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In^hbald, Mrs. Eltzabbth> tification^ told that her relation had 
is the dapghter of Mr. Simpson, retired from business, and was set- 
a reputable farmer at Staningfield, tied in Wales. — Her alarm at these 
near Bury St. Edmund's, in Suf- unexpected tidings, and her evi- 
folk, who had a numerous family, dent distress (it being near teo 
Having lost her father during her o'clock at night), moved the com- 
infancy, she was under the care passion of the people of the house 
of her mother, who, on her be- where she inquired, who, at her 
concing a widow, continued to request, generously accommodated 
occupy the farm, and brought up her with a lodging. This civility, 
her children with ail due atten- however, awakened suspicion : she 
tion. Miss Simpson had an im- had read in novels the varioui 
pediment in her speech, which modes of seduction which were 
•prevented her from being much in practised in London, and appre- 
company ; for she was scarcely in- bended that she was in a dangerous 
telligible to any one who was not houses this suspicion seemed con- 
'well acquainted with her. During firn:ed by the entrance of a cor- 
ner solitary hours, she applied her- pulent old lady, whose appearance 
fielf to books ; and, anxious to be- exactly corresponded with the de- 
come acquainted with the customs scription she had read of a pro* 
and manners of the world, of which curess. While, therefore, they 
•he had read so much, she formed were whispering their pity for her 
the resolution of visiting the me- youth, and extolling her beauty, 
fropolis ; and, finding that her in- she suddenly snatched up her band- 
Mention was contrary to the wishes box, and, without saying a word, 
of her friends, she seized an op- rushed out of the house, leaving 
portunity, early one morning in the people to stare at each other, 
February 177^, of eloping from and repent of their compassion, 
iier family. She had previously Much fatigued and alarmed, she 
packed up a few necessaries in a knocked at a house, where she 
bandbox ; and, with these, ran saw a bill announcing ** lodgings 
about two miles across some fields, '* to be let," pretending that she was 
and there waited with impa ence a milliner's apprentice, whose mis- 
/or the stage, which conveyeJ her tress had unexpectedly a number 
to London. At this time she was of visitors from the country that 
about 16 years of age, and re- occupied all her beds, and had 
niarkable for beauty of features, therefore desired her to seek a 
and elegance of figure. Having temporary accommodation. The 
often heard her family speak of a veracity of her story was nata- 
idistant relation who lived opposite rally doubted ; but she persisted, 
Northumberland House, in the in her tale, till, on turning about^ 
Strand, on her arrival in London to her great surprise and confusion, 
£he took a hackney-coach, and she perceived the identical trades- 
sought this asylum -, but, on reach- man, whose house ..e had so pre- 
ing the place^ was^ to her great iQor- eipitately left, listeain^ all^tA\N^V] 
VOL* I. *t ^ 
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to her solemn assertion. Im- 
pelled by curiosity, and deter- 
mined on knowing who and what 
she was, this man had followed 
her to the present house. — Con- 
founded at this detection, she at- 
tempted another escape 3 but the 
door was locked, and she was de- 
tained as an impostor. Sincerity 
was all that slie had now left; 
and, with a flood of tears, she con- 
fessed her real situation. But even 
now her truth was doubted, and 
the woman of the house desired a 
constable to be sent for j but her 
son, a boy of twelve years of age, 
more humane than his mother, 
joined his tears with those of the 
poor stranger ; and by hi. inter- 
cession she was dismissed, and left 
to wander the streets of London 
5gain. 

She now walked whither chance 
directed her, and exposed to all 
those insults which unprotected 
females must encounter. At two 
4)*clock in the morning she found 
herself at Holborn Bridge > and, 
seeing the stage set off for York, 
-which she understood was full, 
she entered the inn, pretended to 
be a disappointed passenger, and 
solicited a lodging. This scheme 
succeeded ; though the landlady, 
much suspecting her character, 
took the precaution of locking the 
door where she slept. In vaih she 
rose at her usual hour ; for having 
no bell, she could not apprize the 
family that she was up. She was 
therefore obliged to wait till noon ; 
when tiiC landlady was pleased to 
liberate her, informing her that 
the York stage would set out again 
that evening. This intelligence 
having been delivered with an air 
of suspicion which was very cut- 
ting to MissSimpson, she imme- 
diately rook out all the money she 
had, to the last half-crown, and 



absolutely paid for a journey 
which she did not intend to take. 
She now turned her thoughts on 
a theatrical life 5 and t© Mr. Inch- 
bald, of Prury Lane theatre, whose 
name she remembered in the play- 
bills at Bury St. Edmund's, she 
resolved to apply for advice respect- 
ing an engagement. This gentle- 
man, with whom she had been hi- 
therto unacquainted, but had fre- . 
quently seen him in her own neigh*- 
bourhood, introduced her to ano- 
ther performer of Drury Lane, who 
had purchased a share in a country 
theatre, and who, struck with her 
beauty, gave her an immediate 
engagement, < without any trial. 
He became also her instructor, 
and she imagined that in him she 
had found a friend ; but one even- 
ing, while she was reciting a part, 
an altercation arose 5 when her 
master coolly intimated, that he 
meant to be repaid for the engage- 
ment he had given her with other 
services than those required for a 
theatre, and which if not ren- 
dered, the engagement should be 
void. Indignant at his proposal, 
she availed herself of the tea-equi- 
page which lay on the table j dis- 
charged the contents of a basin of 
scalding water in his face; and, 
before he recovered from his sur- 
prise, had vanished down stairs. 
She repaired to Mr. Inchbald, and 
informed him of every qircura- 
stance. Affected by her sorrow, 
this gentleman endeavoured to 
soothe it 5 and recommended mar- 
riage as a security against insult. 
" But who would marry me ?*' 
cried she. " I would (he replied 
" with warmth), if you would 
"have me." — *' Yes, Sir, and 
'^ would for ever think myself 
" obliged to you." In a few days 
they were married ; and thus, un- 
expectedly, she became both 11 
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wife and an actress. Mr. Inch- sited Dublin in 1782, and pef- 

bald introduced heron the stage in formed under Mr. Daly*s manage* 

Scotland, where they remained ment. On her return, she pro- 

fbnr seasons 5 and the two sue- cured a reinstatement at Covent 

ceeding years they performed at Garden. It was during her ab- 

York. Mrs. Inchbald*s health be- sence from this theatre, that, to 

ing now much impaired, a tour to divert a melancholy mind, she ap- 

tbe south of trance was recom- plied^ her attention to dramatic 

mended; and, after staying abroad writing. Having produced , a co* 

about a year, she returned with her medy, she read some of it to^r. 

husband, with whom she lived in Harris, who disapproved of the 

the most perfect harmony. Two piece; whereupon she sent it, ano- 

years after their return, Mr. Inch- nymously, to Mr. Colman, then 

bald died, at Leeds, where he was manager of the Haymarket, and 

buried. The following inscription it remained in that gentleman's 

to his memory, written by Mr. possession near three years unno- 

Kemble, now of Covent Garden ticed. ' Notwithstanding this dis« 

theatre, is placed on his tomb, couragenient,?,she persevered, and, ""^ 

and is here inserted as no unfa- availing herself of the then rage 

vourable character of him : for balloons, sent him a farce, call- 
ed A Mogul Tale ; or. The Descent 

Sist^ Viator ! of the Balloon. The subject pro- 

JOSEPHI INCHBALD, HISTRIONIS, H.^.^^^ »"^"C^^ Mr. Colman to pay 

€lui aequalium suorum ^°*^ ^o*"® attention. He read. 

In 6.ctis sccnarum fiacile princeps evasit, approved, and accepted it ; and its 

VirtutJsque in veris viae claruit exemplar, success induced Mrs, Inchbald to 

I'rocuVestcinvidasuperstitio reniind him of her dormant co- 

Et mala suaden^sjehg.on.s turbidus ^^^^ . thereupon he immediately 

Vcstiia cnim ingratiis, hie lap'is omnibus replied, *^ Til go home this mo- 

praedicabit " ment, and read it.** He didj 

Qudd in his humi .sacra carccribus and having approved of that also, 

Vir recti semper tenax, g^^^e it himself the title of 77/ tell 

^^^^?^!lJ^Z^ZrUu.'^^^^^ y«" "'A^'. and brought it out in 

PSitcr optimus, mantus fidelis, ^-^^ -hi t ui. ij r^ j 

^ocietatisjurumiacunctisobservamissi- 1785. Mrs. Inchbald afterwards 

mus, produced several other dramatic 

Otii gaudium, nee non seriorum pieces while she continued an ac« 

ornamenium, jj-ess ; and in consequence of some 

- l>e dementia nSs immortalis, f^erence of a literary nature with 

iEtcrna frui felicitate the manager of Covent Garden, at 

Requiescit. the close of the season of 17^9> 

JOS. INCHBALD, she retired from the stage. Her 

Anntt^a agcns quadragesimum quartum mother died in 1786; and her 

^'Mor?cm"obnr" brother, having been left executor. 

Anno MDCCLXXIX. took upon himself the conduct of 

the farm. He, however, was kill- 
Mrs. I. now visited London again, ed in a duel in 1795, aged forty- 
and obtained a situation in Covent two. 

Garden theatre, where she made Besides her dramatic pieces, 

her Erst appearance as BeUaHo, in which we shall presently enume- 

PMlasteTf Oct 3, 1780,— She vi- rate, Mrs. i. has produced two 

cc 5i 
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novels, The Simple Story, and at Christ's College, in the univer- 
Nature and Art, which are supe- sity of Canabridge, in the reign of 
rior to roost modem productions Queen Elizabeth. He wrote one 

dramatic piece, which he himself 
styles a " prettie and merrie Intcr- 
*' lude." It is entitled 

The Disobedient Child. Inter]. 
4to. B. L. N. D. 

Ireland, William Henry. 
This writer is the son of the late 
Mr, Samuel Ireland, of Norfolk 
Street, well known by his pub- 
lications of j4 Piciuresaue Tour 



©f that kind. Her dramas afe, 

1. A Mogul Tale, Dr. Piece. 
i;84. N. P. 

2. Appearance is against them, 
P. 8vo. 1785. 

3. I'll tell you what, C. 8vo. 
1786. 

4. Widow's Fow, F. 8vo. 1766. 

5. All on a Summer's Day, C, 
1787. N. P. 



6» Animal Magnetism, F, 17 QS, through Holland, &c. Picturesque 



N.P, 

7. The Child of Nature, 
8vo. 1788. 
K^"^ 8. Midnight Hour. 
^^788. 

\/ g. Such Things are, 
1788. 

10. Married Man, 
1780. 



Views on the Rivers Thames and 

D. P. Medway, Graphic Illustrations of 

Hogarth, &c. In 1796 he made 

C. 8vo. his father the public dupe of an 
unparalleled literary imposition ; 

P. 8vo. under the impression of which 
that gentleman published, in im- 

C. 8vo. perial folio, price 4/. 4^. Miscel- 
laneous Papers and legal Instru^ 



11. The Hue and Cry. F. 1791. ments under the Hand and Seal of 
N. P. IVilliam Shakspeare : Including the 

12. Next Door Neighbours, C. Tragedy of King Lear, and a small 
8vo. 1791* Fragment of Hamlet, from the ori- 

13. Young Mm and Old JVo- ginalMSS, Never, certainly, was 
men. F. 179^. N. P. literary industry more laboriously, 

v^ 14. Every one has his Fault. C. and at the same time more un- 

y%Vo. 1793, ^ justifiably, employed. Whether 

\/ is. The Wedding Day, C. 8V0. the strange and abominable idea of 

1794. immortalizing hiriiself, which in- 

/" 16. Wives as they were, and fluenced Eratostratus to fire the 

^yrMaids as they are, C. 8vo. 1797' temple of Diana at Ephesus, had 

V^ I J, Lovers' Vows. P. 8V0.1798. operated on the mind of young 

18. JVise Man of the East, P. Ireland, or not, we cannot be sup- 

#vo. 1799* posed to knowj but the under- 

\/ 19. To Marry , or Not to Marry , taking of which we are about to 

C. 8vo. 1805. speak will probably connect itself 

Mrs. Inchbald has lately super- with the history of Shakspeare as 

intended the publication of two long as British literature shall last. 

different Collections of English The idea of forging the Shak- 

Plays, and one of Farces. To the speare manuscripts seem» to have 

former she prefixed Critical Re- been created in the mind of this 

marks, whilph do credit to her literary culprit (then not nineteen 

taste and judgment. years of age) by Mr. Steevens's 

Ino^el AND, Thomas. This gen- edition of Shakspeare. He had 

tleman is one of our oldest drama- heard, perhaps, the names of Chat> 

tic writij^rs; having b^ena student terton and Rowley^ without being 
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cflpable of duly conceiving the 
merits of the memorable circum- 
stance connected with those names ; 
and he thought^ that if he could 
imitate the signatures of Shak- 
speare^ exhibited in Mr. Steevens's 
edition^ he might enrich his own 
pockety and make excellent sport 
at the expense of our great bard^ 
di>d some credulous antiquaries. 
By the help of a book published 
io Queen Elizabeth's reign , he 
tried bis skill at imitating the man- 
ner of writing in those days ; and 
it seems, by his own confession, 
that he was allowed to be dex- 
terous in these dangerous devices. 
His design on Shakspeare seemed 
remarkably well timed } as he had 
heard that a gentleman 't Clapton 
House had discovered some MSS. 
with Shakspeare*s signature, and 
had just burned a large basket*full 
of them. He went to work im- 
mediately nvith peculiar ingenuity 
and art ; and when his project was 
jipe for execution, he came to his 
father with a tale, that *' a grand 
" discovery had been accidentally 
'* made at the house of a gentle- 
'^ map of consFderable property. 
" That, among a quantity of fa- 
" mily papers, the contracts be- 
" tween Shakspeare, Lowin, and 
•' Condell, and the lease granted 
" by him and Heminge to Michael 
*' Fraser, had been found. That, 
soon afterward, the deed of gift- 
I to William Henry Ireland (de- 
" scribed as the friend of Shak- 
" speare, in consequence of having 
" saved his life on the Thames, 
" when in extreme danger of be^ 
'* ing drowned), and also the deed 
*'. of trust to John Heminge, had 
" been discovered. That, in pur- 
'' suing his search, be had been 
''so fortunate as to find ^ some 
"deeds, establishing, beyond all 
'' ^tiQYtnj, the tjtle of this gen- 
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'* tleroan to a considerable pro- 
'* perty ; deeds of which the gen- 
" tleman was as ignorant as of 
*' his having in his possession any 
" of the MSS. of Shakspeare. 
" That in return for this service^ 
" in addition to the remarkable 
circumstance of the young man 
bearing the same name and arms 
'' with the person who saved Shak- 
'' speare*8 life, the gentleman ha4 
" promised him every thing rela- 
" tive to the subject, which had 
'' been, or should be, found, ei-* 
" ther in town or at his house in 
" the country. And, that at this 
" house the principal part of the 
" papers, together with a great 
'* variety of books, containing his 
" MS. notes, and three MS. plays, 
'^ with part of a fourth, had been 

*' discovered." Upon this, he 

produced the MSS. which he had 
forged, corresponding with this 
account 5 and the father became 
first the dupe of his son*s artifice, 
and afterward the instrument of 
putting his vile impositions upon 
the public at large. The several 
MSS. among which was the tra- 
gedy of Fbrtigern, were exhibited 
by Mr. Ireland, sen. at his house 
in Norfolk Street. The public 
mind became a good deal interest- 
ed j and many of the principal 
literati, among whom were Dr. 
Parr and Dr. Warton, as well as 
a numerous set of gentlemen of 
liberal education, coming with cha- 
ritable minds, not excited by sus- 
picion, saw plausible marks of 
authenticity, and believed. Yet it 
was natural to inquire, who the 
gentleman was from whom these 
papers had been obtained. To this 
Mr. Ireland answered, ihat, when 
application was made to the ori- 
ginal possessor for permission to 
print the papers, it had not been 
obtained bat pnder the strongest 
cc a 
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injunction that his name should " tingnished a British audience 
not appear. In the mean time th6 This request was scrupulously a 
play of Fortigern was preparing tended to ; and it was not uni 
for representation at Drury Lane all patience was exhausted at tl 
theatre; and the folio volume miserable attempts to imitate tl 
above mentioned made its api^ar- style of our great poet, that h 
ance. Messrs. Malone, Steevens, admirers, indignant at this ende 
and Boaden, however, with some vour to injure his fair fame, show* 
few others, from the first pro- any resentment against the grc 
nounced the whole to be a forgery 5 imposition. In the fourth act, t! 
and several pamphlets issued from opposition had increased to so gre 
the press relative to the subject, a height, that it was impossible 
Mr. Malone, in particular, wrote hear the performers ; on wiii 
a very pointed epistle to Lord Mr. Kemble came forward, ai 
Charlemont, in which he showed begged to remind the house, tl: 
all the MSS. to be forgeries j and the fate of the piece depended 
the impression that his epistle made their decision; and that a cane 
en the public mind was a leading hearing only could enable them 
step to the detection of the im- judge fairly of its merits. Tl 
posture. On the 2d of April address procured a temporary 
1796, Fortigern was represented lence ; but the laughter- provoki 
at Drury Lane to a most crowded incidents which followed set t 
and respectable audience. All the audience in a general roar, whi 
avenues leading to the theatre were continued to the end of the pie< 
filled at an early hourj and thou- The prologue very modestly nam 
sands were forced to return, who Shakspeare as the author of t 
could not gain admittance into any play ; but Mr. Whitfield was 
part of the house. The following much flurried on the occasion, tl 
handbill (in the publication or cir- he was forced to read it fron: 
culation of which the managers, paper. Mr. Barrymore attempt 
we understand, had no concern) to announce a second represen 
was dispersed among the multitude tion^ but found it impossible 
at the several doors : ** A malevo- procure a hearing, and the int€ 
'f lent and impotent attack on the tion was abandoned. ,Soon af 
^^ Shakspeare MSS. having ap- this, our author published a pai 
*' peared on the eve of the repre- phlet, entitled j4n authentic u 
*^ sentation of the play of ^r/i^'erff, count of ike Shaks^peridn Mm 
^' evidently intended to injure the scripts j in which, with an unj 
*' interest of the proprietor of the ralleled confidence highly unl 
^' MSS. Mr. Ireland feels it im- coming the occasion, he exuhin 
*' possible, within the short space avowed himself the author of i 
** of time that inteiTcnes between • silly imposition, and appeared 
I ''the publishing and the repre- glory in the reflection of his bavii 

j . ** senration, to produce an answer in some measure, succeeded in 

** to the most illiberal and un- endeavours to deceive the pub 
^^ founded assertions in Mr. Ma-! more particularly as the fabricat 
*f lone's Inquiry ; he is, therefore, had received the sanction of mi 
" induced to request, that the play leasned doctors,^ as authentic \ 
** of Fortigern may be heard with genuine. His father's creduli 
'f that candour th$it hjn ev«r dls-n the author say^^^ first induced h 
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fo try the experiment of writing Oar author has^ besides some 

with a kind of ink wbich^ when novels, and poems in imitation of 

dried by the fire, turned com- the ancients, pablished, 

pletely brown. Finding tlie de- 1. Fortigem. Hist.T. 8V0.1799. 

ceptiou succeed, he set to work, 2. Henry IL Hist. Dr. 8vo. 

and in the course of time pro- \799' 

duced these voluminous papers. 3. Muthis Sc4evola. Hist. Dr. 

After telling the whole story with 8vo. 1801. 

undaunted freedom, he says, *' Be- Ihwin, Eyles, was bofn at 

" fore I c*OQclude, I shall sum up Calcutta, in the East Indies, in 

*' this account, and am willing to the year 1751. His father was 

" make affidavit to the following from the kingdom of Ireland, of 

** declarations, as well as to the the family of the Irwins of Oran, 

" whole of this narration :-— First, in the county of Roscommon, who 

" I solemnly declare, that ray fa- possessed a considerable property 

" ther was perfectly unacquainted in that quarter. By the mother's 

*• with the whole affair, believing side he is descended from Sir John 

*^ the papera most (irmly the pro- Smith, Bart, of Hasly Hall, in the 

. " ductious of Sbakspeare. Se- county of Essex, whose estate is 

** condly. That I am myself both still in the family. Mr. Irwin's 

" the author and writer, and have father being led by inclination to 

"had no aid or assistance from go abroad, during his residence in 

any soul living; and that I should the East India Company's service 

never have gone so far, but that married and died ; and, among 

the world praised the papers so other children, left the gentleman 

much, and thereby flattered riiy of whom we are about to give a 

vanity. Thirdly, That any pnb- short account. 

" lication which may api>ear, tend- He was sent to England at a 

" ing to prove the manuscripts tender age, to obtain that cduca- 

" genuine, or to contradict what tion wliich India was incapable of 

" is here stated, is false ; this be- affording. For some years he was 

"ing the true account. Here, placed under the care of Mr. Rose, 

" then, I conclude, most sincerely of Chiswick ; but the bent of his 

regrettinganyoftencelmayhave inclination leading him to follow 

given the world, or any parti- the steps of his father, he was 

cular individual j trusting, at the removed to a celebrated academjr 

"same time, they will deem the in London, toqualify himself for the 

" whole the act of a boy, without line he had chosen. His destina- 

" any evil or bad intention ; but tion was in the civil service of the 

"hurried on, thoughtless of any Company^ at Madras, where he 

'' danger that awaited to ensnare arrived in the year 1767» and suc- 

" him. Should I attempt another cessively filled the ditferent stations 

" play, or any other stage- per- in that line. It was so early as 

" formance, I shall hope the pnb- 177^ that he wrote the poem of 

" lie will lay aside all prejudice St, Thomases Mount, as we find 

" my conduct may have deserved, by the advertiseraeht to that work ; 

" and grant me that kind indul- and a short time after, Bedukah, 

" gence which- is the certain in- or, Tlie Self 'devoted, an Indian 

" mate of every JEnglishman's bo- pastoral, was produced, and both 

"^m." published iu lAiidoii vck \11V 
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and 1776, But this calm in Mr, 
Irwin's Jife seems to have b6eu 
disturbed in the year 1775, by the 
reyplution that took place in the 
governmieDt of Madras by the de- 
posal and imprisonment of Lord 
Pigot. Among the disinterested 
adherents of that unfortunate no- 
bleraan, Mr. Irwjn so eminently 
distinguished himself, by spirited 
remonstrances against the jllegal 
and iniquitous proceedings of the 
successful faction, that he was sus- 
pended by an arbitrary act from 
the various o0ices he held, and 
was compelled to return to Europe 
to obtain redress at the fountain- 
head. The direct and short passage 
by Suez was at that time just 
opened anew, and curiosity, as well 
as speed, determined him to pre- 
fer it. This was an opporfunity 
which Lord Pigot availed himself 
of, to communicate his situation to 
the Directors of the East India 

I 

Company ; and he accordingly in- 
trusted Mr. Irwin with a confiden- 
tial dispatch. It would be needr 
less to touch on a journey which 
has been given to the world by the 
author's own hand, and which, 
from its dtjserved sqccess, is known 
to every one. But we may ob- 
serve what regards his ppetical 
capacity, that it was during^ this 
journey that he wrote his Eastern 
Iltlogues, which he published at 
the same time with his Travels, 
viz. l/cJQ. -4 Letter to Lord 
Pigot came out previously thereto; 
{]pd though the noble p^er did not 
live to peruse this tribute of public 
spirit to injured virtue, it will serve 
to record our author's principles, 
and his opinions on that unfortu- 
nate evept! The delays and dan- 
gers of his journey v.*ere in all 
probability forgotten in the satis- 
foction which he received at home 
by an honourable restoration to tb^ 



aen'ice of the Company, whict 
took place previous to his arrival. 

But in the interval between hi* 
arrival in England and his seconc 
journey, a new colour was givei: 
to Mr. Irwin's life, by his marriage 
in 1778 fo Miss Brooke, the daugh- 
ter of a beneficed clergyman in th< 
county of Longford. On his re- 
turn to Europe, being resolved tc 
settle in the country where hii 
fiamily had so • long resided, ht 
^lade a visit to Ireland, and then 
met with the object of his affec- 
tions. 

The situation in which Mr. Ir 
win had left his affairs, by hii 
sudden departure from India, for 
bade him the life of repose anc 
retirement which his matrimonia 
union led him to wish for. Th( 
urgency of his money-concern 
obliged him to go once mor( 
abroad; and, what must have beer 
a trying circumstance both to hin 
and his lady, the general war whici 
then raged, added to some family 
calls, were the means of depriving 
them of each other's company fo 
some years. For greater security 
and perhaps to gratify his thirst o 
knowledge, Mr. |rwin resolved t( 
return to India by land, though bj 
another route than he had triec 
before. It appears from the re 
lation which he has lately giver 
the world of that toute, that h< 
left England in October 1780, anc 
\^'as once more pitched on to b( 
the bearer of confidential dis 
patches to the Governments ii 
India. In this second journey hi 
Muse was not silent among. th< 
new scenes which opened to he: 
view in the Archipelago and 01 
the banks of the Tigris, as hi 
Occasional Epistles to Mr, Hay lei/ 
published in 1783, sufficiently tes 
tify. We know that Mr. Irwir 
aririyed at Madras at a very im* 
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portaot crisis, while the Carnatic 
was invaded and overrun by Hyder 
Al]y> and the coast threatened by 
a French fleet, and while the pub- 
lic safety depended on the vigilance 
and ability of the new governor. 
Lord Macartney, On this occasion 
"we may observe, that the appro- 
bation of the India Company, and 
of the public at large, has done 
justice to his Lordship's exertions 
and success ; and if the execution 
of an important trust, in the ma- 
nagement and control of all the re- 
venues to the south of the Coleroon 
during the most distracted period 
of Lord Macartney's administra- 
tion, have a title to secondary 
praise, we may boldly claim it /or 
Mr. Irwin, who fulfilled the duties 
of a laborious and trying situation, 
to tiie satisfaction of the govern- 
ment and the improvement of the 
revenue. The country, we find, 
had been assigned by the Nabob of 
Arcot to his Lordship, for the 



payment of the troops and the 
services of the war. That assign- 
ment being annulled by the Com- 
pany on the restoration of peace, 
and Lord Macartney leaving Ma- 
dras in May 1785, Mr. Irwin Only 
remained behind to close the ac- 
counts of his Superintendency ; 
and in October of the same year 
embarked for Europe, to regain 
that health which continual busi- 
ness and fatigue bad impaired, and 
to rejoin his family, from whom 
he had been some years separated. 
We should, however, observe, that 
state aifairs had not so totally en- 
grossed his mind as to make him 
forget the Muse ; to which an Ode 
on the Death of Hyder Ally, and 
some occasional odes written du- 
ring that period, bear witness. 

In the dramatic walk we know 
of but one production of this geto- 
tlenian 5 viz. 

The Bedouins^ C. O. 12n30. 
1802. 



J. 



J A C 

J. B. By these initials we find 
two pieces distinguished, which 
bear the titles of, 

1. The Bashful Lovers. T. G. 

2. Guy Earl of Waiuukk. T.H. 
I661. 

Jackman, Isaac, was the son 
x>f a clerk in the office of the 
liord Mayor of Dublin; and in 
that city he learned and practised 
for some years the profession of 
an attorney. He then came oyer 
to England, and endeavoured to 
^end his fortune, by a marriage 
>:!»rith a lady possessed of a com- 

• ' la 



J A C 



fortable annuity for life. She dj4 
not live long, however, and at her 
death the annuity dropped. Mr. 
Jackman then commenced dra- 
matic writer. On the rupture be- 
tween Mr. Bate Dudley, and the 
proprietor of The Morning Post, 
Mr. Jackman was made editor of 
that paper, in which situation he> 
remained for some time. He then 
visited Dublin, and became editor 
of an Irish paper. His dramatic 
works are, 

/^l . All the ITorkt 's a Stage. F. 
8vo. 1777. 
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2, The Milesian, C. O. 8vo. ther, an eminent grocer in tha 



1777. 



city, sjave him a liberal education 



^ 



3. Almirina. Mock Tr. N. P. with a view to one of the learne( 
(ascribed to him). professions; but the youth sooi 

4. The Divorce. M. F. 8vq. discovering a particular genius fo 
78I. music, he was induced to plao 

5. Hero and Leander, Burletta. hira under the tuition of Mr 



Svo. 1787. 

6. Man of Parts. F. 12mo. 
1795. 

Jackson^ . A gentleman 



Travers, organist of the cathedral 
with whom he remained two year? 
He then went to London (abou 
the year 1748), and became th 
pupil of another gentleman of thi 
name of Travers, at that tim 
organist of the King's chapel, an( 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden ; unde 
whom having studied about tw( 



of this name is, in the second vo- 
lume of Hughes's Le//erj, p. 190, 
taid to be the translator of 

Jljax, T. from Sophocles. 12mo. 
1714. 

Jackson^ John, son of the years, he returned to Exeter, wher 

Rev. Mr. Jackson, vicar of Been- he for many years practised as 

bam in Berkshire, was born in the composer, performer, and teiicher 

year 1742. He showed an early with considerable profit and repu 

attachment to literature, and was tation. His com jwsit ions, chiefl, 

intended for the church j to qua- vocal, are extremely numerous 

Jify himself for which> he received and of extraordinary merit; bu 

a suitable education. But a pas- a detail of them would be quit 

sion for the stage led him to try out of place in this work, and 

bis fortune that way at Edinburgh, indeed, is little needed, for in th 



where he made his first public ap- 
pearance, as Oroonoko, on the Qih 
of Jai)^ 1762. In this profession 
he persevered, and was for ten 
years manager of the Theatre 
Royal in that city. Though pos- 
sessed of a good person and some 



musical circles they are of grea 
celebrity. In 1777 he succeeded 
Mr. Richard Langdon as sub 
chanter, organist, lay-vicar, an 
master of the choristers, in th 
cathedral of Exeter. 

In 1782 he rose into literar 



judgment, he was, however, but fame by the publication of Thiri 

an indifferent performer, owing Letters on various Suljects, 2 y oh 

to the disadvantages of a harsh 12mo. which exhibited stroni 

voice and provincial accent. He proofs of taste, learning, origi 

produced the following plays : nality, and genius. In 17.OI h 

1. The British Heroine, T. 1778. published Observations on the pre 
N. P. sent State of Music in London 

2. Sir WilUam IFallace, of El- which were followed in 17p8 b 
krsUe. T. 1/80. N. P. The Fourjiges, together with Essay 

3. Eldred, T. Svo. 1782. on various Subjects, As a drama 
And in 1793 published, tn one tist he has produced only tw 



volume Svo. A History of the Scot- 
i'lsh Stage, from its first EstabUsh- 
V*ent to the present Time. Printed 
at Edinburgh. 

Jackson, William, was born 
at Exeter in May 1730. His fa- 



trivial pieces j viz. 

\, Lycidas. M.E. Svo. 1 76; 

2. file Metamorphosis, C. 
1783. N.P. 

Mr. Jackson died at Exete 
July 12, 1803. 
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J. G. or Jacob, 6ilb«. By indeed works of compilement seem 

these initials Mr.Jacob has thought to have suited his talent rather 

proper to distinguish himself in his than those of genius ; for it must 

Poelical Register, or Lives andChor be confessed that his Poetical Be* 

racters of the English Dramatic gister, notwithstanding some few 

Poets, 8vo. 1723, vol. i. p. 318. errors in it, is by much the best 

And, as no writer has given us book of the kind hitherto extant 1 

any account of him but himself, and yet so little merit had his own 

we cannot pretend to offer to our dramatic pieces, that, according 

readers any thing so satisfactory to Whincop, Dr. Sewel, who was 

concerning him as the repetition of by no means remarkable for ill- 

his own wocds. nature, on reading his farce called 

He is (says he, speaking in the Love in a Wood, wrote the follow* 

ing very severe lines in the title- 
page: 



third person) the son of a consider- 
able maltster of. Romsey, in the 
c6unty of Southampton, at which 
place he was bom anno 1686. His 
mother is of the family of the 
Thornburghs in Wilts, one of 
whom was Bishop of Worcester in 
the reign of King Charles I. and 
two of them attended the royal 
exile. He was bred to the law 
under a very eminent attoraey; 
and has since been steward and se- 
cretary to the Honourable William 
Blathwayt, Esq. a celebrated cour- 
tier in the reign of King William, 
and who enjoyed great preferments 
in the state, in the late and present 
reign. 



Parent of dulness ! genuine son of night 5 

Total eclipse, without one ray of light; 

Born when dall midnight bells for fune- 
rals chim?, 

Just at the closing of the b«l]nuLn*6 
rhyme. 

Mr. Jacob died the 8th of May 
1744. 

Jacob, Sir Hildebrand. This 
gentleman was descended frortj Sir 
John Jacob, of Bromley, one of 
the farmers of the customs, who 
was created a baronet January U, 
1664; and ^as author of a volume 
of poems, and several 



•e: 



7-i!*/N 



He was author of two dramatic plajrs : 



publications, besides the folio, .j 



viz. 



pieces, 

1. Love in a Wood. F. 12mo. 
1714. 

2. Soldier's last Stake. C. 
For the first of these, which, how- 
ever, was never acted, he apolo- 
gized that It was written in three 



1. The Fatal Constancy. T. 81^ 
1723. 

2. The Nest of Playi ; iconsist- 
ing of three comedies, viz. 

The Prodigal Reformed. 
The Happy Constancy, 
The Tryal of Conjugal Lov€. 
or fonr days, and before the author Svo. 1738. 
was any ways acquainted with the Jago, Richard, was of Cor* 
stage, or poetical writings ; and as nish extraction, and son of Richard 
to the latter, he only informs us Jago, rector of Beaudesert, in 
that he had such a piece prepared Warwickshire. He was bom 1st 
for the stage. October 1715, and received hit 

Mr. Jacob followed the profeg- education under the Rev. Mr. 
sion of the law, and wrote several Crumpton, at Solihull, iri thesaroo 
books in that science, somei of county, where he formed an ac« 
which are still held in esteem, par- quaintance with Mr. Shenstone. 
tloidarly bU^ Law Dictumaary ; and From school be w^^ «ent to Um« 
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varsity College, Oxford, and took ^' ment,gained him much esteem.** 
tbe degree of M.A. 9th July 1739. • Though Mr. Jeffreys was called to 

He had the year before taken or- the bar,' he never practised the 

ders; and, in IJAQ, was instituted law 5 but after acting as secretary 

to the living of Harbury, to which to Dr. Hartstonge, Bishop of Derry, 

was soon afterwards added that at the latter end of Queen Anne*s 

of Chesterton. In 1754 he had the and the beginning of King George 

vicarage of Snitterfield given him, the First's reign, spent most of the 

where he resided the remainder of remainder of his life in the fanii- 

his life. In 1771 he was presented lies of the last two Dukes of Chan- 

to the living of Kilmote, and died dos, his relations. He died on the 

8th of May 1781, aged 65 years. 17th day of August 1755, aged 77 

After his death, his poetical pieces years j having written, 

were collected and printed 5 among \. Edwin, T. 8vo. 1724. 

which is, 2.Merope. T. 8vo. 1 731. 

Mam-, or, The Fatal Disohe^ Z, The Triumph of Truth, An 

dience, Orat. 8vo. 1784. Oratorio. 

James, C. translated from the These three dramatic perform- 
French of Beaumarchais, ances are printed in a quarto vo- 
Tarare* Op. 8vo. 3 787. lume of Miscellanies, in Prose a?id 
JAauES, Francis. An author Ferse, published by subscription, 
of the reign of King Charles I. of by Mr. Jeffreys, in the year J 754. 
whom nothing is known but that We suppose that a number of 
he produced one piece, now in copies, remained unsubscribed for, 
MS. late in tlie library of the Mar- and fell into the hands of the book- 
quis of Lansdowne, called sellers several years after his de- 
The Queen of Corsica, T. 1643. cease j for we have now lying be- 
Jbffreys, George, was the fore us a copy with a title-page, 
son of Christopher Jeffreys, of Wei- dated 1767 ; yet not professing to 
dron, in Northamptonshire, and be a new edition, 
nephew to James Lord Chandos. Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Ad- 
He was bom in the year 1678, was dison, speaking ofCato, says, *' At 
educated at Westminster school " the publication, the wits seemed 
under Dr. Busby, and admitted of " proud to pay their attendance 
TrinityCollege, Cambridge, 1694, ''with encomiastic verses. The 
where he took the degrees in arts, '* best are from an unknown hand; 
la 1701 he was elected fellow of " which will perhaps lose some- 
his college, and presided in the " what of their praise, when the 
philosophy schools as moderator " author is known to be Jeffreys.** 
in 1 706. He was also sub-orator We are wholly at a loss to know 
for Dr. Ayloffe 5 but not going why Johnson should have spoken 
into orders within eight years, as thus of our author (for the verses 
the statutes of Trinity College re- were his), whose moral character 
quire, be quitted his fellowship in could never lessen the estimation 
1709. . In the words of one of his of his poetry, because he was a 
contemporaries (the master. Dr. man who conducted himself re- 
Walker), *' he performed his ex- spectably through life. 
f ercises in the college and uni- Jennens, Charles, a Non- 
*' versity with iapplause« which^ conforn^ist gentleman, of cdnsi-t 
f< witii 9 g^fit(^l modest ^epoa-i derable fortune^ at Qppsalj in 
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Leicestershire, and was descended add, that hostilities were com- 
from a family which was among the menced . by himself; he having, 



many whohave acquired ample for- 
tunes at Birmingham, where they 
were equally famous for industry 
and geDerbsity. la his youth he 
was so remarkable tor the number 



in his preface and notes to King 
Lear, charged all his predecessors, 
by implication at least, with neg- 
ligence and infidelity. So ena- 
moured was he of pomp, as has 



of his servants, the splendour of been bef(»re observed, that if his 

his equipages, and the profusion transit were only from Great Or- 

of his table, that from this excess mond Street, Bloomsbury, wherd 

of pomp he acquired the title of he resided, to his printer's (Mr; 

Sohfman the Magnificent, Not Bowyer), in Red Lion Passage, Fleet 



long before his death, he impru- 
dently thrust his head into a nest 
of hornets, by an edition of Shak- 
speare ; which he began by pub- 
lishing King Lear, in 8vo. 17/0. 
He published Hamlet, in 17/2 j 
and Othello and Macheth, in 
1773 3 and would have proceeded 



Street, he always travelled with 
four horses, and sometimes with 
as many servants behind his car- 
riage. In his progress up the 
paved court, a footman usually 
preceded him, to kick oyster-shells 
and other impediments out of his 
way. The chief error of his life 



farther, but death prevented him. consisted in his perpetual associa- 

Julhis Cmsar, which was in his tion with a set of nien ^s^xy way 

lifetime put to the press, was inferior to himself. By these 

published in 177^. His attempt, means he lost all opportunities oif 

which was lame and impotent in- improvement; but gained—what 

deed, being treated with contempt he preferred to the highest gratifi- 

by the reigning editors, he wrote, cations of wisdom — flattery in ex- 



or caused to be written by some 
of his numerous parasites^ a pam- 
phlet against Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Steevens, whom he suspected 



(perhaps justly enough) of having ly those for 



cess. Flis name is recoi^ded in 
this work on account of his having 
compiled the words of some of 
Handel'^ oratorios, and particular- 



turned his commentatorial talents 
into ridicule. This doughty per- 
formance he is said to have had 
read aloud to him every day for at 
least a month after its publica- 
tion 5 while he himself kept a 
constant eye on the newspapers, 
that he might receive the earliest 
intelligence of the moment at 
which these gentlemen should have 
hanged or drowned themselves, 
in consequence of his attack on 
their abilities and characters. 
That the two now deceased cri- 
tics, however, may escape the ac- 
cusation of having disturbed an 
unoffending old man in his harm- 
less aniasement, it is necessary to 



The Messiah; 
an easy task, as it was only a se-^ 
lection of Scripture verses. H& 
died at Gopsal, Nov. 2p, 1773 j 
and his Shakspeare has been long 
since consigned to book-stalls and 
chandler's shops. 

Jenner, Charles, was botn" 
in the year 1737> and educated at 
Pembroke Hall,Cambridge; where 
he took the degrees of B. A. I757, 
M. A. 17^> and obtained the 
Seaton prizes in the years 1767 
and 17^- He was rector of 
Cramford St. John, in Norlhamp^ 
tonshire ; and vicar of Claybrook, 
in Leicestershire ; and died on the 
1 1 th of May 1 774. See Biklioth^- 
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Topographs BrU. No. 51, p.79» }y occupied his mind. He dis- 
ije was the author of several played good natural parts, well 



poems and novels^ and of the fol- 
lowing dramatic pieces : 

1. Luanda. D.E. 12mo. 1770. 

2. The Man of Family, Sent. 
Com. 8vo. 1/7^5 12mo. 1771, 
Dublki. 

An elegant monument . was 
ftected to his memory, in Clay- 
brook church, by a lady of very 
exalted rank ; on which is the fol- 
lowing epitaph : 

Here in the earth's cold bosom lies en- 
tomb'd 

A man, whose sense, by ev'ry virtue 
giacM, 

BAade each harmonious Muse obey his 
lyre: 

Nor shall th' erasing hand uf powerful 
Time 

Obliterate his name, dear to each tune- 
ful breast, 

And dearer still to soft humanity : 

For oft the sympathetic tear would start 



improved by education » he spoke 
pleasingly j his language was good, 
and he had a vein of satirical hu- 
mpur, very agreeable to all but 
those against whom it was pointed. 
These qualifications recommended 
him to the attention of Lord 
Townshend, who came to the go- 
vernment of Ireland in 1/6/, and 
who made Captain Jephson master 
of the horse, -and procured him a 
seat in the House of Commons. 
The Captain, grateful for these fa- 
vours, constantly supported the 
measures of Governnicnt ; and 
strenuously defended the character 
of Lord Townshend, when it was 
openly attacked in the House, after 
he had departed. February 11, 
1774, when a great debate came 
on respecting a bill to relax the 



Unbidden from his eye. Another's woe severity of the laws agajnst the 

He read, and felt it as his own. Papists, Captain Jephson took a 

RBADBR, conspicuous part, and made a very 

It is not flattery, nor pride, that rais'd long and eloquent speech in their 

To his rcmams this modest stone ; nor favour, quitting on that occasion 

Did partial fondiiess trace these humble ^'^ ^sual satirical turn, which had 
lin*.,. obtamed him the name of the iwor- 

ial Momus. But this restraint was 
not frequently used ; in a debate 
on removing the custom-house of 
Dublin (March 7, 1779), apd in 
that on a mtotion for sending .4000 
troops from Ireland to America, 
he indulged his talent for humour. 
Lord Townshend having left Ire- 



lines: 
But weeping friendship, taught by truth 

al6ne, 
Xo give, if possible, in future days, 
A faint idea to the race to come, 
That here reposeth all the mortal part 
Of one, who only liv*d' to make **' 

friends. 
And all the world, ref>;ret he e'er shouM 

4ic. E. C— -. 1775. 



his 



Jephson, Robert, having en- land> hU successor. Lord Har- 

tered,early in life, into the military court, had not that taste (or wit 

line, was advanced to tlie rank cS and humour which distin(;uisbed 

captain' in the 73d regiment of foot, his predecessor, and made Captain 

00 the Irish establishment. When Jephson so agreeable to him. The 

that regiment was. reduced in the Captain, indeed, continued in his 

Eir 1763, he was put on the office, but did not seem to have 

f-pay list, on which he afbr* countenance shown huh in the 

wiirds continued. The study of Castle as .before ; and on the gene- 

#ar did not totally engross Mr. ral election, in 177^> he was not 

Jephso^*8 attention $ the arts of returned to Parliament. However, 

j)ei|cej and the belles lettresj strong* Mr. Hugh Massey being made a 
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peer, the Lord Lieutenant was 
convinced that Captain Jepbson's 
talents would be useful ; and he 
was elected, in October 177^* to 
&1 Lord Massey*s vacant seat of 
Old LeigWin, in the county of 
Carlo Wy a borough at the disposal 
of the Bishop of Leighlin and 
Ferns. However, Capiaiu Jeph- 
son did not distinguish himself so 
much in the House as formerly, 
bat frequently gave his silent vote. 
Having applied his mind to dra- 
matic writing, he produced, 

1. Braganxa, T. 8vo. 1775. 

2. The Law of Lomhardij, T. 

8vo. 1779. 
^^. Count of Nar bonne, T. 8vo. 

I7SI. 

4. The Hotel F. 8vo. 1783. 

5. The Campaign, C. O. 1785. 
N, P. 

6. Jfilia. T. 8vo. 1787. 

7. Love and War. M. E. 1787. 
N. P. 

• 8. Two Strings to your Bow. F. 
8vo. 1791. 
9. The Conspiracy. T. 8vo. 

179^. 
Mr. Jephsdn, Mr. Courten?iy, 

the Rev. Mr. Boroughs, and others 
equally well qualified for the task, 
wrote a collection of essays during 
Lord Townshend*s ever-memor- 
able^viceroyalty in Ireland, called 
The Bachelor, which completely 
succeeded in putting do,wn, and 
turning into ridicule, the enemies 
to his government, and enriched 
the world with a collection^ which, 
for genuine wit and humour, has 
rarely been equalled, perhaps ne- 
ver excelled. Mr. Jephson also 
'published a poem, entitled Roman 
Portraits, 4to. ) 794 5 and, in the 
same year, a well-meant, well- 
timed, and well -executed satire on 
the French revolution, called The 
Confession of James Baptiste Cou» 



teau, 2 vols. 12mo. Upon the 
whole, Mr. Jephson was a very 
useful labourer in the vineyard of 
literature; and his productions 
show him to have been a man of 
taste, judgment, and good sense. 
He died at his liouse. Black Kock« 
u^ar Dublin, May 31, 1803. 

Jerninoham, Eowabd. An 
author now living. He is descend- 
ed from an ancient family in the 
county of Norfolk, at the head of 
which is his brother Sir William, 
who holds the rank of baronet. 
He received the first elements of 
education at the English college at 
Douay, and completed his studies 
under the Rev. Dr. Howard, at 
Paris. He returned to England in 
1762, and soon distinguished him« 
self by some compositions of the 
' elegiac kind, as, The Nunnery, The 
Magdalens, The Nun, II Latte, 
&c. which bear the marks of ster- 
ling merit. Three volumes of his 
poems are in the possession of the 
public, and he is also the author 
of the following dramas ; 

1. Margaret of Anjou. Hist. 
Int. 1777. 

2. The Siege of Berwick. T. 
8vo. 1794. 

3. The Welch Heiress. C. 8vo, 
1795. 

4. The Peckham Frolic. C. 8vo. 
1799. 

Jevon, Thomas. This author 
flourished in the reigns of King 
Charles II. and King James II. 
He was an actor arid a dancing- 
master, and attained great emi- 
nence in both those professions, 
especially the former, in which 
his general cast was that of low 
comedy. He did not, however, 
long enjoy the sunshine of popu- 
lar applause j for he was taken ofif 
in the very prime of life, viz. at 
the age of thirty-^ix years^ on the 
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301;h of December l6S8, and was written for private Performance 

interred in Hampstead church- and Country Amusement. 8vo. 

yard. 1787. 

He wrote one dramatic piece, Johns, William, was the son 

which even in its original form of Nicholas Johns^ of Matherne", 

met with success, but has since in Monmouthshire. He became 

undergone almost as many trans- a diorister of All Souls College, 

formations as the Brahmins of the Oxford, in MichaelmasTerm 1663, 

East Indies fable their deity Vish- at the age of nineteen years, or 
nou to have passed through. It is ^ thereabouts, but left the univer- 

entilled sity without a degree; He after- 

The Devil of a Wife, F. 4to. wards became schoolmaster of 

1686. Evesham, in Worcestershire, where 

JoDRELL, Paul, was second he continued several years with 
son of the Solicitor General to the great approbation. He at last took 
Prince of Wales, and is descended orders, and was living in l6C)\ 
of a Norfolk family, seated at Bay- minister of a church near the afore- 
field, near Holt. Mr. Jodrell is said place. He wrote 
M. A. and) we believe, fellow of The Tray tor to himself -j or, 
St. John's College, and has pro- Man's Heart his greatest Enemy, 
duced two dramatic pieces, viz. Mor. Int. 4to. I673. 

1. A JVidow and no Widow. Johnson, • . Whether this 

Dr. Piece. 177P> Svo. 17SO. gentleman is either of those of the 

2; Seeing is believing, Dr, Pro- same name hereafter mentioned we 

verb. S\fo. 1786. are unable to say. It is, however^ 

Jodrell, Sir Richard Paul, subjoined in the Gentleman*^ Ma- 

K.nt. and M. D. brother of the gazine, May 1735, to a translation 

foregoing, was several years ago of the following play from Vol- 

Physician Extraordinary to the taire, published in that month, viz. 

Nabob of Arcot. He figured ori* Zara, T. 8vo. 1735. 

ginally as a classical scholar and Johnson, Charles, was ori- 

poet, and published lUustrationr ginally bred to the law, and was 

of £uripides, .8vo. 1 781 # &c. The a member of the Middle Temple -, 

Knight and Friars, an historic but being a great admirer of the 

tale . firom Heywood*8 TvY»iKtu>v, Muses, and finding in himself a 

4t6. 1785. He afterwards pub- strong propensity to dramatic writ- 

lished, ing, he quitted the studious labour 

1. The Persian Heroine. T.4to. of the one, for the more spirited 
and 8vo. 17S6. amusementsof the others and, by 

2. Who* s afraid? F. contracting an intirnacy with Mr. 

3. The Boarding-school Mbs, C Wilks, found means, tlirough 

4. One and All. F. that gentleman's interest, to get 

5. The Disguise, C. his plays on the stage without 
^. The Musico, F. much difficulty. Some of them 
7. The Bulse, Dr. Piece. met with very good success j and 
The last six are printed in a by being a constant frequenter of 

collection, entitled Select Dramatic those grand rendezvous of the wits 

Pieces, some of widch have been of that time. Will's and Button** 

acted in provincial Theatres, others Coffee-houses, he, by a polite and 
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nodcstbebaviour, formed so ex- *' tlmven better in bis vocation^ 

tensive an acquaintance and inti- " had he been a small matter 

oiacy, as constantly ensured him ** leaner; be may be justly called 

great emoluments on his benefit- *' a martyr to obesity, and be said 

night ; by which means, being a '^ to have fallen a victim ta tbe 

man of economy, he was enabled *' rotundity of his parts." 

to subsist very genteelly. He at We do not repeat this qootation 

length married a young widow, by any means with a view to re- 

with a tolerable fortune; on which fleet on Mr. Johnson ; but thln]c, 

he set up a tavern in Bow Street, on the contrar}', that it should ra» 

Covent Garden, but quitted busi- -ther turn to his honour ; since that 

ness at his wife's death, and lived man's character must be extremely 

privately on an easy competence unexceptionable, on whom his 

which he had saved. He was enemies can tix no greater imptk- 

bom in 1679. His first play was tation than the defects of his per- 

acted in 1702, and his latest is son; but rather to point out ho# 

dated in ] 733'; but he did not die low resentment may sometimes 

till March 11, 1748. As a dra- plunge even the most brilliant 

raatic writer, be is far from de- geniuses, when it can lead them 

serving to be placed in the lowest to encourage scurrility without wit, 

class; for though his plots are and mere personal reflection with* 

seldom original yet he has given out even ^he shadow of humour, 

them somany additions of his own. Neither is the assertion that he 

and has dothed the designs of wrote " a play every year" a truth ; 

others in so pleasing a dress, that as it will appear, that from the 

il great share of the merit they first (in 1/02) to the last (in 1733) 

possess ought to be attributed to he was occupied thirty-one years 

him. The language of his come- in writing nineteen plays. Biit 

dies, which are greatly superior Pope would sometimes sacrifice 

to his tragedies, is easy, and the truth to point. Pope, indeed, has 

dialogue natural and sprightly ; affected to disclaim the notes on 

and one of them, viz. The Coun- The Dunciad-, in a letter to Aaron 

try Lasses, continued, until a few Hill, he says, " I am weary of 

years past, on the list of acting '* telling a great truth ; which is, 

plays. " that I am not the author of 

Though he was a man of a very *' them.** This is, however, a 

inoffensive behaviour in general, sor/>' and unmanly excuse; he 

yet he imprudently, by a few lines must have consented to the writ- 

in the prologue to The Sultaness, ing of those notes; he must have 

drew oil hiins^lt' the resentment of read and approved them ; and his 

Mr. Poi)e, who has immortalized suffering them to make a part of 

him in The Dunciad i and in one his works was giving them the 

of the notes to the poem is quoted most complete sanction. 

firoro another piece, called The The dramatic pieces which this 

Characters of the Times, the fol- author produced, notwithstand^ 

lowingaccountof our author: ing be appears to have quitted 

'^ Charles Johnson, flunous for writing for the stage for some 

" writing a play every year, and years before his death, are nume* 

«* being at Button's Coffee-house rous, and will be seen in the fol- 

."every 4ay., He bad. probably lowing list: 

vol.. I. ' l> U 
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I. The (kntletrtOH Culfy. C.4to. Mr. J<^Dson was elected F.S.A. 
1702. Aug. 3 1 , 1720 5 and in 1 730 com- 

%, Fortune in her Wits, C. 4to. niunicated an account of the body 

170^* ^^ 3 pjg'wy> found in Peru, with 

3. Love and JMerty. T. 4to. 400,000 dollars. > 

1709. Johnson, Samuel. This gen- 

4. The Ftirce tf Friefubhip, T. tleman, though namesake to the 

5. Lope in a Chest. F. 4to. next mentioned writer, must not 
171'0. Thftft twoilre printed to- be confounded with hixn. He was 
geiber. the author* of the following dra- 

6. The Wife's Retiefi or. The matic pieces 5 one of which, at 
Hu$hand*s Cmre^, C. 4to. 17 12. the time of its first appearance, 

7. The Successful Pif ate. Play, greatly attracted the notice of the 
4to. 1713. public, viz. 

8. The Generous Hushand 5 or, 1 . Hurlothrumlo ; or, TJie Su' 
The Coffee-house PoHiician, C, 4to. pematural. Svo, 1729. 

N. D. [1713.3 2. Cheshire Comics, C. 1730. 

0. The Victm, T. I2nno. 1714. N. P. 

10. The Country Lasses-, or, 3. The Blazing Comet-, The 

The Custom of the Manor, C. Mad Lovers 5 or. The Beauties of 

121110. 171^.- the Poets. Play. Svo. 1732. 

II, The Cobler of Preston. F. 4, JU Alive and- Merry, C. 
Svo. J 7 16. 1737. N.P. 

12. Th^ SuUaness,t, Svo. 1717 > 5. J Fool made Wise. Op. 

13. The Masquerade, C. 6vo. CJom. 1741. N.P. 

N. p. [1719.] 6. 5ir /oA» Falstqff in Mas- 

14. Lot/e in a Forest. C. Svo. querade. F. 174 J. N. f. 
1723.. Three of these pieces were re- 

\5, The Female Fortuneteller, presented at the theatre in tl>e 

C. Svo. 1726. Haymarket; but the first, in par- 

16. The Fillage Opera, Svo. ticular, took an amazing run j 
%72Q. owing to the whimsical madness 

17. Medea, T. Svo. 1731. and extravagance which ran 

18. The Ephesian Matron, F. through the whole piece, and its 
1732. ^ author> who himself performed a 

19. C<elia\ or. The Perjured principal character in it called 
jA3Ver. P. Svo. 1733. Lord Flame j into which be had 

jro^Nsov,HB)?iiY. These n&met thrown such a mixture of fine 

fure ppt to one translation from the thoughts and unintelligible fustian, 

French, The person to whom that no one could possibly under- 

they belonged, it is believed, was stand what he was aiming at ; and 

• gentleman of Berkhampstead, in if at any time this unintelligible- 

Hertfordshire, who, in the early ness was objected to him asa fdult 

penoci of his life, had resided some in his piece, his constant reply 

time atBuenosAyres, in the service was, that the fault did not lie irtr 

rf the South Sea CJompany. He that,,bat in the audience, who did 

was a man of fortune, and died In not take tlie proper method for 

tha year 17()0, having published attaining a knowledge of his mean* 

Romulus. T« translated frocp La ing ; that no one couljd possibly nn- 

Jklotte. Svo. 1724. derstand an author perfectly, unless 
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xamioed his works in the 
situation and state of mind 
ey were written ; and there- 
38 he himself never sate down 
rite without a fiddle in his 
it was impossible for any 
nprehend the sense of what 
rote without an instrument 
3 very same kind to quicken 
noderstandings.. But, in or- 
Q some n>easure to remedy 
eficiency iti the audience> he 
o act his part of Lord Flame 
manner equally extravagant 
he rest of theai&ir; viz. with 
in in his hand, which he oc- 
ally played upon, and some- 
walking in high stilts. His 
on this occasion was such as 



ous or mlscbieroat turn, and ai 
It was accompanied with flights of 
wit and humour that rendered 
htm, though an extraordinary, yet 
far from a disagreeable companion; 
his acquaintance was sought hf 
most of the gentlemen of rortnae 
in that country, at Whose hpusei 
he used to reside alternately for a 
considerable time, in such manuef 
as to render the pursuit of business 
minecessary to him. He lived 
long after he quitted writing for 
the stage ; as that original oddity 
which the world ran mad in ad- 
miration of, only because they did 
not understand it^ at length (pew 
tiresome, and became as univer* 
sally decried as at fint it bad beei| 



nmonly wore, viz. a suit of universally followed. The foK 



velvet, with a long white 
g periwig. It is said, that 
ibert Walpole promoted the 
8 of bis piece as far as lay in 
iwer, making it serve to di- 
he attention of the public 
some state designs of his 

which were at that time 
to be put into execution, 
after the exhibition of this 
ical dram^, was formed a 
ig, called the Hurloihrumbo 
r. A list of its members 
riuted, with a firontispiece 
anting the monster described 
first lines of Horace's Jri 

Johnson was a native of Che* 
md was bred to and foUow- 
professioii of a dancing- 
; yet, from what has been 
-elated, it is apparent that 
t have been infected with a 
tincture of insanity 5 in 
lence of which, it is pro* 
that not many persons 



lowing humorous anecdote ma/ 
»erve to give the reader som# 
idea of Mr. Johnson's general 
turn, and unconcerned manner. 
Our author having been invited 
to pass jBome months at the coun* 
try-house of a gentleman tvliQ 
had a great regard for hiaq^ buC 
whom he had never visited before, 
he accepted the invitation, and 
was for some time treated With the 
utmost hospitality and kindness^ 
But at length, having shown in 
some of his expressions and actions 
that wild and unaccountable ex« 
travagance and oddity which runt 
through his cohipositions, the Jady 
of the house, who happened to en* 
joy but a very indimrent state of 
health, which rendered her hip* 
pish and low-spirited, and being: 
moreover naturally of a timorous 
disposition, began to be extremely 
alarmed at his behaviottr> and ap- 
pi:ehensive that at some time or 



other he might do ntischief either, 
be willing to intrnst their to himsdf or others. On thiasho 
1 in his t^nds; yet, as his repeatedly remonstrated to ber hus« 
8 did not tak^ any d^ger- baind> entreating him to find somo 

0v2 
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rueans ofgettfpg ridof Mr. John- hensions than before} and, fcar- 
ibn; The gentleman, however, ing that he would be as good as 
who was better acquainted with his word, entreated the gentleman 
Johnson's manner, and thei*efore to go back to Mr. Johnson, and 
iinder no such apprehensions, was beg from her that he would con- 
iinv^^lling to proceed to an act of tinue where he was, or at least 
80 much ieeming inhospitality, as favour them with his company as 
the forbidding his house to a per- often as possible j for that, with all 
«on whom he had himself invited his' wildness, she had much rather 
jto it, and therefore declined so see him alive than dead, 
doing for some time j till at length, Johnson, at his death, of which 
pn the continued solicitations of we have not discovered the date, 
Jiis lady, whom he found he could left behind him a tragedy, never 
pot make easy on any other terms, printed, entitled 
he commissioned a mutual friend Pornpey the Great, 
to both to break the affair to Mr. of which only the two following 
Johnson. This being done with lines occur to memory. Some 
all the tenderness imaginable, and character in the piece, sneaking of 
the true Reason asdighed by way of a sieve made use of in the infernal 
. irindicatibn of the gentleman him- regions, says, 
^f, Mr. Johnson, with grer.t cool- ., y^„j ^^j ^^^ jj^^j^ s^,„i^ 
iiess, and a gaiety of temper pecu- «i Diop thiough the riddlc-holcs." 
liar to himself, replied, that he 

fvas most perfectly persuaded of Mr, As a writer he stands in the same 
* '5 regard for him , and should predicament as in bis personal 

Ttber retain the most grateful sense of character ^ hi* works have mad- 
the civilities he had received from ness in them, but at the same time 
fdmi that he also maintained the it is evidently the madness of a 
iiiglast respect for his lady ; and man of great abilities. In his 
thought it nis duty, by every means Hurlothrumbo, more particularly, 
in hts power, to 'contribute to the there are some beauties, in the 
tesloration of her peace of mind midst of numberless absurdities, 
fwhich U appeared that he hdd been that would do honour even to our 
fthe innocent cause of 0sturbingj ; first-rate geniuses. In proof of 
thai he, therefore', might give her which we shall present our readers 
ihe strongest assurances from him, with a few quotations from that 
^ together with his compliments, that drama^ wliich n)ay prove by no 
ha never would again trouble her meansunentertainingj not only as 
fiouse whilst living ; but, as a testi- specimens of his manner of writ- 
monial of his sincere esteem, she. ing, but as they are in themselves 
ndght depend on it that, after his truly worth preserving ; and that 
.death, he should consider her as the the book itself, being extremely 
very first person' to whom, on a scarce, and jnoreovcf, from the 
visit back to this world, he should general idea forpned of it, hardly 
think himself under an obligation to considered as worth looking into, 
pay his respects. This message the greater part of them may 
- being delivered to the lady, who, possibly be unacquainted with that 
we havfc'befpre observed, was of piece. Without regard to order, 
an hypo<;hondriac complexion, therefore, the following sentlfncntg 
|faret^*|ier Inter ,8ti]l greater appre? ^re selected from it. 
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Pride is the serpent's egg, *' the man I love, no wind caa 
*' Jaid Tn the hearts of all, but *' come to nae." 
" liatched by none bat fools." The scen^ between Urbandenoj 

, " Conscience is an intellectual and Puny the miser, contains the 
*' caul that covers the heart, up- following very just remarks oii 
" on which all the facuUit^s sport 
" in terror, like boys that dance 
*' upon the ice." 

'* You are the most covetous 
*' man in the universe j you give 
" what you have away to the poor, 
*' that you' may enjoy it all your- 
self; and when your lime is to 

die, you *U not leave a farthing 
*' behind you to fling away/' 

" He that lives in pleasure runs 
'* up a score, and he that is af-, 
" flicted is paying debts.** 

" A coquet is a whore in the 
" soul, a harlot for the devil/' 

" Oh ! who shall deliver me 
** firom the contagion of mortals ! 
" Of my lambs, that innocently 
** sport all round me, of them I 
'<' will learn humility, and depise 
*'your arrogance: my dog, that 
** scouts upon the plain, I will 

compare him with yoii, and blush 

for you. He loves more, and is 
*' constant, a fervent friend, will 
" fight till death for his master, 
". rises not up against him when he 
*' smites him ; he is grateful, he 
*' flatters not, and to your shame 
" has more compassion ; for with 

his tongue he will heal the wound 

of the oppressed. Ye rationals, 
•' learn of brutes, they teach me to 
*' abhor mankind." 

Sementory's sentiments of hap- 
piness in love are ingenious. *' Of 
*' all happiness (says she) that is the 
" most sweet, that is the nearest to 
" us ; riches lie in the purse, love 
*' in the heart ; never marry for 
*' honour or title j fame is always 
" at a distance ; the man I love is 
*' near. What is fame ) A word ; 
*' that word is wind, the humming 
''•^ a bee; but when I sleep by 
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avarice and upstart gentility. The 
miser is in alarm on a rebellion 
being raised in the city,, and ex- 
claims to himself thus: '* Oh J 
" these rogues are coming, they'll 
'* rob me, take my plajte, and bfealc. 

my windows ; O ! sweet hea-. 

ven, forgive me all my ill-dreamt 

visionary lewdness. If ihey 

come, I shall never purchase 
*\ Kemp's estate, and buy a coat 
" of afHm 2fnd a patent for my sonj 
Enter CJrbandenny. 

'' Urban. So, Old Gaddecar^ 
*' you *re at prayers ; cry aloud, 

thy deity is deaf, with your 

squinting soul that kens both. 

earth and heaven; fling your 
" bags into the elements, then 
" will you look straight upright. 
" Begone, what hast thou to do ii> 
*' this world ? what dost thod 
'* mean ? 

'^ Puny. I mean to be the root 
'' of a family. 

" Urban. If the root be avarice, 
*' what will the body,' branches,* 
" leaves, and fruit be ? twenty 
'* (generations must pass away be- 
*' fore thy seed can be refined sof. 
" far as to produce a gentleman. 

" Puny, Is not gold a gentle- 
'' man j a person -of quality l^^ 
*' What makes a gentleman ? 

" Urban. Education, honour, and- 
** generosity ; add to a fine gentle- 
" man, love, resolution, taste : a 
" person of quality has all these 
'* perfections, and is discerning; 
'* with a sublime thirst in the soul ; 
" a longing to reward merit ; fer- 
" vent to serve the meanest, and 
'* punctual to his word -, hisbIoo4 
'' is double and treble refined; he*s 
''full of heaven; a sun-fire n 4 
p D 3 
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" light that quenches all the flame 'f were iiH«it, are scuffling for tri- 

'^ of nature. " fles, till it raises their inextin* 

** Pung. Cannot a new-born *' gnishable rage to. loggerheads/' 
^ gentleman have all these per- On the present occasion, how- 

^' actions? ever, Mr. Baker, the' original 

'' Urhant'lio\ your upstarts are compiler of this work, was mis* 

''huge and tall, converse with a taken. The last speech he has 

'* prince of the air, and their quoted can boast of little origina* 

^ nostrils are full of the devil.** lity or invention; being only a 

Bologodelmp's curse on Hurlo* copy from £pi8temon*6 yisiun of 

thnimbe is perhaps equal to aay Hetl and the Elysian Fields, with 

thing of the kind in our own or any the various occupaiums of many 

Other language. It is as,follows : great personages there, in the se» 

" May Heaven pour down upon cond book and thirtieth chapter of 

^ him the bitter blessing, the honey Ilabelais*s History of PantagrueL 
?' curse, the gilded pill that satis* Johnson, SAMtJtL. This «x* 

"^ £es desire and injfects the mind } cellent writer, who is no less the 

^ give him richea, and make him glory of the present age and na- 

*' h>ve them ; then will he be ab- tion, tlian he will be the admira- 

'' horred of men, the spirits, the tion of all succeeding ones, was 

*' angels, and. the gods; may a the son ofa bookseller at Litchfield, 

'' proud sign appear in his face, in the county of Staflford, where 

«Mhat he may be a tavern for he was born, September IS, 1709. 

«' devils to riot and banquet in i let He was entered of Pembroke Col- 

'^ him pamper nature, feed high lege, Oxford, on the 29th October 

«^ to destroy his taste, so blind all 1728 ; but left the university i« 

^' the beauties of the mind i then 1731, without taking any degree ^ 

*' will his hungry pleasure devour and as his ^ther, who died in the 

'' ofl^iiMi&eternal treasure of his month of December of that year, 

'' soot.*' • bad suffered great misfortunes in 

. We shall close this set of quoto^ trade, he was driven out acorn- 

tions with part of a speech or Lord moner of nature, having not only 

Flame's, whichibeing the most ex* a profession, but the means of: 

travagant character in the whole subsist^^pK^, to seek. At length, 

piece, will show how much dri- in.MsQ^ i732, he accepted an 

ginality and inventive imagination invitation to the office (^ under- 

this writer possessed, even in his masiter of a free-school at Market 

wildest flights. It is part of a de- Bosworth, in Leicestershire; but 

fcription of the next world, where, not knowing, as he said, whether 

ajfbr he has given some general it was not more disagreeable for 

soGoont of the state^^f spirits there, him to teach, than for boys to 

he thus proceeds : learn the grammar rules, and being 

'' Queen Elizabeth is in her hut likewise,4i8gusted at the treatment 

" sell'mg of fry*d fritters; Pompey which he received from the patn>R 

" and Alexander carry charcoal to of the school, he relinquished it in 

^ feed her fires; the Great Mogul, a few months. Being thus again 

^ the Czar, the grim Bashaw, the without any fixed employment, 

^f Emperor, the Grand Turk, and and with very little money in bis 

*' Caesar, are scrambling for the pocket, he translated Lobo*s /^. 

f' drops of the pan ; aad# 9* they ag§ to Aifsdma, £u the trifling 
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8uiD» it is laid, of £ye guineas, 
which hie received from a book- 
seller in Biroiingham : this was 
the first attempt which he made 



JO H 

he contracted a veiy doge frinnl* 
shipj and such were their extregif 
necesstti&i, that tbe^ often wan* 
dered who}e nights m the stinctii, 



to procure assistance by means of fyr want of money to procure 

his pen^ and it must have held ^cm a lodging. Jn 1744 he pub^ 

forth veiy little encourageinent to lished the life of his^ unfortunate 

his GDmmenciBg author by pro- companion ; a work which, hai 



fessiop. 

In 1735, being then in his 26th 
year, he naarried Mrs. Porter, a 
mercer^s widow in Birmingham ; 
whose age wns aJmost double his, 
who had never i>een very captiva- 
ting, and whose fortune amounted 
to hardly 800/. -^He now tet up 



he never written any tb'mg eke^ 
would have placed him wy high 
in the rank of authors^ 

At London again our author ap« 
pears to have met with diaappointr 
ments which disgusted Ijim wiibh 
the town ; for, in August 1737, 
we find him desirous 0/ retumioff 



a private academy, near his native again iotQ his native country, to 
city i but this undertaking did not ^^ke upon himself the office of 



succeed; he kept his academv only 
ayear anda half ; during which time 
he wrote a great part of his tragedy 
oflrmei which beipgread toaMr. 
Walmskj, register of the preroga- 
tive court of Litchfield, he thought 
so highly of Johnson's abilities, tnat 
he advised him to finish it, ^nd 
produce it on the stage. Flattered, 
it may be supposed, with these en- 
comiums, be set ouXsomt^ time in 
the year 1737 with his pupil David 
Garrick fSi>r London, leaviug Mrs. 
Johnson to take care of the house, 
and the wreck of her £>rtune. 

How. he spent hi$ time upon his 
first conwng to London is not parti- 
cularly known ; his tragedy wasre- 
fa^ed by the managers of 4liat day ; 
and for some years The GentUmaiCs 
Mmgaxiae seems to have been his 
principal resource for employment 
and support. Mrs. Johnson, who 
went to London soon after her hus- 
band, now lived sometimes in os^ 
place, and sometimes in another : 
but Johnson himself was oftener to 
be found at St. John's Grate, where 
The Gentleman's Magaxine was 
published, than in bis own lodg- 
ings. It was there he became^a^- 
qnainted w£b Sx99§fi^ with wteiy 



master of a charity-school in Ui 
neighbourhood, then vacant, the 
salary of which was sisty poundi 
a year. But the statutes of tha 
school requiring the person who 
should be elected to be a Master of 
Arts^ this attempt seems to have 
been ^ustrated. Having £on-^ 
ceived the design of one of iht 
noblest and most useful, though at 
the same time the most laborieus 
works tliat could be possibly un- 
dertaken, viz. a complete Gram« 
xnar and Dictionary of our hither* 
to unsettled language; he drew 
up a plan of the said design, in a 
letter to the Bight Honourable the 
£arl of Cbcstei%eldi which, being 
published, gave the strongest proo^ 
iu its own composition, to hoer 
great a degree of grammatical per- 
fection and classical, elegance the 
English tongue was ca|}able of be- 
ing brougjit. The execution of 
this plan cost him the labour of 
many years ; but the manner in 
which it was at last executed made 
ample amends for all the expecta- 
tions of the public, in regard to it, 
for so long a time ; and the ho- 
nours paid him on the occasion of 
hi» publicaiioB by ^vemi ef tlie 
ox>4 
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fol^ign academies, particularly by name of Juvenal shall be remera** 
^e Academia della Crusca, leave bered, this gentleman*8 iipproved 



all encomiam on the wox'k in this 
place entirely superfluous. Du- 
ring some intervals of recess, ne- 
cessary to the fali^ie of this stu- 
pendous undertaking, Mr. Johnson 
fmbltshed Ixmdon, a poem, and 
many other pieces, which are ex- 
eellenr m their kind : among which 
The Rambler, a scries of periodi- 
cal essays, which came out twice 
a week for two years successively, 
stood hi the foremost rank. In 



imitations of him, in his two satires, 
entitled London and The Vanity of 
Human IVtshes, must be read witu - 
ddrght. His imagination was 
amazingly extensive, and his know- 
ledge of men and manners un- 
bounded ; as Hiay be plainly traced 
in his Easteni stories in The Ram- 
hler, in which he has not only sup- 
ported to the utmost the sublimity 
of the Eastern manner of expres- 
sion, but even greatly excelled any 



the course of so great a number of of the oriental writers in the fer- 
these papers as this long period trlity of hrs invention, the conduct 



demanded, those which the un- 
dertaker of them was favoured 
with by others, were inconsiderable; 
and yet, on the whole, the pro- 
duct of this single genius, thus 



of his plots, and the justice and 
strength of his sentiments. His 
capital work of that kind, how- 
ever, is a nov^l, entitled Rasselas^ 
Prince of Abyssinia, too well knowd 



perpetually ecoployed, proved at and universally read to need any 
least equal, if not superior^ to comment here, and in which, as 



Ibat of the club of first-rate wits 
who were concerned in those ce- 
lebrated works The Spectator and 
Tatler, Dr. Johnson's style in 
prose is nervous and classically 
correct j in verse his numbers are 
harmonious and musical, yet bold 



he does at present, so he probably 
ever will, stand without an equal. 
Our author indeed was formed 
to sustain the character of an ex- 
alted moralist ; and never was 
known to descend from himself 
till he became a political writer. 



and poignant, and on the whole When talents designed for the sup- 
approach neater to Mr, Pope's port of religion and truth are pro- 
manner of versification than those stituted to the defence of royal and 
of any other writer j and though ministerial errors, who is not ready 



he has favoured the world with 
but little in absolute^ verse (for all 
bis prose is poetry) ; yet that little, 
like diamonds of the first water, 
will ever be held in the highest 



to exclaim with Pistol— 7%«i did 
the sun on dunghill shine ! 

On the 14th of March 1752, 
The Rambler was terminated ; and 
on the 17th of the same month his 



estimation ; while gems of larger wife died, whom he lamented as 

bulk, with less intrinsic worth, long as he lived. Soon after 

are scarcely looked upon. When The Rambler was concluded. Dr. 

Mr. Pope had read his London, Hawkesworth projected The Ad' 

and received no satisfactory answer ^venturer, upon a similar plan ; and 

to repeated inquiries concerning the papers with the signature T. 



ita author, his observation was, 
«' it cannot belong before my cu- 
*^ riosity will be gratified } the 
** writer of this poem will soon be 



which are confessedly the most 
splendid in the whole collection, 
are now known to have been th^ 
production of Johnson, who te- 



'*< deUrti^* In ^ort^ while the cri.?^ for each the sum of tw^ 
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guineas. Oh th<5 .15th of April Boswellj some of the Hebrides, of 
J 758, he began a new periodical western islands of Scotland, and 
paper, entitled The Idlur, which published an account of his jour- 
came out every Saturday, in a ney, in a volume which offended 

- weekly newspaper, and was con- many persons, by the violent at- 
tinued till the 5th of April" 176O. tack which ifmade on the authen* 
In January 17^9> his mother died, ticity of the poems attributed to 
at the great age of 90 5 soon after- Ossian. In 1774 he addressed a 
"wards he wrote his Rassetas, Prince pamphlet to the electors of Great 
of M-yssinia, that with the profits Britain, entitled The Patriot. In 
"he might defray the expense of his 1775 he published Taxation no 
mother's funeral. Tyranny ; in answer to the reso- 

Having been, early in 1762, re- lutions and address of the Ameri- 

presented to the Kilig as a very can Congress. In 1765 Trinity 

learned m&n without any certain College, Dublin, had created him 

provision. His Majesty was pleased LL. D. by diploma-, and he now 

to gran? him a pension of three received the same honour fron^ 

hundred; pounds a year j which, if the university of Oxford. In 1777 

it dimlrtished his distress, increas- he was induced to exercise that 

*ed bis indolence ; for he constant- humanity, which in htm was obe-? 

ly avowed that he had no other dient to every call ; Pr. Williao^ 

motive for writing than to gain Dodd, a clergyman under sentence 

money. Solitude indeed was his of death for forgery, found means to 

aversion J • and in order to avoid it interest Johnson in his behalf, and 

^s much as possible. Sir Joshua procured from him two of the most 

Reyncdds and he instituted, in energetic compositions of the kin4 

1764, a club which existed long ever seen 5 the one, a petition fron^ 

. without a nanie, but was after- himself to the King ; the other, a 

wards known by the title of the like address from his wife to thq 

Literafy Club, It consisted of Queen : these petitions failed of 

iomc of the most enlightened men success, 

of the age, who met once every His last undertaking. The Lives 

week, at seven o'clock, at the o/'//ftf/^oe/5, would alone have been 

Turk's H^ad, in Grerard Street, sufficient to immortalize his name 

. Soho. ' among his countrymen. The ex-^ 

In 1765 Johnson was intro- cellence of this work is powerful 

disced into the family of th^ famous enough to extinguish even the in- 

,brewer, Mr. Thrale -, and in Oc- dignation which his poliiical tenets 

tober of this year he published his (so frequently incorporated with his 

edition of Shakspeare, In 1767 critical remarks) may sometimes 

he was honoured by a private con- have excited in these of an oppo- 

versation with the King} and two site way of thinking. 

years afterwards, upon the esta- About the middle of June 1783, 

blishment .of the Royal Academy, his constitution sustained a severer 

was nominated Professor of An- shock than it had ever before felt, 

dent. Literature 3 an ofjice merely by a stroke of the palsy; so sudden 

honorary, and conferred on him and so violent, that it rendered 

• at the recommendation of his him for a short time speechless. 

- friend the president. ^ As usual, his recourse under this 
», - * rln 1773* he visited, with Mr. affliction was to i^iety •, he; txv^^Vo 
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repeat the Lord's Prayer £r.st in 
English, then in Latin, and after- 
wards in Greek; but succeeded 
pnly in the last attempt. From 
this alarming attack he recovered 
Mrith wonderful quickness j but it 
left behind it some presages of an 
hydropic affection; and he was 
soon afterwards seized with a spas- 
modic asthma, of such violence, 
that he was confined to the house 
in great pain -, while his dropsy 
increased, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the most distinguished 
' physicians in London and Ediu*- 
burgh : he had, however, such an 
interval of ease as enabled him, in 
the summer of 17S4, to visit his 
friends at Litchfield, Oxford, and 
Ashbourne in Derbyshire. 

His constant dread of death was 
60 great, that it astonished all who 
bad access to know the piety of his 
mind and the virtues of his life. 
This, however, was the case only 
while death was approaching from 
Bome distance. From the time he 
was certain it was near, ail his 
&ars were calmed j and he died 
on the 13 th of December 1784, 
full of resignation, strengthened 
by ^ith, and joyful in hope. He 
was buHed in Westminster Abbey 
on the 20tb. 

Dr. Johnson wrote only one 

dramatic piece, the success of 

which was not equal to its merit -, 

. owing entirely to his having too 

strictly adhered to the Aristotelian 

rules of the drama to render his 

piece agreeable to the taste of our 

theatrical audiences, who look for 

little more than plQ| and incident, 

V without paying any great regard 

either to character, language, or 

sentiment; it was performed at 

Drury Lane Theatre, and is entitled, 

Irene. Trag. 8vo. 1749. 

It would, however, be the 

highest injustice^ after bestowing 



these undeniable encomiums on 
his genius, were we not to observe^ 
that nothing but ^hat genius could 
possibly exceed the extent of his 
erudition -, and it would be adding 
a greater injury to his still more 
valuable (j[ualities, were we to stop 
here; since, together with' the 
ablest head, beseems to have, been 
possessed of the very best heart. 
Every Tine, every sentiment, that 
issued from his pen, tended to the 
great centre of all his views, the 
promotion of virtue, religion, and 
humanity; nor were his actions 
less pointed toward the same great 
end. Benevolence, charity, and 
piety, were' the most striking fea- 
tures in his character ; and while 
his writings point out to us what a 
good man ought to be, his own 
conduct set us an example of what 
he is. 

JoBNSTONE, J^iiES, a majof 
in the army, we believe^ who 
produced 

The Dislanded Officer. C. 8vo. 
1786. 

Jokes, Henry. This author 
was a native of Ireland, being born 
at Dro^eda, in the county of 
Meath, iq th^t kingdom. He was 
bred a bricklayer; but, htvios^ a 
natural inclination for the Muses, 
pursued his devotions to them 
even during the labours of his 
mere mechanical avocations, and 
composing a line of brick and a 
line of verse alternately, his walls 
and poems rose in grovi'th toge- 
ther ; but which of his labours wilt 
be most durable, time alone must 
determine. His turn, a^ is most 
generally the case with mean poets, 
or bards of humble origin, was 
panegyric. This procured him 
some friends; and, in the year 1745, 
when the Earl of Chesterfield went 
over to Ireland as JLiord Lieateoant» 
Mr. Jones was recommended tolbo 
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3 of that nobleman, who \ms 
Qore remarkable for bis own 
ig talents and brinianc}r of 
tban for bis zealous and 
ous patronage of genius in 
iver person or whatever rank 
Agbt chance to meet with it. 
Excellency, delighted witli the 
rery of this mechanic Muse, 
)ly favoured him with his own 
) and generous munificence, 
Jso thought proper to trans- 
tbis opening Hower into a 
ler and more thriving climate. 
"ought him with him toJEng- 
recommended him to many 
i ntibility there, and not only 
t influence and interest pro* 
him a large subscription for 
oyisbing a collection of bis 
•; but it is said even took on 
iff the alteration and correc** 
y£ his tragedy, and also tbe 
of prevailing on the n^ana** 
>f Govent Garden Theatre lo 
it on tbe stage. This noble* 
ilsb recommended faim in the 
test manner to the late Mr. 
y Cibber> whose friendly and 
lie disposition induced him to 
him a:thousand a^ts of friend* 
and even made strong efibrts, 
S' mterest at court, to have 
iSi to him the succession of 
turel after his death. 
xh these favourable prospects, 
^ht have been es^pected that 
Jones would have passed 
gh life with so much decency 
have ensured his own bappi- 
and done credit to tbe par* 
of his friends ; but ^is was 
le case. *' Hh temper," says 
'bo seems to have known him, 
I, in consequence of the do* 
lion of bis passions, uncertain 
I capricious ; easily engaged, 
I easily disgusted : and as eco- 
ny ' was a iMrtue which could 
«r- iae taken into his cata* 



''logue, he appeared to think 
'' himself bom rather to be sop- 
'' ported by others, tban under a 
'' doty to secure to himself the 
*' prcm which his writings an4 
*' the munificence of bis patrons 
'< from time to time afforded.** 

After experiencing many re* 
verses of fortune, which an over- 
bearing spirit and an imprudence 
In regard to pecuniary concerns 
consequently drew on bim, he died 
in great want, in April 1770, in a 
garret belonginfi; to the master of 
the Bedford Cofree-bouse, by whose 
charity he had been some time 
supported ; leaving an e^iample to 
those of superior capaQties and 
attainments, who, despising the 
common maxims of life, often 
feel the want of not pursuing 
them when it is too late. 

Of the play of Mr. Joiies*s, 
which we have before mentioned, 
thejitle is, 
\/The Earl of Essex. T. 8vo. 1753. 
Otrr opinion of Mr. Jones's itierii; 
as a dramatic writer may be seen 
in our account of this play in the 
second volume of the present work. 
His poetical worth in his othcx 
writings was certainly not in itself 
.contemptible, yet was f^ from 
being of the first-rate kind. In 
short, it was pretty nearly on a par 
with that of another riistic-bied 
bard of the last century, to whom 
the rc^al favour having given a 
sanction, it became a fashion to 
admire his writings ; though the 
greatest value that either that gen- 
t}eman*s poems, or those of onr 
author, possessed to call them into 
notice, above hundreds of the 
humbler inhabitants of Parnassus, 
was their being produced by ge- 
niuses entirely uncultivated; so 
that the wonder was not, how men 
of a poetical turn sliould produce 
such verses as theirs^ but lx)w 
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any t«rses ^t all should be th« pYo* 
duce of a thatcher or a bricklayer. 
[Mr. Baker seems here to have 
fyrgotten, that Beo Jonsoi) was a 
brother of the trowel.} * 

He also, left a tragedy unfinish- 
ed> called 

The Cave ofldra; 
which falling into the hand^ of 
Dr. HifFeman, he enlarged it to 
five acts^ and brought it out under 
the title of 

The Heroine of the Cave, 
It is believed, that another play of 
bis remains in MS. called 

Harold. T. 

JoNES^ Henry, a shoemaker, 
yho wrote 

Lucy, D. P. or Masque. 8vo. 
,N. D. 

Jones, Capt. Jenkin. This 
gentleman is the author of a dra- 
matic piece, entitled 

The Philanihropst. P. 8vo. 
1801. 

Capt. Jones was also author of 
Pros and Cons for Cupid and Hy- 
men j Hobby Horses ; and a novel 
in 4 volumes, called Unforiunate 
Ammtrs ; with Biographic Sketches 
of some noted and eccentric Cha^ 
racters, &c. 

Jones, John. Of this author 
we find no further mention than 
that he lived in the reign of 
Charles I. and wrote one very in- 
difterent play, entitled 

Adrasta, T. C. 4to. l635. 

Jones, Lindesius. A person 
of this name published 

The Authors, Dr. Sat. 8vo. 
1755. 

Jones, T. Of this gentleman 
vreonly know that he is author of, 

1, Phantoms, F. 8vo. 1803. 

2. Confined in Fain, F. 8vo. 
1805. 

We believe, however^ that he 
was not the' 

Jones, T, who wrote 
7^ Sons, T. ^vo. I80p, 
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Jones," Sir William, Knt; 
was son of Mr. William Jones, 
an eminent mathematician, con- 
temporary with Newton, and was 
bom in London, Sept. 28, 1746. 
In 1764, after a previous educa- 
tion at Harrow, he was entered of 
University College, Oxford, wliere, 
to classical pursuits, he added thfe 
study of the Persic and Arabic 
languages ; also tlie Spanish, Ita- 
lian, and Portuguese. At the age 
of nineteen he became tutor to 
Lord Althorpe, now Earl Spencer ; 
and during his residence at Wim- 
bledon, in that noble family, he 
rend the greater part of the Old 
Testament in Hebrew, In 17^ 
he made the tour of France -, and 
about the same time undertook, 
at the request of the King of Den- 
mark, to translate The History of 
Nadir Shah from Persian into 
French. In 1770 he entered ort 
the study of the law at the Tem- 
ple 5 but continued his application 
to oriental learning and general 
literature. In 1774 he ^)ublishe(l 
his Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, 
dedicated to the university of Ox- 
ford. In 1 77g appeared his trans- 
lation of the Speeches of Isceus, 
from the Greek, with notes ; and 
the year following, An Inquiry 
into the legal Mode of suppressing- 
Riots, occasioned by the disgrace7 
fill scenes which hnpperied that 
year iix the metropolio. In 1793 
he obtained the appointment of 2 
Judge of the supreme court at 
Calcutta; a situation which had 
been the object of his anxious 
wishes. The honour of knight- 
hood was on this occasion con- 
ferred on him 5 and he soon after 
married Anna Maria Shipley, 
daughter of the Bishop of St. 
Asaph. In April of that year he 
embarked for India, and on the 
yojrage projected the establishment 
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of a society in Bengal, for the An^ the knprovoncnt of his mind, . 

purpose of illustrating oriental an- ^. K«'gn«J it calmly, 

*.■*.. a 1-^ ,. rri Givinr glofv to his Creator, 

tiquities and literature. The vo- ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ 

kimes of its transactions are mes- ^nd good-wiU to all his creatures, 

timable, and are enriched by se- • On the — day of — , 

veral valuable productions from In the year of our blessed Redeemer—- 

his pen. As Judge, he was inde- He owes bis station In the pre- 

fatigable and impartial. He studied sent work to the following piece: 

the native laws of the country, and Sacontala. An Indian Drama, 

became so versed in the Sanscrit 4to. 1790. 

and the codes of the Brahmins, as Jon son, Benjamin, one of 

to gain the admiration of the most the most considerable dramatic 

learned men in that country. This poets of the seventeenth cen- 

excellent man died in India April tury, whether - we consider the 

27, 1794. His works were col- number or the merit of his pro- 

lected and published in 6 vols. 4to. ductions, was bom at Westmin- 

^!^99f an<i i^" ^ifi-* written by Sir ster June 11, 1574, and was edu- 

John Shore (Lord Teignmouth) in cated at the public school there, 

1 vol. 4to. in 1S04. A beautiful under the great Camden. He was 

monument has been erected to his descended from a Scots family ; 

meijiory in- St. Paul's cathedral by and his father, who lost his estate 

the East India Company. under Queen Mary, dying before 

Unlike many other eminent li- our poet was born, and his mother 

lerary characters of the age. Sir marrying a bricklayer for her se- 

William was a sincere and pious cond husband, Ben was takeq froia 

Christian; instead of labouring, school to work at his father-in- 

by his writings, to propagate the law*s trade. Not being captivated 

doctrines of infidelity, as has been with this employment, he went 

a favourite practice with some into the Low Countries, and dis- 

modem philosophers of reputation, tinguished himself in a military 

he was desirous to lend the Scrip- capacity. 

tures his utmost support ; and, in On his return to England he 

one of bis latest annual discourses enter^ himself at St. John's Col* 

to the Asiatic Society, he has done lege, Cambridge j bu^^ how long 

more to give validity to the Mosaic he continued there we are not in-, 

history of the creation than the formed. On his quitting th^ unl- ^ 

researclies of any contemporary^ versity he applied to the stage for 

writer. The following epitaph, a maintenatice, and became. a 

written by and for himself, is member of an obscure company, 

equally admirable for its truth and which performed at the Curtaia 

its elegance : in Shoreditch. At the same time 

Hcie was deposited jie turned his thoughts to compo-. 

The mortal part of a man .j-q^ j^^ jg generally supposed 

Who feared GOD, but no^^^^^^^^^ to have been unsucceiiful This 

And mainiainea indepenaence, . tt* ^* 

But sought not riches ; first attempts. His performance* 

Who thought none below him as an actor met with little more 

. Bqt the base and unjust ; applause 5 and, to complete his 

None above him but the wise and virtuwis; ^jgery, he had the misfortune in 

Wholovedhis^re^ts^k.^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ j.^ ,^j^ opponent, for 

,Ajadh*fiijg tooted hiJi life wiheirscrTice, which he was committed to prison •» 
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butliow loDgiie remained there, '' sent me ten guineas, because I 

or by what methods he obtained '' am poor, and live in an alley : 

his liberty, we have no account. '' go and tell him tliat his soul lives 

It was, however, while in custody " m an alley/* 

for this offence thai he was made a lo justice, however, to the m«- 

convert to the church of Rome, in mory of Charles, it should be ob- 

whose communion he steadily per- served, that this story was probo- 

sisted for twelve years. bly formed from the cynicalness of 

It is supposed, that about this Ben Jonson*s temper, rather tlian 

time he became acquainted with from any real &ct 5 as it is certain 

Shakspeare^ who, , according to that the King once bestowed a' 

tradition, assisted him in some of bounty of one hundred pounds on 

his dramatic attempts, and con« him, which is acknowledged in an 

aijderaUy promoted his interest, epigram written on the occasion. 

tboQgfa be could not by means of He died of the palsy Aug. 16, ' 

It secure himself from the virulence 163 7, aged 63 years, and was bu*' 

of our author's pen. For many ried in Westminster Abbey; ' - 

years £rom this period, Ben pro- His drainatic compositions are 

duced some piece annually, for the vtry numerous, and are here set 

most part with applause^ and esta* down according to the times in 

blisbed his reputation with the which they were originally per- 

publfc 88 one of the supports of formed : 

the English stage^ 1. Eoery Man in his Humour, 

In 1613 he was in France; but C. 1598. 4to. 1601. 

^e- occasion of his going, and the 2. Every Man out of his Humour, 

atay he made, are alike Uncertain. C. S. 1599. 4t6. WOO, 

In 1519 he went to Oxford, fe« 3. Cynthia s Revels} or. The 

sided some time at Christchurch Fountain of Self -hve, C. S. 1600.. 

College, and in Julv 161 9 was 4 to. 

cieat^ M. A. iu a niU house of 4* Poetaster \ or. His Arraign* 

convocation. Oi\ the death of ment, C. S. 16OI. 4to. I602. 

Samuel Daniel, in October, the ^. Se/anus, kis Fall, T. 1603. 

same year, he succeeded to the 4to. l605. 

vacant laurel ; tl)e salary of which 6. Fart of King James's Enter* 

was then one hundred marks per tainment in passing to his Corona- 

annum; but on our author ^s ap* tion, 1603. 4to. 

plication in 1630, it was aug- 7 , A particular Entertainment of 

mented to the annual sum of one the Queen and Prince at yJlthorpe, 

hundred ^unds and a tierce of 25 June tdOS. 4to. 

Spanish wine. 8. A private Entertainment of the 

As we do not tind Jonson's eco- King and Queen, on Mayday in the 

Qomical virtues any where record- Morning, at Sir JVillkim Cornwal- 

ed« -it is the less to be wondered Us*s House at Hlghgale, 1 604. 

at, that quickly afhsr we learn that 9. Folpone; or. The Fox, C. 

lie was very poor and sick, lodg- 1^5. 

iog in an obscure alley > on which 10. The Queen* s Masque ofBlack* - 

occasion it was, that King Charles, ntis. 160$. 

beinff prevailed on in biff favour, 11. The Entertainment of the two 

sent mm ten guineas; which Ben Kings of Great Britain and Den^ 

Ipceivlng, saidi *' His M^esty has marl, at Theobalds, July 24, I606 
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J 12. Hifmeitma; or, The Solemni" /« Baron it Tfnur^ Amhaitai»r Eg* 

ties of a Mtuerue and Barriers at traordinarif from the French Gng, 

Court, on the Marriage of the Earl Feb. 22, I617. 
of Essex and Lady Frances, second 33. The Vision ofDeBghi. M. 



Dmtghter to the Earl of Snffolk. 
1606. 4to. 

13. An Enferttdnment of King 
James and Queen Anne at Theo" 
balds, 22dofMiay 1607. 

14. The Queen* s Masque of 
Beauty, presented at IVItitAall on 
the Sunday Night after Twelfth- 
night. idOS. 

15. A Masque with Nuptial Songs, 
at Lord Viscount Haddington* sMar- 
rlage at Court, on Shrove Tuesday 
as Night. I6OS. 

16. The Masque of Queenes, 
eekbraied ai miitehaU, Feb. 2, 
1609. 

17. Epkane\ or« The Silent 
IPbman. C. 16O9. 4to. 

iS.The Case is altered. C. 1609. 
[This bad beeo acted befpre 

19. The Speeches at PrinceHenry*s 
Barriers. N. D. 

20. Oberon the Fair^ PrinCe. M. 
N.D. 

21. The Akhyndst. C. I6IQ. 
4to. 

22. Lovefreedfrom Ignorance and 
FoUy. M. N. D. 

23. Lope restored. M . N. D. 

24. A Challenge at Tilt at a Mar- 
tiage. M. N. D. 

25. Catiline, his Conspiracy. T. 
1611. 4 to. 

26. The Irish Masque at Court, 
N.D. 



1617. 

34. Pleasure reconciled to Virtue. 
M. 1619. 

35. Ftir the Honour of Wales. 
M. N.D. 

36. News from the new JVbrli 
discovered in the Moon. M. 1^20. 

37. The metamorphosed Gipsies. 
M. 1621. 

"58. The Masque of Augurs, with 
the several Anti-masques presesUei 
on Twelfth-night, 1021. 

39. Time vindicated to himsejf 
and to his Honours ; M, present^ 
Twelfth-rdght, 1623. 

40. Neptune*s Triumph for the 
Return of Albion } M* presented on 
Twelfth-night, 1624. 

41 . Pan*s Anniversary ; or, The 
Shepherd^s Hofyday. M. l625. 

42. The Staple of News. C. 1625. 
, 43. The Masque of Owls at Ke* 

nekuorth, 1626. 

44. The Fortunate Isles, and their 
Union. M. 1626. 

45. The New Inn 5 or. The Light 
Heart. C. I629. 8vo. l63l. 

v4(). Love*s Triumph through Cal* 
lipolis. M. 1030. 

47. Chloridid', or. Rites to Chlon 
ris and her Nymphs. M. 1630. 

48. The King*s Entertainment at 
IFelbeck, in Nottinghamshire, at his 
going to Scotland, 1633. ' 

49. Love's Welcome : The King 
and Queen* s Entertainment at Bof- 



27. Mercwry vindicated from the sover, at tlie Earl of Newcastle's, 
jHbhemists at Court. M. N. D. the 30th of July l634 



28. Bartholomew Fair. C. I6l4. 

29. The Golden Age restored. M. 
^15u 

30. Christmas^ his Masque. I61 6. 
3J. The Demi is art Ass. C. 

1616L 

32. A Masque ai Lord Haye*s, 
fir the Entertainm^t of Monatmr 



50. Magnettck Lady) or, Hu^ 
mours reconciled. C. 

51. A Tale of a Tub. C. 

52. The Sad Shepherd ^ or, 4 
Tala of Robin Hood. Past. Uii» 
finished. 

53. Mortimer's Fall. T. Ua- 
finished. 
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Th« last four were orlginalfy in 
the folio edition of £en Jdb^on's 
Works, 1540. 

Ben Jonson publislied part of 
bi& Works in folio l6l6. 

Another volume in folio, l631. 

Another edition of the whole in 
folio 1692, with a portrait, laure- 
ated. 

An edition in six volumes, Svo. 
1716, with engravings. 

An edition by Mr. Whalley, in 
seven volumes, Svo. 17 56. 

Besides tlie pieces above men- 
tioned, Ben Jonson joined with 
Chapman and Marston in 

Eastward Hoe, C. l605. 
sad with Fletcher and Middleton 
!n 

The Widow. C. ,4to. l652. 
Id Dodsley's Collection, 

To Ben Jonson, Wood ascribes 
a play (but we do not find any 
person who has sden it), called 

The Motives, C. Svo. 3622. 

It is observable, that Meres, in 
bis JPi/'^Tre^iry, printed in 1598, 
enumerates B. Jonson among the 
most eminent ^ra^ re writers of that 
time. Yet his first play fEvery 
Man in his Humour) is not sup- 
posed to have appeared before that 
ye^x ; and the only two tragedies 
he has left were not acted or print- 
ed till some years afterwards. 

The writers of that time indeed 
use the word tragedy in a very lax 
sense I but Jonson had not then 
written even a poem of so serious 
a cast as to be entitled to that ap- 
pellation. 

We shall here add a character of 
Ben Jonson as sketched by Dry- 
dea: 

" If we look upon him while he 
^' was himself (tor his last plays 
" were but his dotages), I think 
"" him the most learned and judi- 
'* cious writer which .any theatre 
" ever had. He was a most severe 
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judge of himself as -well ? as> 
others. One cannot say he want-- 
ed wit, but rather that he wa» 
frugal of it. In his works yoa^ 
find little to retrench or aljLer* 
Wit and language, and hunaow 
also in some measure, we had. 
before him ; but something 06" 
art was' wanting to the drama^ 
till he came. He managed his 
strength to more advantage thaia 
any w|io preceded him. Yoa 
seldom find him making love 
in any of his scenes, or endea- 
vouring to move. the passions.; 
his genius was too sullen and 
saturnine to do it gvacefulljr, 
especially when he. knew he 
came after those' who had per- 
formed both to such a heigjit 
Humour was his proper sphere, 
'and in that he delighted most 
to represent mechanic people. 
He was deeply conversant in the 
ancients, both Greek and Latin» 
and he borrowed boldly from 
them : there is scarce a poet or 
historian among the Roman an-* 
thors of those limes, whom he 
has not translated in Stjsnus and 
Catiline. But he has done hii} 
robberies so openly, that one 
may see he fears not ta be 
taxed by any law. He invades 
authors like a monarch, and 
what would be theft in other 
poets, is only victory in him. 
With the spoils of these writen 
he so represents old Rome to us 
in its rites, ceremonies, and cus- 
toms, th^t if one of their poets 
had written either of his trage- 
dies, we had seen less of it than 
in him. If there was any fault 
in his language, it was, that he 
weaved it too closely and labo* 
riouslyi' in his comedies espe* 
cially 1 perhaps too, he did a 
little too much Romanize our 
tongue, leaving the words vM)icb 
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"" be translated almost as ranch Hogsdon, with the Humours of 

** Latin as he fband them } where- (Food Street Compter. C. 4to. 

. '' In, though he learnedly followed 1657. 

S' their language, he did not 2. Fancy's Festivals, M. 4to» 

'' enough comply with the idiom 1657. 

" of ours. If 1 would compare 3. Money is an Ass, C. 4to. 

''him with Shakspeare, I must 1668. 

'' acknowledge him the more cor- 4. Love hath found out his Byes, 

''rect poet, but Shakspeare the N. P. 

'' greater wit. Shakspeare was This last was among the MSS. 

** the Homer, or father of our destroyed by Mr. Warburton's ser- 

'' dramatic poets ; Jonson was vant. 

the Virgil, the pattern of ela- Jordan was author of the city 
*' borate writing; I admire him. Pageants for 1671, I672, I673, 
" but I love Shakspeare. To con- I674, 1675, I676, I677, I678, 
" clode of him, as he ha» given I679, 168O, 168I, 16S2, [proba* 
'' ns the most correct plays, so in bly, l683], 1684. See Vol. III. 
." the precepts which he has laid art. Pageants. 
^' down in his Discoveries, we have There was a little collection of 
" at many and profitable rules for Jordan's verses, called l^it n a 
"perfecting the stage, as any Wilderness of Promise — Poesie, in 
" wherewith the French can fur- 8vo. a pamphlet without date, de« 
''nlshua." dicated to Dr. Thomas Turner^ 

JoNSoar, BsNjAMiif, Jun. We Dean of Canterbury. Thomaa 
are told by Dr. Anderson, that Jordan also published ^royo/Hor- 
tbis ddest son of old Ben, in con- Ifour of hyal Poems^ &c. 1663 ; 
jonctioo with [Richard] Brome, also Pictures of Passions^ Fancies, 
wrote a play, called and Affections, in Variety of Cha* 

A Fault in Friendship. l623. racters, 8vo. no dates also Piety 
N.P. and Poetry, &c. 8vo. no datei 

and died Nov. 20, 1635. A col- . also The Muses Mekdy, in a Con-- 
lection of his poems was published sort of Poetry, &c. by the same, 
in 1672. It should seem, says Svo. no date; a\so Jewets of In^ 
Dr. A. that he was not on good genmly set in a Coronet of Poetry, 
terms with his father. Svo. no date ; also A Nursery of 

. JoiDAW, Thomas, was a per- Novelties for delightful Censure, 
filmier belonging to the company 8vo. no date \ also A Rosary of 
at the Red Bufl, and acted the Rarities in a Garden of Poetry ; 
part of Lepida, in the tragedy of also Music and Poetry in Raillery 
MesseUina: He flourished in the (ind Drollery j also Clarigil and 
reign of Charles the First, and was Clartnda m a Forest of Fancies, 
one of the few players and poets 8vo. no date. 
who lived to see the restoration of Jordan, William. See Cok- 
Cfaarles the Second. On the death nish Intbbludes, in tlie second 
of John Tatham, he succeeded volume of this work. 
him as city poet, and is supposed Joyner, William, was bom 
to have diai in 1665. He was in Oxfordshire, in the latter end 
tiioceeded as city poet by Matthew of King Charles I.'s reign, and 
Tanbman, and left four \)lays, viz. was educated at Magdalen Coilj^e^ 

■I. 7A(f JTalks of hnngton and where be obtained a feUoN7«lI<^^ 

TOIm I. E « 
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which he kept till he chaoged his 
religion ; on which he made a vo- 
luntary resignation of it> and, being 
fopd of jnetirement, took great de- 
light in the favour and good-will 
of his private friends^ which a na- 
tural sweetness of disposition that 
be possessed^ and an inoffensive 
prudence in bis behaviour, ob- 
tained for him in a very perfect 
degree; Qor did he think proper 
io interfere either in the public 
controversies of religion or the af- 
^rs of state, till, on th^ new mo- 
dellbg of the university under the 
EcclesiasticalComrnissioners in JCiog 
James II. *s reign, he was reinstated 
in his former rank in the college; 
vhich, however, he did npt very 
long enjoy, for shortly after, viz. 
at the Revolution, the college was 
restored to its former settlement, 
and he and the rest of the fellows 
amoved : on which occasion he 
again betook himself to solitude^ 
fii an obscure village in Bucking- 
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hamshire, where he lived for many 
years in the most retired manned 
not dying till the 14th of Septem- 
ber 1706. When he first with- 
drew from Oxford, he wrote one 
dramatic piece, entitled 

The Roman Empress. T. 4to. 

1671. 

' Langbaine informs us, that thii 
ancient name belonging to Mr. 
Joyner*s family had been Lyde> 
and takes notice of a little book 
written by this gentleman, enti- 
tled Observations on the Life of 
Cardinal Reginaldus Polus, 8vo, 
|686j in the title-page of which 
the author disguises himself und^i 
the initials G. L. which he inter- 
prets to stapd for Gulielmus Lyde» 
Mr. Joyner was great -uncle to 
Thomas Philips, canon of Tongres, 
who wrot,e The Life of Cardinal 
Pole, 2 vols. 4to, 1766. 

JuBYB, Edward, wrote, in 
conjunction with SamueJ Rowley, 
Sampsou. f. l602. N. p. 
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K. F. These two letters, which 
Langbaino interprets to meau 
Francis Kirkman, stapd affixed to 
the dedication of a piqce of dra- 
matic satire, entitled 

fhe Presbyterian Lash, T. C. 

4to*. 1661. 

Kirkman was a very great pub- 
lisher of dramatic works sopn after 
the Restoration. Whether, there- 
fore, he was the author or only the 
editor of this piece,- is not ex- 
tremely apparent, even allowing 
^r, (iangbalqe*s explication of 
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the initials j which moreover Cox-< 
eter*s MS. has given us to be 
K. E. 

This Kirkman, in whose name^ 
by the way, Langbaine makes 
some degree of confusion, calling 
him at one time Francis, and at 
others John Kirkmap, was the pub- 
lisher of a collection of dramatip 
pieces, under the title of 

The fVitS', or. Sport upon Sporty 
consisting of Farces or Drolls^ 
intended for fairs. Seie that at-' 
ticlei in Vol. III. p. 414. As a)9Q 
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Ji second part j for which see Cox, by a series of unforeseen misfor- 
iloBERT, in this volume. tunes, vras obliged to repair to 

Keate, George, F. R. and Dublin, that he might endeavour 
A. SS. was descended from Sir to support himself by his personal 
George Hungerford, his greal- iridustiy. A tolerable school-edu- 
grandfather, by Lady Frances Du- cation was all he could afford to 
cie, only daughter of Francis Lord his son, who was bound an appren« 
Seymour; and was born at Trow- tice to a staymaker, and served 
bridge about 1729, or 1730. He the whole of his time with dili- 
received his education at Kingston genceand fidelity. At the expira- 
school, under Mr. Woodeson 5 tion of his indentures, he set out 
whence he went to Geneva, where for London, in order to procure a 
he stayed some years, and at his livelihood by his business. TUis 
return was articled as a clerk to hnppenedintheyear 176O; and he 
Mr. Palmer, then steward to the encountered all the difficulties that 
Duke of Bedford j whence he re- a person poor and yrithout friends 
moved to the Inner Temple, where could be subject to on his first ar- 
he studied, and was called to the rival in town. It was, however, 
bar, but, we believe, never prac- bis good fortune to introduce him- 
tised the law. In February 1769, self into the society of a set of 
he married Jane Catherine, sister reputable tradesmen, who used to 
of Sir Charles Grave Hudson, of meet at a public-house in Russell 
Wanlip, Leicestershire, Bart, by Street, Covent Garden, where he 
whom he had one daughter. Char- i^ a short time became acquainted 
lotte, who was married June p, with an attorney, who, being 
1795, to John Henderson, Esq. pleased with his company and 
of the Adelphi Terrace. Mr. conversation, invited him to his 
Keate died June 28, 1797, having house, and employed him in copy- 
obliged the world with several ing and transcribing; an occupa- 
poems of distinguished elegance tion which he prosecuted with so 
and reputation. His claim to a much assiduity, that he is said to 
place in this work is derived from, bave earned about three guineas a 

1. The Monumefit in Arcadia, week j an income which, com- 
D. P. 4to. 1773. • pared to his former gains, might 

2. Semiramis, Tr. from Vol- be deemed affluent. Tired, how- 
taire. N. P: ever, of this drudgery, he soon 

• A list of his prose and poetical after, about 1762, commenced au- 
Works maybe seen in The Gentle- thor, and was intrusted with the 
man's Magazine, Ixvii. 796. His management of several periodical 
poems were published in 2 vols, publications, in which he wrote 
a2mo. 178I, with a portrait. many original essays and pieces of 

KiEFFE. See O'Keeffe. poetry, which extended his repu- 

' Keig\^in, John. See Cornish taiion, and procured the means of 

Intbkludes, in the second volume subsistence for himself, his wife 

of this work. to whom he was then lately mar- 

Kellt, Hugh, was a native of ried, and a growing family, for 
Ifeland, born on the banks of which he ever showed a laudable 
Killarney Lake, in tlie year 1 739. and anxious attention. For seve» 
His father, a gentleman of good ral years after this period, he con-» 
family, having reduced his fortune tipued writing upon « vanetv ^t 
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subjects^ is the accidents of the Very soon after his death, one 
times chanced to call for the as* of his own comedies, A Word to 
aistanoe of bis pen ; and as during the JVise {yj\vic\\ bad been acted 
this period politics were the chief but once, beinsi driven from the 
objectsof public attention, he em- stage by a mob, because our au- 
ployedhimself in composing many tbor sometimes wrote in defence - 
pamphlets on the important ques- of Government), was performed, 
tibns then agitated, the greater part for the benefit of his distressed 
of which are now buried in obli- wife and his infant family. On 
vion. About the year 1767»-hc this occasion Dr. Samuel JoLusop, 
was tempted, by the success of Mr. whose charity was wont to assume a 
Churchiirs Rosciad, to write some variety of shapes, produced a new 
strietures on the performers of ei- prologue. It is almost needless to 
ther theatre in two pamphlets, en- add, that his lines were heard with 
titled Thesfis, both which gave the mos( respectful attention, and 
great offence to some of the priu- dismissed with the loudest ap* 
cipal persons at each house. The plause. 

talents for satire, which he dis- The writer of Mr. Kelly's life, 
played in this work, recommended prefixed to the quarto edition of 
him to the notice of Mr. Garrick, his works, 17/8, has given the 
who, in the next year, caused his following description and character 
£rst play of Fabe Delicacy to be of him : " His stature was below 
icted at Drury Lane. It was re- '* the middle size. His complexion 
chived with great applause, and ** was fair, and his constitution 
from this time he continued to " rather inclined to corpulency j 
m^ite fof the stage with profit and " but he wa^ remarkably cheerful, 
^cces8,until the latter period of his '''and a most pleasing and face- 
life. As his reputation increased, " tious companion. Though very 
he began to turn his thoughts to " fond of talking where be found 
some mode of supporting his fa- "his conversation agreeable, he 
mily less precarious than by writ- '' was so well bred, as to listen to 
ing, and for that purpose entered '' others with the most becoming 
himself a member of the Middle " attention. As a husband and a 
Temple. After the regular steps " father his conduct was singu- 
bad been taken, he was called to ** larly exemplary i nor can we 
tjie bar in the year 1774} and his '' give a more lively proof of his 
proficiency in. the study of the ''domestic happiness, than in a 
law alfprcfed very promising hopes " copy of verses written in the 
that be might rnake a distinguished " year 1702, in which, as well as 
^gure ill that profession. '* in other little poems, he cele- 

- His sedeptary course of life had, " brates hia wife luider the name 
however, by this time, injured his " of Mika. 
healt|i, and subjected him to much •* Nor were his attention and 
affliction. Early i^i the year 1777* '* benevolence confined to his own 
an abscess ftrme4 in his side, " family, for » his hand was ever 
which, after |t few days illness, " ready to relieve the distresses 
put a periocj to his life, on the '* of the unfortunate; and such wasr 
3d &^y :A February, ?it his house " tlie well-known humanity of hia 
in Gouffh Squar^;, in th^ 38tft '* nature, that even whilst he wa» 
ji^ar pf bis age, *< himself strn^ling under diffi- ' 
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'^ cdties, it is almost incredible takings ; and was author of fivd 

** how many applications wf re sue* dramatic pieces^ the titles of which 

" cessfully made to him from the are as follow : 

" poor andi^needy. He had so 1 . Tlu MatrM PUlos^fher, C 

" large a portion of genuine good- 8vo. 1732^ 

nature, that he was never known 2, Timon in Lwe i of. The bt^ 

\Q give the least offence, nor nocent Theft, C. 8vo. 1733. 

conld he be, bat with extreme 3. The Fall of Boh j or, Thg 

difficulty, provoked with the Oracle of Gin, T. 12mo. 173$« 

impertinence of others 5 being 4. The Levee. F. 8va. 174U 

always disposed to treat every Chetwood mentions him aa th0 

body with the utmost candour author of a pieoe, called, 

" and affability. 5, Pill and Drop. [See TM 

•' As a writer, his genius must Plot, in Vol. III.] 
" be allowed to have been un- He died at Horasey July l6«. 
** common, when it is considered \75\, and was buried at Pancras. 
" under what pressures of fortune KEMBLE,CHARLEs,istheyoung* 
•' roost of his performances were est son of the late Mr. Roger 
** written, and with what rapidity Kemble, and was bom on the 25th 
'* they were ushered into the of Nov. 1775, at Brecknock, in 
'^ world; some of which, could he South Wales; which town also 
** have afforded leisure to polish gave birth to his very eminent 
'' them, would have justly ranked sister Mrs. Siddons. At the age 
*' among the best productions of of 13, he was, by the kind as* 
** this age, so fertile in works of sistance of his brother John (the 
*' taste and erudition.** subject of the next article), sent 
He was the author of the fol* to the college of Douay, in Flan- 
owing plays : ders ; where he remained three 

1. False Delicacy, C. 8vo. 1768. years, and, besides pierfecting him- 

2. A Word to the JVise, C. 8vo. self in the French language, made 
1770. such scholastic acquirements at 
, 3. Clementina, T. 8vo. 1771* ^^'ould have fitted him for either 

4. The School for Wives, C, the pulpit or the bar. On hif 
8vo. 1774. return, however, he was placed hi 

5. The Romance of an Hour, C. the Post Office. In that situation^ 
8vo. 1774. of which the duties were irksome 

6. The Man of Reason, C. 1770. to him, the salary was inconsider- 
N. P. able, and from which his rise roust 

He is said to have been the necessarily have been slow and pre- 

translator of the following piece : carious, he remained but a twelve^ 

7. L* Amour d la Mode; or, month,and then turned his thoughts 
Love ^ la Mode, F. 8vo. 176O. to his present profession. With little 

Kblly,Johk. This gentleman previous preparation, he com- 
was a member of the honourable menced his career at Sheffield, ia 
society of the Middle Temple. He I792, as Orlando, in As you like 
tnmslated Rapin*s History ofEng^ It, and acquitted himself with con- 
&uu/$*was concerned with* others siderable credit. After perform- 
in writing a daily periodical paper, ing about a twelvemonth, in a 
called The, Vhiversal Spectator , and variety of characters, at that town, 
in tome other literary under- at Newcastle^ and Edlnbxxx^^ \\% 
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molvod to tiy the candour of a under her present name^ Mr. 
Lpndox^ audieoce. His diffidence, Charles Kemble has produced three 
however, induced him to make dramatic pieces, viz. 
choice (rf an humbler part than \^. The Point ofHongur. P. Svo. 
those in which his former friends 1800. 

Iiad seen him; and his first ap- 2, The Wanderer, Hist. Dr. 
pearance was on the 21st of April 8vo. 1808. 
1794 (the opening-night for dra- 3. Plot and Counterplot. F. 
inatic pieces of the late New The- 8vo. 1 308. 
aire in Drary Lane), as Malcolm, Kemble, John Philip, eldest 
In Macbeth. He soon afterwards brother of the preceding genlle- 
performed Papillon, in The Lyar, nian, and, beyond dispute, the 
' George Barnwell, and other cha* £rst tragedian of our times, was 
iracters ^ iii which he exliibited born at Prescot, in Lancashire, in 
proofs of versatility of talent, and the year 1757. He received the 
correct dbcrimination. His rapid rudiments of letters at the cele* 
improvement in the art recom- brated Roman Catholic seminary 
mended him to the notice of Mr. of Sedgeley Park, in StafFordshire j • 
Qolman, who engaged him for the and here made so rapid a progress 
aummer seasons at the Haymarket> in his studies, and gave proofs of 
where, on the l6th of July 1800, a.taste for literature so uncommon 
he produced a drama, called The at his early stge, that his father 
foint of Honour, which he had was induced to send him to the 
adapted to the English stage frpm university of Douay, for the ad- 
Mercier*s Deserteur, and which vantage of an education that might 
was very well , received ; in this qualify him for one of the learned 
pfece he showed a command of professions. Whilst at college, 
vigorous and elegant expression, he was already distinguished for 
aj^ no ordinary knowledge of the that talent of elocution, which has 
means necessary to produce a since raised him to unrivalled. emi- 
powerful eflJBCt upon an audieoce. nence in the delivery of the corn- 
He performed a great variety of positions of our inunortal Shak- 
^haraqters during his engagement speare. Having gone through his 
with Mr. Colman, which an ill academical course with much re- 
state of health occasioned him re- putation, Mr. Kemble returned to 
luctantly to, quit in 1802 : if we England, and, preferring the stage 
Tightly recollect, he nearly lost the to every other pursuit, perform- 
use of his voice. He now made ed at Liverpool, York, ^nd Ediq- 
^ tour to the Continent, and vi- burgh. 

^ed Vienna and Petersburgh i and Of his merit or success as an 
on his return to England, joined actor, at that period, we hgv^ not 
his brother at Covent Garden the- heard 5 but his mind seems to 
a^tre, where he still continues to have been always full of his pro- 
exert his talents, occasionaUy in fession; for, while :at Liverpool, 
the first walks of the drama, with he produced a tragedy on the 
great credit to himself and satis- story of Belisarim-, and at York, 
feet ion to his audience. On the brought qn the stage an alteration 
2d of July I8O6, this gentleman of The New Wiay topay Odd Debts, 
married Miss De Camp, of whom and also of The Comedy of Errors, 
QienUon will hereafter be made named in the alteratioa Oh! It 'a 
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ifttposnble! He, about the sAtht 
time^ published a small collection 
of verses, under tlie title of Fkigi- 
Hve Pieces, They were juvenile 
productions^ with which, we have 
been told, he was so much dis- 
contented when he saw them in 
print, that, the very day after their 
publication, he destroyed every 
copy of them that he Could reco- 
ver from the publisher, or else- 
where 5 though with more mo« 
desty, perhaps, than dispassionate 
decision -, for we have heard, from 
a very good judge who had seen 
^them, that, though not faultiest, 
they were certainly characterized 
Jby vivid flashes of feeling and 
fancy. A copy of these birth- 
strangled poems was, it is said^' 
sold lately for 8/. 6s. 

WhUst at York, Mr. Kemble 
also tried a new species of enter- 
tainment in the theatre of that 
city, cpiosisting of a repetition of 
4he most beautiful odes from Ma- 
son, Gray, and Collins; of the 
tales of Le Fevre and Maria from 
Sterne; With other pieces in prose 
and verse) and in this novel and 
hazardous undertaking met with 
such approbation, that we have 
ever since been overrun by crowds 
of reciters, who want nothing but 
his talents to be as successful as their 
•original. In Edinburgh, he de- 
livered a lecture, of his own com- 
position, on sacred and profane 
oratory, which, while it proved 
him a sound critic in his own pro- 
fession, obtained him the reputa- 
tion of refined taste among men of 
letters. From Edinburgh he was 
engaged to act in Dublin, where 
jbe remained two years, and where 
the attraction of his exertions, and 
the applause that rewarded them, 
dre still so fresh in every body's 
remembrance, as not to need our 
•Kpatiating on them. 



Mn Kemble appeared oti the 
stage for the first time in London^ 
at Drury Lane Theatre^ on thd 
30th September 1/83, in the cha- 
racter of Hamlet. His receptio|i 
in the metropolis was highly fa- 
vourable and encouraging, and hla 
performance of the Danish Prince 
became even then the subject b£ 
universal discourse and Approba- 
tion $ yet he had not, till soilie 
seasons after, the opportunity of 
displaying his abilities in their 
complete extent; almost all the 
principal parts, both in trage^ 
and comedy, being at that time ^ 
the possession of Mr. Smith; cat 
whose retircmenti in 17S8, Mrr 
Kemble was promoted to that de- 
cisive lead in the tragic path, which 
he has ever since maintained with 
increasing powers and popularity. 

On the secession of Mr. King, 
Mr. Kemble became manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre. In this 
ofiice, which he held uninterrupt- 
edly for eight years, he amply 
justified the discernment that had 
placed him in it, by the many 
material improvements which he 
made in the general conduct of 
the preparatory business of the 
stage, in the regular decorum of 
representation, 'in the impartial 
appointment of performers to cha- 
racters suited to their real abilities> 
and in giving to all characters 
their true and appropriate costume* 
The departments of the painter 
and machinist were likewise ob- 
jects of his constant attention; 
and to his study and exertions the 
drama is indebted for the present 
propriety and magnificence of its 
scenery and decorations. These 
essential improvements he still un- 
remittingly supports 5 and, while 
they remain, they will at once give 
testimony to the good sense, the 
professional knowledge and classL- 
&£4 
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cal taste of their introducer^ and 
lay onr native drama under great 
iobl^ations to him> for having 
raised it, in truth and splen- 
dour of representation, far above 
'the conipetition of any other in 
.Europe. 

Mr. Kemble^ at various times, 
during his management, has suc^ 
cessrally prepar^ several of our 
old plays for performance, with 
alterations, more or less material, 
98 modern manners might happen 
to require ; and many new pro- 
ductions, particularly the plays of 
Heaf and Dumb, The Stranger, 
and the opera of The Siege of 
Belgrade, are, we have heard, 
much indebted to his friendly and 
skilful assistance. In 1794 he pro- 
duced, at Drury Lane Theatre, a 
musical romance, called Lodoiska, 
which was performed during a 
long succession of nights with 
very great and merited applause. 

In 1796 Mr. Kemble resigned 
the situation of manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre; but shortly after 
resumed, and held it till the end 
of the season 1800-1. In »8G2 
he visited the continent, for the 
liberal purpose, of studying the 
French and Spanish stages, atid 
of employing, for the improve- 
ment of our own theatre, what- 
ever he might find worthy of 
adoption among the foreign profes- 
sors of the scenic art. After passing 
a twelvemonth at Paris and Ma- 
drid, with very flattering marks of 
consideration in both those capitals, 
he returned home; and, having 
purchased a sixth part of the pro- 
perty of Covent Garden patent, 
5rc. became manager of that the- 
atre, where he has ever since 
continued indefati stably to dis- 
charge the multifarious and diffi- 
cult duties of that arduous station. 
Thi^ rapid sketch of Mr. Kern- 
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ble*8 life might have been swelled 
to a very imposing bulk, by the 
insertion of some of those divert- 
ing and contradictory anecdotes 
respecting him, which lie scatter* 
ed and forgotten in various ob- 
scure publications ; but,— as most 
of them that we have seen are 
only humorous traditions and an- 
cient theatrical stories new -reviv- 
ed, stolen from the true owners, 
and by temporary ill-humour on 
recent occurrences, in which he 
was, uiilackily, destined to play 
his part, set down, mutato no^ 
mine, to Mr. Kemble*s account ; 
and as the rest of them are, by the 
acknowledgment of their original 
propagator, the mere inventions of 
his own prolific imagination,— -we 
shall not condescend to abuse the 
reader's patience, or credulity, by 
reviving and giving them any cur- 
rency. The poet shall not say of us, 

<< Destroy his fib and sophistry;-— ia 

vain; 
«The creature's at his dirty wotk 

again." 

Mr. Kemble having been so 
much the subject of j>ublic notice 
of various kinds, we have taken 
great pains to ascertain the accu- 
racy of the account here given of 
him* The result of our inquiries 
jias been a strong support of the 
declaration of the late excellent 
and judicious Isaac Reed : ^* I 
** know not firom what cause it 
** has arisen (says he), but I think 
** I have observed a more than 
** common d^ee of inaccuracy 
'* in i^cts and dates relative to the 
'* stage. **** Immediately on the 
'' death of Mr. Quin, in 1 766, a 
** pamphlet was published,profess- 
*' ing to be an account of his life, 
*^ in which the fact of his having 
" killed a brother actor was re- 
** lated I but so related, that no 
** one circumstance belonging te 
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it could be depended on, except 
" that a man was killed. Neither 
^ the time when the accident 
'* happened, the place where, the 
*' caoae of the qaarrel, the pro- 
'' gress of it> or even the name or 
'' identity of the person, were 
'^•tated agreeable to truth; and 
" all theie fables were im- 
'' posed on the public at a time 
'' when many people were living, 
*' who could have contradicted 
" them from their own personal 
" knowlec^e.*' Shakspeslre^ Svo. 
180a, Td.ii. p. 411. 

lAas been observed, that, whe- 
ther oo or off the stage, Mr.Kemble 
never loies sight of his profession. 
While performing, he is ever at- 
tentive to the minutest circum- 
stance^ vidiether relating to his own 
part, or to the sentiments ex- 
prened by others who may be 
concerned in the scene : when off 
the stagey he is diligently engaged 
in the pursuit of whatever may be 
connected with the history or il- 
lustration of his art. He has there- 
fpre^ at a prodigious expense^ made 
an nniivalled collection of the dra- 
matic works of British genius, and 
of bodu relative to the history of 
the st^} and during the long pe- 
riod ofhis management in the two 
winter theatres, the public have 
been indebted to his researches in- 
to our ancient drama for the re- 
vival of many pieces of acknow« 
ledged merit, which had been long 
neglected and almost forgotten; 
bat which his very judicious alter- 
ations have contributed to restore 
to thdr merited popularity. We 
now subjoin a list of the dramas 
wnttBD,OT altered for represent- 
ation^ byMr.Kemble: 

J. Belisarius, T. acted at Hull^ 

1778. N.P. 

,2. 2%e Female Officer. P. acted 
at York, 1/79. N. P. [Some* 
^a^ cdted The Projects.'} 
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ST. Oh! IV $ impossible! Com* 
1780. N. P. An alteration of 
The Comedy of Errors. 

4. The Pannel. F. Svo. 1788. 

5. The Farm House,C.8voA7S9. 

6. Love in many Masks. Com* 
Svo. 1790. 

7. Lodoiska. M. R. Svo. 1794. 

8. Celadon and FlorimeL Com. 
1796. N.P. 

Mr. Kemble has likewise pub- 
lished alterations^ adapted to the 
present state of the stage, of the 
following plays : 

1. Maid of Honour. C. 1785. 
N.P. 

2. The Pilgrim. C. Svo. 1787. 

3. False Friend. C. IJSg. NJ>. 

4. The Tempest, Cora. Svo. 
1789 1 another alteration, 8vo. 
Idoa. 

5. Coriolanus, Svo. 1 789; Svo. 
ISOd. 

6. Henry V. H. P, Svo. 17S9; 
1801 5 1806. 

7. AU^s well that ends welL 
Svo, 1793. 

8. Merchant of Fenice, Svo. 
1795. 

9. Merry JVives of Windsor. 
Svo. 17975 1804. 

10. Much ado about Nothing. C. 
Svo. 1799; Svo. 1810. 

11. Way of the World. C. Svo, 
1800. 

12. Hamlet. T. Svo. ISOOj 
Svo. 1804. 

13. King John. T. Svo. ISOOj 
Svo. 1804. 

14. King Lear. T. Svo, 1800^ 
Svo. 1808. 

15. De Monfort. T. 1800. 
N.P. 

16. Cymbeline. Svo. 1801} Svo. 
1810. 

17. Henry IF. Part I. Svo, 
1803. 

18. Macbeth. T. 8vo. 1803. 

19. Measure for Measure. C. 
Svo. 1803. 



As when the Icist Octavian's murmurs 
flow 
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v^ 20. Othello, T. 8vo. 180i. ^^or fitted Iotc in softer form to wcir^ 

^/ 2\, Henry IV. Part I L 8vo. But stung with pride, or madd'ning with 

. 1804, ..,J!^\ 
'^ 22. Henry FIH H. P. Svci, 

1804. in full luxuriance of romantic woe : 

l/" 23. Two Gentlemen of Verona. Yet, where Orlando cbeeis despondin)^ 

Cora. 8vo. 1808. ^ , as«» 

'^ 24. Richard HI. T. 6vo. 1810. ^ ^^"^ sweet wiles of Rosalind engage, 

_. . j'L ta o lo^rt We own that manly graces finely blend 

^ 25. ^5 VOW A4fe //. favo. 1810. The tender lover and the soothing friend. 
20. Double Dealer. 8vo. N.D. Though Nature was so prodigally 
v/ And see Alexander the Great. 8vo. kind 

1795i Vol. II. p. 14. In the bold lineaments of form and mind? 

^ In a volume of Verses on various ^? '^ ^° ^^'^^^ ? *°?^ "^^^=* °^ PV^«» 

Occasion., written by John Taylor, ^*^' P^^ffJ^.^^ ^^^^ ^'^ ^^^"^^ ^"P' 

Esq. 8vo. 1 795, is comained a poem, Oft, when the hurricanes of passion rise, 

entitled The Stagey from which For correspondent tones he vainly tries ; 

we extract the following character To aid the storm no tow'ring note com- 

of Mr. Kemble, as an actor; . . ..^*"^^» . u t. ».. it 

And the spent breath th unequal task 

To close in order due our long career, declines. 

See K£M9LE march, majestic and severe ; Yet, >spite of Nature, he compels us still 

Fraught with uncommon pow'rs of form To own the potent triumph of his skill ; 

and face. While, with dread pauses, deepen*d ac* 
He comes the pomp of Tragedy to grace. cents roll. 

Fertile in genii:^s, and matured by art. Whose awful energy arrests the soul. 
1%)C soft to steal, bnt stern to seize, the At dmes, perchance, the spirit of tbtf 

heart ; scene. 

In mould of figure, and in frame of mind, Th' impassioned aocait, and impressitt 
To him th' heroic sphere must be assigned. mien, 

August or darini^ he adorns the suge ; May lose their wonted force> while, too 
The gloomy subtlety, the savage rage, rcfin'd. 

The scornful menace, and the cynic ire^ He strives by niceties to strike the mind; 

The hardy valour, and the patriot fire — For meaning too precise, inclin'd \9 
These show the vigour of a master's pore, 

hand. And labour for a point unknown befr>re j 

And o'er the fancy give him firm com« Untimely pla^ring thus the critic's parr, 

mand : To gain the head, when he should smite 
As Kichard, Timon, and Macbeth, pro- the heart. 

claim. Yet sdll must candour, on reflection^ 

Or stem Coriolanus' nobler aim. own 

Nor fieirce alone, for well his pow'rs Much useful comment has been shrewdly 

can show shown ; 

'Calm declamation and attemper'd woe; Nor here let puny malice vent its galL 

The virtuous Duke, who sway awhile And texts with ^ill restor'd n^wrrduftii^i 

declines, call ; 

Yet checks the Deputy's abhorr'd de* Kbmble for actors nobly led the way, 

signs ; . . And prompted them to think as weU a| 
And, in the sov'reign or the saintly guise, play. 

Benevolently just, and meekly wise : With cultur'd sense, and with ezp«j^ 

The Dane, bewailing now a father's fate, rience sage, 

Now deeply pond'ring man's mysterious Patient he cons ^e time-disfigured page; 

state ; Hence oft we see him with success ex- 
Tender and dignified, alike arc seen plore. 

The philosophic mind and princely mien. And clear the dross from rich poetic ove^ 

When merely tender, he appears too Trace, through the maze of * dictiea^ 

cold, passion's clew. 

Or tather fashjou'd in too rovgh a mould : And open latent ^character to fkwr 
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* Though for the Muse of Tragedy de- 

sign'd. 
In form, in features^ passions, and in 

mind. 
Yet would he fain the comic nymph em- 
brace, 
Who seldom without awe beholds hi s face. 
Whene'er he tries the airy and the gay. 
Judgment, not genius, marks the cold 

essay; 
But in a graver province he can please 
With well-bred spirit, and with -manly 

easc^ 
When genuine wit, with sat re*s active 

force, 
And faithfiil lore pursues ib f^Vms 

course, 
Hei^ in his Valentine might Congrmre 

, view 
Th' embodied porisait, vig*rous» vrnrm, 

and true. 
Nor let us,' wHh unhallow'd touch, 

presume 
To pluck one sprig of laurel from the 

tomb; 
Yet, with due rev'rente for the mighty 

dead, 
T is just the feme of living worth to 
' spread: 

And could the noblest vet'rans now ap- 
pear, 
KfcMBLE migfat keep his state, devoid of 

fear ; 
Stin, while observant of his proper line. 
With native lustre as a rival shine: 

It is bat jastloe to Mr. Kemble 
to observe, that the lap$e of six* 
teen years has had the e6ect of 
xemoving iniich of the drawback 
from the general excellence of his 
acting, which, was not unjustly no* 
ticed by this critical poet at the 
t\pa^ of his writing. 
. Kbmblb, Mbs. Mabie-Tab- 
BBSB (formerly Miss De Camp), 
"wjis bom at Vienna, Jan. IJ, l?/*** 
Her father, George -Louis De 
Camp, was of considerable esti- 
.mation as a musician, and brother 
tp Madame Simonet, who was 
some years ago one of the principal 
dancers at the Opera House. His 
real name, .we are toLd, was De 
E&eurj, an4 he was descended 
fyjm Uie jQjung^ branch of that 



family !n France. Allured bj tlie 
prospect of riches and fame, which 
had been held out to him by seve-> 
ral English noblemen then resi- 
dent abroad, he quitted Germany 
for England 5 where, although his 
great merits were acknowledged, 
yet his modesty and unassuming 
dirfidence, too often the attend- 
ants on extraordinary talents, wers 
an unfortunate bar to his success. 
Miss De Camp iledicated herself 
to the practical service of th© 
stage at a very early period -of life j 
for, at the age of six years, she 
was retained at the Opera House, 
as the Cupidon of Noverre's bal- 
lets: from thence she transferred 
her juvenile exertions to the ele- 
gant theatre of Monsieur le Texier, 
where she performed, at the ag» 
only of eight years, the character 
of Zelie, in the comedy of The Dov^ 
(La ColomleJ, by the celebrated 
Countess de Genlis. Even at this 
age she was esteemed a very ele- 
gant dancer, and, consequently, 
Srom Le Texier's, was . soon re* 
moved to . a situation where her 
talents might be more frequentljr 
exhibited, and more generally ad- 
mired. The Circus was now about 
opening; and Miss DeCamp, oa 
account of her accomplishment in 
this ele^gant art, was engaged withr 
Monsieur Laborie and the Miss 
Simonets, to adorn the petUes <B» 
vertisements which were the prin- 
cipal exhibitions at that theatrot. 
Long, however, she did not re-^ 
main with the managers of tb» 
Circus ', for the Prince of Wales, 
who had not unfrequently wit- 
nessed her youthful performances, 
recommended our heroine to Mr. 
Colman, senior, as a young lady 
that might improve her own taste 
in the theatre of the Haymarket, 
and at the same time render a 
servico to his- mana^emocvt, b<| 
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assisting in the ballets ant other stances^ were amply compensiated 

novelties that might be produced by the assistance of two friends of 

in the course of the summer sea* distinction ; and bur heroine has 

sons. Miss De Camp was accord- everattributed all her advancement' 

ingly engaged by that gentleman^ in life to their kind and benevolent 

and exhibited herself for the first friendship. The Viscountess Per- 

time on that stage> in a little dance, ceval taught her reading, writing, 

under the title of Jamte*s Return, and arithmetic ; and the accom- 

with the young D*£gvilles. Her plished Miss Buchannan instructed 

taste, her activity, and the naive her in music, Italian, and geo- 

expression of her countenance, grapby. 

became subjects of pretty general Her first appearance at Drury 
conversation ; and, at the end of Lane was in Richard Cosur de Lion, 
the Haymarket season, she obeyed and by her performance of the 
an invitation from Mr. King^ then part of Julie, she contributed 
acting-manager of Drury Lane greatly to the success and run of 
Theatre, to accept an engagement that elegant entertainment. As 
of superior advantage, both as to she increased in years, she gradual- 
profit and opportunity 6f appearing ly disclosed the extent of those 
before the public. talents with which nature and 
Her father*s disappointments in education have so uncommonly 
this country had made him resolve gifted her ; and it was soon found 
to return to Germany; he had, the interest of the managers, that 
therefore, neglected to instruct our young actress should be brought 
Miss De Camp in a language more forward on the dramatic- 
which he considered would never canvas, than they had hitherto 
turn to any account, but as a mere thought proper to exhibit her. An 
accomplishment; so that when he ear naturally correct, and very se« 
died, which was at the premature dulotis application' to the science 
age of thirty, leaving a wife and of music, reconAmended her to a 
six children, our heroine, the el- singing cast of characters of some 
diBt, and then only twelve years respectability. In the summer . 
old, had not even learned to read season of 1792, Mr. Johnstone, 
English ; the little characters for his benefit, reversed the cha- 
in which she had acquired so racters of The Beggar*s Opera, by 
XDueh applause, such as the Page, way of prbcuring an overflow, 
in Th^ Orphan, the Prince of The elder Bannister, on this oeca-^ 
Wales, in Richard the Third, &c. sion, was allotted to the tender' 
&c, having been taught her by part of Polly, Johnstone to Lucy, 
mere dint of repetition. By the and the r^oubted Captain was 
death of her father, having lost all undertaken by our heroine. It is 
hope of support, except that which from this period we have to date 
might result from her own labour, the particular notice which she has 
and having uniformly detested the since succeeded in uniformly ob- 
idea of being any thing but an taining from the public. The airs 
actress, she determined, by in- were given in a mannet that ob- 
dustry, to make up the deficiency tained reiterated applause ; and it 
of an early education ; and those is but justice to give her the praise 
advantages which were denied her of having executed them with pe* 
by the narrowness of bex circum* cfuliar taste and science j and the 
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acting of tlie character has not since To Mrs. C. Kemble we owe the 
beea excelled. Thus introduced^ following draoaatic pieces : 
it is not surprising that her progress ^, first Faults. C. 1799. N.P. 
in the good opinion of the town ^^2. The Dayafter the Wedding. 
was rapid and effectual. She was Int. Svo. 1808. 



now more frequently called for by' 
the Drury Lane managers to sup« 
ply the necessities of their musical 
establishipenl : for Signora Storace> 
and Mrs. Crouch, she was found 
so adequate a substitute, that even 
the return of the originals was not 
esteemed a sufficient reason for 
depriving her of the possession of place called Kingstown^ Hereford- 



Report assigns the following 
piece also as the product of her 
pen: 

3. Match-making. C. 1808. 
N.P. 

Kbmblb, Stephen, brother of 
the Messrs. John and Charles be- 
fore mentioned, was born at a 



their characters. 

At Drury Lane, in 1799, Miss 
De Camp produced a comedy, for 
her own benefit, called First 
Faults, which evinced no common 
talent. A Mr. Earle endeavoured 
to foist on the public a play, called 
Natural Faults, which he had the 
confidence to assert that he had 
sent to Miss De Camp. However, 
the time he chose for publishing 
his work, rendered it impossible, 
by the opinion of counsel, to pro- 
secure him with any probability of 
saccess.- It only then remained 
for Miss 'De Camp to give him 
the most unqoalified contradiction: 
this she did, in a letter address- 
ed to the ^tor of The Morning 
Chronicle, which will be found in 
our third volume^ p. 73. 

At the conclusion of the season 
1805-6, she quitted Drury Lane, 
and conunenced an engagement at 
Covent Garden, on terms very 



sbire. May 3, 1758; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance, that his 
mother brought him into the world 
on the very night in which she 
had acted Anne Bullen, in the play 
of Henry the Fdghth, soon after 
she had concluded her perform* 
ance, and just at the time when^ 
as Queen, according to the ac- 
count found in the play, she is 
supposed to have given birth to 
the Princess Elizabeth. 

Having received a proper edu- 
cation, he was placed as an ap- 
prentice with Mr. Gibbs, an emi- 
nent surgeon at Coventry. After 
serving about two years, however, 
preferring the theatrical truncheoji^ 
and foil to the lancet and probe, 
he joined an itinerant troop of 
actors, at Kidderminster, and from 
that time wholly devoted himself 
to the stage. Having in a course 
of practice, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, obtained considerable 



Mattering to her talents. On the reputation, he made his first ap- 
2d of July I8O6, she was led to pearance at Covent Garden The- 



the hymeneal altar by Mr. Charles 
Kemble; and on the 1st of Octo- 
ber made her debut on the Covent 
Gardeo boards as Maria in The 
Citixen 5 when, in compliment to 
her recent marriage^ she was 
greeted on her entrc wiih three 
idistinct rounds of applause. 



atre, Sept. 24, 1783. In the 
November following, he married 
Miss Satchell, a favourite actress, 
of the same theatre; but fi-oni 
some misunderstanding with the 
proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Kemble 
were led to rejinquish their ^oa- 
nexion with it in the foUowiog 
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year. After performing some time auttior as well as an actor^ as ^hS 
at Mr. Colman^s theatre^ it) the following pieces show : 
Haymark6t, Mr. Kemble was in- 1. The Kitchen-stuff^ Woman. 
duced to become a manager bim- Jigge. 1595. 
self 3 and he conducted^ successive- [In those dajs> the word figge 
\y, the theatres of Edinbnrgh, - «igmfieda/arc^,aswellasa<fa?7c<f.] 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Newcastle, 2. Men of Gotham. A Merri- 
and several others; and, by^pru- ment. N. P.' 
dence and diligence, acquired a 3. Nine Dates Wonder. . 1600, 
very good property, which has Kennet, James. This gentle- 
enabled him, we believe, to retire man is said to be a native of Ife- 
Altogether from theatrical con- land; and was, we believe, some- 
cerns. time clerk in an eminent banking- 
Mr, Stephen Kemble has pro- house. In 1803 he published Se- 
duced one dramatic piece (an al- cieti/, a Poem in Two Parts, with 
teration from a play of Hey- other Poems, small 8vo. Since - 
irood*s), called '^that time he has ctlltivated a hap- 
The Northern Inn, F. 179I. ' py talent for dramatic writings; of 
N. P. which the following list contains 
Kemp, Joseph, Mus. Doct. of but one piece (No. 3.) that failed 
8idney Sussex College, Cambridge, 6f success on the stage: all th9 
has produced, ^ others became very popular. 

1. The Jubilee, Ent. 8vo. I8O9. 1. Raising the JFind. F. 8vo. 

2, Siege of Isca, Melo-Drama. 1803. 

Svo. 1810. 2. Matrimony. Pet. Op. 8vo. 

Kemfe, W1LI.IAM, was an ac- 1804. 

tor and dancer. He is neither 3. Too many Cooks, M. F. 

mentioned in the license of 1603, 8vo, 1805. 

by King James, as one of his ser- 4. Ella Rosenberg. Mel. Dr» 

tants, nor recognised by Angus- Svo. I8O7. 

tinePhillips, inl605, as one ofhis 5. False Alarms, CO. Svo. 

^sllows ; but is said to have been ISP7' 

the successor of Tarleton (whoNr 6. The World. C. Svo. 1808. 

was buried on the 3d of September 7. Oh! this Love, CO. 1810. 

1588), as well '* in the favour of N. P. 

•' Her Majesty, as in the good Kenrick, William. This 
" thoughts of the general au- author, with considerable ^tbilities, 
*' drence." His favour with both was neither happy nor successful, 
arose from his power of pleasing. Few persons were ever less respect- 
He was one cff the original aqtors ed by the world ; still fewer have ' 
in Shakspeare*s plays ; and ap- created so many enemies, or drop- 
pears, from the quarto editions, to ped into the grave so litde regret- 
have been the first performer of ted by their contemporaries. Ho 
Peter, in Romeo and Juliet, in was the son of a citizen of Lon- 
1595 ; and of Dogberry, in Much don, and was brought up to a 
mdo about Nothing, in IdOO. mechanical business, as it is said ; 
Kempe seems to have disappeared having been often very illiberalh' 
al the accession of King James, reproached by his adversaries with 
lutd is supposed to have died of having served an apprenticeship to 
the plague^ ia 1603, He was an ^ brass-rule maker. Whatever W9a 
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-bti original destination, he seems 
early to have abandoned it^ and to 
have devoted his talents to tlie 
cultivation of letters; by which he 
supported himself during the rest 
of a life which might be said to 
have passed in a state of warfare^ 
as he was seldom without an enemy 
to attack, or .to defend himself 
from. He died the lOtb of June 
1779» having written the following 
dramatic pieces, viz. 

1. Fitn. Parodi-- tragi -comical 
^tire. 8vo. 1752. 

2. FalsiaJTs JFedding. C. 8vo. 

1766. 

3. Fahtqffs Wedding. C.alter- 

ijd. 8vo. 1766. 

4. The WUow'd JVifo. C. 8vo. 
I7Q7. 

5. The DueUist, ■ Com. 6vo. 

a 773. 

6. The Lady of the Manor. C. 
O. 8vo. J 778. 

7 . The Spendthrift 5 or, A Christ- 
^as Gambol. F. 1778. N. P, 

Kii^LiGREW, Dr. Henry, was 
the fifth and youngest son of Sn: 
Robert KiUigreV;^, and was bom 
nt Hanworth, in Middlesex, on 
the 11th of Feb. 1612/ He was 
jeducated under Mr. Thomas Far- 
naby, became a commoner of 
Christ Church in l628, and soon 
after studeQt, and, when bachelor 
of arts, one of the quadragesimal 
collectors. In July l638, he was 
created M^ A. being then about to 
^travel 5' and entering afterwards into 
the sacred function, became chap- 
lain to the King's army. On the 
Jst.of Nov. 1642, he took the 
degree of D. D. and immediately 
was appointed chaplain to the 
Duke of York; and promoted to 
the twelfth stall in the church of 
Westminster. He suffered in com- 
inon with those who adhered to 
the royal cause during the inter- 
fe^puipi bttt^ on the llestoratipn. 



was made almoner to the Duke of 
York, superintendant to the affairs 
of his chapel, rector of Wheat- 
hamsted, in Hertfordshire ; and, 
the next year, master of the Savoy, 
in which he remained in the year 
1693. The year of his death we 
have not been able to ascertain. 
The play, on which account w* 
have admitted him to a place, 
seems not to have been acted till 
some time after the occasion was 
past for which it was originally 
designed, viz. tlje celebration of 
the nuptials of Lord Charles Her- 
bert with the Lady Mary Villiers, 
at which time the author was 
no more than seventeen years of 
age. This circumstance we gather 
from an anecdote concerning it, 
related by Langbaine, that reflects 
honour on the author. For he 
tells us, that on its first represent- 
ation at Black Friars, certain cri- 
tics cavilled at the character of 
Clearchus in it 5 objecting that it 
was monstrous and impossible for tl 
person of only seventeen years old, 
as that character is supposed to be, 
to conceive and utter such senti- 
ments as he is made to speak, 
and which would better suit the 
lips of one of thirty years of age j 
to which objection the learned and 
ingenious Lord Falkland made this 
very judicious reply, in vindication 
of the author, viz. that it was nei- 
ther monstrous nor impossible for 
one of seventeen years to speak ai 
such a rate; wh&n he that made 
him speak in that manner, and 
wrote the whole play, was himself 
no older. The title of the piece, 
which has also been highly com- 
mended by Ben Jonson, is 

The Conspiracy. T. 4to. l638. 
Mr. KilUgrew was in Italy, most 
probably upon his travels, at th* 
time that this play was first pub- 
lished | b^ which pieans it oainp 
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dut very imperfect and incorrect. 
But after bis return^ it is probable 
he might himself make some al- 
terations in it, and it was repub- 
lished, with the altered title of 

Pallantus and Eudora. fo. 1653. 

Dr.Killigrew wasfa^er of Mrs. 
Anne Killigrew, celebrated for her 
poetry and painting, on whom 
Dryden wrote an elegy. 

KiLLiGKEw, Thomas, was 
brother of the former, and was 
born at Hanworth in the month 
of February l6ll. He seems to 
have been early intended for the 
court 3 and to qualify him for 
rising there, every circumstance of 
his education appears to have been 
adapted. In the year 1635, while 
upon his travels, he chanced to be 
at Loudun, and an eye-witness to 
the celebrated imposture of exor- 
cising the devil out of several 
nuns, belonging to a convent in 
that town. Of this transaction he 
wrote a very minute and accurate 
account, still in MS. in the Pepy- 
sian library at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. He was appointed 
page of honour to King Charles I. 
and faithfully adhered to his cause 
until the death of that unfortunate 
monarch ; afler which he attend- 
ed his son in his exile ; to whom 
he was highly acceptable on ac- 
count of his social and convivial 
qualifications. He married Mrs. 
Cecilia Crofts, one of the maids of 
.honour to Queen Henrietta. With 
this lady he had a dispute on 
the subject of jealousy, at which 
Thomas Carew was present, and 
wrote a poem on the subject, 
and afterwards a copy of verses 
on their nuptials, printed in his 
works. 

In the year 1651 he was sent 
to Venice, as resident at that state, 
<' although (says Lord Clarendon) 
^ ths King was much dissuaded 
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*' from it; but afterwards His Ma- 
*'jesty was prevailed upon, only 
to gratify him (Killigrew), that 
in that capacity he might bor- 
row money of English merchants 
" for his own subsistence, which 
'* he did, and nothing to the ho* 
'* nour of his master ; but was at 
** last compelled to leave the re- 
" public for his vicious behaviour 3 
" of which the Venetian ambassa- 
'' dorcomplained to the King when 
" he came afterwards to Paris." 

After the Restoration, he was ap- 
pointed groom of the bedchamber, 
continued in high favour with 
the King, and had frequently ac- 
cess to him when he was denied to 
the first peers in the realm ; and 
being a man of great wit and live- 
liness of partf, and having from 
his long intimacy with that mo- 
narch, and being much about his 
person during his troubles, acquired 
a freedom and familiarity with 
him, which even the pomp of ma- 
jesty afterwards could not check 
in him, he sometimes, by way of 
jest, which King Charles was ever 
fond of, if genuine, even though 
himself was the object of the satire, 
would adventure bold truths which 
scarcely any one besides would 
have dared even to hint at. One 
story in particular is related of 
him, which, if true, is a strong 
proof of the great lengths he would 
sometimes proceed in his freedoms 
of this kind, which is as follows : 
When the King's unbounded pas- 
sion for women had given his mis* 
tress such an ascendency over him, 
that, like the effeminate Persian 
monarch, he was much fitter to 
have handled a distaif than to wield 
a sceptre, and for the conversatioa 
of his concubines utterly ne^ect- 
ed the most important affairs of ' 
state, Mr, Killigrew went to pay 
His Majesty a visit in his priv^t^ 
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apartments^ habited like a pilgrim '^ pels you to cany an outward 
who was bent on a long journey, " appearance of civility | now, if 
Hie King, surprised at the oddity " you choose to be rid of a man 
of his appearance, immediately *' who is thus disagreeable to you, 
asked him what was the meaning '' you need only go tliis once to 
of it, and whither he was going ? " council ; for I know his covets 
— ^" To hell,*' bluntly replied the '* ous disposition so perfectly, that 
wag.-—'* Pry thee (said the King), " I am well persuaded, rather than 
" what can your errand he to thai " pay this hundred pounds, he 
" placer*— <' To fetch back Oliver " would hang himself out of the 
" Cromwell (rejoined he), that he "" way, and never plague you 
** anoy take some care of the affairs " more.** The King was so pleased 
'* of England \ for his successor with the archness of this observa- 
" takes none at all" tion, that he immediately replied. 
One more story is related of him, " WeU, then, Killigrew, I posi* 
which is not barren of humour. " tively will go ;** and kept his 
King Charles*s fondness for plea- word accordingly. 
sure, to which he almost always Mr. Killigrew died at White- 
made business give way, used hall> the Ipth of March i 662. 
frequently to delay affairs of con- During his residence abroad, he- 
fequence, from His Majesty's dis- applied the greater part of his 
appointing the council of his pre- leisure hours to the study and prac- 
sence when met for the dispatch of tice of poetry, and particularly 
business; which neglect gave great dramatic writings, several of hia 
disgust and offence to many of those plays being composed in that pe'* 
who were treated with this seem- riod of time. To this Sir John 
ing disrespect. On one of these Denham humorously alludes, and 
occasions the Duke of Lauderdale, also draws a character of our au* 
who was naturally impetuous and thqr, extremely consistent with the 
turbulent, quitted the council- circumstances we have been re- 
chamber in a violent passion, and, lating of him, in his copy of verses 
meeting Mr.. Killigrew presently on Mr. Killigrew's return from 
after, expressed himself on the oc- his embassy at Venice ; 
casion in very disrespectful terms j, 
of His Majesty. Killigrew begged Our Resident Tom 
his Grace to moderate his passion. From Venice is come, 
and offered to lay him- a wager of And has left all the statesman behind him; 

an hundred pounds that he himself J""^^ V '^^ ''*'"^ P'^^*>» 

19 •! TV. ■Ktf • Is as Wise* isasncn. 

would prevail on His Majesty to And just where you lefthim, you find him- 

come, to council m half an hour. u^ 

The Duke, surprised at the bold- But who says he's not 

ness of his assertion, and warmed A man of much plot, 

by resentment against the King, May repent of this folse accusation | 

accepted the wager j on which Hav ing />/o//r^ and pcnrfd 

KiUigiew immediately went to the on thr/.^ o? SirSotiation. 
Kmg, and, without ceremony, told 

him what had happened; adding However, though Sir John Den<* 

these words : *' I know that your ham here hints at only sisj Mr« 

'' Majesty hates Liauderdale,though Killigrew wrote seven plays while 

'^ the necessity of your affairs com- abroad, and two after he casat 

TOL. 1. P F 
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home j the names of them all are 
as follow : 

1 . Prisoners. T. C. 

2. Clariciila. T. C. 

3. Princess f T. C. 

4. Parsoifs Wedding.. Com. In 
Dodsley's .Collection.. ' 

5. Pilgrim. T. 

• 6, and J, Cidlia and Clorinda. 
Two Parts. T. C. 

8. and 9. Thomaso, Two Parts. 
Gom. 

1 0. and 1 1 . Bellamira, her Dream . 
Two Parts. T. C. 

The first two of these were print- 
ed in 12mo, 1641 5 and all of them 
in folio, 16643 with his portrait 
prefixed. There is, besides these 
plays of his, A Letter concerning 
the Possessing and Dispossessing of 
severtU Nuns in the Nunnery at 
Tours, in France ; dated Orleans, 
pec. the 7th, l635, and 'printed 
in . three sheets, folio. It was 
Usually said of him, that, when he 
attempted to write, he was no- 
thing near so smart as he was in 
conversation : which was just the 
reverse of Cowley, who shone but 
little in company, though he ex- 
celled so much with his pen. 
Hence Denham, who knew them 
both, has taken occasion thus to 
characterize their respective ex- 
cellencies and defects : 

** Had Cowley ne'er spokC) Killigrew 

ne*er writ, 
** Combin'd in one, they'd, made a 

matchless wit." 

KiLLTGREW, SirWiLHAM, Kht. 

This gentleman was elder brother 
to the two former. He was born 
in May 1605, at the manor of 
Hanworth, near Hampton Court, 
and was entered a gentleman com- 
moner in St. John's College, Ox- 
ford, in the Midsummer Term of 
the year 1622. Here he continued 
fi^r about three years ; at the ex- 
piration of which he set out on 



his travels, and made the tour of 
Europe. What time he spent 
abroad does not exactly appear; 
but we find him, after his return, 
appointed governor of Pendennis 
Castle and Falmouth Haven, both 
in the county of Cornwall, and 
also put in the command of the 
militia of the western part of that 
county. 

His next promotion brought 
him to court, as an immediate at- 
tendant on the King's own person^ 
being made one of the gentlemen 
ushers of the privy chamber j which 
post he kept^till the breaking-out 
of the civil wars, when he had the 
command of the two great troops 
of those that guarded the King's 
person during the whole course of 
the war between the King and Par- 
liament, bestowed on him. He Was 
in attendance on the King at the 
time that the court resided at Ox- 
ford in the )ear l642, at whid^ 
period he also was admitted to th^ 
degree of doctor of civil law. Butj 
when the King's affairs had fallen 
into such a situation as to be ap- 
parently past recovery, he thought 
it the most prudent step, though 
he was under a necessity of sufifer- 
ing by his attachment to the royal 
cause, to enter into a composition 
for his estate with the committee 
of sequestrations. 

Though King Charles II. was 
not remarkable for his returns of 
gratitude to those who had been 
sufiferers in the interests of his fa- 
mily > yet in the present instance, 
he contradicted his general con- 
duct 'y for this gentleman was one 
of the first among his father's ser- 
vants that he took notice of: first 
restoring him to the post of gen*: 
tleman usher of the privy chaml>er, 
which he had held under Charles I.; 
and afterwards, on his own mar* 
riage with Donna Catharine of 
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New humours ? pissi^n wrought up t9 

that height. 
Men weep, and yet their gric^f begett 

delight ? 
Ail this by nature done, which shows^ 

the ans 
Infuse themselves^ where they find wi| 

and parts. 
Out of these premises we may infer 
Here will be no work for the censurer ; 
The wiser critic will do better first t 
And for the foolish, let him do his worst. 

KiLLioRBw, Thomas. As if 

the name of Killigrew was of it- 

e was eighty-eight years of self a warrant to the title of wit, 

the 18th century, as well as the 
do not find any mention two preceding ones, produced aa 
by former writers of what author of that name. He was 
:ion he was held in by his gentleman of the bedchamb^ to 
iporaries with respect to ge- his late Majesty wlien Prince of 
and indeed, excepting his Wales, and wrote one play, en* 
ic pieces, we find nothing of titled 

print till the thne when, in Chu-Chat Com. N. D. [1719.] ' 
:ire decline of life, he pub- He died July 1719, and was bu- 
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;al, creating him Her Ma- 
first vice-chamberlain, which 
rable station he held for t wo- 
renty years 3 when, being 
' advanced in life, he retired 
ourt 3 and, from some books 
be published after that time, 
to have devoted the remain- 
bis life to a due preparation 
; being called to another 
; this event happened to 
I the year 1693, at which 



a collection of detached 
its and reflections on the in- 
y of human happiness, when 
D any other views than those 
are to arise from the enjoy- 
ojf another state. His dra- 
works, however, received 
nmendations of Mr.Waller, 
\mt Stapylton, and others 5 
i the following : 
and&ra. Cora. 8vo. \664. 
tmasdes. TragirCom. Svo. 

eUndra. Tragi-Com. Svo. 

iige of Urbin, Tragi-Com. 

)66. 

nperial Tragedy (attributed 

), Fol. 160*9. 
lobert Stapylton's verses on 
)ve plays are addressed To 
and are as follow : 

make, that lurk'st under the 

joct's bays,. 

onfess thy malice to these plays ; 

1 not vey'd to see the plots well 

aid, 

iguage pure, and every sentence 



ried at Kensington the 19th of that 
month. 

Kino, Thomas. This admi- 
rable comedian was bom in the 
month of ^wg'^st 1730, in the 
parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square; descended, on the father's 
side, from a respectable family in 
Hampshire; and from the mother's 
side,we understand, iVomthe Blisses 
in Gloucestershire. Het was edu- 
cated at Westminster school; and^ 
being intended for the law, Was 
articled to an eminent attorney, 
with whom he made no very long 
stay: he attended more to the 
theatre than the writing-desk, and 
applied more to the study of the 
drama than the statutes. Having 
frequently performed in what was 
called private plays, he set out, 
accompanied by one who had beea 
his schoolfellow, to join an itine- 
rant company of players, then (ip 
May 1747) acting atTunbridge in 
Kent. They remained with th$ 
troop but a few weeks, and then; 
travelled different ways. Mr. Kiaig 
r p2 
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played afterwiards in two other Jacob'sWell, near Bristol,of which 
companies of no great note, till Mr. King was engaged as a mem* 
the spring of 1748 ; during which her. This eminent comic actress, 
time, like many itinerants, he stu- though very large in figure, made 
died and played tragedy, comedy, it a point that Mr. King, of whose 
pastoral, and farce, with great at- abilities she seemed convinced, 
tention and little profit. In this should, notwithstanding his juve- 
short trip he encountered distresses nile appearance, perform Benedick 
of various descriptions, some se- to her Beatrice, Ranger to her 
rious, some comic 5 all of which, Clarinda, &c. &c. This, indeed, 
when among those likely to relish seemed to be the line which nature 
adventures of that sort, he cheer- and habit had marked out for him; 
fully related, and commented on but, in the preceding winter, Ro- 
with great point and humour. He meo and Juliet had been produced 
once walked from Beaconsfield to at Drury Lane, and it was neces* 
London, and back again the same sary the Bristol audience should be 
day, fo;* the purpose of raising a presented with it. Mr. K. was 
small sum to purchase what are the only figure for Romeo in the 
technically called properties, essen- whole company 5 and so much did 
tial to bis appearance at night in his performance please, that tbp 
the character of Richard theThird. poet laureat, W. Whitehead, Es<j» 
The profit of his exertions in this author of The Roman Father, who 
arduous part was three-pence half- was present at the repjesentation, 
penny and a few ends of candle, thought proper, the following win- 
The letter he offered as a tribute ter, when his play was to be pro- 
of gallantry to some green-room duced, to appoint young King as 
goddess of whom he was at that the representative of Valerius, 
time enamoured. wherein he gained great reputa- 

In June 1748 he was Introduced tion 3 he also, during the same 
to Mr. Yates, as a young per- season, performed George Barn- 
former likely to merit his notice, well many times, and with great 
Yates gave hira great encourage- applause. But his wishes^ and, 
xnent, and, being then about to indeed, his genius^ as time gave 
open a booth at Windsor, engaged, proof, were more directed to the 
and took him with him; and from sock than the buskin: and find- 
this era we are to <^te the com- ing himself seldom or never em- 
mencement of Mr. K]ng*s theatri- ployed in the service of Thalia, 
cal good fortune. His abilities but in the illness or absence of 
were reported to Mr. Garrick, who some more eminent comedian, he 
repaired tp Windsor, he6rd him determined to quit the £nglish for 
rene^rse, and engaged him at Drury the Irish stage, and appeared in 
L^e for two seaacms. £)arly in September 1750, in Dublin, in 
the. first Y^.e. Oct. 19, 1748) he the character of Ranger. From 
performed Allworth, ia ^ New this time his fame and profit in- 
fPTiy to pay Old Debts 3 a charac- creased. He continued some sea- 
ter well suited to his then youth- sons the great favourite of Dublin, 
ful figure, and in which he was and the support of conu^y on that 
^uch noticed. In. the summer of stage. The late Mr. Sheridan, the 
^ 17^$ Mrs. Pritchard was one of then ' manager, being^ obliged to 
the bonipany at the theatre of quit the theati^^ on some dispute^ 
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King remained one season where he remained for many yean 

his departure with his sue- with increasing reputation. In the 

rs Messrs. Victor and Sow- season of his return, he was for- 

and then, at the request of tunate in being the first actor of 

Woffington, who had fre- *Squire Groom> in Macklin*s Lwt 

\y performed with hir^^ and ^-la-Mode, in which he was much 

ecommended him strongly to noticed : but he did not arrive at 

lich^ he repaired to London, the summit of theatrical excellence 

Itch and he, however, could until he appeared in the character 

gree upon terms; and, on o{LovdOglehy,m The Clanetestine 

plication from the proprietors Marriage, which was brought oat 

3 of the theatres at Bath, Mr. in 1 766 3 from which time he was 

undertook to be manager not only the favoured object of the 

principal performer there : public^ but considered^ on all try- 

Krhjch stations he filled greatly ing occasions, as the true and con- 

i satisfaction and profit of the fidential firiend of Mr. Garrick, his 

tetor, and much to his own then manager. On the appearance 

ition. His commencement of every new piece he was con«^ 

J^was in September 1/55 ; stant prologue-speaker, to solicit^ 

len it was that the public, in favour with the audience; and, in 

[>art of the world, were re- all disputes between the public and 

with the joint efforts of Mr. manager, was deputed as nego- 

and that excellent actress tiator and moderator. When Mr. 

Abington, then Miss Barton, Garrick sold his share in Drury 

Dger and Clarinda, Benedick Lane theatre and patent, and was 

eatrice, Tom and IPhillis, &c. about to retire, Mr. King also 

In the year following, Sep- wished to take his leave of the 

ir 1756, Mr. Sheridan, whose public ; but, by the advice of the 

ce had been much regretted, seller, and at the request of the 

led to Dublin, and Mr. K. buyer, he remained at Drury Lane, 

nore enlisted under his ban- where, among many new charac- 

ind remained with him until ters less advantageously drawn, 

•heridan again thought fit to he acquired unbounded reputation 

which was in May 1758 5 by his performances of Sir Peter 

•s. Barry and Woodward were Teazle, in The School for ScandaU 

milding the Crow Street tlie- and PufF, in The Cntk. In the 

which was finished by Sep-, summer season of 1770 and 1771 »< 

T, and they were happy to he was par)t-proprietor and sole 

Mr. King, who played Trap- manager of the Theatre Royal in 

in Ske Would and She Would Bristol. He then sold his share, 

on the night of opening, as we believe, to the late Mr. 

king, however, his situation Dodd; and in October 177i pur- 

his new employers so well chased three-fourths of Sadler's 

had done under the former Wells, which he extended and 

i;er, he remained but one beautified; and having, by the ex-^ 

I. In September, or Octo- pense and respectability of the 

75Q, he came again to Eng- entertainments, brought the spot 

and made his appearance as into great estimation, he after- 

in The Conscious Lovers,- at wards disposed of his share of it 

heatre Uoyal in Drury Lane, to Mr. Wroughton : to the vil\\c\v 

ff3 
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he Wis induced by having taken faruwell addbbss/ 

on himaelf the conduce of Drury ^^. r n • /^ «. 

Z »"***^- ^ / /77-i//^» ^ Richard CuMBKRLAiTD.J^jf, 

Lane theatre. In this post he -^ ' ^ 

continued till I7S8 ; when he re- Whilst in my heart those feclinp yet 

signed it in disgust, for reasons -^ survive, , ,. 

j,Lh he as,ign^ .o the public. ?s,c^ix.s>ou1h^r!.t«;;t;;id 

He then went to Dubnn and Edm- decay, 

burgh, at each of which he met Will be the last that Time can bear 

ti^ith high patrftfiage. Returning away;— - 

to London, he engaged for a part The fate that none can fly from, I in, 

of the season 1789 at Covent And do^m my own drathatic death this 

Garden 5 but soon afterwards re- night. 

turned to his situation at Drury Patrons, larcwell ! 

Lane ; and in the summer of 1 792 Though you still kindly itiy defects wpuM 

he performed at the Haymarket. ^ ^ ^P^^j , . ,j • u ^ 

« * 1^ .. • • ''^ 10^1 Constant tnaulfena who would wish to 

Some altercation ansmg m 1801 ^^j., * 

between the principal proprietor of who, that reuins the sense of bright» 

Drury Lane and Mr. King, the days, 

latter withdrew his services, and Can sue for pardon, while he pants for 

announced his intention of ac- ^ ^?^^^L e .u • j -^u -j^ 

. . ^. .1 11. •*u u* Onwcll-earnd fame the mmd with pnde 

^uaintmg the public with his rea- reflects 

sons ; but, as the publication never But Pity sinks the roan whom It protects, 

appeared, and Mr. King returned Your fethers had my strength. Myon^ 
soon after to the theatre and took ci^im 

his benefit, it is to be inferred that ^as zeal; their favourwas my only fiune. 

•1- X' L J * u 1 Of late, toooften,whcn the whole waa due, 

a reconciliation had taken place , .^^ p^'^^ halfse^ke to the Muse and you! 

On the 24th of May 1802, the Not what I was, I now decline the fieW^ 

qomedy of The School for Scandal And ground those arms which 1 but fiBe* 
was performed for his benefit, and bly wield. 

it was announced that he would TJefoct,nca.ly breathless, lame,or blind, 

*u 4 • u* * 1, u:- 1 l^ c 4.1 ^ While the Muse visits his creative mind, 

on that night take his leave of the Continues wearing hi^ immortal wreath, 

public. Mr. King seemed to have Lives in his farhe, and triumphs over 
collected his remaining powers for death : 

exertion, in order to grnce his But every chance that deals the passing 

exit from a stage which he had . ,. **^°^' ^ . * u .v ^a 

irod with the highest reputation L»y^ the^poor Actor s shcrt-liv d troph« 

for the long period oi fifty-four That chance has come to me, that comes 
years. It is scarcely necessary to to all ; • 

mention, that his performance was % drama done, I let the curtain fall. 
crowned with the loudest, the most During the delivery, Mr. King 

liberal, and most heart-felt ap- was much affected 3 but he strug- 
plause. Between the play and the ' gled \o conceal his agitation. His 

farce, Mr. King came forward, feeling was more discoverable in 

atteiided by Mr. Charles Kemble the low faltering tone of his voice, 

(who kindly officiated as his than in tears, a white handkerchief, 

prompter, lest on so trying an fainting, or other theatrical trick. 

occasion his memor)' should hap- He received the mOht flattering 

pen to fail him), and delivered the applause ; and, as soon as he had 

following made his bow, Mrs. Jordaa came 
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on the stage^ and gracefully led it) ; and on its base the following 
him to the Green-room, which he motto from Henry V, act v. ! 
focmd filled with the performers. 



who had nobly and generously done 
honour to themselves by seizing 
on this opportunity of presenting a 
handsome testimonial of their es- 



•* If he be not ffllov with the hesf King, 
" Thou 8h?ilt f)nd him the 6at Kino of 
goodftllovn* 



»• 



The salver was richly decorated^ 



teem and regard for their retiring ^"^ ^^^ *b« ^^"^5 of Mr. King 
elder brother. Comedians are, engraven in the centre. 



perhaps, of all professions, the. 
most exposed to error and frailty ; 
but the united invention of ma- 
lice and calumny has never im- 
puted to them the want of the 
essential virtues of feeling, bene- 
volence, generosity, and noble- 



Our author did not very long 
enjoy the sweets of retirement j 
dying at his house in Store Street, 
Bedford Square, Dec. 11, 1805, 
He was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Paul, Covent Garden^ 
attonHH by tiit* ; '•'ncipal perform- 



mindedoess, whenever a sufficient ers of both theatres. 



and fit occasion hzk called for the 
exercise of either.— Mr. Dowton, 
afker allowing Mr. King a little 
breathing-time, came up to him^ 
to b^ that he would take a cheer- 



In private life'Mr.King was in- 
telligent, entertaining, and respect- 
able. He had an inexhaustible 
store of anecdotes, not merely of 
the theatrical kind, and was al- 



fiil draught out oi a silver cup, ways willing to relate them, upon 

which his brothers and sisters of the slightest mtimation, for the 

the sock and buskin requested him gratification of his friends, though 

to do them the favour to accept^ he never vainly or importunately 



with a salveo as a trifling token 
of their r^ard and grateful remem- 
brance of his merit as % comedian^ 
and his uniformly friendly con- 
duct towards them all, during the 
many years that he had continued 
to please the public before the cur- 
tain, and endear himself to them 
behind it. Mr. King, in a tone 
that expressed his feeling; declared 
the deep sense he should ever en- 
tertain of this most affectionate 
mark of their regard and esteem \ 
and assured them, that, if his 
health permitted, he should gratify 
himself with the pleasure of fre- 
quently coming among them. The 
cop was then handed round, and 
all the ladies and gentlemen of the 
theatre drank Mr. King's health. 
On the cup was an inscription, 
signifying the cause and occasion 
pf the present, with all the per- 
^mers* names (contributors to 



forced them into notice. He par- 
ticularly excelled in story-telling, 
and gave a lively perception of 
every character he introduced by 
his powers of mimicry. His fate 
holds out a melancholy warning 
to all who engage in his precarioi^s 
profession. The fair profits of his 
industry and talents, supported by 
very respectable and extensive con-* 
nexions, would always have en-« 
abled him to maintain a good 
figure in life j but, unhappily, an 
unfortunate devotion to the gaming* 
table marred all his fair prospects. 
After a very successful night at 
play, he once hastily returned 
homQ, and in the most solemn 
manner expressed his determina- 
tion never to plunge into the ruin- 
pus vortex of gaming any more. 
He kept his resolution for many 
years, and was able to support a 
house in town^ another at liamn-* 
? f4 
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ton, and to enjdy the convenience conapounder ; whence it is infer- 
of a carriage, as well as the power red that he inherited a consider- 
of receiving a noroerous train of able fortune, 
friends with a liberal hospitality. In 1688, the same year that he 
But, alas! in a fatal moment he was made master ofarts, he engag- 
ventured to the gaming'table again, ed in the study of the civil law, 
and in one night lost all that be had became doctor in 1692, and was 
been saving for many years; not, admitted advocate at Doctors' Corn- 
however, without a suspicion that mons. 

his successful competitor had pro- Though he was a regular advo-' 
£ted by other means than mere cate in the courts of civil and ca-* 
skill and the favour of fortune, non law, he did not love his pro* 
Trom that period Mr. King's fession, nor indeed any kind of 
life was clouded by embarrass- business which inteiTupted his vo- 
ments -, and, tliough age and in- luptuary dreams, or forced him to 
firmity induced him to quit the rouse from that indulgence in 
stage, bi| situatiop really demand- which only he could find delight, 
ed a continuance of his professf^nal His reputation as a civilian was 
labour. yet maintained by his judgments 

He was the author of two pieces, in the court of delegates, and 
called, raised very high by the address 

1. Love at Jirst Sight. B. F. and knowledge which he discover^ 
8vo. 1763. ed in 1700, when he defended the 

2* lVit*s last Stake. F. 8vo. Earl of Anglesea against his lady* 
1769* afterwards £utchess of bucking- 

JCiNG, Dr. William, was bom hamshire, who sued for a divorce, 
in London in 1663 $ the son of and obtained it. 
Ezekiel King, a gentleman allied The expense of his pleasures, 
to the family of Clarendon. and neglect of business, had now 

From Westminster school,where lessened his revenues; and he was 
he Was a scholar on the foundation willing to accept of a settlement in 
under the care of Dr. Busby, he Ireland, where, about 1 702, be was 
was at eighteen elected to Christ- made judge of the admiralty, sole 
church, in 168I ; where he is said commissioner of the prizes, keeper 
fo have prosecuted his studies with of the records in Birmingham's 
so much intenseness and activitj, tower, and vicar-general to Dr. 
that, before he was of eight years M^rsh the primate. 
9tanding, he had read over, and But it is vain to put wealth with- 
made remarks upon, twenty-two in the reach of him who will not 
thousand odd hundred books and stretch out his hand to take it. 
manuscripts. The books were cer- King soon found a friend, as idle 
tainly not very long, the manu- and thoughtless as himself, in Up- 
scripts not very difficult, nor the ton, one of the judges, who had a 
remarks very large ; for the calcu- pleasant house called Mountown, 
lator will find that he dispatched near Dublin, to which King fre- 
seven a-day, for every day p( his quently retired, delighting to neg- 
eight years, with a remnant that lect his interest, forget bis cares, 
more than satisfies most other stu- and desert his duty, 
dents. He took his degree in the In 17O8, when Lord Wharton 
most expensive manner, as a grand was sent to govern Ireland, King 
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returned to London, with his po- assistant to George Oascoigne ia 

vertjy his idleness, and his wit ; translating £uripides*8 

and published some essays called Jocasta, Tr. 4to. 1575. 

Uteful Transactions, His Voyage Kirrb, John. Of this autlnr 

to the Island of Cajamai is particu- we can trace nothing further than 

krljcoffitnended. He then wrote that all writers agree in pladflff 

The Art of Love, a poem remark* him in the reign of King Charles L 



able, notwithstanding its title, for 
purity of sentiment 5 and in 1709 
hnitated Horace in an Art of Cook- 
ery, which he published, with some 
letters to Dr. Lister. 

In 1710 he appeared, as a loVer 
of the church, on the side of Sache- 
▼erell ; and was supposed to have 
concurred at least in the projection 
of The Examiner. 

In 1711> competence, if not 
plenty, was again put into his 
power. He was, without the trou- 
ble of attendance, or the mortifi- 



cation of a request, made gazet- tion.] 



and naming him as the authpr of 
one piece, entitled 

The Seven Championf of CbrisU 
endome. Play. 4to. l638. 

KiRRMAN, Francis. SeeK.F. 

Knafp, Henry, is a clergyman 
brought up at Cambridge, and son 
of a person, also in orders, who 
keeps a school at Stamford. He 
has produced two dramatic pieces, 
viz, 

1. The Exciseman. F. 1700.1^,?. 

2. Hunt the Slipper, fd J?. 17S4. 
N. P. [Except in a piratical edi« 



teer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and 
other men of the same party, 
brought him the key of the ga- 
zetteer's office. He was now again 
placed in a profitable employment, 
and again threyr the benefit away^ 
An act 'of insolvency made his 
business at that time particularly 
troublesome; and he would not 



Knsvbt, Ralfh, was a Nor- 
folk gentleman, and contemporary , 
with Mr. Kirke above mentioned^ 
He wrote one little piece, which 
was intended only for a private re- 
presentation at the Florists* feast 
at Norwich, entitled 

Rhodon and Iris, Past. 4to.l631.- 
Kmioht, . A principal low 



wait till hurry should be at an end, comedian, in the York and Hull 
but impatiently resigned it, and company, wrote a piece in two 
returned to his wonted indigence acts, called 



and amusements. 

In the autumn of 17 12 his health 
declined ; he grew weaker by de- 
grees, and died on Christmas-day. 
Though his life had not been with- 
out irregularity, his principles were 
pure and orthodox, and his death 
was pious. 

His works were collected by Mi^. 



The Sailor and Solder ; or, Fa- 
shionable Amusement, Mus. F. 
1805. 

Knight, Thomas, a native of 
Dorsetshire, and the son of a re- 
spectable country gentleman in 
that county, who gave him a libe- 
ral education, was originally de- 
signed for the bar. Having been 



Nichols, in three volumes 8vo. in instructed in oratory by Mr. Mack- 

177^5 among which is a whim- lin, however, he began to enter- 

sical piece, which entitles him to a tain a greater inclination for the 

place in this work, called drama than the law, and accord- 

The Tragi'Comedy of Joan of ingly made his first theatrical at- 

Jtedington, tempt at York, where he per- 

JLiNWELLMARSHE, Francis, was formed five seasons with consider- 
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abJe applause. He then procured Knipb,Charlbs. Ofthisgen- 
an engagement at £ath> and for tleraau we know no more than 
eight seasons filled a respectable that he was of Trinity College, 
line of business there with so much Cambridge^ an officer in the army> 
reputation^ that he received an and author of one petUe piece for' 
invitation from the manager of the theatre> which met with some 
CoventGarden, which he accepted^ applause at its first appearance^ 
and made his first appearance in entitled 

London Sept. 25, 179^, in the A City Ramlle, Farce, oftwa 
character of Jacob, in The Chapter acts. 12mo; 1715. 
rf Accidents, zxiA%V\xvmsh,'m The Ktd, Thomas. This author 
Deserter | and by his chaste repre- produced one play, which was the 
sentation of rustic characters, and constant object of ridicule among 
flippant coxcombs, gradually be- his contemporaries and immediate 
came a great favourite with the successors. The circumstances of 
public. When Mr. Knight was his life, however, are unknown, 
about to leave town, he waited on He seems, like the generality of 
his venerable tutor, Mr. Macklin, peets, to have been poor, and pro* 
and politely thanked him for the bably died about the year 1594 or 
great benefit that he had received I5g5, He produced, 
from his instructions : he lamented 1. Cornelia, T. 4to. 1594. In 
that it was not in his. power to DodsIey*s Collection. (Afterwards 
snake a suitable return -, and hav- called Pompey the Great his fair 
ing only pecuniary gratification to Cornelia's Tragedy. 4to. 1595.) 
bestow, begged his acceptance of 2. The Spanish Tragedy; or,; 
a testimony of his gratitude. " If Hieronimo is mad again, 4to, 
'* I have served you (replied the l603. But acted, probably, be- 
'* veteran), I am well satisfied.*' fore ISQO. In Dodsley*s Collect. 
Mr. Knight, however, persisting Mr. Hawkins, with some pro- 
in his benevolent intention. Mack- bability, conjectures him to bavd 
Kn fairly pushed him out at the been the author of 
door. Mr. Knight was one of the Soliman and Perseda, T. 4to, 
eight performers who complained IdQQ. 

of the manager's new regulations. Kyffin, Maurice. Of this 
[See art. Holman.] He resigned gentleman we know nothing more 
his situation at Covent Garden in than that he was one of the first 
1803, and is now a proprietor of translators into English of one of 
the Liverpool theatre. His wife is the comedies of Terence, viz. 
sister to the Countess of Derby, Andria. C. printed in the black 
formerly Miss Farren. Mr.K.*sdra- letter. 4to. 15S8. 
matic productions are as follow : He wrote early in the reign of 

1. Thelyphthora. C.F.W.C.P. Queen Elizabeth) and seems, from 
1^83. circumstances relating to this play, 

2. Trudge and WowsU. Prel. to have been tutor to the children 
790. of the celebrated Lord £uckhurst j 

3. Honest Thieves. F. 12rao. a particular which of itself is suf- 
J797. ficient to give us a very favourable 

4. Turnpike Gate. M. £. 8vo. idea of his literary abilities. 

1799. 
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L. G. These initials afe affixed to 
The Honest CriminaL Dr. 8vo. 

1778. 
Lacket^ Dr. Se^ Hacket. 

Lact^ John, flourished in the 
)«igD of«King Charles II. He was 
born nearDoDcasler, in Yorkshire, 
ttid was at first bred a dancing- 
Undister i but afterwards went into 
the armj, having a lieutenant's 
commission and warrant as quarter- 
master under Colonel Charles Grer- 
rard. The charms of a militaty 
life^ however, he quitted to go 
apon the stage ; in which profession^ 
fire>m tbe advantages of a fine per- 
son, being well shaped, of a good 
statBi^, and well proportioned, 
added to a sound critical judgtnent, 
and a liarge share of comic hu- 
mbdr, he arrived at so great a 
height of excellence, as to be uni- 
versallj admired ; and in particu- 
lar was so high in the esteem of 
King Charles II. that His Majesty 
had his picture painted in three 
several characters, viz. Teague in 
' The Commiiiee, Scruple in The 
Cheats, and Galliard in The Fa- 
rieiy ; which picture is- still pre- 
served at Windsor Castle. His cast 
of acting was chiefly in comedy ; 
and his writings are all of that 
kind, he being the author of the 
four following plays : 

l.DumbLadif. C. 4to. I672. 

2. Old Troop. C. 4to. I672. 

3. Sir Hercides Buffoon, C. 4to. 
1684. 

4. Sawney the Scot, C. 4to. 1 6^8. 
The third of these was hot brought 
on the stage till three years aAer 
the authors death, which happen- 
ed on the 17th of September l63l. 



LAM 

Mr. Durfey, who wrote (be prt(^ 
logue to it, ^as, in the following 
lines, paid a very great, but, as it 
appears, a well-deserved compli- 
ment to Mr. Lacy's theatrical abi- 
lities, in reference to the advan- 
tages the piece might have received 
from the author's own performance 
in it, had he been living : 

** Know, that fam'd Lacy, omaogient 

o* th* stage, 
" That standard of true conndy in our ag^, 
** Wrote this new play — 
" And if it takes not, ali chat we can say 

on't, 
" Is, we^ve his jiddU, not his hands to 

play on *t." • 

Lacy, Henry^ a fellow oif 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
author of a I^tin play, called 
BichardusTertius, T. 1586. N.P, 
Lamb, Charles. Of this gen- 
tleman we only know that he is 
the author of, 

1. John U^oodviL T. Svo. 1802. 

2. Mr, H. Farce, I8O6. N.P. 
But we suppose that he is the same 
writer who, in 1808, gave to the 
public a very agreeable selection, 
entitled Specimens of English ^a- 
matic Poets who lived about the Time 
of Shakspeare; and had previously 
published Tales from Shakspeare, a 
work of very considerable merit, 

Lambb, the Hon. George. 
This gentleman, whom we' sup- 
pose to be one of the sons of 
Lord Viscount Melbourne, is au- 
thor of 

Whistle for It. Op. Piece. 8vo« 
I8O7. 

Lambert, Barrowdalb, was 
a painter, and published, about 
1747, one dramatic piece, entitled 

The mecken. 
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Langford^ Abraham. This 
gentleman was, perhaps, better 
known in the polite than in the 
poetical world ; standing once the ' 
foremost in renown amotig a set 
of orators^ whose eloquence must 
be confessed of tho most perfect 
and powerful kind, since it has that 
amazing prevalence of persuading 
mankind to part with even their 
money. In a word, to leave am- 
biguities, he was the most cele- 
brated auctioneer of his age, and 
sQCcessor in that profession to the 
great Mr. X^ock. His success^ or 
perhaps his merit, was not so great 
in the exercise of his pen as in that 
of another more valuable weapon ^ 
for the only dramatic pieces which 
be attempted never met with much 
success. They are called, 

l,The Judgment of Paris. Ent. 
8vo. 1730. 

2. The Laoer Us own Rival, B .O. 
8vo. 1736. 

Mr. Langford was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Pancras, where 
the following lines are inscribed 
on both sides of his tomb : 

** His spring of life was such as should 

have been, 
" Adroit and gay, unvcx'd by care or 

spleen ; 
" His summer's manhood openi fresh, 

and fair, 
* Hte virtue strict, his manners dcbon- 

nair; 
*< His autumn rich with wisdom's goodly 

fruit, 
"Which every varied appetite iriight 

suit. 
** In polish'd circles dignify'd with ease, 
** And less desirous to be pleas'd than 

please : 
** Grave with the serious, with the comic 

*' Warm to advise, yctwilhng to obey; 
*« True to the fond affections of the heart, 
** He play'd the friend, the husband, 

. parent's part ; 
•< What needs there more to eternize his 

fame, 
«« What monument more lasting than his 

name ? 
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** Abraham Langford, Esq. late of it, 

Paul, Covent Garden, 

Died 18 Sept. 1774, 

Aged 63;" 

Langhorne, Jo|in, D. D. was 
born at Kirby Stephen, in West- 
morland. His father was the Rev. 
Joseph Langhorne, of Winston, 
who died when his son was young. 
Having entered into holy prders, 
Mr. Langhorne was appointed^ 
Dec. 17Q5, preacher-assistant at 
Lincoln's Inn. He afterwards be« 
came tutor to the sons of Robert 
Cracroft, Esq. t)f Hackthome, 
Lincolnshire, whose daughter he 
married Jan. 15, 1767. This lady 
in a short time died 3 and the loss 
of her was very pathetically la- 
mented by her husband in a mo- 
nody ; and by another gentleman, 
Mr. Cartwright, in a poem, en- 
titled Constantia, Dr. Langhorne 
held the living of Blagden, in 
Somersetshire, at the time of his 
death, which happened on the 1st 
of April 1779> and was imputed t6 
his usual substitute for the Casta- 
lian fountain, rather too frequent 
draughts of Burton ale, at the Pea'** 
cock in Gray's Inn Lane. 

He wrote many miscellaneous 
works, but only one drama, called 

The Fatal Prophecy, Dr. Poem. 
12mo. 1766. 

Lansdowne. See Granville. 

Latewahb, Dr. Richard. In 
Daniel's apology for his play of 
Philotas, we find that this gentle* 
man had written a drama on the 
same subject, which was acted 
" worthily and with great ap- 
'' plause," at St. John's College, 
in Oxford. As we know not the 
name of Dr. Lateware's piece, we 
cannot notice it in our list of plays. 

Dr. Lateware (Wood calls him 
Latewar) was born at London, i« 
1560, educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors* school, and entered of Sl 
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John's College^ Oxford, in 1580. 
In 1588 he took the degree of 
M. A. and was become a famons 
preacher, being rector of Hopton, 
in Suffolk. In 1593 he was 
elected one oif the proctors of the 
university. He was afterwards* 
made rector of Fmchley, in Mid- 
dlesex, D. D. and at length ap- 
pointed chaplain to the heroic Lord 
Mountjoy, Viceroy of Ireland. 

Camden, in his Annals of Queen 
EHxabeih, tells us that Dr. Late- 
war was killed in the battle near 
Carlingford, in which Lord Mount- 
joy overthrew the rebels j but 
mis-states the year to have been 
l600. Fines Morrison, who was 
on the spot when he received his 
death-wound, says (Rebellion of 
Hugh Earl of Tyrone, in Ireland, 
lib. 2. cap. 1 .) that he was shot 
at Benburb, July l6, 1601, and 
died the following day. He was 
buried in the church of Armagh ; 
and in the chapel of St. John's 
College was erected a monument 
to his memory, with a handsome 
inscriptiojp. Dr. Lateware was a 
very ingenious Latin epigrammatic 
poet, and composed Carmen Awo-' 
fAfDjuioyivriMoy Coll. S. Jo. Bapt. 
which was afterwards restored and 
augmented by Richard Andrews, 
M. D. and Fellow of the said 
College. 

Lathoh, Fbancis, a native of 
Norwich, is the author of several 
novds, and of the following dra- 
matic productions : 

1. AH in a Bustle, C. 8vo. 

179^' 

2. The Dash of the Day, C. 

^o. 1800. 

3. HoHdavTime, F. 8vo. 1800. 
~4. Orlando and Seraphina. H. 

D. 12mo. N.D.3 8vo. 1800. 

5. Curiosity. C. 8vo. 1801. 

6. The W^e of a Million. C. 
5l2x&().' N. D. 5 SVO.J1803. 



T6 him also we find asaibed 

The Dash, M.F. 1804j 
but it seems merely an alteration 
of the third piece mentioned above. 

Latht, Thomas Pikb, is au- 
thor of 

Reparation, D. 8vo. 1800. 

Latter, Mks. Mart, was 
born at Henley upon Thames, in 
1725 ; and after the death of her 
father, an attorney of that town^ 
came to Reading, and settled there. 
She had an early inclination for 
poetry, but with a propensity to , 
satire; which she discovered by 
writing some verses descriptive oi 
the persons and characters of se* 
^'eral ladies of Reading. This sa- 
tire, as it was called, she thought 
proper to disown, by a ludicrous 
advertisement, in verse, inserted 
in The Reading Mercury, Nov. 
17, 1740, In 1759 she published 
The Miscellaneous Works, in Prose 
and Verse, of Mrs. Mary Latter, 
of Reading, Berks.** In this vo- 
lume she describes herself as resi- 
dent " not very far from the 
" market-place, immersed in bu- 
" siness and in debt : sometimes 
'* madly hoping to g^in a compe- 
*' teucy ', sometimes justly fearing 
'* dungeons and distress.'* Sho 
wrote 

The Siege of Jerusalem ly Titus 
Vespasian. T. 

which Rich, the patentee of Co- 
vent Grarden Theatre, having seen, 
he took her under his protection. 
About this time she published A 
Miscellaneous Poetical Essay ; to 
which Rich procured her a hun* 
dred subscribers, and desired her 
to remain at his house, in ordar, 
as he kindly said, '^ that by fre^ 
'* quen^ing the theatre, sfce might 
" improve in the knowledge^f Jt." 
Rich died a few weeks afterwgrd; 
which put an end to the hopes an4 
expectations of Mrs. Latter, wb9 
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had flattered herself he would tajnin^ coBiic writers^ via. Colley 

bring out her play in the ensuing Cibber> has borrowed the greater 

season. It was rejected by the part of a very pleasing coniedj, 

succeeding managers. She pub- and which is frequently acted to 

lisbed it in 8vo. 1763^ wilb a Jong this day, viz. She would and Sht 

preface, called Stage-craft, an would not. The play of Mr. 

Essay, It was afterward repre- Leanerd's is entitled 

sented at Reading, as a benefit 1. The Counterfeits, Com. 4to. 

play, in 1768, without producing 1679' 

any emolument to the author. In The two other dramatic pieces, 

J 77 1 she also published an essay, which our author has published 

eu\\i\e6. Pro arid Con, or the Opt' under his own name, and for 

nionists t \2mo. Mrs. Latter died which Mr. Langbaine has attacked 

at Reading, March 28, 1777* him with so. much warmth and 

Lawler, D. is the author of violence, are entitled. 

In and out of Tune. Mus. Af- 2. Country Innocence^ C. 4t0. 

terpiece. 1808. N. P. See this I677. 

article in Vol. II. p. 321. 3. Rambling Justice, C. 4tQi 

Lawrence, James, has pub- I678. 

lished Lea FOR, Mary, is one of the 

The Virgin of the Sun, P. instances which may be produced 

translated. 8vo. 1799* of the powers of natural genius, 

LfiANtRD, John. This gentle- little assisted by education. She 

man lived in the reign of Charles II. was the daughter of a person who, 

Mr. Langbaine has treated him at the time of her birth, the 26tli 

with great severity, and indeed a of February 1722, was gardener 

degree of scurrility, which has to Judge Blencowe, at MarstoA 

somewhat the appearance of per* St. Laurence, in Northampton- 

sonai pique and resentment. He shire. She was brought up under 

has called him ''a confident pla- the care of a pious and sensible 

*' giary, whom he disdains to style mother, who died a few years 

"anauthorj one, who, though he before her. The little education 

" would be esteemed the father, is which she received, consisted whol- 

**' at best but the midwife to the ly in being taught to read and 

*' labours of others 5" and that, write. She began at a very early 

** Gipsy-like, he begs with stolen age to compose verses ; at first with 

** children, that he may raise the the approbation of her parents, 

*' more compassion." Yet, crav- who afterwards, imagining an at- 

ing Mr, Langbaine*s pardon, who tention to poetry would be pre* 

by the by, on many occasions, judicial to her, endeavoured by 

>shows himself to be far from an every possible means to discouri- 

impartial writer, though plagiarism tenance Her in such pursuits. 

be a fault, this gentleman is not These, however, were ineftectual^ 

more guilty of it than many whom and "she was at last leit to follow 

he has let pass without so severe a the bent of her genius and inclina* 

censure. And although be may tion. She died of the measles, the 

have borrowed from others, yet he 12th of November 174(3, at Brack<« 

seeths to have had at least some ley ; and after her death two vq- 

merit of his own ; since Jacob has lumes of her poems w^e printed 

•Itributed to him an original play, in 8vo. in 1748 and 1751; in thQ 

froai which one of our most enter* latter of which Is 
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The Unhappy Father. T. and 
some acts of a second play. 
Lb ARMONT^ JoHN« wrote 
The Unequal Eivalss Past. 8vo. 

1791. 
Lbdiabo^ Thomas^ was, in 

one part of his life^ secretary to 
His Majesty's envoy extraordinary 
in Hamburgh, and many years 
director of the opera - house in 
that city. He wrote several books 
of different kinds. After his re- 
turn to England, he was appoint- 
ed a justice of peace for the liberty 
of Westminster, and county of 
Middlesex, in which station he be- 
came a useful and active magis- 
trate. He died in December J ysg, 
having produced one piece, en- 
titled 

BrUantna. O. 4to. 1732. 

Lbb, ■, an actor, sometime 
of Ck>vent Garden, but afterwards 
of Birmingham,. Salisbury, and 
other provincial theatres, has the 
following piece ascribed to him : 

Throw Physic to the Dogs, M. 
F. 1798. N. P. 

Though this piece was not suc- 
cessful, it seems to have furnished 
the hint of a principal character 
in The Review, Mr. Lee also 
produced several fugitive poetical 
pieces. 

Leb, Habbiet, a younger sis- 
ter of Sophia, who will presently 
come under our notice, published, 
in 1786, The Errors of Innocence, 
a Novel, 5 vols. ; and Canterbury 
Tales, 4 vols. 8vo. 1797, &c. She 
claims a place in this work, how- 
ever, as author of two dramatic 
pieces, viz. 

1. The New Peerage. C. Svo. 
1787. 

2. The Mysterious Marriage, F, 
Svo. 1798. 

Lbb, Henby, manager of the 
theatres of Taunton, Barnstaple, 
&c. has published 



Caleb Quotem and his Wife, Op. 
Svo. I8O9. 

And is, perhaps, the very person 
before mentioned as author of 
Throw Physic to the. Dogs, 

Lee, John. This author was 
likewise an actor who had per- 
formed in many of the theatres in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and, if 
his own account of himself may 
be credited, was entitled to rank 
' with the most excellent performers 
of the present or past times. His 
talents, however, were hardly 
above mediocrity 5 and though by 
dint of puffing he often intruded 
himself on the stages in London, 
he was always dismissed with cold- 
ness and neglect. It is remark* 
able, that he scarcely ever was 
connected with any theatre that he 
did not quarrel with the manager^ 
or some person belonging to it ; 
and perhaps there were more ap- 
peals to the public, in print, front 
him on his paltry disputes, than 
from any other person that can be 
pointed out. He was latterly an ac- 
tor at Bath, and died in 1 781. His 
immediate claim to a place in this 
work is founded on three literary 
murders (which he is willing to 
call alterations) committed on, 

1. Macbeth. T. Svo. 1753. 
Printed at Edinburgh. 

2. The Country JFife, C. Svo. 
[176.5.] 

3. The Man of Quality, F. Svo. 
1776. 

4. Romeo and JuUet, T, alter- 
ed. N. P. 

The author of The Children of 
Thespis relates of this Mr. Lee, 
that when he was manager of the 
Edinburgh Theatre, he was deter- 
mined to improve upon stage 
thunder J, and having procured a 
parcel of nine-pound shot, they 
were put into a wheelbarrow, to 
which he affixed a nine-pound 
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wheel 5 this done, ridges were Theatre, in the character of Don* 
placed at the back of the stage> 
and one of the carpenters was or- 



dered to trandle this wheelbarrow, 
to filled, backwards and forwards 
over those ridges; the play was 
Leaxy and in the two first efforts 
the thunder had a good eflfect : at 
length, as the King was braving 
the pelting of the pitiless storm, 
the thnnderer's foot slipped, and 
down he came, wheelbarrow and 
all : the stage being on a declivity, 
the balls made their way towards 
the orchestra, and meeting with 
but a feeble resistance from the 
^ene, laid it flat. This storm was 
more diflScult for Lear to encoun- 
ter than the tempest of which he 
had so loudly complained; the 
balls taking every direction, he 
was obliged to skip about like the 
man who dances the egg horn- 
pipe : the fiddlers, alarmed for 



can m Davenant's alteration of 
Macleth. Cibber says, he " was 
<' so pathetic a reader of his own 
'* scenes, that I have been in- 
'* formed by an actor who was 
*' present, that while Lee was 
*' reading to Major Mohun, at a 
" rehearsal, Mohun, in the warmth 
*' of his admiration, threw down 
'* his part, and said. Unless I were 
*^ able to play it as well as you 
" read it, to what purpose should 
" I undertake it? ADdyet(con- 
** tinues the laureat) this very 
'* author, whose elocution raised 
*' such admiration in so capital an 
'^ actor, when he attempted to be 
*' an actor himself, soon quitted 
the stage in an honest despair 
of ever making any profitable 
•* figure there." In 1675, his first 
play appeared 5 and he wrote nine 
plays, besides two in which he 
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their catgut, hurried out of the joined with Dryden, between that 



orchestra, and, to crown this scene 
of glorious confiision, the sprawl- 
ing thunderer lay prostrate in sight 
of the audience, like another Sal- 
moneus. 

Lee, Nathaniel, a very emi- 
nent dramatic poet of the seven- 
teenth century, was the son of Dr. 
Lee, minister of Hatfield, who gave 
him a liberal education. He re- 
ceived his first rudiments of learn- 
ing at Westminster school, from 
whence he went to Trinity Col- 



period and the year 1684, on the 
11th of November of which he 
was taken into Bedlam, where he 
continued four years. All his 
tragedies contain a very great 
portion of true poetic enthusiasm. 
None ever felt the passion of loye 
more truly j nor could any one 
describe it with more tenderness. 
Addison commends his genius 
highly } observing that none of 
our English poets had a happier 
turn for tragedy, although his na- 



}ege, Cambridge, where he was tural fire and unbridled impetuosity 



admitted a scholar on the founda- 
tion, in 1668. He commenced 
B. A. the same year, but, not 
succeeding to a fellowship, he tried 
to push his fortune at court. He 
was not long, however, in this 
pursuit J for, meeting with no sub- 
stantial favours, he detei^ined to 
try his talents on the stagey and 
accordingly, in the year 1^72, 
made his appearance at the I>uke*s 



hurried him beyond all bounds of 
probability, and sometimes were 
quite out of nature. The truth 
is, the poet's imagination ran away 
with his reason. While in Bedlam, 
he made that famous witty reply 
to a coxcomb scribbler who had 
the cruelty to jeer him with his 
misfortune, bv observing that it 
was an easy thing to write like a 
madman : *^ No (said Lee) it u 
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P' hbt dn easy thing to write Uke a 
^* madman 3 hUt it is very easy to 
" write like afoolr 



, 13. CEdipiis, 1679. 
His Theodosius and Alexander the 
Great were till lately both stock* 
Lee had the good fortutie to re- plays 3 and tb this day the latter is 
tover the use of his reason sd far ^cted with great applause^ The 
as to be discharged from his mfe- late Mr. Barry was particularly 



lancholy coDfineooent ; but he did 
Hot long stlrvivis his enlargement, 
dying in the year. 1691, or 16^2. 
Oldys^ in his MS. notes^ says that 
i:>ur author '' returning one night 
" from the Bear and Harrow, in 
•• Butcher Row, through Clare 
^' Market, to his lodgitigs in Duke 
*' Street, overladen with wine, he 
^* fell down on the groundi as 
" Some say, according to others, 
*" on a bulk, and was killed or 
^' stifligd in the stiow. He was 



fortunate in the character of the 
Macedonian Hero. 

The only portrait that we ever 
saw of Lee was giv^n in The 
Monthly Mirror, vol. xiii. 
Lee, Robeet, wrote 
The Miller. Play. 1598. N. P. 
Lee, R. G. was author of 
The Ransom of Manilla. H. P. 
8V0. 1 793; 

Leb, Sophia, is eldest daugh- 

tet of the Mr. John Lee before 

mentioned ; and, sorry we were 

*' buried in the parish church of to observe, from the spirit which 

St. Clement's Danes, aged' about discovered itself in the preface to 
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" thirty-fiv6 years." His dramatic 
pieces are t 

1. Nero, Emperor of Rome, T» 
4to. 1675. 

2. Sopkonisbai or, HannihaVs 
Overthrxnu, T. 4to. 1676. 



her first dramatic performance, 
that she seemed to possess much 
of heir father's petulance and iras- 
cibility. Justice, however, calls 
upon us to declare, that the play 
exhibited a degree of merit which 



3. Gloriana j of. The Court of promised much future entertain- 
Augustus Caesar, T. 4to. I676. ment to the public. It was en- 



4. The Rival Queens ; or. The 
jDeaih of Alexander the Great. T. 
4ta. 16/7. 

5. MithridateSf King qfPontUs. 
T. 4to. 1678. 

6. Theodosius ; of. The Force of 
jLwe. T. 4to. 1680. 

7. Cmsat Borgia. T. 4to. 168O. 

8. Lucius Junius Brutus. T. 
4to. 1681. 

p. Conslantine the Great. 'P. 
i4tO. 1684. 

10*. TTie Princess ofCleve. T. C. 

4ta i6d§. 

XI. The Massacre of Paris. T» 
4to. 1^. 

'Besides theabovistragedies, Lee was 
concerned with Dryden in writing, 

12. The Duke of Guise, 1683i 
land that other excellent tragedy^ 
entitled, . 



titled, 

1 . The Chapter of Accidents. C. 
8vo. 1780^ and has been follow- 
ed by, 

2. Almeyda. T. 8vo. 1796. 

3. The Assignation. C. I8O7. 
N. P. 

Besides the dramas that we have 
mentioned. Miss Lee is author of 
an elegant novel, called The Recess. 

This lady> with her sister Har- 
riet> before noticed, opened a 
school, called Belvidere House, at 
Bath, soon after the death of her 
father, which thev have conducted 
with gr^oat ability and credit. 

Lbfanu, Peter, wrote 

Smock Alley Secrets. Oc. Prel. 
1773. N.P. 

He is also said to be the author of 
some other dramatic pieces, a few 
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copies of which were printed for London^ where, from his having 

friends, but never published — We the advantage of a good figure aqd 

are not able to name any of them, genteel address (which gained him 

Leftlt, Charles. Of this ihGap^lhiion of Handso?ne Leigh), 

gentleman we have no other know- he was engaged by Mr. Rich, in a 

ledge than as author of, company with which, in the yeiar 

1. A Masque, 1802. 1714, he opened the Theatre 

2. The Corsicans. [Unfinished.] Royal in Lincoln*s Inn Fields. 
3.. The Sylph. Dram. Rom. But, though he continued on the 

N. P. stage for twelve years after, iie 

Legge, Thomas. This author made no considerable advances 

was bom at Norwich, and became towards theatrical excellence. lie 

a member of Trinity and Jesus died in 1726, in the 37th year 

' Colleges, in Cambridge, in both of his age, and left behind him 

which houses he acquired a con- two dramatic pieces, entitled, 

siderable reputation as a dramatic 1 . Kensington Gardens, Com. 

writer. He was afterwards made 8vo. 1720. 

the second master of Gonvil and 2. Hol*s Wedding. Farce. 8ro. 

Caius College, was a doctor in the 172O; 

Court of Arches, one of the mas- Leigh, Richard. This gen- 

ters in Chancery, the King's law tleman, who, we understand, is 

|)rofessor, and twice vice-chancel- a very respectable magistrate at 

lor of Cambridge. He died in Bexley, in Kent, has produced 

July 1607* aged 72, having writ- one dramatic piece,, entitled 

ten two plays, which were acted Grieving *s a Folly. C. 8vo. 

i at Cambridge with great applause, I8O9. 

entitled, Lennox, Charlotte, a lady 

1. The Destruction of Jerusalem, much distinguished for literary 

2. The Life nf King Richard the merit, and who had the honour 
TMrd, of being the protegie of Dr. Sa-^ 
Neither of these is printed. muel Johnson. Her maiden name 

Le Grys, Sir Robert, is men- was Ramsay j and her father, a 

tioned in an entry in the book of field-officer, and lieutenant-gover- 

the Stationers* Company, the 29th nor of New York, sent her over 

of June 1660, as the author of one to England, at fifteen^ to a wealthy 

play, called aunt, who desired to have her^ 

Nothing impossible to Love. T.C but who^ unfortunately, on the 

He was one of King Charles the arrival of her niece, was out of 

First's courtiers, and translator, her senses, and never recovered 

by the King*s command, of Bar- them ; immediately after which, 
c\ay*s jirgenis, 4to. 1629. Y^^ the father died ; and the daughter 

Leigh, John, was an actor, from that time supported herself 

• but of no very great eminence, by her literary talents. She pub- 

tmd therefore should be distin- lished, so early as 17^2, The Ft' 

guished from the great Leigh, who male Quixote, and Memoirs of 

was contemporary with Underbill, Harriet Stuart. In the former of 

Betterton, &c. He was a native these novels, the character of Ara- 

. of Ireland, and made his first thea- bella is the counterpart of I)oa 

trical essay on |he stage in Dublin. Quixote ; and the work was Very 

From thence he came pver to favourably received. In the 'Iol« 
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lowing year slie published Skak- 
speare lUusirated, in two volumes, 
12iho. to which she soon after- 
wards added a third. This work 
consists of the novels and histories • 
on which the plays of Shakspeare 
are founded, collected and trans- 
lated from the original authors; 
to which are added critical notes, 
intended to prove that Shakspeare 
has generally spoiled every story 
on which his plays are founded, 
hy torturing them into low con- 
trivances, absurd intrigues, and 
improbable incidents. In 1756 
Mrs. Lennox published The Ale- 
moirs of the Countess of Berd, 
taken n-om the French, 2 vols. 
12mo. and Sully* s Memoirs, trans- 
lated, 3 vols« 4to. which have 
since been frequently reprinted, in 
8vo. and the work is executed 
with great ability. In 1758 she 
' produced Henrietla, a novel of 
considerable merit, 2 vols. l2mo.; 
and, in 17^9 with the assistance 
of the Earl of Cork and Orrery, 
and Dr. Samuel Johnson, she 
published a translation of Father 
Brwnotfs Greek Theatre, 3 vols. 
4to. ; the merit of which varies 
very materially in different parts 
of the work. Two years after, 
she published Sophia, a novel, 2 
vols. 12mo. which is inferior to 
her earlier performances. To these 
she afterwards added Euphemia, 
a novel, 1790, 4 vols. 12mo. Her 
success in the dramatic walk was 
not equal to what she experienced 
in her other works. Her plays 
are entitled, 

1. Philander* Dr. Piece. 8vo. 

1757. 

2. The Sister. C. 8vo. 1769. 

3. Old City Manners, C. al- ' 
lered. Svo. 1775. 

Mrs. Lennox died Jan. 4, 1804, 
teed 84. The latter part of her 
1& was donded by sickness and 



penury; her chief supporti>eUig 
derivcii from The Literary Fund. 

Lesley, George. From a de- 
dication by this autJior to the E:\tI 
of Westmorland, wherein he men- 
tions his work as the frozen con- 
ception of one born in a cold 
climate, we imagine that he was a 
native of Scotland. He was rector 
ofWittering, in Northamptonshire, 
and wrote three pieces, which, 
though they have a dramatic form, 
he styles only Divine Dialogues. 
They are entitled, 

1. Dives* Doom', or. The Rich 
Man*s Misery. 

2. Fire and Brimstone j or, The 
Destruction 0/ Sodom, 

3. Abraham* s Faith. Svo. 1 675 j 
1684. 

The dales of the dedications are 
Jan. 7. 1675, and June 14, 1676. 
Leverioge, Richard. Of the 
country or parentage of this gen- 
tleman we are entirely ignorant. 
Being possessed of a deep and firm 
bass voice, he became very early 
in life a retainer to the theatres. 
Sir John Hawkins says, he per- 
formed the part of Ismrron in 
Dryden's (he means Howard's) 
tragedy of The Indian Queen, and 
in it sung that fine song, " Ye 
*' twice ten hundred deities," com- 
posed by Parcel I on purpose for 
him. When the theatre in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields was opened, he 
became one of Mr. Rich's com- 
pany, and continued to perform 
therein while he remained on the 
stage. About the year 1726, he 
opened a coffee-house in Tavistock 
Street, and published a collection 
of his songs, in two pocket volumes, 
neatly engraved. *' Being a man 
" (says Sir John Hawkins) of ra- 
*' ther coarse manners snd able to 
*' drink a great deal, he was by 
" some thought a good companion. 
'' The humour of his songs, and 
002 
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•' ilrfeed of bis conversation, eon- /rim the Time of kis QuarriU 

^' sisted in exhortations to despise wiih the Pope to hzs Death. Print- 

^^ riches, and the meslns of attain- ed for Edward and Charles Dilly, 

** ing them j to drown care by in the Poultry. In the title-page 

*' drinking i to enjoy the present to this performance, he styles 

'' hour J and to set reflection and himself rector of Waterstock and 

'^ death at defiance. With such Emington, in Oxfordshire. We 

" a disposition as this, Leveridge Would, if possible, avoid leading 

" could not fail to be a welcome our readers into mistakes > and yet 

*' visitor at all clubs and assem« it is natural for us to suppose the 

^ blies, where the avowed pur- author of the most ridiculous of 

" pose of meeting was an oblivion all dramatic performances, might 

" of care j and being ever ready likewise have written the absurd^t 

** to contribute to the promotion of all historical productions ; espe- 

'' of social mirth, he made himself cially when there occurs such a 

" many friends, from whose bounty coincidence between dates and 

" he derived all the comforts that names. The tendency of the lat- 

'^ in an extreme old age he was ter piece is, to represent our lewd 

** capable of enjoying. A physi- and sanguinary tyrant, Henry the 

" cian in the city procured from a Eighth, as an exemplar of chastity 

'* number of persons an annual and mercy. 
" contribution for his support, Lewis, Matthew Gbegort, 

" which he continued to receive is son of the Deputy Secretary 

*' until his death.** He died 22d at War, and was born about the 

of March 1758, at the age of 88 year 177'^* Eor the amusement 

years. He produced of his leisure hours^ while on hit 

Pyramtis and Thishe, C. M. travels, he wrote a romance^ call- 

12mo. 1716. ed The Monk, which was publish- 

Lewis, David. This gentle- ed in 3 vols. 1795, when he was 

man, according to Whincop, was butjust turned of twenty-one years 

living in the year 174-7* The same of age. Asa literary production^ we 

writer also informs us, that he was grant, it displayed great genius and 

favoured with the esteem and talent, and some of the poetry was 

friendship of Mr. Pope, to whom exquisite; but sorry we are to say, 

he dedicated his only dramatic that it was disgriaced by its outrages 

piece, entitled on decency and propriety, and 

Philip of Macedon, Trag. 8vo. verycenstnrable on the scoreof of- 

1727* fence against the Scriptures: yet 

Lewis, Edward, M. A. Of at the time of its publication, the 

this gentleman we know no more author was a member of the House 

than that he is author of of Commons; an elected guardian 

The Italian Husband ; or. The and defender of the laws, the le- 

vhlated Bed avenged^ a Moral ligion, and the morals of the 

Dram. 8vo. 1754. country. These observations ap- 

We suspect him, however, to ply, we should observe, to the 

be the same Edward Lewis, M.A. Jirst edition j for we believe that 

^ho, in the year 17^9> published the author was induced, by the 

jb work, entitled TA^? Pfl/r«o/ /iTm^ severity of censure, to remove 
displayed, in the Life and Reign ^ some of the most offensive pai- 

Hexf^lke t^hihtKingofExgkmi: aages in the second, or> «obse> 
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quent impression. As a dramatist of kings and heroes; and the- ruin 

his productions are as follow : brought on private families by an 

1. VtUage Firtties, Dr. Sat. indulgence of avarice, lust« &c. as 
4to. 179^* * . the havock made in states and 

2. The Minister. T. Bvo. 1797* empires by ambition, cruelty, or 

3. The Castle Spectre, D. 8vo. tyranny. His George Bamweli, 
1798. Fatal Curiosity, and j4rden of Fe^ 

4. RoUa. T. 8^0. i799- versham, are all planned on com* 

5. The Ttmns, F. 1799* N.P. mon and well-known stories ; yet 

6. The East Indian, C..Svo.l800. they have perhaps more frequently 

7. ^c/(f/mon9.Rom.Dr.8vo.l801. drawn tears from an audience, 

8. Alfonso, T. 8vo. 1801. than the more pompous tragedies 
9* Tke Captive. Monodrama. of Alexander the Great, All for 

1803. N. P. Love, &c. particularly the first of 

10. The Harper's Daughter. T. them, which, being founded on a 
1803. N. P. well-known old ballad^ many of 

11. RugantiHOs Mel. Dr. 8vo. the critics-of that time, who went 
1805. to the first representation of it, 

J 2. Adelgitha. P. 8vo« 1S05. formed so contemptuous an idea of 

13. The Wood Daemon, Rom. the piece in their expectations, 
Mel. Dram. [Songs only printed, that they purchased the ballad 
8vo. I8O7.] (some thousands of which were 

14. Venoni, D. 8va IS09. used in one day on this account), 
LiLLO, Gborge, was by pro- in order to draw comparisons be- 

fession a jeweller, and was born in tween that and the play. But 

the neighbourhood of Moorgate, the merit of the play soon got the 

in London, on the 4th of Feb. better of this contempt, and pre- 

iGS^i in which neighbourhood he sented them with scenes written so 

pivraiied his occupation for many truly to the heart, that they were 

years^.witb the fairest and most un- compelled to subscribe to their 

blemiabed character. He was bred power, and drop their ballads to 

up in the principles of the Pro- take up their handkerchiefs. 

testant dissenters^ but let his reli- Mr. Lillo,as we before observed, 

giooa tenets have been what they has been happy in the choice of 

would, he would have been an ho- his subjects $ his conduct in the 

soar to any seet he had adhered management of them is no less 

to* He was strongly attached to meritorious, and his pathos very 

the Muses, yet seemed to have laid great. If there is any fault to be 

it down as a maxim, that the de- objected to his writings, it is, that 

Votion paid to them ought always sometimes he affects an elevation 

to tend to the prouiotion of virtue, of style somewhat above the aim* 

Biorality, and religion. In pur- plicity of his subject, and the sup- 

ioanoe q£ this aim, Mr. Lillo was posed rank of his characters ; but 

happy in the choice of his subjects, the custotn of tragedy will stand io 

and showed great power of affect- some degree of excuse for this ; and 

ing the heart, by working up the a still better argument perhaps ma^ 

passions to such a height, as to be admitted in vindication, not 

Donder the distresses of common only of our present author, but of 

and domestic life equally in- other writers in the like predica^* 

tanssliog to tht aiidi^npa^ 9s those cnent i which \$, that even nature^ 

%9% 
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itsdfwill justify this conduct 5 since 
we find even the most humble 
characters in real life, when under 
peculiar circumstances of distress, 
or actuated by the influence of any 
violent passions, will at times be 
elevated to an aptness of expres- 
sion, and power of language, not 
only greatly superior to themselves, 
but even to the general language 
and con versation of persons of m uch 
higher rank in life, and of minds 
more perfectly cultivated. 

In the prologue to Elmerick, 
which was not acted until after the 
author's death, it is said, that when 
he wrote that play he was depressed 
ly want, and afflicted by disease j 
but in the former particular there 
appears to be evidently a mistake; 
as be died possessed of an estate of 
60/. per annum, besides other ef- 
fects to a considerable value. A 
late editor of his works (Mr. Da- 
vies), in two volumes, 12mo. 1775, 
relates the ifollowing story of hi$ 
author, which however we cannot 
think adapted to convey any fa- 
vourable impression of the person 
of whom it is told : " Towards the 
" latter part of his life, Mr. Lillo, 
" whether from judgment or hu- 
** mour, determined to put the 
^' sincerity of his friends, who 
*' professed a very high regard for 
'* him, to a trial. Ju order to 
*' carry on this design, he put in 
" practice an odd kind of strata- 
*' gem : he asked one of his inti- 
*' mate acquaintance to lend him 
<* a considerable sum of money, 
«' and for this he declared he would 
*' give no bond, nor any other 
*^ security, except a note of hand; 
'« the person to whom he applied, 
'^ not likinfir ihe terms, civilly rc- 
<« fused him. 

'* Soon after, Lillo met his ne- 
«^ phew, Mr. Underwood, with 
** whom he had been at valriance 



*'' for some time. He put the same 
*' question to him, desiring him to 
'* lend him money upon the same 
'f terms. His nephew, either from 
** a sagacious apprehension of his 
** uncle's real intention, or from 
'* generosity of spirit, immediately 
" offered to comply with his ro- 
'* quest. Lillo was so well pleased 
" with this ready compliance of 
*' Mr. Underwood, that he imme- 
'' diately declared that he was 
" fully satisfied with the love and 
" regard that his nephew bore 
*' him ; he was convinced that his 
" friendship was entirely disinte- 
" rested, and assured him that he 
" should reap the benefit such ge- 
'f nerous behaviour deserved. In 
" consequence of this promise, be 
" bequeathed him the bulk q{ lu$ 
*' fortune.*' 

The same writer says, that Lille 
in his person was lusty, but pot 
tall ; and of a pleasing asp^t« 
though unhappily deprived of the 
9ight of one eye. 

pur author died Sept. 3, 1739^ 
in the 47th year of his age ; and, 
a few months after his death, 
Henry Fielding printed the fol- 
lowing character of him in Tim 
Champion : "He had a perfect 
knowledge of human nature, 
though his contempt of all base 
meaiis of application, which are 
'* the necessary steps to great ac- 
" quaintance, restrained his con*. 
" versation within very parrovir 
*' bounds. * H[e bad the spirit of 
'< an old Roman, jeined to the in* 
'f nocence of a primitive Christian ; 
*' he was content with his littlt 
<' state of life, in which l^is excelK 
*^ lent temper of mind gave hinn 
'f an happiness beyond the power 
** of riches; and it was hecessarjf 
''for his friends to haye a sharp 
** insight into his wapt of their 
services^ as well as go^ indiM* 
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" Hon or abilities to serve him. The Regulators, p. then said to 
'* In short, he was one of the best be exbting in MS.' 
'* of men, and those who knew Mr. Davies's edition of bh 
** him best will most regret his works, in two small volumes> pub- 
" loss.'* lished at 6s. had lately become so 
Whincop (or the compiler of the very scarce, tliat two guineas were 
list of plays affixed to his Scander' coipmonly asked for a copy; when 
begj has indeed spoken but slight- Mr. Lowndes, in 1810, reprinted 
ingly of his genius, on account of and published them at a reason- 
some little sort of rivalship and able rate. Previously to this pub« 
pique subsisting between that gen- lication, the bookseller whom we 
tleman and our author with re- have mentioned made every pos- 
apect to a tragedy of the latter*s, sible inquiry, by public advertise- 
entitled Th^ Christian Hero, writ- ment and otherwise, after The 
ten on the same story with the Regulators ^ and as he was un- 
Scanderheg of the former. Not- successful, we may be allowed to 
MTithstanding which, under the doubt its existence. 



sanction not only of the success of 
his pieces, but also of the com- 
mendations bestowed on them by 
Mr. Pope, and other indisputable 
judges, we shall venture to affirm 



LiNDOE, 



An actor in tho 



Newcastle Company, who wrote 
Forget and Forgive, Com. 1804. 
Lindsay, Sia David, was 
descended of an ancient family, 
that Mr. Lillo is far from standing and born in the reign of Xing 
in the lowest rank of merit (how- James IV. at his father's seat, 
ever he may be ranged with re- called the Mount, near Coupar, in 
upect to fatme) among our dramatic Fifeshire. He was educated at the 



writers. 

His performances are eight in 
number, and their titles as fol- 
low: 

1. Sibna; or. The Country Bu" 
rial. O. Svo. 1731. 

2. The London Merchant; or. 
The History of George Barnwell. 
T. Svo. 1731. 

3. The Christian Hero. T. Svo. 

N. d: [1734.] 

^ 4. The Fatal Curiosity. T. Svo. 

1737. 

5. Marina. P. Svo. 1738. 

6. Britannia and Batavid. M. 
8vo. 1740. 

7. Elmerick j or. Justice Trium* 

/hant. T. Svo. 1740. 
S. jirden of feversham. T. 
12mo. 17&I. 

In the proposals for publishing 
Lillo*8 works in 1773, besides the 
above, was contained one piece^ 
C9}1^() 



university of St. Andrews; and, 
after making the tour of Europe, 
returned to Scotland in the year 
1514. Soon after his arrival, he 
was appointed gentleman of the 
bedchamber to the King, and 
tutor to the young Prince, after- 
wards James V. From the verses 
prefixed to his Bream, we learn 
that he enjoyed several other ho* 
nourable employments at court; 
but, being supposed to favour the 
Reformation, he fell into disgrace, 
and, 1533, was deprived of all 
his places, except that of lion king 
at arms, which he held to the 
time of his death. 

After the decease of King 
James V. Sir David Lindsay be- 
came a favourite of the Earl of 
Arran, regent of Scotland y but 
the abbot of Paisley did not su0er 
him to continue long in favour 
with the Earl. He then retired tQ 
eo4 
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his paternal estate^ and spent the 
remaloder of his days in rural 
tranquillity. He died in the year 
1553. His claim to a place in 
this work is on the score of a few 
dramatic pieces still preserved in 
MS. (and, as we think, in the 
Advocates* library, at Edinburgh), 
and perhaps on account of others 
mentioned in a prefatory adver- 
tisement to his poeps, As the 
book is uncommonly scarce, we 
shall set down the title of it ; as 



LI N 

<^ deformities in his realme> passit 
" to the try all of his clergie. And 
^' findand thame to be altogidder 
'* idiolis, unworthie of ony funcT 
^' tioun ecclesiasticall, decernit 
** thame to be degradit of thair 
'^ digniteis and spulzeit of thair 
'* offices : quhilk be^nd execDtitf 
'* and thay denudit of thair ap- 
<^ maist garmentis, thay ws^r fund 
" hot verr^y fulis, hypocrites, flat? 
" teraris, and nouchtie persopes.*" 
Many of the pieces contained 



well as an extract, in support pf ip this collection were written by 



the latter part of our assertion. 

The fVarhis of the famous and 
vortkie Knicht Schir David Lynde^ 
say of the Mont, aUas Lyonn King 
of Armes, Newly correctit and 
vindicate from the former Errouri^, 
quhairuntk thay war befoir cor-, 
ruptit : and augmentit with si7.d'ie 
IVarkis quhilk Was not befoir im^ 
prentit, Newlie imprentit be Johne 
Scot, at the Eoppensis of Henrie 
Charteris, and ar to bfi sauld in his 
Buetk, on the North ^yde of the 
Gait alone the Throne^ 4 to. IfiO'J^. 



order of James V. Such is ^* The 
*' Answer^ which Sir David Linde- 
" say made to the King's Flyting.'* 
This alliterative rhapsody beginii 
*T— ^' Redoubted Jtoy, your rag- 
" ment I have read :'* and the 
book concludes with the following 
words : 'f CStuod Lindesay at the 
** command of James V." 

Mackenzie tells us, that our au« 
thor*s comedies were so facetious^ 
that they afforded abundance of 
mirth. The same writer also says, 
that Sir David wrote several tra- 



From the Printer's Adverti^erpent gedies, and was the first who in- 



to the Reader : 
'* Na Ips ernist and vehement 
** was he aganis thame in his 
'* fairsis and publict playisqphairin 
*' he was verray craftie apd excel- 
" lent. Sic aue spring he gaif 
f' yame, in the play play it beside 
*' Edinburgh, in presence of the 



troduced dramatic poetry into 
Scotland. One of his comedies 
was played i;i l6l^ $ but he is de^ 
clared to have understood nothing 
pf the rules of the theatre. 

His licentious use of words oci 
casioned the Scots proverb, when 
^ny unusual expression is made use 



•* Queene Regent and ane greit of, that *' there is nae sic a wor4 
part of the nobilitie, with ane " ip a* Davie t/mdsay.'* 



*' exceeding greit nommer of pe- 
^' pill lestand fra ix houris afoir 
" none till vi houris at evin j 
** qubair amangis mony baith grave 
V mnteris and. merie trikkis he 
" brochtin anebischop,anepersone, 
f' ane freir, and ane pun^ decHit 
** up in thair Papisticall orname^tis 
?* and maner of rayment. And 
f* thairefter brocht in King Cor- 
*' fectioun quha refor^pand sindrie 



Tl^ere is in prjnt of his, 

A Plajf, 4lo. l602; 8vo. 1792} 
consisting of eight interludes, viz* 

The Auld Man and his Wife. 

Flattery, Deceit, and Falsehood^ 
mislead King Humanity e. 

Humanity and Sensuality^ 

Parliament of Correction. 

The Puirman and the Pardont^^ 

The Punishment of the Fices^ 

Sermon of Folly, 
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The Three Vices overcome Truth 
and Chastity, 

LiNLQY, WiLLUM, son of the 
celebrated composer who had a 
^hare in the Theatre Royalj Drury 
Lane^ in conjunction with Mr. 
Sheridan and Dr. Ford (the former 
of whom l^ecame his son-in-law), 
is author of, 

1. The Honey Moon, C. 0. 

1797- 

2. The PaviUon. M. E, Songs 
only, 8vo, 1/99. Afterwards aK 
lered, and called, 

S.Thelting. M.E. 8vp. 1800, 
fie is himself a composer, and 
possesses ipuch of his father's taste 
jind melody ; but as a drgmgtist h§ 
jias had no success. 

LiNNi^CAfi, Richard, a resi- 
dent at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, 
who published by subscription, in 



LLO 

LtOYD, Robert, was th^ soil 
of Pr. Peirson Lloyd^ and was 
formerly one of the ushers of 
Westminster school. He was au<» 
thor of a poem called The Actor ^ 
which not only gave proofs of 
great judgment in the subject he 
was treating of, but had also the 
merit of smooth versification and 
great strength of poetry. In the 
beginning of the poetical war 
which for some time raged among 
the wits of his age, and to which 
the celebrated Rosdad sounded 
the first charge, Mr. Lloyd was 
suspected to be the author of that 
poem. From that imputation, how* 
ever, he exculpated himself by ai^ 
advertisement in the public pa- 
pers ; on which occasion the real 
author, Mr. Churchill, boldly 
stepped forth, and in the same 



/3vo. 1789, a volume consisting of public manner declared himself, 
poems, ai|4 ^e following dram^? ^nd drew on that torrent of AnA^ 



\xc pieces ; 

1. The Generous Moor. T. 

2. The Lucky Escape. C. 

3. Plotting Wives. C. 
Lloto, «-^<^r An actor in the 



Rosciads, Apologies, Murphiads, 
ChurchiUiads, Examiners, &:c. 
which for a long time kept up the 
attention and employed the ge« 
piuses of the greater part of the 



York company. He had received critical world, 
a good edac^tion, and was design- Mr. Lloyd was some time of the 

ed for the church ; but prefcrre4 university of Cambridge, where 

the life pf a player. Finally, he he took the degree of M. A. After 

turned hopk-builder, and figure4 he quitted his place of usher of 

away as a most complete genuine, Westminster school, he relied en« 



impailial, authentic, general, ori- 
gii^, universal writer, for Mr. 
Cooke^ of IPaternoster Row^ in 
whose boose he died about five 
years ago. ' He #rote A Continua* 
Hon of Hume's I^tory ofEnglajid, 
ibr Mr. Cboke; bat has entitled 
jhimself to a niche in the present 



tirely on his pen for subsistence ; 
but being of a thoughtless and ex* 
travagant disposition, he sooomade 
himself liable to debts which he 
was unable to answer. In con- 
sequence of this situation he was 
confined in the Fleet Prison, where 
he depended for support almost 



work, by being the reducer pf wholly on the bounty and gene- 

fjove in the City to a farce, calle4 rosity of his friend Churchill, whose 

The Romp. 8vo. 17BS|. kindness to him continued undi- 

Llotd, Hannibal £van^, minished during all his necessities* 

translated from the Geroian pf On the death of this his liberal 

Jflland, benefactor, Mr. Lloyd sunk into 

The Nepl^i. f, pvp, 179^ ^ state ^f d^pondepcjr, wfeich put 
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an end to his existenceon the 15th 
of December 1764*, in less than a 
month after he was informed of 
the loss of Mr. Churchill. 

Mr. Wilkes says, that '' Mr. 
•* Lloyd was mild and affable in 
" private life, of gentle manners, 
" and v^ry engaging in conversa- 
•* tion. He was an excellent scho- 
*' lar, and an easy natural poet. 
•* His peculiar excellence was the 
" dressing up an old thought in a 
^' new, neat, and trini manner. 



L O P 

lieve, ever performed. Tliey^rc 
entitled, 

1. RosaliTida. M. D. 4to. 1740: 

2. DavicTs Lamentation) Orat. 
4to. 1740. 

Mr. Locktnan had been con-» 
cerned in several translations and 
compilements of very considerable 
works J particularly The General 
Dictionary, and Blainville's Trdr- 
vels : but, what is more to his 
praise, he was a man of the most 
scrupulous integrity. In conver- 



ts 



He was contented to scamper sation he had some bumour-j but 



'* round the foot of Parnassus on 
*' bis little Welch poney, which 
'* seems never to have tired. ^ He 
*' left the fury of the. winged steed 
•* and the daring heights of the 
*' sacred mountain to the sublime 
•' genius of his friend Churchill.** . 
As a dramatic writer his fnme 
"was not very great. The follow- 
ing is a list of his works : 



as for his attempts to excite merri- 
ment on paper, they were in- 
deed wretchedly unsuccessful. See, 
reader (if thou canst find it), ft 
controversial pamphlet written by 
him in reply to one Nelme, an 
officer belonging likewise to the 
Herring Fishery. Poor Lockman, 
however, was in himself so inof- 
fensive a being, that all who knew 



1. The Tears and Triumphs of him, when they heard of his 



Parnassus. 4to. 176O. 

2. Arcadia ; or, TJie Shepherd! s 
Wedding. D. P. Svo. 1 76 1 . 

3. TheNewSchoolJorJVbmen, C. 
Printed in The St, Jameses Maga- 
tine, 1762, 

4. The Death of Adam.^T , 12mo. 
17^3. 

5. The Capricious Lovers, CO. 
Svo. 1764. 

Lockman, John, was secre- 
tary to the British Herring Fishery. 
His poetical talents seem not to 
have been very extensive j as the 
greater part of what he has fa^ 
voured the world with of that sort, 
has been only a few songs, odes, 
.&c. written on temporary subjects, 
Sind intended to receive the ad- 
vantage of musical composition 
before they reached the public. 



death, expressed their concern at 
having lost him. 

He died the 2d of February 

1771. 

Lodge, Thomas, M. D. The 
family from which this gentleman 
was descended had its residence 
in Lincolnshire ; but whether the 
Doctor himself was born there, 
seems not very easy to be ascer- 
tained. Langbaine and Jacob, and 
after tliem Whincop and CUet- 
wood, who in the general are little 
more than copiers, run into the 
mistake of giving this gentleman 
his education at the university of 
Cambridge; whereas Wood in- 
forms us, that it was at Oxford ho 
was educated, where he made his 
first appearance about 1573> 9nd 
was afterwards a scholar under the 



We find, however, two pieces of Jearned Dr. Hobye, of Trinity 

the dramatic kind, both of them College. Here he made very con-* 

designed to be set to music, but siderable advances in learning, de-i 

only the second pf them^ w^ be-: dicuted s^yoie time tQ re^dioe thQ 
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poets of antiquity, and having him- Winstanley and Ant. Wood hav6 

self a turn to poetry, more espe- named four more dramatic pieces, 

cially of the satirical kind, his besides the first of the^wo above 

genius soon rendered itself conspi- named, which they assert to have 

caous in various compositions of been written by this author, in 

that nature, and obtained him no conjunction with Robert Green^ 

inconsiderable reputation as a wit viz. 
and poet. However, Mr. Lodge Lcuh/ jllimony. C. 
being very sensible of the barren- Laws of Nature. C. , 
ness of the soil throughout the LiberatUie and Prodtgalitie, C, 
whole neighbourhood of Parnassus, Luminalia. M. 4to. l637* 

and how seldom the study of po- But the first three oi these, though 

etry yields a competent provision they might be brought to agree in 

to its professors, very prudently point of time, yet are all printed 

considered it as only an amusement anonymously : and, as to the last, it 

for leisure hours^ a retaliation from was written on a particular occa* 

more important labours; and there- sion, and that not till two years 

fore, after having taken one de- af(er Dr. Lodgers death, and full 

gree in arts, applied himself with thirty-five after that of Robert 

great assiduity to the more profit- Green. 

able study of physic ; for the im^- Logast, John, was born at 

provement of which he went Soutra, in the parish of Fala, conn* 

abroad, ancj, after staying a suffi- ty of Mid-Lothian, in the year 

jcient time at Avignon to be en- 1748. His father, George Logan, 

titled to the degree of doctor in was then a farmer at that place ; 

that i^niversity, be returned, and, but afterwards removed to Goss- 

in the latter end of Queen Eliza- ford, the seat of the present Earl 

beth*s reign, was incorporated in of Wemyss, in the county of East"* 

the university of Cambridge. He Lothian. His mother, Janet Wa- . 

aftervt^ards settled in London, terston, was daughter of John 

where, by his skill, and interest Waterston, who resided in the pa* 

with the Roman Catholic party, in rish of Stowe. Both parents be« 

which persuasion it is said he was longed to that class of the S(^ottish. 

brought up, he met with good dissenters who call ^themselves 

success, and came into great prac- burgher- seceders; and wereequal- 

tice. ' ly distinguished by the unblemish* 

In what year Dr. Lodge wasx ed rectitude of their conduct, the 

bom does not evidently appear; sincerity of their piety, and the. 

but he died in 1625, and had tri- benevolence of their hearts. They: 

butes paid to his memory by many had two sons, of whom John was 

pf his contemporary poets, who the younger. The care of ih% 

have characterized him as a man farm, in consequence of the fa<« 

•f very considerable genius. ther being killed by accident as he 

His dramatic works are as fol- was returning from Edinburgh, de-. 

Jew: volved upon the elder brother; 

i. Wounds of Civil War, T. which, however, he soon quitted^ 

4to. 15^. and betook himself to the study of 

2 A Looking-glass for London medicine. He afterwards went to 

^d England. T. C. 4to. 15^. America as a surgeon, where he 

j[Assist^ by Rqbert Greei^.) died about the year 17S5. 
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John gave early proofs of that 
iuperiority of genius by which he 
was afterwards so remarkably dis- 
tinguished ; and his parents, with 
an alacrity that deserves imitation, 
fostered l>is love of leartiing, and 
resolved to educate him for the 
clerical profession. 

Having received all the inform- 
ation and erudition which the pa- 
sochial school could atlbrd, he went 
to the university of Edinburgh, 
where he prosecuted the usual 
academical studies with uncom- 
mon diligence and success. In the 
stody Of the Greek and Roman 
classics he made singular protici- 
eocy, and imbibed that taste for 
simplicity and elegance in writing 
which characterizes all his pro- 
dtittions. In the prosecution of 
the physical and moral sciences he 
was remarkable for the same assi- 
daous attention and unremitting 
perseverance J of the latter, in 
particular, he has displayed his 
acquirements as an historian and a 
pneaclier. He afterwards applied 
biiDself to the important and in- 
ler^ting study of theology, and, 
afier being satisfied (as every dis- 
passionate inquirer will be) of the 
validity of that evidence by which 
the truth of our holy religion is 
icipported, he exerted his powers 
iq acquiring that stock of profes- 
siodal knowledge which fitted him 
fyc making such a distinguished 
figure as a preacher of the gospel. 

During this period, a friendship 
between Mr. Logan and Dr. Ro^ 
bertson (late of Dalmeney) com- 
menced, which continued through 
life with undiminished affection, 
and uncontamindted with that jea- 
lousy which is too common among 
men of genius. Michael Bruce, 
whose literary career was soon 
alosed, was then a student at the* 
puivefsity of Edinburgh j aud tb^ 
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« 

similarity of their genius and pur«» 
suits soon produced an intimacy, 
which coritinued till the poet of 
Lochleven dropped prematurely 
into the tomb. After the death of 
Bluce, Mr. Logan engaged with 
alacrity in preparing the poems he 
had left for the press: and in 177Q 
he published Poems on several Oc» 
casionsjjy Michael Bruce; to which 
he added an account of the life 
and character of the author, and 
Some Poans written by different 
Authors, 

After Mr. Logan had completed 
the course of theological learning 
which the laws of the Scottish 
church require of those who be- 
come candidates for her license, 
be was employed by Mr. Sinclair, 
of Ulbster, in assisting the studies 
of his son, now Sir John Sinclair^ 
B?irt. The condition of a domestic 
tutor, however, is perhaps not very 
compatible with the proud and 
virtuous independence of genius j 
for though he may soothe himself 
with the fancied dignity of this 
station, and be pleased with the 
civilities that are shown him on 
account of his learning, yet it is 
impossible to separate from that 
condition the idea of dependence 
and inferiority. In this ignoble 
station Logan was not destined 
long to remain. After undergoing 
the usual examination, and per- 
forming the exercises prescribed 
by the laws of the church, he ob- 
tained license from the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh to preach the gospeL 
The fame of his eloquence soon 
spread, and he received an unani- 
mous call from the Kirk-session 
and Incorporations of South Leith 
to become one of the ministers of 
that church and parish ; and h^ 
was accordingly ordained in tha 
year 1773. The duties of his mi% 
(Usteri^i ofi&ce be discbarj^ed withk 
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fteadincss and fidelity. While he regularities in conduct rather ra-* 

attended his sacred and important congruous with the sacreduess of 

duties as a functionary of the the ministerial character. His 

churchy he did not abandon the parishioners> u'ho> it seems^ could 

Muses> but spent his leisure hours not distinguish between transient 

in the cultivation of polite litera- deviations from the path of recti- 

ture in general^ and of poetical tude and determined wickedoesi, 

composition in particular, for which were highly enraged^ and 



nature had formed hioi with a cuted, with relentless fury, the 
powerful predilection. man who had laboured with 



During the session of college duity for their good, and whoso 

I779-8O he read a course of lee- learning and talents had been de- 

tures on the philosophy of history, voted for their improvement. Mr. 

in St. Mary's chapel, Edinburgh ; Logan, foreseeing the storm that 

an undertaking in which he was was gatEering around him, peb* 

patronized by Principal Robertson, ceived that it would be inexpedient 

Dr. filair, and others eminent for for him to remain any longer 

their taste in literature, and their among a people whoso ill requited 

encouragement of genius. In 2 781 his labour 5 and, with a modera* 

he published the substance of that tion which does him hoooor, 

part of his prelections which re- agreed to withdraw from his office; 

lated to ancient history, in one and Mr. Dickson was appointed his 

octavo volume, entitled Elements assistant and successor. 
of the Philosophy of History. In After this he went to London, 

the same year he gave to the pub- and was engaged in writing for 

lie a volume of poems, which were The English Review, He also wrote 

80 favourably received, that a se- a pamphlet which attracted con- 

cond edition was soon called for. siderable notice, entitled ^^h^tftc; 

Not only did he distinguish him- of the principal Charges against 

self in the beaten track of lyric Mr, Hastings. His health now 

and elegiac poetry, he also culti- began to decline ; and his literarj 

vated the favour of the Tragic career and multiplied sorrows were 

Muse; and accordingly, in 1783, terminated by his death, on the 

he wrote the tragedy of Runna* 25th of December 1788. 
mede\ which, however, was never The dramatic pieces which he 

acted (except once in Edinburgh), produced are two j viz. 
on account of certain references 1. Runnamede, T. 8vo. 1784* 
which it was supposed to have to 2. Wedding Day. T. N. P, 
the politics of those times. But Lonsoalb, M. This gentle* 

althougli it was never applauded man, we think, was at one time 

in the theatre, yet it pleases in the machinist and contriver of panto* 

closet, though unaccompanied with mimes at Sadler's Weils, andis^ 

the magic charm of voice and ges- the author of, 
ture. Such disappointments could 1. The Spanish Rivals, M..F. 

not fail to make a deep impression 8vo. 1 784. 

on his mind; and they accordingly 2. Mago and Dago, Paftt. 17J4. 

increased that melancholy to which ^J. P. 

he was naturally subject J an eli'ect Love, James. By this name 

which every friend to genius must the present author was distm- 

lament, as it produced certain ir- guished iot many years before Iii9> 
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'death, though it was only as- theatre, where he contiotied du- 

4umed (we believe, from his wife's ring the remainder of his life. In 

maiden name De V Amour) when 17^5, with the assistance of his 

he first attached himself to the brother, he erected a new theatre 

stage. His real name was Dance ; at Richmond, and obtained a li« 

and he was one of the sons of cense for performing in it 3 but did 

Mr. Dance, the city surveyor, not receive any benefit from it, 

whose memory will be transmitted as the success of it by no means 

to posterity, on account of the answered his expectations. He died 

dumsy edifice whfch he erected about the beginning of the year 

for the residence of the city's 1774. He neither as an actor or 

chief magistrates. Our author re- author attained any high degree of 

ceived, it is said, his education at excellence. His performance of 

Westminster school, from whence FalstafF was by much the best; 

he removed to Cambridge, which but this was afterwards, exhibited 

he left without taking any degree, to the public with so much more 

About that time a severe poetical advantage by Mr. Henderson, that 

satire against Sir Robert Walpole, the reputation which Mr. Love 

then minister, appeared under acquired by it has been eclipsed 

the title of Are these Things so? by the superiority of genius which 

which, though written by Mr. his successor displayed in the re- 

Miller, was ascribed to Mr. Pope, presentation of the same charac- 

To this Mr. Love immediately ter. As an author he has given 

wrote a reply, called Yes^ they are ; the world the following pieces : 

what then? which proved so sa- 1. Pamela C. 8vo. 1742. 

tisfactory to the person whose de- 2 The JVitches. Pant. 17(J2. 

fence was therein undertaken, that 3. Rites of Hecate, Pant. 1764. 

he noade him a handsome present, N. P. 

and gave him expectations of pre- 4 The Hermit, Pant. 1766, 

ferment. Elated with this distiiic- N. P. 

tion, with the vanity of a young 5. The ViUage JFedding. P. E. 

author, and the credulity of a 8vo. 1767. 

young man, he considered his for- 6. Tlvion of Athens, Altered, 

tune as established, and, neglect- 8vo. 1768. 

ing every other pursuit, became 7- The Ladies* Frolic. O. 1770' 

an attendant at the minister's le- N. P. 

▼ees, where he contracted habits 8. City Madam. C. 1771' N.P. 

of indolence and expense without 9- ^^1^ ^ IVife and have a Wife, 

obtaining any advantage. The C. alt. 

Stage now offered itself as an asy- Lovflace, Richard. An ele- 

lum from the difficulties he had gant poet of the 17th cenrury^^ 

involved himself in j and therefore. He was the eldest son of Sir Wil- 

. changing his name to Love, he linm Lovelace, of Woolwich, in 
made his first essays in strolling Kent, and was born in that county 
companies. He afterwards per- about 1 61 8. H* received his gram- 
formed both at Dublin and Edin- mar learning at the Ch .rterhouse, 
burgh, and at the latter place re- and, in the year \Q.^A, hpcame a 
sided some years as manager. At geniU^man-con^mont r of Gloures- 
length he received in the year ter Hall, Oxford; being then, as 
I7Q2 an invitation to Drury Lane Wood observes^ '< accounted the 
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" mokt jimiable and beautiful per- 
" son that eye ever beheld, a 
" person also of innate modesty, 
virtue, and courtly deportment; 
*' which made him then, butespe- 
•' cially after, when he retired to 
the great city, much admired 
and adored by the female sex." 
In 1 636, on the King's coming to 
Oxford, he was created M.A. and, 
leaving the university, retired, as 
Wood phrases it, in great splendour 
to the court, where, being taken 
into the favour of Lord Goring, 
he became a soldier, and was first 
an ensign and afterwards a captain. 
On tlie pacification at Berwick, he 
returned to his native country, and 
took possession of his estate worth 
about hve hundred pounds per 
annum ; and about the same time 
was deputed by the county to de- 
liver the Kentish petition to the 
House of Commons -, which giving 
offence, he was ordered into cus- 
tody, and confined in the Gate- 
house, from whence he was re- 
leased on giving bail, in 40,000/. 
not to go beyond the lines of com- 
munication without a pass from the 
Speaker. During the time of his 
confinement to London, he lived 
beyond ihe income of his estate, 
chiefly to support the credit of the 
royal cause ; and in the year l646 
he formed a regiment for the ser- 
vice of the French King, was co- 
lonel of it, and wounded at Dun- 
kirk. In 1648 he returned to 
England with his brother, and was 
again committed prisoner to Peter- 
house in London, where he re- 
mained until after the King's death. 
At that period he was set at liberty; 
but (says Wood), " having then 
" consumed all his estate, he grew 
" very melancholy (which at length 
^^ brought him into a consump- 
*' tibn),' became very poor in body 
"^arid pufse, Was the object of 



"charity, went in ragged clotliei 
" (whereas when he was in hi« 
" glofy he wore cloth of gold and 
" silver), and mostly Icxlged in 
'* obscure and dirty places, more 
" befitting the worst of beggars 
" than poorest of servants. He 
*' died in a very mean lodging in 
" Gunpowder Alley, near Slice 
" Lane, in l658, and was buried 
" at the west end of St. Bride's 
" church." He wrote two plays, 
neither of which has been print- 
ed, viz. 

1. The Scholar, C. Acted at 
Gloucester Hall aud Salisbury 
Court. 

2. The Soldier. T. 

Surely Wood has aggravated the 
poverty of Lovelace; for his dai^- 
ter and sole heir, Margaret, mar- 
ried Henry, fifth son of Lord Chief 
Justice Coke, and caiTied to her 
husband the estates of her father 
at Kingsdown in Kent. In pos- 
session of these, it is highly iin- 
probable that he should die poor 
and in rngs, in a mean lodging, as 
Wood describes. 

Under the name of Lucasta, 
which is the title to his poems, he 
compliments a Miss Lucy Sache- 
verel, a lady, according to Wo<k!, 
of great beauty and fortune, whom 
he was accustomed, during his 
intimacy, to call Lux casta. On a 
strong report of Lovelace's having 
died of his wound received at 
Dunkirk, she married. Winstan- 
ley has, not without some degret 
of propriety, compared him to Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

LovETT, Robert. Probably. 
an Irish gentleman, who wrote one 
play, called 

The Bastard. Trag. N. P. 

Lower, Sib William, Knt. 
was a noted Cavalier in the reign 
of King Charles I. He was born 
at a place called Tremar^ in Com- 
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Wz\h Diiring the heat of the civil 
^ars he took refuge in Holland^ 
where, being strongly attached to 
the Muses^ he had an opportunity 
of enjoying their society, and pur- 
suing his study in peace and pri^ 
vacy. He was a very great ad- 
mirer of the French poets> parti- 
cularly Corneille and Quinaulti on 
whose works he has buih the plans 
of four out of the eight plays which 
he wrote. The titles of his dra^ 
znatic works are, 

1. Pkami» in her Flames. ^. 
4to. 1639. 

2. Poiyeuctes'y or. The Mariyn 
T. 4to. J 655. 

3. Horatius. T. 4to. I666. 

4. The Three Dorothies. C. 1657* 

N.P. 

, 5. Don Japhet of Armenia. C. 

I657. N. P. 

6. Enchanted Lovers. Pastoral* 
12mo. 1658. 

7. Noble Ingratitude. Pastoral 
Tragl-Com. 12mo. 1659. 

8. Amorous Fantasme. T. C. 
12mo. 1660. 

Sir William Lower died in 1662. 

Lucas, Hbnry. This gentle^ 
man was a student at the Middle 
Temple, and son of the celebrated 
Irish patriot. Dr. Lucas. He is 
the author of, 

1. LofVeiW' Disgtiise, Op. 1776. 
N.P. 
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S. The Reconcilitiiioni C. BvO* 

1799. 

LvND> JoHif, a barber, resident 
at Pontefract, in Yorkshire, was the 
author of several poetical pieces, 
chiefly of a light and whimsical 
turn i and also of 

Ducks and F^as. ^arce. Svo. 

1777. 

LuPTON, THOMASi Of this 
Author, Langbaine tells us he was 
uhable to recover any particulars^ 
either as to the time of his birth> 
the place where he lived, or any 
thing he wrote> excepting one 
piece, mentioned in former cata- 
loguesj entitled 

All for Money, 4t0i 1578. fiX. 
As to the former particulars> we 
know as tittle as Mr. Langbaine; 
but, happening to have seen the 
play, which that writer honestly 
confesses he had not, are able to 
ascertain the author's name, which 
Mr. Langbaine has mistakenly 
called Lupon. Tlie name, as we 
have given it, is pointed, together 
with that of the publisher, at the 
end of the piece, which is very 
old, being written in rhytne^ and 
printed in the black letter, with-^ 
out any numbering to the pages. 
The manner of the writing, more- 
over, is as old as that of the prints 
ing. The characters are figura- 
tive ; All for Money, tVit tvithoui 



There is also another play of Money, Money without Wit, Plea 
his, printed in a volume of miscel- sure, &c. being personified and 



lanies, 4to. entitled, 

2. The Earl of Somerset. T. 
4to. 1779. 

And to these we have to add, 

3. Coplina. M. 4to. 1795. 
Lucas, William, has published 
The Manuscript. Int. 12mo. 

I8O9. 

LtTDGER, C. is the translator 
from the Grerman of, 

1 . The Lawyers, Dr. 8vo. 1799. 



made interlocutors in this play of 
morality. 

Lyde, William. See Jorvzt, 
William. 

,Lyly, or Lilly, Johu, was 
born in the Weald of Kent, abotit 
the year 1553, according to the 
computation of Wood^ who says 
*' he became a student in Magda-^ 
'* len College in the beginning of 
" 1569, aged sixteen or there« 



2. Peevish Man. Pr. 8vo. 1799* " abouts^ and was afterwards 009 
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** of. the demies or clerks of that almost immediately' and univer- 
*' house." He took the degree of sally followed : at least, if we 
B. A. April 27, 1573, and otM.A. may give credit to the words of 



in the year 1575. On some dis- 
gust he removed to Cambridge, 
from whence he went to court, 
where he was taken notice of hy 
Queen EKzabetb, and had expecta- 
tions of being preferred to the post 
of master of the revels j in which, 
after many years attendance, he 
was disappointed. In what year 
he died is unknown -, but Wood 
says, he was alive in 1597. He 
was a very assiduous student, and 
warmly addictfed, more especially, 
to the study of poetry, in which 
he made so great a proficiency, 
that he has bequeathed to the 
world no less than nine dramatic 
pieces. . He is considered as the 
first who attempted to reform and 
purify the English language, by 
purging it of obsolete and uncouth 
expressions. For this purpose he 
wrote a. book, entitled Euphues. 
The Anatomy of JVit, verie plea- 



Mr. Blount, who published six of 
Mr. Lyly's plays together, in one 
volume, in twelves j in a preface 
to which he says of our author, 
that '* our nation <ire in his debt 
"for a new English, which he 
" taught them : Euphues and his 
'* England (says hej heganfirst that 
" language-, all our ladies were his 
" scholars j and that leauty at 
'*' court f which could not parley 
" Euphuisme, (that is to say J who 
" was unable to converse . in that 
" pure and reformed English which 
"he had formed his work to be the 
" standard of was as 1 little re- 
'^ garded as she which now there 
" speaks not French,'' 

According to this Mr. Plount, 
Mr. Lyly was deserving of the 
highest encomiums. He styles 
him, in his title-pRge, the only 
rare poet of that time, the witty ^ 
comical, focetir»u<ly -quick, andun- 



sant for all Gentlemen to read, and paralleled John Lilly, and in his 
most necessary to remember : where^ epistle dedicatory says, " that, he 
in are contained the Delyghts that 
Wit follow eth in his Youth, fry the 
Pleasantnesse of Love, and the 
Uappinesse he reapeth in Age, by 
the Perfectnesse of Wisdome. 4to. 
bl. letter, 1581 ; and this was fol- 
lowed by Euphues and his Efio- 
land', containing his P'oyage and 
Adventures, mioct with sundric pre- 
tie Discourses of honest Lwe, the 
description of the Cnunlrie, th^ 
Court, and the Manners of that 



** satt! at Apollo's table ; that 
** Apollo gave him. a wreath of his 
" own bayes without snatching, 
" and that the lyre lie played on had 
'* no borrowed strings.^' And ini- 
deed, if what has l>oeh above 
said with regard to the reformat- 
tion of the English language had 
been fact, he certainly had a claim 
to the highest honours from his 
countrymen, and even to have a 
statue erected to his memory. 



Isle. Delightful to be read, and These eiilogiums, however, are not 
nothing hurtfull to be regarded : well fouiided ; for though the lan- 
wherein there is sm<-fl Offence by 
Lightnesse given to the (Vise, and 
lesse Occasion of Loo^e 'i esse proffered 
to the Wanton. 4to. bl. letter. 
1582. This met with a degree of 
success unusual with the first 
attempters of reformatioo^ being 
VOL. I. 



gu ig'> might be improved by him 
in its then state, he was but an 
a fK-cted writer. Drayton hasgivea. 
his true character, when he says, 

'* The nob'e Sic'ney with this last 

arose, 
*' That heroe for uumbcrs and for prose; 
H H 
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** '"'^^Mo'^hlw ^ ^"^*^ °''^ language, ^ Lton, William, was a strol- 

••The plentLurknglish hand in hand ""^ P}ay«^ who sometimes used 

might go *o perform at the theatre in Edin- 

•« With Greek and Latin, and did first burgh> in which city he died about 

„ ^ "d"cc the year 1748. He was consider- 

Our tongue from Lyl/s writing, then ed as very excellent in the cha- 

•* Talking of' stones, stars, plants, of "^^rofGibbyj but the most re- 

fishes, flies, markable quality which he possess- 

" Playing with words and idle similies, ©d was an uncommonly retentive 

" As th* English apes and very zanies memory, of which the following 

««nr- .!.• 1- ,- ^ ^ . instance may be given as a proof, 

«• Of every thmg that they do hear and \|7K^„ k„ „ / ^ ° . F*^** 

^ * ^ Wlienhe was one evening over hi» 

•' So imitating his ridiculous tricks, bottle, in company with some of 

" They speak and write, all like mere bis brethren of the theatre, he 

lunatics." wagered a crown bowl of punch, a 

His plays, which were in that li<luor of which he was very fond, 

•ge very well esteemed both by ^^^^ next morning at the rehearsal 

the court and the university, are, ^^ would repeat a Daily Advertiser 

as said before, nine in number, from beginning toend. Theplayei*, 

and their titles as follow : who considered this boast as words 

!• Alexander and Canipaspe, ®^ course only, paid no great re- 

Tragi-Com. 4o. 1584. g^rd to them 5 but as Lyon wa9 

2. Sapho and Phao, C.4to.l584. Positive, he laid the wager. Next 

\^ 3. Endimion. Com. 4to. 15()1. noorning at the rehearsal he put 

4. Galathea, Com. 4to. 1592. Lyon in mind of his wager, ima« 

V^ 5. Mvtas. Com. 4to. 1592. gini»g, as he was drunk the night 

V^ 6. Mother Bofnlie. C.4to. 1594. before, that he certainly must have 

7. Wlman in the Moon. Com, ^p^got it, and rallied him on his 
4tp. 1597. ^ ridiculous bragging about bis me- 

8. Maid her Metamorphosis, 4to, ^ory. Lyon pulled out the pa* 
1600. per, desired him to look at it, and 

9. Love his Metamorphosis. Dr. ^ jndge himself whether he did or 
Past. 4to. l6pi. did not win his wager. Notwith* 

Winstanley and Wood have at- standing the unconnexion between 

tributed another piece to this au- ^^® paragraphs, the variety of ad« 

thor, entitled vertisements, and the general chaos 

A IVarning for fair Women 5 which goes to the composition of 

but very erroneously, that having ^ny newspaper, he repeated it 

been written by an anonymous ^^"^ beginning to end, without 

author. the least hesitation or mistake: an 

Lynch, Francis. Of this gen* instance of a strong memory, the 

tlenian we can trace nothing far- paraWel of which perhaps cannot 

ther than that he was a writer of ^ produced in any age or nation, 
the last century, and author of two ft® is the author of one farce, 

dramatic pieces, viz. altered from Vanbrugh, called 

1. The Independent Patriot. C. The Wrangling Lovers^ or. Like 
8vo. 1737. Master like Man. F. 8vo. 1745. 
Chetwood also mentions. Printed at Edinburgh, 

2. The Man of Honour. C. 
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IVf. £. These initials stand to a 
dramatic piece published in the 
reign of Charles II. entitled 

Saint dcily. Trag. 
fiat we cannot find out any known 
fiuthor of that time, with whose 
name the letters will correspond, 
gr by whom, therefore, we can 
with any appearance of probability 
form a conjecture of its having 
Veen written. See Medbourn, 
Matthew. 

M , J. C. These initials 

are affixed to the translation of a 
tragedy of Schiller's, entitled 
Mary Stuart. 8vo. [1801.] 
M. W. These letters stand in 
the title-page of a dramatic piece« 
odled . 

The Female Wits, Com. 4to. 
1697. 

Coxeter, in his remarks on Jacob, 
has altered with his pen the letters 
^ W. N. which that author (fol- 
lowing Gildon)- had mentioned as 
belonging to a piece, entitled 

The Huntington Biverksement, 
toterlode. 4to. 1678. 
to those at the head of this article. 
We therefore imagine these to be 
the letters properly belonging to 
it, and Jacob to have been in a 
mistake. Whincop, however, has 
implicitly copied the W. N. from 
Jacob. 

Mabbb, Jambs, was of a good 
£imily in the county of Surry, and 
was born in the year 15()9. He 
was sent to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1585, and two years 
afterwards became a demy in that 
house. In 1595 he was chosen 
perpetual fellow, and took the de- 
gree of M. A. in 1598. He had 
the honour to be one of the proc- 
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tors of the university in I606, 
and having studied the civil law, 
he, three years after, petitioned the 
congregation of regents to be fa- 
voured with the degree of bache- 
lor of that faculty. At length, he 
was taken into the service of Sir 
John Dighy, Knt. afterwards Eirl 
of Bristol, and was by him made 
his secretary when he went am- 
bassador into Spam, where he 
remained several y^ars, improving 
hi:nself in various sorts of learn^ 
ing, and in the customs and iiian-» 
ners of that and otlier countries. 
After his return into England, he 
was made one of Ibe lay pr«^ben- 
daries of the cathedral cliurch o£ 
Wells, being then in orders, and 
esteemed a learned man, a good : 
orator, and a facetious- conceited 
wit. In 1642 he was living at 
Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire, in the 
family of Sir John Strangeways, 
where Jie died soon afterwards, 
and wa^ buried in the church be^ 
longing to that place. He trans- 
lated 

The Spanish Bawd, represented in 
Celestina ; oi', The Tragic Comedy 
of Calisto and Melihea . fol . 1 63 1 . 

Macarthur, Samuel, was 
author of 

The Duke of Rothsay, T. 8vo. 
1730. 

Macartney, C. a provincial 
actor, wHite 

The Fmv. C. O. Svoi N. D. 
He pc'fformed Jt Birn>ii)ghanfi in 
1800 j where, att<^r a >hor! co»irt- 
ship, he married Mi.ss Minrou, 
aged J5, who was then perforaiing 
with the comp.iny. 

Macal'lay, John. This gen* 
tleman, who is M. fi. I. A. besides 

HH 2 
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Vnaniviity, a poem, and A Mono* 2. Love and Loyalty. O* 
dy'on the Death of Lady Arabella 3. Princess of Tar en to, C. 
Denny, produced " 4. Fimonda. T. 8vo. 178S. 

Th^ Genius of Ireland. M. 8vo. MAt:HiN, LEwiSr Concerning 
1785. this author we find nothing upon 

Mac Carthy, Charlotte, record, but that he lived in the 
/was the author of one perform- reJgn of King James I. and wrote 
ance; published, apparently, with one dramatic piece, which we find 
the view to introduce some propo- reprinted in Dodsley's Colltctionof 
sals for printing a book, called Old Plays, entitled 
Justice and Reason faithful Guides The Dumb Knight. Com. 4to; 
to Truth i which, however, we 16O8. 

believe was never made public. It Mackenzie, Henry. This 
is entitled gentleman is a native of Scotland ; 

The Author and Bookseller. Dr. andy for the elegance of his writ- 
Piece. 8vo. N. D. [1765.] ings, has been sometimes caUted 
McDonald, Andrew, was the Addison of the North. He 
born at Leith, the son of 'George commenced his career as an au- 
Donald, a gardener there (the M*= thor by the publication, in 1771> 
was prefixed by our author on his of The Man of Feeling, a noveK 
coming to London) . By the assist- In the same year appeared his 
ance of Bishop Forbes, of Leirh, Pursuits of Happiness, a poera ; 
he received a liberal education, which was followed by The Man 
and for some time had the charge of the Wofld, and Julia de Rou* 
of a chapel in Glasgow 3 in which ligne, novels. In 1779> when a 
city he made his maiden essay in society of literary gentlemen iat 
the novel way, by the publication Edinburgh came to the resolution 
of The Independent. He after- ofpubl'rshing a periodical paper, Mr. 
wards came to London, and wrote Mackenzie, ^hen of the exchequer 
many ingenious pieces in the news- in that city, was intrusted, with 
papers j they were chiefly lively, the conduct of the work. His 
satirical, and humorous, and his numerous papers in The Mirror, 
signature was Matthew Bramble, the first production of that society. 
He was highly gifted with genius, are particularly distinguished for 
and abundantly siored with scien- elegance and neatness. The Loun^ 
tific and classical knowledge J but, ^cr succeeded, to which he like- 
for want of connexions in this wise contributed many excellent 
kingdom, and proper opportunity essays. In 1/93, our author edit- 
to force his talents into notice, he ed a quarto volume of Poems hy 
struggled with great distress; and, the late Rev. Dr. Thos. Blaekbck, 
in the 33d year of his age, died at together with an K^say on the Edu' 
Kentish Town, Aug. 22, 1790, cation of the Blind, &c. In the 
a victim to a lingering infirmity, dramatic way, he is the author of, 
leaviag a wife and infant daughter 1 . The Prince of Tunis. T. Svo. 
in a state of extreme indigence. 17/3. 

A volume of his Miscellaneous 2. The Shipwreck. Tf Svo. 1784, 
/^r^^ was published in Svo. 179} > 3- The Force of Fashion, C, 
m which were comprised the fol- 1789. N. P. 
lowing dramatic pieces : 4. The White Hypocrite. Com. 

I. The Fair Apostate* T. Macklin, Charles. Tbiaau^ 
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fhor was a native of Ireland, born, 
Jis we have been informed, in the 
county of West Meath,and that the 
name of his family was M'Laugh- 
]in } which seeming somewhat 
uncouth to the pronunciation of an 
English tongue, he, on his coming 
upon the stage, anglicized it to 
that by which he was ever after- 
wards known. He is said to have 
been born as early as the 1st of May 
1690, and, absconding from his 
mother, then a widow, came over 
to England in the year 1708. He 
was presently seduced into a mar- 
riage with B, publican's widow in 
the Borough 5 but the circum- 
stance coming to the ears of his 
ffriends, the widow was compelled 
to resign him (on the ground of 
non-age), and he was sent back 
to Ireland. Here forming an ac- 
quaintance with some under-gra- 
^uates of Trinity College, Dubl'u, 
he took up the employment of 
badgeman in that college; read 
much for the improvement of his 
mind, and remained in that menial 
«ituation till he arrived at the age 
of 21. He then again came to 
Loiidon, associated with the fre- 
quenters of Hockley in the Hole, 
made a connexion with a strollinor 
company, pl,ayed Harlequin ; and, 
after leading an extraordinary 
tJourse of life, was aa:ain restored 
•to his mother, and returned to his 
former station of badgeman in 
Trinity College. A third time, he 
quitted, and finally, his mother's 
superintendence, and arrived in 
'England in 1716. He first joined 
9 company of players at Bristol, 
then attached himself to several 
strolling compaiiies, and after- 
wards made Jiis entre at the the- 
'atre in Lincoln's Inn Fields i 
'where his merit was first shown in 
*4 small character in Fielding's 
ffoff$e'home Politkiant which in 



the hands of any other performer 
would have gone unnoticed. For 
several seasons he performed co- 
mic characters ; and on the 10th 
of May 1735, was unfortunate 
enough to kill Mr. Hallam, an 
actor in the same theatre with 
himself (Drury Lane), and who 
was grandfather to the present 
Mrs. Mattocks. The dispute ori- 
ginated about a wig, which Hal- 
lam had on in Fabian's Trick for 
Trick, and which the other claim- 
ed as his property ; and, in a 
» warmth of temper, he raised his 
cane, and gave him a fatal stroke 
in the eye. He was brought to 
trial in consequence ; but no ma- 
licious intent appearing in evi- 
dence, he was acquitted. On the 
I4th of February, 1741 he esta- 
blished his fame as an actor, in 
the character of Shylock, in The 
Merchant of Fenice, and restored 
to the stage a play which had been 
forty years supplanted by Lord 
Lansdowne's Jew of Venice. Mack- 
lin's performance of this character 
so forcibly struck a gentleman in 
the pit, that he as it were involun- 
tarily exclaimed. 

This is the Jew 

That Shakspeare drew. 

It has been said that this gentle- 
man was Mr. Pope ; and that he 
meant his panegyric on Macklia 
as a satire against Lord Lan^downe. 
The mnnager and performers 
having about this time disagreed, 
Macklin and several of the most 
•eminent of the company, among 
whom WHS Mr. Garrick, revolted} 
'and a formal agreement was sign-* 
ed, by which they bound tliemj* 
selves not to accede to any terms 
which might- be proposed to them 
by the patentee, without the con- 
sent of all the subscribers The 
contest between: the manager and 
the seceders becamiQLftOQix '^^t^ >^« 
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equal. The latter found all appli- time^ till the manager could bs 
cations for a new patent inefFect\ial. brought into better temper, or he 
There was now no remedy left, but (Macklin) should have it in his 
to agree with the manager upon the power to provide for himself suit- 
best terms that could be obtained, ably to his rank in the theatre. 
Some of the principal actors, and He also obtained a promise of Mr. 
such as were absolutely necessary Rich to give Mrs. Macklin t 
to the conducting of the theatrical weekly salary of 3/. These pro- 
machine, were admitted to favour posals were strenuously rejected 
upon equal terms, and were al- by Macklin, w^ho persisted in bis 
lowed the same annual stipends clatm of Mr. Garrick's absolutely 
which they enjoyed before the fulfilling the tenour of their corn- 
secession ; others of less conse- pact. Mr. Garrick, notwithstand- 
quence were abridged of half their ing the perseverance of MackliOi 
income. The manager ascribed accepted Fleetwood's proposals^ 
this revolt of the players chiefly, to and entered into covenant with 
Mr. Macklin ; iind him he deter- him, for that seaspn, at a very 
mined to punish for his ingratitude, considerable income. His recep- 
To the rest he was reconciled ; but tion, however, in the part of Bayef 
eternal banishment from his the- (72t?Aear^fl/^, was very disagreeable, 
fltre was the doorn which he pro- When the curtain drew up, the 
nounced on the man who had playhouse showed more like a^ 
been once his friend and adviser, bear-garden than a Theatre RoyaL 
Macklin had no inclination to be- The most terrible noises issued 
come the 'scape-goat in this busi- from boxes, pit, and galleries, 
ness J and he urged Mr. Garrick Garrick, as soon as he entered, 
to abide by the articles of their ^ bowed very low several times, 8d4 
agreement ; by which it was cove- entreated to be heard, teas werc( 
nanted, that neither of the con- thrown upon the stage, and h^ 
tracting parties should accommo- was saluted with loud hisses^ and 
date matters with the patentee continual cries of- — Off\ Qffl 
without including the other. Mr. This theatrical tempest lasted two, 
Garrick could not but acknow- nights.. At last, the ardour of 
ledge the justice of Macklin's Macklin's party began to relaxj 
plea \ he declared that he was and Garrick recovered the public 
ready to do all in his power to ful- favour. Mr. James Lacy, how- 
fil his agreement j but as the ma- ever, who succeeded Fleetwood 
nager continued obstinate in his in the management, brought about 
resolution to exclude Mr. Macklin, a revolution in the theatre, in 
it could not reasonably be expect- 1747-8. He forgot all former dis- 
ed that he should, by an obstinate putes, apd engaged MackliQ andi 
perseverance in a desperate con- his wife at a yery considerably sa* 
test, greatly injure his own for- lary. In the spring of 1748, She- 
tune, and absolutely be the means ridan, then manager of the Dublin 
of starving eight or ten people, theatre, offered pur author and his 
whose fate depended on his accom.- wife 800/. per year, for two yean, 
modating the dispute with Fleet- which he accepted, and they soon 
wood. He offered Mr. Macklin after landed in Publin to perform 
the sum of 6/. to be paid weekly their engagements. But l^acklin's. 
out of his income, for a certain disposition to jealousy ^nd di«aBtii'< 
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still prevailed ; for scarce- 
i he been a month in Dublin> 

he began to find out, that 
lanager chose to perform tra- 
( as well as comedies at his 
e ; that his own name stood 
$er characters than his in the 
»ills ; and a variety of similar 
ioces ; not considering that 
id his wife*s salaries were 
at all events for two years } 
lat any reasonable arrange- 
which the manager might 
for his own ^emolument 
the better enable him to 
m the contract : but consi- 
m was lost upon a man of 
in's temper, when once re- 
} he therefore gave a loose 
passions, which at last be- 
>Q intolerable, that Sheridan 
lined to shut the doors of his 
i against both him and his 
This, however, so fir from 
ig him to reason, provoked 
itability the more. He se- 
itnes presented himself at 
^e door, but found ao ad- 
:e. He ne^t sent the ma- 
an attorney's letter, bat 
d DO answer. He then 
ioced a chanpery-suit ; and, 
(raiting the whole winter 
ioyed, he returned to Eng- 
ireral hundred pounds mi- 
ld a snug lavvsuit upon his 
rs into the bargain. On 
im to England « he com- 

1 manager at Chester for 
son ; and in the winter w^ 
I at Covent Garden The- 
bere he performed Mercu- 
ng the celebrated run of 
md Juliet between the two 

Towards the close of the 
53, having obtained from 
Tick the use of his theatre 
: night, Maclclin took a 
leave of the stage, in a 
\ writ^fi oa the occisioo^ 



in which he introduced his daugh- 
ter as an actress to the protection 
of the public. — What induced him 
to quit the stage in the full vigour 
of fame and constitution, was one 
of those schemes which he had 
long previously indulged himself 
in, of suddenly making his fortune 
by the establishment of a tavera 
and coffee-house, in the Piazza, 
Covent Garden -, to which he af- 
terwards added a school of oratory, 
upon a plan hitherto unknown in 
England, founded upon the Greek, 
Roman, French, and Italian sot 
cieties, under the title of The 
British Inquisition, The first part 
of this plan was opened on the 
11th of March 1/54, by a public 
ordinary (which was to be con» 
tinned every day at four o'clock, 
price three shillings), where every 
person was permitted to drink 
port, or claret, or whatever liquor 
he should choose ; a bill of farq, 
it must be confessed, very encou- 
raging, even in those times, and 
which, from its cheapness and 
novelty, drew a considerable re* 
sort of company for some time j 
generally consisting of wits, au- 
thors, players, templars, and loung* 
ing n^en of the town. Of the 
other part of this plan, which he 
called Tlie British Inquisition, and 
which he opened on the 22d of 
November in the satne year, it 
is impossible to think, without 
ascribing to the author a degree of 
vanity almost bordering on mad- 
ness. With very few qualifications 
as a critic, much success could 
not be auorured from the lectures. 
The event turned out so ; ^s, in 9, 
little time, the few who resorted 
to his rooms ^ave up all ideas of 
improven^ent, and the whole as* 
sumed an air of bMrlesqne | which 
was still heightened by the gravit|t 
of Macklin^ ij^ho^ trvuiUn|; ta tl^ 
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efficiency of his own powers, ap- 
peared every night lull dressed, 
dictating to the town in all the airs 
of superior intelligence. Foote 
stood at the head of the wits and 
laughers on this occasion. To a 
man of his humour, Macklin was 
as the dace to the pike, a sure 
■prey. He accordingly made him 
his daily food for laughter and ri- 
dicule, by constantly attending his 
lectures, and, by bis questions, 
remarks, and repartees, kept the 
aiulieiice in acontinunl roar. Most 
'peopL% cxcf^pt the projector, saw 
the seeds of a speedy dissolution 
in the very principles of this- 
scheme. In the first place, it was 
upon a large and expensive scale, 
and quite novel in this country j 
it, therefore, not only required a 
greater capital than Macklin was 
master of, but much greater ta- 
lent 3 as he had neither learning, 
reading, figure, nor elocution, for 
the oratorical part ; nor assiduity, 
knowledge,* or temper, for keep- 
ing a coffee-house and tavern. 
AVhile he amused himself with 
drilling his waiters, or fitting him- 
self for the rostrum, by poring 
over the Athenian Oracle, or Par- 
liamentary Debates, his waiters, 
in return, were robbing him in all 
directions ; his cook generally 
went to market for him, and his 
principal waiter was his prmcipal 
butler : in short, Macklin had left 
himself little more to do in the 
essential parts of this business, 
than paying the bills ; and theire 
soon poured in .upon him so fast, 
that he could not even acquit him- 
self of this .employment. Accord- 
ingly, the next winter ultimately 
decided the question, as we find 
bim a bankrupt on the 15th of 
February 175.5, under the title of 
vintner.' On his exarnination be- 
fore the ^con)tmssioners of bank- 



fTuptcy, every thing turned out 40 
'his character but his pcadence-t 
and in the end he paid twenty 
shillings in the pound. Macklin 
now joined Barry in founding a 
new theatre in Dublin ; and, in 
the spring "of 1757, went to Ire^ 
land along with Barry and Woodr 
ward, who was admitted as part- 
ner, and was present at laying the 
•foundation-stone of Crow Street 
Theatre. About the September of 
the same year, Barry, having ob- 
tained a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers to his new theatre, and 
arranged every other matter rela- 
tive to his great design, returned 
to London, leaving Macklin as his 
locum teiiens) who, to do hina 
justice, was so very vigilant and 
industrious iri all the departments 
of his trust, that, upon Barry's 
return to Dublin, towards the 
close of ti?e summer of 1758, the 
theatre was nearly ready for their 
performance. — Mrs. Macklin died 
about this time, before her htis- 
band could receive any benefit 
from her engagement j and he 
seemed much afflicted at her loss, 
as her judgment and good sense 
often kept him within the pale of 
propriety. Crow Street Theatre 
opened on the 23d of October 
1758, with an occasional prologue, 
spoken by Barry, after which was 
performed the comedy of She 
IVould and She Would not. Maok- 
lin joined this corps as soon as 
decency for the loss ©f his wife 
would admit ; and, on the lOtb of 
September 1759, married a Miss 
Elizabeth Jones, with whom be 
had become acquainted at Chester; 
but such was the versatility of bis 
temper, that he not only quitted 
his engagements with Barry an4 
Woodward, and returned to Lon- 
don in the middle of December of 
the same year, but ma^o %^ ^ 
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^ag«ment to perform at Smock 
Afley (the opposition house) to- 
wards the close of that season ; 
^hich, however, he. did not fulfil. 
Macklin, now, had greater pro- 
jects than joining the Irish the- 
atres: at this time he* got an en- 
gagement at Drury Lane^ at a 
-very considerable salary 5 and be- 
sides had it in meditation to bring 
out his farce of Love d-ia-Mode; — 
'which, though it met with some 
opposition in the beginning, after- 
wards received such applause, both 
•in London and Dublin, as made 
amends ifor all his former dramatic 
miscarriages, and crowned him 
with no inconsiderable share of 
jreputation. It was not long before 
^acklin transferred himself from 
JDrury Lane to Covent Garden 
Theatre, and never, we believe, 
returned to the former. In Fe*- 
bruary 1773, however, he comf 
mitted a notorious trespass upon 
tragic ground, by attem-pting the 
very difficult part of Macbeth. 
^e honoured his spirit on this 
lOccasion, and wish that we were 
authorized to record his success. 
•JFrora the thorough knowledge and 
admirable conception which he 
displayed in the character, we 
4:oald not but regret that he did 
not attempt it at an earlier period 
of his life, before the town was 
,fio much impressed with the excel- 
lence of his comic performance, as 
•4o receive with prejudice his efforts 
an a different walk. Mr. Macklin 
more than satisfied the expecta- 
tions of his friends, and had every 
reason to complain of a want of 
.candour in those who opposed 
him. Various altercations from 
lime to time created a very strong 
party against Mr. Macklin ; and, 
X)n Nov. 18, when he was to have 
played Shylock, as soon as the 
^Ol^tjun drew up the cry was ge- 
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neral for Mr, Col man to make h\§ 
appearance, Macklin advanced, 
in the dress of Shy lock, from be^ 
hind tlie scenes, and humbly sup* 
plicated to be heard j but a gene- 
ral uproar took place, and he was 
forced to retire. He next appear* 
ed in his own clothes, but the 
attempt was fruitless. , Messrs. 
William Augustus Miles and James 
Sparks seemed to be the leaders 
of the opposition 5 and the latter 
stood up upon his seat, with a 
written paper, anxious to com- 
municate itscontents to the house, 
but he was not suffered to' read it. 
During this time successive em- 
bassies were dispatched from the 
manager, in the persons of Ben- 
sley. Woodward, Reinhold, and 
Clarke 5 but all to no purpose t 
nothing would satisfy them but 
the appearance of Mr. Colman; 
and they openly declared, that 
unless Mr. Colman would come 
forth, they would tear up the 
benches. Soon afterwards Mr. 
Bensley brought in a board, on 
which was written in chalk, in 
large characters, ** At the com- 
'* mand of the. public, Mr. Mack- 
*' lin is discharged :** a roar of 
applause ensued. An attempt was 
then made to perform She Stoops 
to Conquer ; but the cry was still 
for Mr. Colman to confirm the 
written declaration in person. 
Matters now became very Eerious. 
The ladies were desired to with- 
draw., and the gentlemen in this 
pit and boxes united. On their 
beginning to tear up the seats, Mr. 
Colman advanced. The hou^ 
became quiet : and the manager 
began with observing, that, ** as 
i' this was his first appearance 
'* on any stage, he hoped for their 
" indulgence.** — This seasonable 
• piece of wit conciliating the gene- 
ral favour^ he told them with aa 
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audible voice, that '* it was the 
** intent of the proprietors of that 
*' theatre to comply with the 
** commands of the public, even 
*' to the minutest particulars, and 
*' asked them ifit was their pleasure 
** that Mr. Macklin should be dis- 
*' charged ?" The whole, as with 
one voice, cried ** Yes." Mr. 
Colman replied, *' He • is dis* 
*^ charged.*' 

Macklin' now went to law with 
bis adversaries, Lee, James, Aldus, 
Miles, and Clarke, and substan- 
tiated his losses. May 11, i77^» 
the court proceeded to state the 
Judges' report, in order to pro- 
nounce judgment against the of- 
fenders ; and after it was deter- 
toiined that they should make 
Macklin a reasonable compensa- 
tion in damages for two years 
salary at one hundred pounds 
each, two benefits at two hun- 
dred pounds each, and all his 
expenses out of pocket, — Macklin 
generously relinquished the whole 
of his datnages, upon the follow- 
ing terms: *' To have his law 

expenses reimbursed him ; the 

gentlem<*n to take one hundred 
♦' pounds worth of tickets for his 
" daughter's benefit ; one hun- 
'* dred pounds worth of tickets 
, ♦* for his own benefit ; and one 
*' hundred pounds worth of tickets 
*' for the benefit of the theatre on 
** the first night of tiis being re- 
*' instated in his employment." 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, upon 
bearing this, said to Macklin, You 
have met with great applause io^ 
day : you iiever acted letter. 

After this, ourauthor occasionally 
performed, and paid a visit to Dub- 
lin during Mr. Daly's management. 

On tlie 26lh of November 17S8, 
while representing at Covent Gar- 
den theatre the character of Sir 
JPertinax Mac Sycophant^ 1^ Vis pwn 
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comedy (The Man of the WorU), 
he suddenly lost his recoUectioQ, 
and addressed the audience, in* 
forming them, that, unless he 
found himself more capable, he 
should not again venture to solicit 
their attention. After this, how- 
ever, he appeared again ; and in 
the middle of ihe character of Shy- 
lock, for his own benefit. May 7> 
17d9> bis memory failed him m 
the same manner, and the part 
was finished by Mr. Ryder. Find* 
ing himself now wholly incapable 
of performing, he retired with re- 
gret from the stage 5 and four 
years after, by the advice of hk 
friends, his two pieces. The Man 
of the IForld, and Love d-la-Mode, 
were, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Murphy, first printed, and 
offered to the public, by subscrip- 
tion; when the. large contributions , 
of several distinguished characters 
amounted to upwards of 1500/« 
which, under the direction of Dr. 
Brocklesby, John Palmer, Esq. and 
Mr. Longman, trustees, was laid 
out (agreeable to the proposals) 
in purchasing an annuity of 200/. 
for Mr. Macklin, and of 75L for 
Mrs. Macklin (his second wife) 
in case she ^rvived him. This 
great Nestor of the stage died July 
11,1 7g7, said t<> be aged 107 ; arid 
his remains wfere interred in a 
vault under the chancel of Coyent 
Garden church. 

Mr. Macklin was in his private 
character a tender husband, a good 
father, and a steady friend. To 
his firmness and resolution in sup- 
porting the rights of his theatrical 
brethren, it was owing that they 
have been relieved from a species 
of oppression to which they had 
beep ignominiously subjected for 
many years, whenever, the caprice 
or malice of their enemies chose ta 
ej^crt Uself. We allude tc^ tb^ 
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{iroseeution which be commenced 6. Love a-la- Mode. F. IJ6(1/ 

and carried on ag^itist a set of in- 4to. 1793* 

significant beings, who, calling 7- The Married Libertine. C. 

themselves The Town, used fre- 17^1. N. P. 

Duently lo disturb the entertain- 8. The True-lorn Irishman, P. 

ments of the theatre, to the terror 1763. N. P. This was afterwards 

of the actors, as well as to the acted under the title of 

annoyance ^nd cjisgrace of the The Irish Fine Ladi/. F. ^1767. 

pciblic. N. P. 

. His merit as a comedian in va- 9* The True-horn Scotchman, C. 

ziiQiU3 characters is too well knowp 17^4. N. P. Since acted at Co" 

to peed our taking up much time vejjt Garden, under the title of 
19 expatiating on it, pan\cuiar]y^^T'he Man of the fTorld. C. 178K 

in Sir Gilbert Wrangle in The Re- 4to. 1793. 

fusal, Don Manuel in She Would M'Laren, Archibald, is a 
QMd She ffTould not^ Sir Archy native of the Highlands of Scot- 
Jd'Sarcasm in his own farce of land, and was born on the 2d of 
Love iL-la- Mode, and Sir Periinax March 1755, At a very early pe- 
]M[ac Sycophant in The Man of riod of life he entered the army, 
the World, He was also esteemed and served under Generals Howe 
vf^ry capital in the character of and Clinton in the American war. 
Shak.speare*s lago; but the part When the troops lay in winter- 
in which he was long allowed to quarters, he frequently attempted 
diine without a competitor was to entertain the public with some 
that of Sbylock. of his little poetical pieces in the 
Mir. Macklin's merit as a writer Philadelphia and New York papers, 
will be more particularly enlarged A short time before the conclusion 
on in our accounts of his respective of the war, the regiment to which 
works in the second and third vo- he belonged was draughted and 
lumes. It will be therefore need- returned to Scotland to recruit ; 
less to anticipate here what we where, through the interest of Cap- 
shall there have to say ; and con- tain Walker, the recruiting-officer* 
sequently it will be sufficient to his musical farce of The Coup de 
point out his performances to the Main was introduced to Mr. Jack- 
reader*s further observation by an son, then manager of the £din- 
enumeration of their titles in the burgh theatre, who approved of it, 
following list \ viz. and had it performed in 1783. 

1. King Henry the Seventh j or. At the conclusion of the war. 
The Popish Impostor, T. 8vo. our author obtained his discharge, 

1746. ' and steered his course for Dundee, 

2. A WjU or no Will', or, A where he had formerly been re- 
BmeforJhe Lawyers. F. 1746. cruiting. The Edinburgh com* 
N. P. pany happened to be there at the 

3. The Suspicious Husband criti- same time ; and Mr. Sutherland, 
cized 5 or. The Plague of Envy. F. who seceded from them at the end 

1747. N. P. of the season, prevailed upon M^ 

4. The Fortune Hunters j or. The Laren to accompany him to join 
^^idow bewitched, F. 1748. N. P. Mr.Ward's itinerant troop at Mont- 

3^ Covent Garden Theatre. D.S. rose; where, though he proved- 

1752. N..P. hutavery iodifterentperfbrmj^isi 
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Snglish parts (having a strong touch 
-of the Scotcli accent upon his 
tongue), he was allowed some 
merit in Scotch, Irish, and French 
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was not aware of the many xAy* 
stacles that lay in his way, Itii 
true, indeed, two of his loterludes 
were in preparation to appear at 



Ciiaracters j but his own High/and <ivfFerent benefits, but by sonoe 

Drover was the part in which he fatality he was cUsappointed ia 

was inimitable. In this little piece, . both. 

the Drover speaks iu Gielic, and He has since continued pnbKrfi* 

the other characters in English, ing little dramatic productions, th^ 

which creates a laughable equi- profits of which are the sole sup- 

voquej.and it has been frequently port of himself and family j and 

performed in many towns in Scot- he says that his endeavoufs bafe 

Lind. About the time when tl.e been countenanced by maoy «£ 

murder of Louis the XVIih took -the first characters in the nation: 

place, the subject of our present the Prince and Princess of Wales, 

notice (having a wound in hi« the Dukes of York, Cumberland, 



iiead which reduces him to a state 
of insanity when he tastes liquor), 
listed as sergjeant in the Dunbar- 
tonshire Highlanders, and accom- 
panied them to Guern'sey, wl>ere 
they remained two years. ^Mr. 
Bernard, from Covent Garden the- 
atre, arrived in the island with a 
company of comedians, and hired 
M*Laren as prompter j and there 
several of his pieces were per- 
formed. From Guernsey the re- 
giment was ordered to Ireland, 
about a twelvemonth before the 
insurrection broke out. FromPort- 
arlington M'Laren sent a farce, 
called IVkat Netv's from Bantry 
Bay ? to Mr. Daly, who speedily 
wrote him an answer, approving 
of the piece, and desiring an in- 
terview; but when he arrived in 
Dublin, he found that the ma- 
nager dared not bring out the 
farce, because it touched upon the 
United Irishmen, who were then 
■snaking secret preparations for the 
rebellion. 

A few weeks after the battle of 
Vhiegar Hill, M'Laren was dis- 
■ charged at Geneva barracks, and 
made the best of his way to Lon- 
don, flattering himself with the 
hopes of getting some of his pieces 
brought upon the $tage; but he 



Kent, Sussex i and Gloucester, with 
many of the nobility and gentry, 
having honoured his subscription* 
list M?ith their names. 

We subjoin a statement of bis 
performances In the dramatic wayj 
many of which really exhibit a 
considerable dei^ree of talent ; and 
some of them might, we think, 
if revised by a person versed in 
theatrical business, stand a chance 
of success on the stage. 

i. Tke Co7ijuror, F. 12mo. 
17Si. 

2. Tke Coup de Main, M. E. 
12mo. 1784.. 

3. Humours of Greenock Fcur. 
M. Int. 12mo. 1739. 

4. Siege of Perth. Ent. 1792. 

5. Old England for Ever, CO. 
12mo. 1799. 

6. M^egro Slaves, M. E. l^mo. 

1799. 

7 . Hu m ours of the Times, C. O. 
12mo. 1799. 

8. Soldier* s Widow, Mus. Ent. 
12mo. 1800. 

9. Monopolizer Outwitted. MJE. 
12mo. ISOO. 

10. The Chance of War. M.D, 
12mo. 1801. 

11. Fashion. M.E. 12mo. 180(2. 

12. The First of AfriU M.E. 
Umo. J302. 
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D. Lottery Chance. Mas. Dr. 
t2ma> 1SG3. 

.14. .Britons to Arms, M. I>. 
l2mo. 1803. 

>^. Saw If e Bony coming. M.D. 
12mo« 1804. 

l6.^roi«rA«lMer»me^. M.E. 
1.2aio> 1804. 

17* 77lte Coronation. Mus. Ent 
Iteio. 1804. 

18. TAe jDo^i W ftye in. D. P. 
12tnfo. 1805. 

19. Kenneth King of Scots. M. 
D. 13ma. I8O7. 

20. TAe Highland Drover. Date 
not koowB. 

21. U^hat News from Ban try 
Bay? F. 

22. The First Mghfs Lodging. 
t. l2tao. 

To him also has been ascribed » 

23. The American Slaves;. CO. 
1792. 

Drbohornj- was the son of Mr. 
Colin Maclaurin, a very emrnent 
writer on the mathematics, and 
was born at Edinburgh > Dec. 15, 
1734, O. S. He received the ru- 
dtments of his education at the 
grammar-schdol of Edinburgh, 
and afterwards went through the 
usual .academical course at the uni- 
versity of that city. In August 
1756 -he. was admitted a member 
of the . Faculty of Advocates at 
Edinburgh. In 1782 a Royal So- 
ciety was established in'Ediubiirgh, 
of which Mr. Maclaurin was one 
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credit, he died of a putrid feveiV 

on the 24th of December 179dLr 
As nil author. Lord Dreghom will 
perhaps be thought to njake no 
very corH»picuous figure. He pub- 
lisiied An Essay on Literary PrO' 
perty, in 1/72 ; A Collection of 
Criminal Cases, in 17 74; and an 
Essay on Patranc^e, in 1 'J'jG. Lord 
Dreghorn, during the ye»rs I792 
to 1795, kept a journal or diarjt; 
in: which he recorded the various 
events that happened in Europe 
during that period, and wrote his 
observations upon them with the 
greatest freedom. Frorti this di^iiy 
he made a selection, with tlie in- 
tention that it should be pub- 
lished after his death, which has 
since been done. His poetical 
pieces are not very numerous, nor 
do .they ranli very high. He kept 
a private printing-press mnny yeacs 
for his amuseiiicnt, and printed 
several of his hmall poems, which 
were circulated an:ong his friend»* 
The following pieces in the dm-* 
matic way are ascribed i& hioi r 

1. Hampden. T. dvo. I799, 

2. T/ie Public. T. 8vo. 1799, 

3. The FhUosopher's Opera. 

A selection of his Lordship*t 
works was printed in 2 vols. 8vo. 

1799. 
Mac Nally, Leonard, was 

born in Dublin, the son of a 
merchant, and educatecj for the 
profession of the law. He en- 
tered a student of the Middle 



of the original constituent mem- Temple in 1774, and was called 
bers. He soon after read before to the Irish bar in \77^K where 
them an Essay to prove that Troy he argued several cases with con- 
was not taken by the, Greeks, siderable reputation. In h782 he 
After having for many years prac- wrote a \^Yy sensible pamphlet, 
tised' with great assiduity and sue- called The Claims cf Ireland. In 
cess at the Scottish bar, Mr. Mac- 1/83 we find him again in Lon- 
iaurin was called to tlie bench don, distinguishing himself by 
Dec. 28, 1787* by the title of speeches at il^e Shakspeare tavern 
Lord Dreghorn. After discharging in favour of the memorable coa- 
tlie duties of. this important office lit ion. He was for aome years 
for many years, with the greatest editor of The Puh&c Ltd^et, -^^^ 
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was afterwards concerned in other gagemenl at CorentG^rdeh^Wher^ 
newspapers.^ he made his first appearance in 
Mr. Mac Nally, however, se- Flutter /iSc/Zw* Stratagem), l/Sfi. 
veral yeary since returned to Ire- He afterwards became manager jtt 
land, where he is now, we believe, . Birmingham -, and having lelt Co- 
one of the leading barristers. He vent Garden in consequence of a 
has written- the following dramatic disagreement about salary^ opemed 
pieces, most of which have been tlie Royalty Theatre on the plan df 
successful on the stage : Sadler's Wells, for the winter. 

I. The Apotheosis of Punch. Sat. This scheme proved unsuccessful, 
Masque. 8vo. 1 779. and he then obtained the manage- 

2» Ruling Passion. CO. 1779* ^^^^ of the Sheffield corapan}^. 

K. P. He afterwards undertook the Man* 

3. Prelude for Covent Garden. Chester theatre; in which concern 
1732^ N. P. he failed, and became a bankrupt 

4. Retaliation. F. 8vo. 1782. in Nov. I8O9. His wife, who 

5. Coalition. M.F. 1783. N.P. was likewise on the stage, died in 

6. Tristram Shandy. S.S. Ba- 1804. He is author of, 
gatelle. 8vo. 1783. 1. The Bank-note. C. 8vo.. 

7. Robin Hood. C. O. 8vo. 1795. 

1784. 2. Irishman in London. F. 8vo. 

8. Fashionable Levities. C. 8vo. 1793, 1799. 

1785. To him has he&a ascribed (btft 

9. April Fool. F. 1786. N. P. we believe without foundation), 

10. Richard Cceur de Lion. O. 3. The Village Lawyer. P. 
8vo. 17S6. [12mo. 1795.] 

II. Critic upon Critic. Dram. Macroe, , is supposed to 

Medley. 8vo. 1792. be the author of 

12. Cottage Festival. Op. I796. The Patriot Chief. T. Svo. 

Macready, William, is a 1784. 

native of Dublin, yid was bred Madden, Dr. Samuel. We 

to the business of an upholsterer are sorry that we are able to give no 

by his father, who carried on that other account of this benefactor to 

trade there to a considerable ex- his country than the present slight 

tent. He declined this business, and imperfect one. , He is said to 

however, for the stage 5 and hav- have been born in Ireland, in 1686, 

ing performed in almost all the and educated at Dublin, where he 

Irish theatres, was in Mr. Daly's resided the greater pnct of his life, 

company when Mr. Macklin paid In the year 1729, however, he 

his last visit to Ireland. Desirous appears to have been in England; 

of appearing in his own comedy and having written a tragedy was, 

of The Man of the World, he al- as he himself says, tempted to let 

lotted the character of Egerton t6 it come out, by the offer of a noble 

Mr. Daly ; but as he gave his in- study of books from the profits of 

structions too harshly, the ma- it. In 1 732 he published Memoirs 

nager resigned the part to Mac- of the twentieth Century ; a book 

jeady, who paid such attention to which for some reason now un- 

the author, and performed the known was in a few days totally 

character so much to his satisfac- suppressed. In 1740 we find him 

tion, that he procured him an en- in his native country, and in that 
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' setting apart the sum of one " we might be able to address oiri* 

dred pounds to be distributed '* patriot, Prcesenti tibi maturos 

>remiums for the encourage- " largimur honores,** 

It of arts, manufactures, and Dr. Madden was possessed of 

nee; and the same sum he some church preferment in Ire* 

tinued to bestow every year land, and died the 30th of Dec. 

te he lived. The good effects 1765. 

hese well-applied benefactions '1 he play wWch he wrote^ in ha 

B been very sufficiently felt in youth was called 

kingdom where they were Themis toe fes, the Lover of his 

JD, and have even extended Country. T. Svo. 1729. 

r influence to its sister country. Dr. Madden also wrote another 

ing given rise to the society for tragedy, which he left as a legacy 

encouragement of arts and to Mr. Sheridan ; but we know 

noes in London. In an ora- not in whose possession it now 

\, spoken at Dublin Dec. 6, remains. 

J, by Mr. Sheridan, that gen- Maidwell, L. The times of 
nan took occasion' to mention this gentleman's birth and death 
Madden's bounty, and design- are not recorded by any of the wri- 
te have proceeded in the fol- ters. It appears, however, that 
ing manner, but was prevent- he lived in the reign of Charles IL 
by observing our author to and kept a private school in Lon- 

then present. Speaking of don for the education of yonng 

admirable institutions of pre- gentlemen ; during the recesses 
ims, he intended to have gone from which very fatiguing employ- 
thus:—*' whose author, had he ment, it is probable that, by way 
tever contributed any thing fur- of amusement, he wrote the pla/ 
her to the good of his country, published in his name, viz. 
7ould have deserved immortal The Loving Enemies, C. 4to. 
lonour, and must have been IdSO. 

leld in reverence by latest pos- Malkin, J^enjamin Heath, 

erity. But the unwearied and was educated at Harrow school, 

[istnterested endeavours during and was considered as one of the 

long course of years, of this greatest ornaments of that esta- 

ruly good man, in a variety of blishment. ^ He was afterwards 

iranches, to promote industry, entered of Trinity College, Cam- 

nd consequently the welfare of bridge^ where he took the degrees 

his kingdom ; and the mighty of bachelor and master of arts, 

benefits which have thence re- He is now LL. D. and head master 

ulted to the community ; have of the chartered school of Bury 

Dade many of the good people St. Edmund's, Suffolk. His prin- 

>f Ireland sorry, that w long* cip.d literary productions are. The 

alked-of scheme has not hither- Scenery, Antiquities, and Biogra- 

o been put in execation ; that phy of South IVales \ Essays on 

ire might not api>ear infeii )r in Subjects connected with Civiliza^ 

joimof gratitude tothe citizens tion; A Fathers Memoirs of His 

>f London, with respect to a Child [This amiable child, Tho- 

fellow-citizen* (surely not with mas Williams Malkin, whose 

norereason), and that,like them, proficiency in writing, drawing, 

* Sir John Barnard. geography, and languages, com- 
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bined with tbe uncommon powers 
of his understanding, memory, and 
imagination, excited the utmost 
astonishment of Kis^'friends, and 
justly ranked him among the 
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was followed by The Excurstotiy i 
poem on verbal criticism, &c. 

Having cleared his tongue from 
his native pronunciation, so as to 
be no longer distinguished as ar 



most extraordinary prodigies of Scot, he seemed inclined to disen- 



early genius that have ever ap- 
peared in the world, died at Hack- 
ney, July 31, 1802, aged six 
years and nine months !] i a new 
translation of Gil Bias 3 anid 

Almahide and Hamet. T. 8vo. 
1804. 

Mallet, David. The follow- 
ing account is chiefly collected 
from Dr. Johnsori*s life of him : 

He was by original one of the 
Macgregors, a clan that became 
about ninety years ago, under the 
conduct of Robin Roy, so formi- 
dable and so infamous for violence 
and robbery, that the name was 
annulled by a legal abolition ; and 
when they were all- to denominate 
themselves anew, the fatker, we 
suppose, of this author called him- 
self Malloch. 

David Malloch was,, by the pe- 
nury of his parents, compelled to 



cumber himself from all adherence^ 
to his original, and took upon him 
to change his name from Scotch 
Malloch to English Mallet, with- 
out any imaginable reason of pre- 
ference which the eye or ear can 
discover. What other proofs he 
gave of disrespect to bis native 
country we know riot-; but it was 
remarked of him, that he was the 
only Scot whom Scotchmen did 
not commend. Our biographer 
might have added, that he was the . 
only one whom they did not la- 
ment. The news of his death was 
followed by no encomiums on bis 
writings or his virtues. A greater 
display of sorrow, and more scan<- 
ty marks of respect, did not at- 
tend the memory of Warburton, 
whose various merits might at least 
have entitled him to such praise as 
his numerous sacerdotal parasites 



be janiior of the high school could bestow, 

at Edinburgh j a mean office, of In 1734 he took the degree of 

which he did not afterwards de- M. A. at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 

light to hear. But he surmounted In 1740, when the Pi^ince of 

the disadvantages of his birth and Wales had a separate court, he 

fortune j for when the Duke of made Mallet his under-secretary ; 

Montrose applied to the college of and when it was found that Pope 

Edinburgh for a tutor to educate had clandestinely printed an un- 

his sons, Malloch was recommend- authorized number of The Patriot 

cd; and with his pupils made af- KJngy Bolingbroke employed Mal- 

terwards the to ui* of Europe ; nor let (17^7) as the executioner of 

is he known to have dishonoured his vengeance. Mallet had not 

his credentials. virtue, or had not spirit, to refuse 

We shall exhibit the series of his the office ; and was rewarded, not 

dramatic works at the conclusion long after, with the legi^y of Lord 

of this article. The precise order Bolin^broke's works, which were 

in which his other performances published with success very much 

were written, the plan of our work below our editor's expectation, 

does not demand. His first pro- In consequence of a thousand 

duction, however, was the ballad pounds left by the Dutchess of 

©f IViUiam and Margaret^ which Marlborough, he undertook to 
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write the life of the Duke her bus- published in a collection, 2 voltf.. 

band. From the late Duke he had 12mo. 1767> voJ. ih p. 21. 

likewise a pension to promote his As a writer, he cannot be plaoed 

industry. He talked much of the in any high class. There is no? 

progress, he had made in this work, species of composition in which 

but left not, when he died, the he was eminent. His dramas had, 

smallest vestige of any historical their day, a short day, and are 

labour behind him. forgotten. His life of Bacon is 

In the political disputes which known, as it is appended to Bacon** 

commenced at the beginning of volumes, but is no longer men- 

the present reign, Mr. Malloch tioned. The titles of his. plays 

took part with his countryman Lord are, 

Bute, to serve whom he wrote his 1. Eurydice, T. 8vo. 1731. 

"tragedy of jE/yira, and was reward- 2, Mustapha, T. 8vo. 1739. 

ed with the office of keeper of 3. Alfred, M. in conjunction 

the book of entries for ships in the with Thomson. 8vo. 1740. 

port of London, to which .he was 4. Alfred, M. altered. 8vo.l75i. 

appointed in the year 1763. He 5. Britannia. M. 8vo. 1755. 

enjoyed also a considerable pension, 6. Elvira. T. 8vo. 1763. 

which had been bestowed on him Man, Henry. This gentle- 

•for his success in turning the pub- man was born in London in 1747; 

lie vengeance upon Byng, by and at an early age placed undet 

means of a letter of accusation un- the tuition of the Rev. John Lamb'^ 

der the character of A Plain Man. of Croydon. At the age of four- 

Towards the latter end of his teen, he had acquired a general 

life, he went with his wife to knowledge ofthe Latin and French 

France ; but after a while, finding languages 5 but his natural viva- 

his health declining, he returned city and impatience of control waf 

alone to £ngland, and died in April the cause of his leaving school 

1765. sooner than he otherwise would 

He was twice married, and by have done. When fifteen years 

his first wife had several children, old, he was placed as clerk in a 

One of his daughters we have al- mercantile house in the cityj 

ready mentioned in the course of where he employed his leisure 

this work. [See Cblisia, Mrs.] hours in the study of our best 

His second wife was the daughter of English authors, especially the po- 

a nobleman's steward, w^ho had a ets. From his infancy he had 

considerable fortune, which she shown a strong partiality for poetry, 

took care to retain in her own hands, by writing verses on every little 

Mr. Malloch's stature was di- occasion that offered. Some of his 

minutive, but he was regularly early productions he published in 

formed. His appearance till he 1770, in a small l2mo. volume, 

grew corpulent was agreeable, and entitled The Trijler. In 1/74 he 

he suflfered it 10 want no recom- wrote some cursory Thoughts on 

xnendalion that dress could give it. Learning, in a series of tetters. 

His conversation was elegant and and some other essays, which were 

easy. The rest of his character published in Woodfall's Morning 

may, without injury to his me- Chronicle, and many of which af- 

mory, sink into silence. See, terwards appeared in vol. i. of TTte 

however, his letter to Derrick, S^rit of the Public Journals, la 

* VOL. I. II 
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l'J^5 he wrote a novel^ entitled Sir Roger Manfefr^ was governor* 

MffitkjfpW the Rurml Philosopher \ He was the second son of an aa* 

WdA soon after retired to Jteading, cientv family ; and the better part 

BerkSi whef^ be produced many of his estate was rained in the 

little poems. In this year be pub* civil war« by his firm adherence 

Bdie^ anonymously, to Charles I. He had not the sa* 

,\. CkQcma* Coml-Trag^' 4to. tisfaction of being taken notice of, 

\fl5> nor was his loyalty acknowledgedi 

He was also author of, at the Restoration. He wasa brare 

2. The Elders. F. 17S0. N. P. jpllant man, of great honoar and 

His Cloacina was a satire on tbe mtegrity. He became a scholar 

best writers of the time, in which in the midst of the camp, having 

the peculiarities of their style were left the university, at the age of 

ivell imitated.. It commences at aixteen, to follow the fortunes of 

the fifth act, because, as we are Charles I. His temper had too 

informed iu the dedication, ** he much of the Stoic in it to attend^ 

^' had found that it was ^shion* much to the interests of bis ia- 

'' able to make the four first a(5ts mily. After a long time spent la 

'* of no importaiice at all.** Mr. the civil and foreign wars, lie be* 

Man was appointed deputy secre- gan to love ease and redremeot, 

tary to the South Sea Company -, devoting himself to his study* and 

and this situation he held till his the charge of his little post* witb* 

death, which happened Dec. 4, out following the court; and ' 



1799* He possessed a strong na- great virtue and modesty debarring 

tural genius, assisted by a very re^- him from soliciting favours finjNn 

tentive memory. He was rather such persons as were then at the 

eccentric in some of his opinions; helm of affairs, his des^ta weie 



professing a rooted disgust for all buried and forgotten. In thb 

literary acquirements beyond the litude he wrote several pieces for 

English language, which, he in- .his own amusement, particokuiy 

sisted* was sufficient for all pur- his Latin commentaries of the civU 

posies 3 cpntending,* that whatever wars of England. He was like* 

18 worthy of notice in ancient wise author of the first volume of 

authors is to be found in excellent that admired work. The Turldsk 

translations in our own language. Spy. One Dr. Midgeley, an |d« 

His works were collected in 2 vols, genious physician, related to the 

8vo. and published by his ftiends . &mily by marriage, had the chaige 

in 1802. of looking over his papers : among 

Man6II?,£dwaed,A.M. trans- them he found that manuscript, 

lated from the French which he reserved to his proper 

Hector. T. 8vo. 1810. use, and by his own pen, and tbe 

He was also author of The Life assistance of some others, conti* 

tf Malesherbes, from the French ; nued the work till the ei^th vo* 

Oddities and Outlines ; George the lume was finished, without having 

Third, a novel ; Jn Essay on light the honour to acknowledge the 

Beadhg, &c author of the first. 

Manlby, De La Riviere, was The governor likewise wrote tbe 
born in Hampshire, in one of those history of the rebellion in England, 
islands which formerly belonged Scotland, and Ireland; wherein 

to Prance, of which her fathbr, the most material passages, battles. 
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sieges^ poiici«s> and stratagems of honour^ as well as of iiis great abi- 

war, are impartially related on lities, on bis death-bed bequeathed 

both sides, from the year l640^ him the care of our authorfiss, and 

to the beheading of the Duke of her youngest sister. 

Monmouth l6SS, printed in l/^d* This man had by nature a vcnr 

His daughter, our authoress, re- happy address, formed to win muca 

ceived an education suitable to her upon the heart of unexperienced 

birth, and gave early discoveries girls ; and his two cousins respect- 

of a genius, not only above her ed him greatly. He placed them 

years^ bat much superior to what at the house of -an old disagreeable 

is usually found among her own aunt, who had been a keen parti* 

assL. She had the misfortune to zan of the royal cause during the 

lose her mother while she was yet civil wars : she was full of the 

an infant— <i circumstance which heroic stiffness of her own times, 

laid the foundation of many cala- and would read books of chivalry 

mities that afterwards befel her. and romance with her spectacles. 

The brother of Sir Roger Man- This sort of conversation much 

ley, who was of principles very infected the mind of our poetess^ 

4)pposite to bis, joined with the par- aud filled her imagination with 

iiament party; and, after Charles I. lovers, heroes^ and princes ; made 

Jiadsufiered, he engaged with great her think herself in an enchanted 

seal in the cause of those who region, and that all the men that 

were for settling a new form of approached her were knights-er- 

^ovemment : in which, however, rant. In a few years the old aunt 

they were disappointed by the ad- died, and left the two young ladies 

dress of Crocavhlh who found . without control ; which, as soon 

means to transfer the government as their cousin, Mr.Mahley, heard, 

into his own hands. During the he basted into the country i:q visit 

heats and divisions which then pre- them, and appeared in deep mourn- 

vailed, Mr. Manley^ who adhered log;, as he said, &r^ the death of 

to the CQOSt powerful party, was his wife : upon which the. young 

fortunate enough to amass an . ladies congratulated hrm, as they 

estate^ and purchased a title; but knew his wife was a wQman of the 

these, upon the Restoration, re- most turbulent temper, and ill 

?erted back to the former pos- fitted to render the conjugal life 

sessor: so that he was left with tolerable. This gentleman, who 

several small children unprovided had seen a great deal of the worlds 

for. The' eldest of these Sir and was acquainted with all the 

Rogei* Manley took under his , artifices of seduction, lost no time 

protection, bestowed a very liberal in making love to bis cousin, who 

edacation on him, and endeavour- was no otherwise pleased with it, 

ed to inspire his mind with other than as it answered something to 

principles than those which be had the characters she had found in 

feoelred from his father. This those books which had poisoned 

young gentleman had very pro- and deluded her dawning reason. 

mising parts ; but, under the ap- Soon after these protestations of 

pearance of an open simplicity, he love were made, the young lady 

concealed, the most treacherous fell into a feVer, which had nearly 

hypocrisy. Sir Roger, who had proved fatal. 

8 high opioioh of his oegheWs The lover aud her sister neveiL 
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quitted the chamber for sixteen ccmfasion> distress^ and dngnisb, 
nights, nor took any other repose, that she was at a loss to know 
than throwing themselves alter- what could mould bis stubborn 
nately upon a little pallet in the heart into such contrition. At last, 
same room. Having in her na- after venting a thousand well- 
ture a great deal of gratitude, and counterfeited tears and sighs, he 
a very tender sense of benefits, stabbed her with the wounding 
she pi:omised upon her recovery to relation of his wife being stiB 
tnarry her guardian 5 which, as alive; and, with a hypocrite's 
isoon as her health was sufficiently pangs, conjured her to have some 
restored, she performed in the mercy on a lost man as he was, 
presence of a maid-servant, her in an obstinate, inveterate passion, 
sister, and a gentleman who had that had no alternative bmt death 
married a relation. In a word, or possession. He urged, that, 
she was married, and ruined. could he have supported the pain 
The husband of our poetess of living without her, he never 
brought her to London, fixed her should have made himself so great 
in a remote quarter of it, forbad a villain j but, when the absolute 
her to stir out of doors, or to re- question was, whether he should 
ceive the visits of her sister, or destroy himself, or betray her, 
any other relations, friends, or ac- self-love had turned the balance, 
quaintance. This usage she thought though not without that anguish 
exceedingly barbarous; and it to his soul, which had poisoned 
grieved her the more excessively, all his delights, and planted dag- 
since she married him only because gers to stab his peace-— that he had 
she imagined he loved and doated a thousand times started in his 
on her to distraction ; for, as his sleep with guilty apprehensions, 
person was but ordinary, and hb the form of her worthy fiiither 
^gQ disproportionate, being twenty perpetually haunting his troubled 
years older than she, it could not dreams, reproaching him as a 
be imagmed she was in love with traitor to that trust which in his 
him. She was very uneasy at be- departing moments he had reposed 
ing kept a prisoner; but her bus- in him; representing to his tor- 
band's fondness and jealousy were tured imagination the care he took 
made the pretence. She always of his educatibn, more like a fa- 
loved reading, to which she was ther than an uncle, with which 
now more than ever obliged, as he had rewarded him by efifecting 
so much time lay upon her hands, the perdition of his favonrite 
Soon after she proved with child, daughtjer, who was the lovely 
and so perpetually ill, that she image of his benefactor, 
implored her husband to let her With this artful contrition he 
enjoy the company of her sister endeavoured to soothe his injured 
and friends. When he could have wife : but what soothing could 
no relief from importunity (being heal the wounds she had received? 
assured that in seeilig her relations Horror ! amazement ! sense of 
she must discover his barbarous honour lost! the world's opinion ! 
deceit), he tl>ought it was best to ten thousand distresses crowded 
be himself the relator of his vil- her distracted imagination, and 
lany : he iejl upon his knees be- she cast looks upon the conscious 
fors her, with so • much seeming • traitpr with horrible dismay I Her 
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fbrhine- was in his hands, the 
greater part of which was already 
lavished away in the excesses of 
drinking and gaming. She was 
young, unacquainted with the 
world, had never experienced ne- 
cessity, and knew no arts of re- 
dressing it : so that, thus forlorn 
and distressed, Co whom could 
she run for refuge, even from 
want and misery, but to the very 
traitor that had undone her? she 
was acquainted with none that 
could or would espouse her cause ; 
a helpless, useless load of grief 
and melancholy !•— with child !— 
disgraced ! — her own relations ei- 
ther unable or unwilling to relieve 
her from this most deplorable 
state I 

Thus was she detained by un- 
happy circumstances, and his pre- 
vailing arts, to wear away three 
wretched years with him, in the 
8am<^ hoase, though she- most so- 
lemnly protests (and she has a right 
to be believed), that no persuasion 
could ever again reconcile her to his 
impious arms. Whenever she cast 
her eyes upon her son, it gave a 
mortal wound to her peace: the 
circumstances of his birth glared 
full on her imagination 3 she saw 
him, in future, upbraided with his 
father's treachery, and his mother's 
misfortunes. Thus forsaken of all 
the world, in the very morning of 
her life, when all things should have 
been gay and promising, she wore 
away three wretched years. Mean- 
time her betrayer had procured for 
himself a ponsiderable employment, 
the duties of which obliged him to 
go into the country where his (irst 
wife lived. He took leave of his 
injured innocent with much seem- 
ing tenderness, and made the most 
' sacred protestations, that he would 
not suffer her nor her child ever 
tQ want. 



He endeavoured to persuade her 
to accompany him into the coun- 
try ; and, to seduce and quiet her 
conscience, showed her a cele* 
brated piece written in defence of 
polygamy and concubinuge. When 
he was gone, he so*m 1 elapsed 
into his former extravagances, for- 
got his promise of providing for 
his child and its mother, and in- 
humanly left them a prey to indir 
gence and oppression The lady 
was only happy in being released 
from the killing anguish of every 
day having before her eyes the 
object of her undoing. 

When she again came abroad 
into the world, she was looked 
upon with coldness and indiffer- 
ence; that, which had been her 
greatest misfortune, was imputed 
to her as the most enormous guilty 
and she was every where sneered 
at, avoided, and despised.-— What 
pity is it, that an unfortunate, as 
well as a false step, should totally 
destroy a woman's fame ! In what 
respect was Mrs. Manley to blame? 
In what particulaf was she guilty I 
To marry her cousin, who passion- 
ately professed love to her, and 
who solemnly vowed himself to be 
a widower, rouid not be guilt : on 
the other hand, it had prudence 
and gratitude for its basis. Her 
continuing in the house with him, 
after he had riiade the discovery, 
cannot be guilt ; for, by doing so, 
she was prevented from beinsf ex- 
posed to such necessities as would 
perhaps have produced «jreater 
ruin. When want and begeary 
stare a womnn in the face, espe- 
cially one accustomed to the deli* 
cacies of life, then indeed is vir- 
tue in danger, and they who escape 
must have more than human as- 
sistance. 

Our poetess now perceived, that, 
together with her reputation^ sb^ 
X 13 
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hiA lost i|ll the esteem that her 
conversation and abilities might 
have else procured h^r ^ at)d she 
was reduced tp the deplorable ne- 
cessity of associating with those 
whose fame was blasted by their 
indiscretion^ because the more so- 
ber : nd virtuous part of the 8e% 
did not care to l4sk their own cha- 
racters, by«being in company with 
one so much suspected, and against 
V^hom the appearance of guilt was 
too strong. Under this dilemma, 
it is difficult to point out any me- 
thod of.behaviour by ^hich she 
would no! be exposed to censure : 
if she hud still persisted in soli- 
tude, \he ill-natured world would 
hare imputed it to a cause which 
is not founded on virtue 5 besides, 
as the means of support were now 
removed by the perfidy of Mr. 
ManUy, she must have perished 
by thi§ resolution. 

In this case, fhe reader will not 
he much surprised to find our au- 
thoress under the patronage of the 
Dutchess of Cleveland, a mistress 
of King Charles the Second, who 
was justly reckoned one of the 
most celebrated beauties of that 
age. Mrs. Manley was paying a 
visit to a lady of her Grace's ac- 
quaintance, when she was Intro-; 
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herself w^ionnediately discarded, 
and the affection formerly be8to«r«i 
^ upon her was lavished on Mn. 
Manley. This procured our po* 
etess an inveterate en^my ; and the 
greatest blow that was ever atruck 
at her reputation was by that wo^ 
man, who had been before her 
friend. She was not content with 
informing persons who began to 
know and esteem Mrs. Manley^, 
that her marriage was a cheat, but 
even endeavoured to make the 
Dutchess jealous of her new. fi* 
vourite's charms, in respect to Mt 
Goodman, the player, who at that 
time had the honour of approacb- 
ing her C Trace's person with tbi 
freedom of a gallant. 

As the Dutchess of Cleveland 
was a woman of a verj fickle 
temper, in six months time shft 
began to be tired of Mrs. Mafikjs 
she was quarrelson)e, loquackrai; 
fierce, excessively fond, err down* 
right rude; when she waa dis- 
gusted with any persons, she never 
failed to reproach them with tU 
the bitterness of wit she was misi 
tress of, with such malice and ill- 
nature, that she was hated by all 
the world, even her own childieQ 
and servants ; the extremes of pro? 
digality and covetousness, of love 



duced intp the favour of this royal and hatred, of dotage and fbnd- 
CQurtezan ; and, as the Dutches^; ness, were all centred in her. 
of Cleveland >yas a woman of parts A woman of this temper 'wil( 
and genius, she pould not but be be at no loss for the means of ef- 
chnrmed with thf sprightljness of fectingany one's rui^j and, having 
her conversation. She was foncf now conceived an aversion to oar 
of hew faces, and immediately poetess, she was resolved to drive 
contracted the greatest intimacy her from hex house y/\\\( as moch 
with our poetess, ai^d gav^ her a reproach as possible ; an^ accord- 
general invitation to her table, ingly gave out, that she had de- 
The lady^ at whoi»e house the tected Mrs. Manley in an intrigae 
Dntchess came acquainted with with her own son > and thaf, as 
Mrs. Manley, soon perceived her she did not care to give eocoor 
indispretion in bringing them tpr ragement to such amours, stm 
gether ; for the love of novelty so thought proper to discharge her. 
far prevailed on the Dutchess, that lYi^^ther or not tiji^re y^m anj^ 
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I 10 this charge, it U impo^- 
tox us to determine ; butj, if 
Man]ey*s own word may be 
1 in sucb a casej she was per- 
|f innocent of it. 
liea our authoress was dis* 
^ by the Dutchess, she was 
led by " Lieutenant - general 
>nib to pass some time with 
at his country-seat; but she 
sed herself by telling him, that 
nust be in love with a man, 
e she could think of residing 
him, which she could not, 
lut a violation of truth, pro- 
CoF him: she told him her 
of' solitude was improved by 
^st of the world ; and, since 
s impossible for her to be in 
c with reputation, she was 
f^A to remain concealed. It 
D this solitude she composed 
irst tragedy, which was much 
praised for the language, 
ind tenderness, than the con- 
Mrs. Barry distinguished 
If in it ; and the authoress 
aften heard to express great 
ise, that k roan of Mr. Bet- 
1*8 grave sense and judgment 
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served freedom of the male^ sioo^ 
all thlogs were pardonable to k 
lady who knew how to give lawt 
to others, yet was not obliged <jP 
keep them herself. Geaerad Tid* 
comb, who seems to have hem 
her sincerest friend, took the pri'* 
vilege of an old acquaintance tQ, 
correct her iQ taste, and the wrong 
turn she gave her judgment, in 
admitting adulation from such 
wretches, whose pnu^e could re* 
flett but little honour, and who 
would be ready to boast of favours 
they never received, nor indeed 
ever endeavoured to obtain. This 
salutary counsel was rejected ; she 
told him« she did not think fit to 
reform a conduct which she rec* 
koned very innocent; and atiU 
continued to receive the whispers 
of flatterers, till experience taught 
her the folly of her behaviour, and 
she lived to repent her indii* 
cretion. 

Her virtue was now nodding, 
and she was ready to faW into the 
arms of any gallant, like mellow 
fruit, without much trouble in the 



gathering. Sir Thomas Shep with^ 
i think well enough of the a character of gaiety of those times^ 
ction of a young woman to and who, it seems, had theatrk^ 
it upon the stage, since she connexions, was recommended to 
[f, in 9 more mature age, her, as being very able to promote 
hardly bear to read it. But, her design in writing for the stage. 
I play succeeded, she received This kfl^ht was- in the fiftieth 
unbounded incense from ad* year of his age, and in the sixtieth 
s, that her apartment was of his constitution, when he waft 
[(si with men of wit and first introduced to her ; and whe* 

ther or no this knight, who wM 
more dai^erous to a woman's re* 
putation than her virtue, was fa« 
vopted by her, the world was so 
much convinced of it, that her 
character was absolutdy lost. Sir 
Thomas, was a week, vain, con* 
ceited coxcomb, who delighted in 
boasting of his conquests over Wp<« 
men ; and what was of^eii^^owiof^ 
to his fortune^ and statien iaKfeii^ 
1X4 



?y who had a regard for Mrs. 
^ could opt but observe, 
concern, that her conduct 
nch as would soon issue in 
iin« No language but fiat** 
>proached her ear; the beaux 
ler that a woman of her wit 
3t to be confined to the dull 
Ifties of her own sex, but 
right to assume the uure- 
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hr Imputed to his addresSj and the 
^gance of his manner^ of both 
which he was totally destitute. 
He published Mrs. Manley*s dis- 
honour; and from that time our 
sprightly poetess was considered^ 
by the sober part of the sex, as 
quite abandoned to all shame. 

When her affair with this super- 
annuated knight was over, she 
soon engaged in another intrigue, 
still more prejudicial to her cha- 
racter ; for it* was with a married 
man; one Mr. Tilly, a gentleman 
of the law, with whom she lived 
a considerable time ; while he un- 
derwent at home many of those 
severe lectures, which the just pro- 
vocation and jealousy of his wife 
taught her to read liim. Mrs. 
Tilly at last died, and our gallant 
was left at his freedom to marry 
the object of his passion ; but un- 
luckily his finances were in such a 
situation, that he was obliged to 
repair them by marrying a woman 
of fortune. This was a cruel cir- 
cumstance, for he really loved and 
doated upon Mrs. Manley, and 
J>ad the felicity of a reciprocal pas^ 
sion. She agreed, however, in 
order to repair his fortune, that 
he should marry a rich young wi- 
dow, whorn he soon won by the 
elegance of his address, while piir 
authoress retired into the country, 
to spend her days in solitude and 
sorrow, and bid an everlasting 
farewell to the pleasures of love 
and gallantry. Mr. Tilly did not 
many years survive this separation : 
his life was rendered miserable at 
home by the jealousy pf his young 
wife, whp had heard of his affair 
^ith Mrs. Manley .-TT-He lost hi^ 
senses^ and died in ^ deplorable 
situation. 

During her retirement, our au- 
thoress, who had a most confirmed 
§yersion tq thp Whig ministry^, 
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wrote her four volumes of the 
Memoirs of the New Atalantis, 
which was meant as a represent- 
ation of the characters f f some of 
those who had effected the Revo- 
lution. A warrant was granted 
from the secretary of state* s office, 
to seize the printer and publisher 
of these volumes. This circum- 
stance reduced the writer to a veiy 
troublesome dilemma : she could 
not bear the thought, that inno- 
cent people should suffer on her 
account; and she judged it .cruel 
to remain concealed, while they, 
who were only inferior instru- 
ments, were suffering for her. 
She consulted, on this occasion, 
her best friend. General Tidcomb, 
who, after rallying her for ex- 
posing people who had never in par- 
ticular injured her, advised her to 
go to France, and made her an offer 
of his purse for that purpose. This 
advice she rejected, and came to 
a determined resolution, that no 
person should ever suffer on her 
account. The (General asked her, 
how she should like to be confined 
in Newgate. To which she an- 
swered, that she would rather lie 
in a prison, after having discharged 
her conscience, than riot in a 
palace unaer its reproaches. The 
General used several very powerful 
arguments to induce her to accept 
of his offer; but nothing could 
deter her from voluntarily present- 
ing herself before the King's Bench, 
as the author' of the Atalantis, 

When she was examined before 
the secretary (t|[ien Lord Sunder- 
land), he was assiduous to know 
from whom she had got informa- 
tion of some particulars, which 
they imagined were above her own 
intelligence. Her defence was 
made with much humility and 
sorrow, at the same time denying 
that any persons were concerned 
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with her^ or that she had a further 
design than writing for her own 
amusement and diversion in the 
country, without intending parti- 
cular reflections or characters : 
when this was not believed, and 
the contrary urged against her by • 
several circumstances, she said^ 
*' Then it must be by inspiration, 
" because (knowing her own in- 
" nocence) she could account for 
'' it no other way." The secre- 
tary replied, *• That inspiration 
** used to be upon a good account, 
" and her writings were stark 
'* naught." She, with an air of 
penitence, acknowledged, " That 
*' his Lordship's observation might 
*' be true ; but that there were 
" evil angels as well as good : so 
" that, nevertheless, what she had 
'* wrote might still be by inspira- 
*' tion." 

In consequence of this exami* 
nation, our authoress was close 
shut up in a messenger's house, 
without being allo^ved pen, ink, 
and paper. However, her counsel 
fued out her habeas corpus, at the 
King's Bench bar, and she was 
admitted to bail. 

Whether those in power were 
ashamed to bring a woman to trial, 
for writing a few amorous trifles, 
or the laws could not reach her, 
which was generally conjectured 
(because she had disguised her sa- 
tire under romantic names and a 
feigned scene of action), she was 
discharged, after several times ex- 
posing herself in person, to cross 
the court before the bench of 
judges, with her three attendants, 
the printer and two publishers. 

Not long after this a total change 
of the mipistry ensued -, the states- 
noen to whose hate she had been 
obnoxious were removed, and con- 
sequently all her fears upon that 
fcore dissipated: she then came 



into great favour with their sue* 
cessors, and was employed in de- 
fending the Tory measures pursued 
in the four last years of the Queen, 
The pamphlets which she wrote 
at thjs period were numerous, and 
some of them such as would not 
disgrace the best pen then engaged 
in the defence of Government. 
After Dean Swift relinquished Th^ 
Examiner, she continued it with 
great spirit for a considerable time j 
and frequently finished pieces be- 
gun by that excellent writer, who 
also often used to furnish her with 
hints for those of her own compo- 
sition. At this time, or soon af- 
terwards, she became connected 
with Alderman Barber, who was 
then the favourite Tory printer, 
and with him she resided until the 
time of her death, which happened 
on the nth of July 1724, at his 
house on Lambeth Hill. She was 
buried in the middle aisle of the 
church of St.Bennet, Paul's Wharf, 
where a marble ' grave-stone was 
erected to her memory. 

Her dramatic works are as fol- 
low : 

1 . The Royal Mischitf, T. 4to. 
1696. 

2. The Lost Lover 5 or. The Jea^ 
lous Husband, C. 4to. 1696. 

3. Almyna-, or. The Arabian 
Vow. T. 4to. 1707. 

4. Lucius, the First ChristianKing 
of Britain. T. 4lo. 1717. 

Manners, Qeorge, hns pro- 
duced one dramatic piece, called 

Edgar. T. 8vo. I8O6. 

Manning, Francis. This au- 
thor was son of Francis Manning, 
of London, (rent, and was matricu- 
lated at Oxford the 8th of March 
1688, being then a commoner of 
Trinity College under the tuition 
of Mr. Thomas Sykes. He seems 
to have left the university without 
(aking a degree -, and pursuing the 
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line of civil employment, we^nd Maakbam, Gervasx, was tbe 

him, in 1707> secretary to Mr. soo- of Robert Markham, of G> 

Stanyan> envoy to the Swiss Can- tfaam, in Nottinghatnshire, Esq. 

tons. He afterwards^ in Queen He flourished in the reigns of 

Anne*s time, was promoted to be Queen Elizabeth, King James 1. 

minister to the Gpsons ; and, on and King Charles I. for the last c{ 

the 30th of June 17^0, was ap- whom he took up arms, and bom 

pointed envoy to the thirteen Can- a captain's commission. He was a 

tons, and to the republic of the good scholar, being perfect master 

Grisons. After this period we can of the Frenqb, Italian, and Spanish 

discover no account of him. He languages. He was extremely 

translated Dion Cassius, and wrote well versed both in the theory and 

the following plays, viz. practice of military discipline, and 

1. The Gftnerom Choice. C. 4to, was a great adept in horsemanship, 
1/00. farriery, and husbandry s by which 

2. All for the Better ', or. The Inn means he was fully qualified for 
falUhle Cure. C. 4to. N. J), tl^e translation and compilemenl of 

MANs&Li*,WiLtiAM, wrote one numerous volumes on all these 

dramatic piece, viz. subjects, many of which are even 

. Fairy HllL Past. Op. 8vo. 17Mt now held in very high esteem. 

Manucuik, Cosmo. This gen* He also wrote some books on rural 

tleman appears to have been ai\ recreations. Nor among his othei; 

Italian by birth > and Phillips has attentions were the Muses neg«i 

given us his name Manuci, in l^cted ; for we find one play extent 

which it is not improbable that in his name, though he was indeed 

he may for once have been in the asfiisted in it by Mr. Sampsqn, oi 

right. He took up arms for King whom we shall hereafter have oc- 

Charles, and had a major's com* casion to speak, entitled 

mission, but whether of horse or Herod and Antipater, T. 4to. 

foot does not appear. He wrote l622. 

three plays in the English Ian- Langbaii>e speaks very highly ia 

guage 'y and, considering that he his commendation, and very justly, 

was a foreigner, and that he only as a great bene&ctor to the publiCjc 

wrote for his diversion, and not by by his numerous and useful pub|i- 

way of a profession, and that at cations, but says little of his po- 

least he has the merit of their .being etry^and indeed both he and 

original, wholly his own and un- Jacob, and since them Cibber in 

borrowed, they are very far from his Uves of the Poets , seem not to 

being contemptible. Their titles know of any other poetical works 

are, that he was concerned in : but 

1. The Just General. T. C, Coxeter, in his MS. notes, has 
4to. 1650. mentioned two pieces of poetry by 

2. The Loyal Loveri, T. C. this author (both indeed transla- 
4to. l652. tions) of considerable consequence, 

3. The Bastard. T. (Attributed viz. 

to him by Coxeter.) 4to. l652. 1. Ariosto's Satires, in seven f^ 

In Lord Northampton's library mous Discourses. 4to. 16O8. And, 

at Castle Ashby, in Northampton- 2. The Famous Whore j or, Nobh 

shire, are two or three MS. plays Courtezan: Containing the lammt- 

by this author. able Complaint ofPaulmat thefa* 
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any more book or books to be 
printed of the diseases or caret 
of any cattle, as horse^ oxe, 
cowe, slieepe, swine^ and goates, 
&c. In witnes whereof J have 
hereunto sett my hand the 24th 
day of Jaliel6l7. 



mmts Boman Qmrteauot, sometttm 
Actress unto the gretU Cardinal 
Hippohto of EftBy translated into 
Fersejrom the Italian^ 8vo. l^O^i. 
Besides those, Coxeter mentions 
the following works in prose, ndt 
taken notice of by the writers of 

bis life, which he attributes to him, *« Gbrvis M arkham.'* 

viz. Mablob, Chxistophbx, lived 

1. Devereua:. Vertue^s Tears for in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Loss of the Most Christian King and was not only an author but 
Henry, third of that ^fome. King rf an actor also, befdg very consider- 
France, and the untimely Death of able in both capacities. There ig 
the most nolle and heroical Walter no account extant of his family, 
Deveremx, who was slain before but it is well known that he was of 
fioan in Fraunce. First written in Bennet College, in the university 
Frenchf by that most excellent and of Cambridge, where he took the 
learned Gentlewoman Madame Gen" degree of B. A. 1583, and M. A. 
noisne PeUm MmUette, and para- 15S7 i lie, however, quitled the 
phrasticaUy translated into English academic life, and weflt on the 
jy Jarvis Markham. 4to. 1597. stage. Thomas Hey wood, whom 

2. The Art of Archerie, 8vo. we have mentioned before, styles 
1634. him the ^ef/ of pae/5} nay, Dray« 

3. The Soldier's Exercise, 8cc. in ton also has bestowed a high pane- 
three books, of which there was t gyric on him, in a copy of verses 
third edition. 4to. 1643. called The Censure of the Poets, in 
. To these may be added, his Eng^ which he speaks of him in the fpl- 

lish Arcadia, alluding his beginning lowing manner : 

/nm £«• Philip SUIneyy ending, «:^.^, ^^,,, ^^^^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^.^ 

4to. 1007 5 and other pieces. springs, 

At what time Mr. Markham was *' Had in him those brave translunary 

bpm, or when he died, we have not (^inp 

beiSQ able to trace -, he was, how- " '^^^ V^"^ first poets had 5 his raptures 

Wr, ai useful writer, and, during .. ^U aiTalTd fire, which made his verse. 
tbe 17th century, tiis works on hus- clear ; 

bandry, ^riculture, &c. were held <* For that fine madness still he did re- 
in great esteem. On the records tain, 

of the Slationeni* Company is a " Which rightly should possess a poet's 
J. . • bram. 

very extraordinary agreement sign- 
ed by this author, which probably Mr. Marloe came to an untime- 
arose froni the booksellers' know- ly end, falling a victim to the most 
ledge of the value of Markham's torturing passion of the human 
work, aud their apprehensions that breast, jealousy; for, being deeply 
d new performance on the same in love with a girl of a low station, 
subject might be hurtful to the he found himself rivalled by a fel- 
treatises tji^ circulating. It is as - low in livery, who, as Wood in- 
flows: forms us, had more the appear- 
f* Md. That f Grerrase Mark- ance c>f a pimp than a man formed 
" hacn, of Lon4oii, Gent; da prc>- for the tender and generous passion 
J^ misc iiereaftcr ueyer to write of love. Marloe finding the fel- 
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low with his mistress, and having degree of abatement; and, allow* 
some reasons to suspect that she ing that Mr. Marloe might be in* 
granted him favours, drew his dag- chnable to free-thinking, yet that 
ger, a weapon at that time unU he could not run to the unhappy 
versally worn, and rushed on him lengths he is reported to have 
to stab him *, but the footman, be- done, especially as the time he 
ing nimble, warded off the im- lived in was a perifxl of bigotry j 
pending stroke ; and, seizing hold and tliat, even in these calmer 
of Marloe*s wrist, turned the fatal times of controversy, we find a 
point, and plunged the poniard great aptness in persons^ who differ 
into its master's head; of which in opinion with regard to the spe- 
wound, notwithstanding all pos- culative points of religion, either 
sible care being taken of him, he wilfully or from the mistaking of 
died soon after, in the year 1593. terms, to tax each other with 

Wood considers this catastrophe deism, heresy, and even atheism, 
as an immediate judgment on the on even the most trivial tenets, 
unhappy sufferer for his blasphe- which have the least appearance of 
mies and impiety ; for he tells us being unorthodox, 
that Marloe, presuming upon his But, to quit his character in a 
own little wit, thought proper to religious view, let us now consider 
practise the most ■ epicurean in* him as a poet, and in this light 
dulgence, and openly professed he must be allowed to have had 
atheism ; that he denied Grod our great merit. His turn was entirely 
Saviour ; blasphemed the adorable to tragedy, in which kind of writing 
Trinity, and, as it was reported, he has ieft the six following testi- 
wrote several discourses against it; monials of his abilities : 
affirming our Saviour to be a de»^ I. Taviherlaine the Great, T. 
ceiver, the sacred Scriptures to con- Two Parts. 1. 4to. 1590j II. 4to. 
tain nothing but idle stories, and V^OQ, 

all religion to be a device of policy \/^ 2. Edward 11, Trag. 4to. 
and priestcraft. i^9^' 

This character, if just, is such 2L\f3. The Massacre of Paris. T. 
one, as should induce us to look B^o. N. D. 
back with contempt and pity onNr 4. The Tragical Historie ofDr, 
, the mem6ry of the person who Faustus, 4to. 1 604. 
possessed it, and recall to our mind^^5. The Rich Jew of Malta, T. 
that inimitable sentiment of the 4to. 1533. 

great and good Dr. Young, in his V^6. Lusfs Dominion j or. The 
Complaint : Lascivious Queen, T. 12mo. l657i 

** When I behold a genius bright and l^mo. l66l. 

bme^ He also joined with Nash, in the 

** Of /o«>Vi«^ talent?, and /rrr^x/rrW aims; "writing a play, called 
« Mcthiiiks 1 see, as thrown from her V J}ido^ Queen of Carthage, 4to. 

high sphere, » 1504. ^ ^ * 

"The glorious fragments of a soul im- ?• 'i, ^ i v, 

njortal, ^nd had begun a poem, called Hero\/ 

** With rubbish mix*d, and gUtt'ring in and I^ander, which was afterwards 

the dust." finished by Chapman, though not 

We would, however, rather wish with the same spirit and invention 

to take this character with some that its author had begun it with. 
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He also joined with Day, in matic, but fiill of lively wit and 

The MaidevLS Holyday, 1654. solid understanding. He left only 

N. P. four plays behind him, one of 

One of Marloe's poems has re- which, viz. The Antiquary, is to 

tained a just popularity to the be seen among Dodsley*s Old 

present day, by which his genius Plays, vol. x. The titles of his 

may be estimated : this is. The pieces are. 

Passionate Shepherd to his Love, 1. Holland's Leaguer, C. 4to. 

beginning, '* Come, live with me, 1632. 

*' and be my love 5** to which Sir 2. Fine Companion. C. 4to. 

Walter Raleigh wrote a reply. 1633. 

MAKMfON, Shakekley. This 3. Antiquary, C. 4to. 1641. 
writer, who flourished in the' reign 4. The Crafty Merchant -, or, 
of Charles I. was born in the The Souldier'd Citixen, Com. N.P. 
hereditary mansion-house of his Phillips and Winstanley, according 
family at Aynhoe, in Northamp- to their usual custom of fathering 
tonshire, about the beginning of anonympus plays on any authors 
January 1602. When a boy he that they think proper to find out 
was put to school at Thame, in for them, have attributed to Mr. 
Oxfordshire, from whence, at about Marmion a play which is not his, 
the age of sixteen, he was re- nor bears any resemblance to his 
moved to Wadham College, Ox- manner of writing, entitled 
ford, where he was entered first as The Faithful Shepherd, 
a gentleman commoner, and after- Marsh, Charles. This gen- 
wards, in 1624, took his degree tlem an was once clerk to the cha- 
of master of arts. ' pel in Duke Street, Westminster; 
Anthony Wood says, that he was afterwards a bookseller in Round 
** a goodly proper gentleman, and Court, Strand, and at Charing 
** had once in his possession seven Cross ; and finally, in the com* 
*' hundred pounds per annum at mission of the peace for the li*. 
" least." The whole of this am- berty of Westminster. He died at 
pie fortune he dissipated j after Knightsbridge, June 8, 1782 ; 
which he went into the Low Coun- having been the author and alterer 
tries, but not meeting with pro- of the following plays : 
motion according to his expecta- 1. Amasis, King of Egypt. T. 
tion, he returned to England, and 8vo. 1738. 
was admitted one of the troop 2. Cymleline, Altered. 8vo. 
laised by Sir John Suckling for 17^^- 

the use of King Charles I. in his 3. The Winter* s Tale, A play, 
expedition against the Scots in altered. 8vo. 17^6. 
the year 1639$ but falling sick at 4, Romeo and Jjulie^t. T. alter- 
York, he returned to London^ ed. N. P. 
Where he died in the same year. Marshall, . To a gen- 
Mr. Marmion is not a volumi- tleman of this name is ascribed 
nous writer 5 yet we cannot help The German Hotel, C. 8vo. 
considering him as one of the best 1790. 

among the dramatic authors of that Marshall, Mrs. Jai?e, wrote 

time. His plots are ingeqious. Sir Harry Gay love, C. 8vo. 

bis c))aracters well drawn, and his J 772. / 

language not only easy and dia- She was also author of Clarinda 
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Cathcart, and Alicia Montague, 2. Antonio* s Rev enge,Trag.4io, 
novels 5 and of Letters for the Irr^ jSfXl. 

provement of Youth, ^r 3. Malcontent. T.C. 4to. l604.~ 

Marston^ John. Ofthisemi- 4. Dutch Courtezan, C. ^to. 
cent poet, who flourished in the l605. 

reigns of Queen Elizabeth andv ^< Parasitaster, Com.4to. L6o6. 
King James I. but few circum- 6. The Wonder of Women \ or, 
stances remain on- record. Wood Sophomsba. Trag. 4to. ]606. 
only informs us that he was a stu*^/' J. What you will. C. 4to. 1607. 
dent m Corpus Christi College, 8. Insatiate Countess. T. 4to. 
Oxford, but has neither fixed the I6l3 ; 4to. l63l. 

Of these, all bat the ad and 8th 



place of his birth, nor the family 
from which he was descended ', 
and Langbaine tells us, that he 
was able to recover no further in- 
formation of him than what he 



were published in one volame, 
12mo. 1633. 

It is evident that Mar^toA must 
have lived in friendship with Bea 



had learned from the testimony of Jonson at the time of hia writing 
his bookseller 3 and, as that relates The Malcontent, which .{day he has 
only to the merit of his writings, ^"warmly dedicated tehim; yet it is 
it is little more than what might probable that Ben's se}f»sn£Bciency 



have been gathered from the pe- 
rusal of his works, viz. that he 
was a chaste and pure writer, 
avoiding all that obscenity, ribal- 
dry, and scurrility, which too 
many of the playwrights of that 
time, and indeed much more so in 
some periods since, have made the 
basis of their wit, to the great 
disgrace and scandal of the stage : 
that he abhorred such writers and 
their works, and pursued so op- 
posite a practice in his own per- 
formances, that " whatsoever even 
^' in the spring of his years he 
** presented upon the private and 
" public theatre, in his autumn 
** and declining age he needed not 
*' to be ashamed of" 

We find, from Dugdale's Ori" 
gines, that, when he left Oxford, 
he wafe entered of the Middle 
Temple, of which society he was 



and natural arrogance might in 
time lessen that friendship ; as we 
afterwards find our author, in his 
epistle to the reader, prefixed to his 
Sophonisba, casting some very sol- 
vere glances at the pedantry and 
plagiarism of that poet, in borrow- 
ing orations from Sallust and other 
of the classical writers, and making 
use of them in his tragedies of 
Sejanus and Catiline, Ben Jonson 
told Drummond of Hawthornden, 
that he had fought several times 
with Marston, and said that Mar- 
stdn wrote his father-in-law's 
preachings, and his father-in-law 
his comedies. Marston also wrote 
some excellent satires, called The 
Scourge of Villainy, 1599. 

The exact period of Marston*s 
death is not known, but he was 
certainly living in 1633. As a 
specimen of his poetry, Mr. Dod- 



^chosen lecturer^ in the 34th of sley has republished The Makon* 



y' 



Elizabeth. 

His plays are eight in number^ 
and their titles as follow, viz. 

1. Antonio and Mellida, Hist. 
Play, 4to. 1602. 



tent in his Collection, vol. iv. 

Martyk, Benjamin. This au- 
thor was nephew to Mr. Edward 
Marty n, rhetoric professor of Gee* 
sham College^ and son of Rkhard 
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yUitfn, a gentleman of a Wilt- the early part of that reign pub- 

sbire family^ who had been a linen^ lished one dramatic piece> which 

draper, was afterwards made a he has entitled 

commissioner of the stamp-duties The Turke. A worthieTragedie. 

by Lord Godolphin^ and died at 4to. 161O. 

Buenos Ayres, to which place he Whether it merits the title of 

went as agent for the South-Sea worthy , may be doubtful ; but it 

Company. The present writer was is evident that the author bad 

his eldest son> and was very active himself a very high opinion of its 

and instrumental in establishing worthy from the mllowing motto, 

die colony of Georgia (of which which he has fixed to it^ quoted 

he has published an account) from Horace, viz. 

about the year 1733, when a so- Sume superbiam quanitam meritis. 

ciety of noblemen and gentlemen He is supposed to have been of 
was formed for that puipose, to Catharine Hall, Cambridge, and 
which he some time acted as se- to have taken the degree of B. A. 
cretary. He was also examiner of there, in 1 606. 
the oot-ports in the custom-bouse, Mr. Egerton assigns to him a 
and was, according to his epitaph, plan of a piece in Garrick's coUec- 
in Lewisfaam churchyard, *' A tion, called 
'' man of inflexible integrity, and The School Moderator, 4to.\64S, 
*' one of the best bred men in Mason, William. This gen- 
'' England ; which, with a happy tleman was one of the few authors 
'' genius for poetry, procured liim who are entitled to the applause of 
'^ the friendsfbip of several noble- the. world, as well for the virtues 
'' men not more distinguished by of the heart as for the excellence 
'' their illustrious births than by of their writings. He was the son 
'' their public virtues and private of a clergyman who had the vicar- 
" morals. He was the first pro- age of the Holy Trinity, in King- 
" moter of the design of erecting ston upon Hull, in Yorkshire, 
" a monument to the memory of where our author was born, in the 
*' Shakspeare, in Westminster year 1725. He was admitted of 
*' Abbey, which was carried into St. John's College, Cambridge, 
" execution by him, with the as- where he proceeded B. A. 17 45 j 
** sistance of Dr. Mead and Mr. and his poetical genius, in the year 
" Pope, by the profits of a play 5 17^7* procured him a fellowship 
^' the prologue spoken on that oc- in Pembroke Hall, of which, how- 
" casion was wrote by him." He ever, he did not obtain possession 
lef^ behind him in MS. a Life of without some litigation.. Here 
the jint Earl of Shaftesbury, not he took the degree of M. A. 1749. 
yet published, and was the author of In the year 1754 he entered into 
Timoleon. T. 8vo. 1730. holy orders, arid was patronized 
He died Oct. 25, 17^3, aged by the tlien Earl of Holdemesse, 
64 years. who procured him a chaplainship 
Mason, James. Of this per- to His Majesty, and gave him the 
son we know no more than that valuable rectory of Aston, in York- 
he wrote shire; to which were afterwards 
The Natural Son.. T. 8vo. 1905. added tlie appointments of canon 
Mason, John, M. A. lived in residentiary and precentor of York 
^ time of King James !• and in cathedral^ and prebendary of Dt\C- 
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field. He was the publisher of his 
friend Mr. Gray's works, and the 
author of, 

1. Elfrida. D.P. 4to. and Svo. 
1752. 

This was altered by Mr. Colmah 
in 1772, without the author's con- 
sent, and performed at Coven t 
Garden; and again, in 1779» hy 
Mr. Mason himself^ and acted on 
the same stage. 

2. Caractacus. D. F. 4to. and 
Svo. 1759. 

This was altered by Mr. Mason 
himself in ^77^9 and performed at 
Covent Garden. 

Mr. Mason is said to have writ- 
ten a masque, called 

3. Cupid and Psyche ; 

which has been set to music by 
Giardini, but not yet acted 5 and 
we believe there still exist in MS. 
two tragedies, written by him 
according to the rules of the Eng- 
lish drama. 

Mr. Mason also completed an 
unfinished play left by Mr. 
Whitehead, called 

CEdipus. Tr. still in MS. 

The commendations bestowed 
on Elfrida and Caractacus, in their 
original form, have been seconded 
hy an equal degree of applause 
since they were adapted to the 
stage. The first is perhaps the 
most finished, the second the most 
striking performance. The truth 
of history, in regard to the con- 
tested fair-one, has been violated r 
in respect to the hardy veteran, it 
has been preserved. In the former, 
tlie story is domestic, and we are 
interested only for the distress of 
Athelwold and his wife. In the 
latter, the events involve the fate 
of our own country, while wonder 
and pity are alternately engaged 
by the different situations of Ca- 
ractacus, Elidurus, Arviragus, and 
Evelina. The' conduct of Elfrid 



and her husband, being not uo* 
tinctured with childishness and 
deceit, comparatively speaking, 
can operate but weakly on oun 
compassion. The British heroes 
and heroine, being uniformly great 
and irreproachable, always com- 
mand tlje attention they deserve. 
In the person of Athelwold, the 
betrayer of hrs prince's confidence 
is justly punished ; but that event 
is communicated to us only through 
the cold medium of relation. By 
the future self-denials of his wi- 
dow, we are as slightly moved, for 
these are to be ranked with vo- 
luntary penances, and do not take 
place till after the curtain has 
dropped on our expectations. In 
Caractacus the final destiny of the 
survivors is more natural, decisive, 
and satisfactory. Wh^n Elft-ida 
takes leave of us, our thoughts 
will spontaneously turn on the dif- 
ficulties attending the observance 
of her vow, a comic, yet an ir- 
resistible idea. But when the aged 
chief and his daughter are led 
away in chains from the dead body 
of a son and brother, our tears and 
admiration accompany their de- 
parture, while a pleasing hope sug- 
gests itself that Evelina will find 
a protector in the young Brigan- 
tian prince, and that her father's 
captivity will tend only to exalt 
the former greatness of his cha- 
racter.— The choruses in the first 
of these dramas, though highly 
ethic and poetical, lose some- 
what of their weight, being pro- 
nounced by females without spe- 
cific offices or characters. These 
ladies indeed appear to talk and 
sing, only because they have no 
other occupation. From the ve- 
nerable sons of Mona, who are 
material agents throughout the 
second piece, the like effusions of 
fancy and instruction proceed with 
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singular propriety. They are bards and literature^ itras distinguished 
by profession, and the delivery of by philanthropy and fervid friendn 
religious and moral truths is their ship. For the latter quality we' 

immediate province. At the same have only to observe his conduct 
time we should add, that the ly- in relation to Gray, i^hose genius 

ric parts in Elfrida contain less he estimated with a zeal of enthu- 

objectionable passages than those siasm, to borrow an expression of 

in Caractacus, If they never rise old Theobald, " amounting t6' 

to the sublimity that distinguishes " idolatry." He married Mary, 

the ode beginning daughter of William Sfaerman,Esq* 

Hark! heard ye not yon'foot.tcpdread.> ^I^^T^^^,'''' "le".^!!^*' who died 

I \. ^ *^ , March 24, 1767, m her 28th year, 

they never descend mto the almost at Bristol 5 in the north aUe of 

burlesque strain of ^hich cathedral he erected to her 

and sweep and swing memory a neat monument of white 

Above, below, around; marble, with some well-fcnowo 

phrases which serve only to awa- lines. 

ken a train of as mean and ludi- Mr. Mason died at Aston, April' 

.^ous ideas as Mr. Colman*s threat- 5, 1797> of a mortification occa- 

ened chorus of Grecian washer- sioned by grazing his shin in step-^ 

women could have excited. — The ping into his chariot, a few dayi 

real beauties, however, of both before. 

these performances so successfully Massbt, Charles, is men<< 
predominate over every seeming tioned as the author of, 
imperfection they ma v betray, that, 1. Malcolm, King of Scots. P. 
on a review of what we have writ- l602. N. P. 
ten, we scarcely think our remarks 2. The Siege of Dunkirk* P. 
to the disadvantage of either de- 1602. N. P. 
serve consideration. Massinger, Philip. This ex- 
Besides the pieces already men- cellent poet was son to Mr. Phi- 
tioned, Mr. Mason produced The lip Massinger, a gentleman who 
English 'Garden, a translation of had some employment under the 
Fresnoy's Art of Painting, and Earl of Pembroke, in whose ser- ' 
•everal other poems, a Z*i/e q/* ik/r. vice he died, after having spent 
Gra^, &c. &c. The memorable several happy years in his family. 
Heroic Epistle to Sir William Our author was born at Salisbury, 
Chambers has been often attribut- in Queen Elizabeth's reign, mno 
ed to this gentleman j and, if he 1584, and, at the age of eighteen, 
was the author of it, he certainly >^as entered a fellow-commoner 
possessed no small portion of sat i- of Alban Hall, in Oxford, in 
rical humour, as well as poetical which station he remained three 
strength : but the work is so dif- or four years in order to complete 
fisrent from the general character his education. Yet, though he 
of his productions, that it is hardly was encouraged in the pursuit of 
to be considered as the offspring his studies by his father's patron^ 
of his mind. It is certain that he the Earl of Pembroke, the natural 
never acknowledged it. In private bent of his genius leading hina 
life, his character, though with much more to poetry and polite lite- 
something in his manners beyond rature, than to the dryer and more 
themeredignityof couscioostalents abstruse studies of logic and phi- 

TOL. I. K K 
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losc^hyi and^ being impatient for 
an opportunity of moving in a 
more public sphere of action, and 
improving his poetical fancy and 
his knowledge of the belles kUres, 
by conversation with the world* 
and an intercourse with men of 
wit and genius, he quitted the 
university without tajdng any de- 
gree, and came up to London, 
Where, applying himself to writing 
for the stage, he presently rose 
Into high reputation ; his plays 
meeting with tbe universal appro- 
bation of the public, both for the 
purity of their style, and the 
ingenuity and economy of their 
plots. Though his pieces bespeak 
him a man of the first-rate abilt- 

, ties, and well qualified both as to 
learning and a most perfect ac- 
quaintance with the methods of 
dramatic writing, yet he was at 
the same time a person of the most 
consummate modesty, which ren- 
dered him extremely beloved by 
all his contemporary poets7 few 
of whom but esteemed it as an 
honour to join with him in the 
coropositk)n of th^ works. The 
pieces he has left behind him are 
as follow : 
^ ] . Fkgin Martyr. T. (assisted 
^ byDekker.) 4to. 1622. 

^r 2. Duke of Milan. T. 4to. 1(523. 

^ 3. Bondman. T. 4to. l624. 

v^ 4. Roman Actor. T. 4to, I629. 

l^ 5. Renegado., T.C. 4to. 1630. 

6. Picture. T. C. 4to. 1630- 

7. Emperor of the East. T. C. 
4to. 1632. 

8. Maid of Honour. T. C. 4to. 
1632. 

9. Fatal Dowry. T.4to. 1632. 
(Assisted by Field.) 

10. New Way to pay Old Debts. 
C. 4tQ. 1633. 

11. Great Duke of Florence. 
Com. Hist. 4to. l636. 

12. Unnatural Combat. T. 4to« 



13. Bashful Lover. T. C. 8vo. 
1655. [This was sometimes called 
AlexasJ] 

14. Guardian. C.H. Svo. \65\. 

15. A Very Woman. T. C. Svo. 
1655. 

16. Old Law. C. (Asttsted by 
Rowley and Middleton.) 4to. 1656. 

17. City Madam. C. 4to. I659. 

18. The Parliament of Lope. C. 
(Unfinished.) Svo. 1805. 

Besides these pieces which are 
printed, the following are ascribed 
to him : - 

1. The Noble Chfnce-, or. The 
Orator. T. C. 

2. The Wandering Lovers i 6r, 
The Painter. 

3. Thelta&an Night-piece $ «, 
The Unfortunate PiUy. 

4. The Judge. C. 

5. The Prisoner} or, Tke Fmr 
Anchoress. T.C. 

6. The Spanish Ficerag} oi. 
The Honour of Woman. C. 

7. Minerva* s Sacrifice | or^ The 
Forced Lady. T. 

^, The Tyrant. T. 

9. Philenxo and Hippo&ia. T.C. 

10. Antonio and VaUuu C. 

1 1 . Fast and Welcome. C. 

12. Oleander. T. 

13. Honour of Women. P. 

14. The King and the Subfect.T. 

Of these the first seven were en- 
tered in the book of the Stationers* 
Company, by Mr. Mosely, Sqn 
tember 9, 1653 ; and those mark- 
ed 8, 9, 10, 11, by the same per« 
son, 29 June I66O. 

Those marked 1, 3, 4^ 6, 7* 8, 
9, 10, and 11, were in the pos* 
session of Mr. Warburton, Somer- 
set Herald, and destrojred through 
the ignorance and carekssness of 
his servant. As to that miaiked 8, 
however, see Thb Ttrant> in 
Vol. III. 

Almost all the writers agree very 
nearly in their accounts of the time. 
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of Massinger*s birth ', but Coxeter's 
MS. poiots out a mistake in the 
aera of his death> which he makes 
to have happened in March l63g, 
in which he is supported by the 
authority of Wood's Athen. Oxon. ; 
whereas Langbaine and Jacobs and 
after them Whincop and Gibber, 
have placed it in 1 669. Coxeter, 
however, seems to have the greater 
apparent probability on his side, 
both » ith a consideration of the 
very great age (viz. 85 years) 
that he must have lived to, ac- 
cording to the latter supposition, 
and moreover from the Epitaph 
written on him by Sir Aston Co- 
kain, in which he is said to be 
buried in the very same grave with 
Fletcher, who died in l625 ; and 
which, had there been a distance 
of forty-four years between their 
respective departures, it is pro- 
bable would have been a circum- 
stance scarcely known, and much 
Jess worth recording. Besides, a 
still stronger proof, and a conclu- 
sive one, against the date of 1669, 
is, that the aforesaid epitaph, by 
Sir Aston- Cokain, was published 
among his other poems in 1659: 

'< In the same grave Fletcher was buried, 

here 
<< Lies the stage-poet PkUlp Massinger : 
** Plajra they did write together, iwcre 

great friends, 
'* And now one grave indudes them in 

dieir ends. 
** So whom on earth nothing did part, 

beneath 
** Here in their fame they lie, in spite of 

dc^th/' 

Thefe is one thing, however, 
somewhat unaccountable, which 
is, that Chetwood, who, in his 
double capacity of bookseller and 
prompter, had great opportunities, 
and Indeed wanted 'dot curiosity, 
to inquire into those affairs, has, 
in his British Theaire, varied from 



beginning and end of his mortal 
existence ; and, without assigning 
any authority but his owii ^te 
(Axit, has positively asserted that 
he was born in 1578, and died in 
Idsg, in the SI si year of hxs age. 
It is, however, universally agreed^ 
that his body was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Saviour'b, South- 
wark, and that he was attended to 
the grave by all the comedians 
then in town. His death was sud* 
den 'y and the place of it his own 
house, near the playhouse, on 
the Bank Side, Southwark, where 
he went to bed in good health, 
and was found dead the "next 
morning; 

Chetwood tells us, that he had 
seen in MS. 

Believe as you Ust, written by 
Mr! Massinger, 
and that it had the following 
license, signed by Sir Henry Her- 
bert, who was master of the revels 
in King Charles I.'s reign, i^iz.' 

" This play, caWed Believe as 
*' you List, may be acted, this 6th 
'^ of May 1031. 

'* Henry Hbrbbrt." 
The following extract, from the 
entry of the following day, in Sir 
Henry Herbert's office-book, ai 
master of the revels, confirms 
Chetwood*s assertion : 

*' For the King's Company^ for 
" allowing of a new play of Mr, 
'* Massinger's, called ^^Ztet>^ 05 ^ozf 
'' Lis/, this 7th of May 16J1 — 2//* 
And now, it is but a piece of* 
justice due to the memory of this 
very great man, to make some 
little further mention of his merit,' 
which seems in good measure to- 
have been buried in obscurity, and 
forgotten among the extensive 
number of writers of the same pH* 
rlod, whos^ names were not worth 
Awakening or calling forth from 



all the other writers ia both the the caverns of oblivion. JBatwhen 

kk2 
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we consider how long many of we cannot help thinking the bsH 
those pieces, even of the im- lance stands pretty even between^ 



mortal Shakspeare himself, which 
are now the greatest ornaments of 
the stage, lay by neglected, al- 
though they wanted no more than 
a judicious pruning of some few 
luxuriances, some little straggling 
branches, which overhung the 



them. 

Massinger*s works have been 
thrice republished, in four volumes 
8vo. viz. in 1761, 1779, and 1805. 
The last-mentioned edition, by 
Mr. GifFord, is by far the' best. 

Maurice, Thomas, A.M. is 



fairer flowers, and hid some of the son of a gentleman who pre- 



the choicest fruits, it is the less to 
be wondered at, that this author, 
who, though second, stands no 
tadte than second to him, should 
share for a while the same destiny. 
Those who are unacquainted 
with Massinger's writings will, 
perhaps, be surprised to hnd one 
placing him in an equal rank with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and the 
immortal Ben j but we flatter our- 
selves that, if they will but give 
themselves the trouble of perusing 
his plays, their astonishment will 
cease, that they will acquiesce with 
us in our opinion, and think 
themselves obliged to us for point- 
ing out to them so vast a treasury 
of entertainment and delight. 

Massinger has certainly equal 
invention, equal ingenuity, in the 
conduct of his plots, and an equal 
knowledge of character and nature, 
with Beaumont and Fletcher j and 
if it should be objected that he 
has less of the vis comica, it will 
surely be allowed that that defi- 



slded many years as master of the 
grammar- school at Hertford , where 
he acquired a handsome fortune. 
It was late in life that he married 
the mother of our author, who, 
with another son, on the death of 
their father, was left to the care of 
his surviving parent. . An impnir 
dent marriage of bis mother was 
fatal to the fortune of our author. 
After a long struggle in the Court 
of Chancery, he was found to 
have lost the property which 
should have provided for him the 
means of independence, and was 
left to the exertions of his own 
talents to make his way in the 
world. After having been under 
the care of various tutors witli 
little improvement, his case was 
made known to Dr. Samuel Parr, 
who benevolently i^eived him 
under his protection, directed his 
studies, and supported him, though 
with but slender appearances of re« 
ceiving an adequate remuneration. 
To the liberality of Dr. Parr, on 



oiency is amply made amends for this occasion, too much praise 

by that purity and decorum which cannot be given. From Dr. Parr*s 

he has preserved, and a rejection academy he was removed to Ox- 

"of that looseness and obscenity ford, and entered of University 

which runs through most of their College, under the tuition of Sir 

comedies. As to Ben Jonson, we William Scott. Here he cultivated 

shall readily allow that he excels his poetical talents, and formed 

this author with respect to the connexions highly honourable to 

studied accuracy and classical cor- himself, though they dp not ap- 

rectness of his style; yet Massinger pear to have been instrumental in 

has so greatly the superiority over advancing his fortune. He soon 

him in Are, pathos, and the fancy after entered into holy orders, and 

and management of his plots, that became curate, first at Woodford, 
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and afterwards at Epping ; and in 
"^779 published his poems, in 
quarto, by subscription. In 1 786 
he married the daughter of Thomas 
Pearce, Esq. a captain in the East 
India Company's service; a lady 
whose loss, in February 179O, he 
pathetically deplored in an epitaph, 
which deserves notice beyond what 
is produced in general in that spe- 
cies of' composition. 

Soon after his marriage he en- 
tertained the design of giving the 
public Tlie History and Antiquities 
of India: a work of vast extent, 
great research, and involved in 
much obscurity. The difficulties 
ib bis way, from various causes, 
were such as would have deterred 
a less determined man ; but, sen- 
sible of the value of his intended 
work, and conscious of his abilities 
to execute it, he permitted no ob- 
stacles to impede his performance. 
In 1790 he addressed the Court 
of Directors of the East India 
Company on the subject, but, we 
believe^ received little encourage- 
ment to proceed. Without pa- 
tronage, at a considerable expense, 
and with great uncertainty of any 
adequate reward, he persevered in 
his purpose 5 and, in 1793, pro- 
duced the first volume of his work. 
From" that time he continued his 
labours, and, almost, in the words 
of Dr Johnson to Lord Chester- 
field, brought his work to " the 
** verge of publication, without 
'^ one act of assistance, one word 
'^ of encouragement, or one smile 
*' of favour." It is comprised in 
7 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Maurice has never had any 
ecclesiastical preferment; but it 
appears, by one of his publications, 
that he was some time chaplain to 
a regiment. Lately he has- been 
better noticed ; he has been ap- 
i;ointfd assistant librarian to the 



British Museum ; and, if we are 
not misinformed, has been ho- 
noured with the pension formerly 
enjoyed by Mr. Gowper. 

Mr. Maurice's miscelfaneoua 
productions, both in verse and 
prose, are numerous; but our 
present attention must be restrict* 
ed to his dramatic writings, which 
are three in number, viz. 

1 . (Edipus Tyrannus, of Sopho- 
cles. Translated. 1779. Printed 
in a quarto volume of poems, pub- 
lished in that year. 

2. Panthea. Trag. 8vo. 17S9. 

3. The Fall of the Mogul T. 
8vo. I8O6. 

Maxwell, John. The titlfe-r 
pages of this author's pieces be- 
speak him an object of pity. He 
is there said to be blind; and, from 
the subscriptions at the end of 
each, we may conclude that he was 
poor. He was an inhabitant, and 
probably a native, of York, where» 
the following phys were printed : 

1. The Faithful Pair. T. 8vo. 
1740. 

2. The Royal Captive. T. Svo, 
1745. 

3. The Loves of Prince Emilius 
and Louisa. T. 8vo. 1755. 

4. The Distressed Virgin. T. 
8vo. 1761. 

We are inclined, from certain 
coincidences, to ascribe to thia 
writer the following anonymous 
pieces, printed at York in the same 
style, and b\ the same printer, as^ 
The Faithful Pair : 

5. The Shepherd's Opera. 8vo, 

1739 

6. The Trepan. Op. 8vo. 1739. 

May, Thomas, was both' a 
poet and an historian, and flou- 
rished in the reigns of James I, 
and Charles T. He was born in 
the year 1595, and was the son of 
Sir Thotnas May, of an ancient,, 
but somewhat declining far^ily, ii\ 
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the county of Sussex. He received equal warmth, have espoused and 
his education in the university of supported the royal pause, as, un- 
Camhridge, where he was entered der his present circumstances, he 
g fellow -commoner of Sidney Col- did the republican. 
lege; during his residence at Lord Clarendon, with whom be 
vhich place, he applied very close was intimately acquainted, ,says, 
to his studies, and acquired that " That his father spent the for- 
fund of learning of which his va- '* tune which he was born to, so. 
rious works give such apparent ** that he had only an annuity 
testimony. From thence he re- " left him not proportionable to 
moved to London, and frequently ^* a. liberal education; yet, since 
made bis appearance at court, '* his fortune could not raise h\% 
where he contracted the friend- " mind, he brought his mind down 
ship, and obtained the esteem, of '* to his fortune, by a great mo- 
^yeral persons of fashion and dis- *' desty and humility in his na- 
tinction, more especially of the " ture, which was not affected," 
accomplished Endymion Porter, " but very well became an im- 
Esq. one of the gentlemen of the '' perfection in his speech, which 
bedchamber to the King ; a per- " was a great mortification to 
ppnsodearly valued by Sir William " him, and kept him from enter- 
P*Ayenant, that he ha^ styled him " ing upon any discourse but in 
Lord of his Muse avd Heart, " the company of his very friends. . 

On the death of Ben Jonson, in '' His parts of nature and art were 
J637> Mr. May stood candidate " very good> as appears by bb 
^or tb€5 vacant laurel, in competi- '' translation of Lucan (none of 
tion with Sir William D' Avenant ; " the easiest work of that kind), 
but the latter carrying the day, 'f and more by his Supplement to 
our .author was so extremely ex- " Lucan, which, being entirely 
asperated at his disappointment, " his own, for the learning, the 
that, notwithstanding he had* hi- " wit, and the language, may be 
^herto been a zealous courtier, yet, *' well looked upon as one of the 
through resentment to the Queen, '' best epic poems in the English 
to whose interest he imagined Sir '* language. He writ some other 
^illiam was indebted for his sue- ** commendable pieces of the reign 
pess, h® commenced a violent and " of some of our kings. He was 
inveterate enemy to the King's " cherished by many persons of 
party, and became not only an " honour, and very acceptable in 
advocate, but an historian for the " all places ; yet (to show that 
Parliament. In that history, how- " pride and envy have their in- 
ever, 1^ has shown entirely the '' fluence upon the narrowest 
spleen of a malcontent ; and in- " mindsi, and which have the 
deed it is scarcely possible it should ^'* greatest semblance of humility) 
happen otherwise, since it is ap- " though he had received much 
parent that he espoused the party *' countenance, and a ver}' con-, 
^lerely through pique and resent- " siderable donative from the 
inent, and not from any public- '' King, upon His Majesty's refu- 
^pirited principles; and conse- " sing to give him a small pension, 
quently, that, had he happened to " which he had designed and pro- 
J)ave obtained the bay§, it is rea- " mised to another very inge- 
^nable to suppose he wouldj, ^ith ** nious person, whose qualities he 
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** thotight inferior to his own> he y^ we tnust allow sotnewbat for 
*' fell from his duty and all his the frailty of human nature ; and 
" former friends^ and prostituted even his enemies cannot sureljr 
'^ himself to the vile office of ce- deny him to have been a very 
'' lebrating the infamous acts of good poet. 
'' those who were in rebellion His works are numerous j but 
'^ against the Kingi which he did those of the greatest note are, a 
^^ 80 meanly, that he seemed to all translation of Lucan*s Pharsalia,. 
'' men to have lost his wits when together witJi a continuation of it, 
*' he left his honesty; and shortly in seven books, both in Latin and 
'' after died miserable and neg- English verse. He wrote like- 
•' lected, and deserves to be for- wise an History of Henry //. and 
** gotten/* the above-mentioned History of 

He died suddenly, in the year the Pqr^ment, in prose. He alaa 
1650^ and the 55 th of his age; wrote the five following plays, viz. 
§or, going well to bed, he was 1. The Heir, C» 4to. 1622, 
there found next morning dead, 2. Antigone. T. 8vo. 1631. 
occasioned, as some say, by tying 3. Julia Agrtpfina, Empress of 
his nightcap too close under his Borne. T. l2mo. 1 639. 
ht chin and cheeks, which cho- 4. Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt^ 
ked him when he turned on the T. 12mo. 1639. 
other side; and, as Dr. Fuller ex- 5. OldCduple. C. 4to. l65S. 
presses it, '' if he were himself a The first and last of these are re- 
•'. byassed and partial writer, yet printed by Dodsley, in his Collect 
** he lieth buried near a good and tixm, to which is prefixed some 
** true historian indeed, viz. the short account of the author, and 
''great Mr. William Camden, in a veiy severe epitaph written on 
'' the west side of the south isle him, in Latin, by one of the cava-? 
'' of Westminster Abh^y.** He li^r party^ which be had so much, 
had a n^onument, with a Latin abused. 

inscription, raised over him by Phillips and Winstanley have- 
order of the Parliament, who had attributed two other plays to this 
made him their historiographer, author, but without any regard ta 
But, before his body had rested chronology, the one of them hav- 
there eleven years, it was taken up ing been printed when Mr. May 

Srith other bodies that had been could not have been above three 
posited there from 1641 till the years old, and the other, which 
Bestoratior) and buried in a large was written by Robert Green, a 
pit in the churchyard belonging to year before he was bom. Th^ 
St. Margaret's Westminster. At pieces are, 
the same time his monument also The Old Wtfe*s Tak. C. 
was taken' down and thrown aside, Orlando Fkirifiso* C. 
and in the place of it w^ set up To the productions of Mr. May<^ 
that of Dr. Thomas TripWt, anno however, must be added^ a Latia 
1670. pilay, called^ 

Though the circumstance above 6. Julius. CcbsqTk Tragcsdiac 
mentioned, in regard to King still in MS^ 
Charles, seems to imply that he Matnb, Jasper, D. D. Thk 
was opinionative, and jealous of very learned and ingenious gentle-«- 
the respect du^ to his own aierlts^ n^^n was bom hi 1004^ the SQCOodi 

K R4 
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year of KingJamesI.'s reign, at a Daring the rage of the dvU 

little market-town called Hather- war he found an hospitable refuge 

leighj in Devonshire. He receiv- in the family of the Earl of Dcvon- 

ed his education at Westminster shire, where he continued till the 

school, where he continued till Restoration, when he was not only 

the age of nineteen, when he was restored to his former benefices, 

removed to the university of Ox- but made one of the canons of 

ford, where he was admitted into Christ Church, chaplain in ordi- 

Christ Church College, in the rank nary to His Majesty, and ardidea- 

iof a servitor 'f but in the ensuing con of Chichester; all which pre- 

year, viz. 1624, he was chosen ferments he kept till his d^Ab, 

into the number of students on which happened on the 6th of 

that noble foundation. Here he December 1672. He lies buried 

took his degrees of bachelor and on the north side of the choir in 

master of arts, after which he en- the cathedral of Christ Church, 

tered into orders, and'was prefer- Dr. Mayne was held in very 

red to two livings in the gift of high esteem both for his natural 

the college, one of which was parts and his acquired accom- 

situated pretty near Oxford. It plishments. He was an orthodox 

.does not, however, seem to have preacher, and a man of severe vir- 

been so much the Doctor's own in- tue and exemplary behaviour, yet 

clination that led him to the pul- of a ready and facetious wit, and 

pit, as the solicitation of certain a very singular turn of humour, 

persons of eminence, who, on ac- From some stories that are related 

jcount of the figure he made at the of him, he seems to have borne 

university in the study of arts and a degree of resemblance in his 

sciences, and from an esteem for mannertothecelebratedDr.Swift; 

his abilities, which they were de- but, if he did not possess those very 

sirous of being enabled to reward, brilliant parts that distinguished 

.urged him to go imo orders. the Dean, he probably was less 

On the breaking out of the civil subject to that caprice and those 

."Wars, when King Charles I. was unaccountable whimsies, which at 

obliged to fly for shelter to Ox- times so greatly eclipsed the abilir 

ford, and keep his court there, in ties of the latter. Yet there is one 
order to avoid the resentment of anecdote related of him, which, 

the populace in London, where although we cannot be of opinion 

continual tumults were prevailing, that it reflects any great honour on 

Mr. Mayne was made choice of, his memory, as it seems to carry 

among others, to preach before His some degree of cruelty with it, yet 

Majesty. Soon after this, viz, in is it a strong mark of his resem* 

1646. he was created doctor in blance to the Dean, and a proof 

divinit}- and resided at Oxford till that his propensity for drollery and 
]the time of the mock visitation of joke did not quit him even in his 

that university by Oliver Croni- latest moments. The 6tory is this : 

well's creatures 5 when, with many The Doctor had an old servant^ 

pthers, equally distinguished for who had Jived with him some 

their zeal and loyalty to the King, years, to whom he bequeathed an 

he was not only ejected from the old trunk, in which he told hini 

college, but also deprived of both he would And something thai winM 

l^is livings. make h^m drink after his deatth. 
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The servant^ fall of expectation 
that his master^ under this familiar 
expression^ had left him some- 
what that would be a reward for 
the assiduity of bis past services^ 
as soon as decency would permit, 
flew to the trunk ', when behold, 
to his great disappointment, the 
boasted legacy proved to be — a 
red herring. 

The Doctor, however, bequeath- 
ed many legacies, by will, to pious 
uses, particularly 500L towards the 
rebuilding of St. Paul's cathedral, 
and 200/. to be distributed to the 
poor of the parishes of Cassington, 
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surrender, and in the next month 
was actually created a doctor of 
physic. 

He followed King Charles II. 
into France, and was sent by him 
as an agent into Sweden* Soon 
after this he returned to the place 
of his nativity, died in the very 
same house in which he had been 
born, on the 12th of Februaxy 
1652, set. 36, and lies buried in 
the church of St. Dunstan's in the 
West. 

While he was an undergraduate 
in the university, he wrote one 
play, which, however, was never 



and Pyrton near Watlington, of published till after his decease. It 
both which places he had been vi- is entitled 



car. Previous to his death, viz. 
in 1662, he had given 100/. to- 
wards rebuilding Wolsey's qua- 
drangle, in Christ Church, Oxford. 
See Wood's Antiq, AAJi 

In his younger years he had an 
attachment to poetry, and wrote 
two plays, the former of which 
may be seen in the ninth volume 
of Dodsley's Collection, viz. 

1. The City Match. C. folio. 
1639. 

2. Amorous War. T. C. 4to. 
1648. 

Mead, Robert, M. D. was 
born in Fleet Street, London, in 
the year I616. He received the 
first parts of education at Westmin- 
§ter school, from whence, in his 
eighteenth year, he removed to 
Oxford, and was elected a student 
of Christ Church College, in that 



The Combat of LdVe anU Friend^ 
ship. Com. ^to. 1654. 

The bookseller's episile to the 
reader of this play tells us, " that 
'* he (Dr. Mead) was a person 
" whose eminent and general 
'' abilities have left him a charac« 
" ter precious and honourable to 
<' our nation ; and therefore the 
'' reader is not to look upon this 
'* composition, but as at a stoop, 
" when his youth was, willing to 
" descend from his then higher 
" contemplation." He tells us, 
'^ that he could say more in his 
'' honour ; but that he was so 
'' great a lover of humility in his 
" life, that he was almost afiraid, 
^' leing dead, he might be dis- 
'^ pleased to hear his own worth 
" remembered." 

Phillips has, but without found- 



university. As soon as he had atioh, attributed to this author aa 
taken the degree of naaster of arts, anonymous piece, entitled 



he quitted his academical studies, 
and took up arms for KingCharles I. 
who gave him a captain's comn^is- 
sion in the garrison at Oxford, In 
May 1646 he was appointed, by 
the governor thereof, one of the 
commissioners to treat with those 
of the Parliament, concerning a 



The Costhf JFhore. A Comical 
History. 4to. 1633. 

Meadows, T. comedian^ is 
author of 

JFho's to Blame? F.Svo. |d05. 

Medbouhne, Matthew, an 
actor of considerable eminence, 
belonging to the Duke of York's 
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Theatre, in the reign of King 
Charles II. ; but being a Roman 
Catholic, and inflamed with a too 
forward and indiscreet zeal for the 
religion he had been brought up, 
in, he became engaged in Titus 
Oates*s plot, on which account he 
was committed^ Nov. 26, idJS, to 
Newgate; in which place he died, 
on the 19th of March following ; 
although, as Langbaine observes, 
he merited a much better fate. 
He wrote, or rather made a trans* 
lation at large, from Moliere, of a 
comedy, entitled 

Tartufe. 4to. I67O. 

This gentleman also published 
another dramatic piece, which he 
dedicated to the Queen, and of 
"which Gildon says, notwithstand- 
ing the letters E. M. in the title- 
page, he was supposed to have been 
the author -, it is entitled 

Saint Cicily. Trag. 
Though all the former writers men- 
tion his having died in prison, none 
of them seem to have known in what 
year that catastrophe happened. 

Mehley, Matthew. ^ See As- 
ton, Anthony. 

Medwall, Henhy, was chap- 
lain to John Morton, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died in 1500. 
Hp wrote one drama, printed by 
John Rastall, entitled 

A goodly Interlude of Nature, 
Fol. N. D. 

Meilan, Mark Antony. This 
autiiur had once a place in the post- 
ofFice, but was afterwards a teacher 
of the English language and ac- 
^ompts at different schools. He 
wrote three things, which he calls 
plays. Bceoium in crasso jurares 
q^ere natum. They were published 
by subscription [1771] in an 8vo. 
volume, and are severally entitled, 

1. Emilia. T. 

2. Northumlerland. T. 
2. The Friends. C. 



MELlifOTB, CoURTNBT* ScC 

Pmatt, S. J. 

Men DBS, Mosbs. This gentle- 
man was of Jewish extraction; 
and, if we are not mistaken, either 
a stock-broker or a notaiy-pablic. 
He was a person of considerable 
genius, of an agreeable beha- 
viour, entertaining in conversation^ 
and had a very pretty turn for 
poetry. On the ipth of June 175O, 
he was created A. M. by the uni- 
versity of Oxford. He was, wba^^ 
poets rarely are, extremely rich; 
being supposed to be at the time 
of his death, whijch happened the 
4th day of February. 175 8, worth 
one hundred thousand pounds. 
He wrote four little dramatic 
pieces, all of which met with suc- 
cess; and some of the songs, .in 
two of them, still continue £n 
vourites with persons of poe^nl 
and musical taste. 

1. Chaplet. Musical Entertain- 
ment. Svo. 1749. 
' 2. The Shepherds Lottery. M. 

E. Svo. 1751. 

3. Rohin Hood. M. E. B\q. 
1751. 

4. The Double Disappointment, 

F. Svo. 17(50. 

Merchant, T. See Dibdin, 
Thomas. 

Meriton, Thomas* lived in 
the reign of King Charles II. 
Langbaine has been extremely se- 
vere upon him, telling as that he 
was certainly the meanest drama- 
tic writer that ever England pro- 
duced; and, applying to his stupi- 
dity a parody on the expression of 
M^nedemus the philosopher, re- 
lating to the wickedness of Per- 
seus, says, that he is indeed a poet^ 
but of all men that are, were, or ever 
shall be, the dullest -, that never 
man's style was more bombast;, 
and that, as he himself did not 
pretend to siich a quickness, of ap- 
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ion as to understand either 
\hys, he can only inform 
they are two in number, 
u their titles are, 
we and War. T. 4to. 1658. 
'hndering Lover. T. C. 
58. 

) informs us, from Mr. 

I's own authority, that he 

tten another play, called 

Several Jffairs. Com. 

however, he made but his 

companion, showing it 

a few select and private 

; on which, moreover, he 

J,, that those were certainly 

t who were not reckoned 

number of this author's 

and consequently com- 

listen to such fustian, 

like an empty cask, makes 

sound, but yields at best 

but lees. 

oof of these assertions, we 
ven our readers a copy of 
the epistle dedicatory to 
andering Lover, which is 
a curiosity in its way, and 
:h we refer those who are 
grasping a cloud, or regal- 
ir appetites with whipp*d 
K See Vol. III. p. 389. 
RY, Robert, was born in 
I, April 1755, and was 
led in a right line from Sir 
Merry, whp was knighted 
es the First, at Whitehall, 
erry's father was governor 
Hudson's Bay Company, 
mdfather was a captain in 
al navy, and one of the 
brethren of the Trinity 
: he established the cona- 
of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
)on the plan which it now 
. He made a voyage him- 
Hudson's Bay, and disco- 
le island in the North Seas 
still bears the name' of 
i Island. He alBo made a 



voyage to the East Indies, and 
was, perhaps, the first Englishman 
who returned home overland; in 
which expedition he encountered 
inconceivable hardships. Mr. 
Merry's mother was the eldest 
daughter of the late Lord Chief 
Justice Wiiles, who presided for 
many years with great ability in 
the Court of Common Pleas, and 
was for some time first lord com- 
missioner of the great seal. Mr. 
Merry was educated at Harrow, 
under Dr. Sumner. The cele- 
brated Dr. Parr was his private 
tutor. From Harrow he went to 
Cambridge, and was entered of 
Christ*s College. He left Cam- 
bridge without taking any degree, 
and was afterwards entered of 
Lincoln's Inn, but was never called 
to the bar. Upon the death of his 
father he bought a commission in 
the horse-guards, and was for se- 
veral years adjutant and lieutenant 
to the first troop, commanded by 
Lord Lothian. Mr. Merry quitted 
the service, and went abroad, 
where«he remained nearly eight 
years; during which time he visit- 
ed most of the principal towns of 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger-. 
many, and Holland. At Florence 
he stayed a considerable time, 
enamoured (as it is said) of a lady 
of distinguished rank and beauty. 
Here he studied the Italian lan- 
guage> encouraged his favourite 
pursuit, poetry, and was elect- 
ed a member of the celebrated 
academy Delia Crusca ; the name 
of which academy he afterwards 
used as a signature to many poems 
wi^ich were favourably received 
by the public, and which excited 
a great number of imitators. 
When Mr. Merry observed this, 
he dropped his fictitious character, 
and ever afterwards published in 
his own name. 
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Mr. Merry bad always been a Theobald made only a few al« 
hon vivant ; he had also a turn for terations in the language of thu 
play J and this, with other fashion- piece, and, on the strength of these 
able propensities, kept him for se- few, assumed to himself the merit 
veral years in an embarrassed state, of the whole structure. We shall 
Upon his marriage with Miss certainly be credited on the present 
Brunton, who performed in his occasion, as perhaps no reader will 
tragedy of Lorenzo, a prospect undergo, as we have done, the 
opened to him of living at his ease, fatigue of examining evidence on 
by the joint production of that both sides. Impartiality, however, 
lady's talents and his own pen ; but compels us to aver, that Mestayer 
unfortunately the pride of those might bring as fair an action 
relations upon whom he had most against his opponent, in any of the 
dependence was wounded by the courts of Parnassus, 
alliance ; and he was constrained, 
much against Mre. Merry's incli- 
nation, to take her from the stage. 
This he did as soon as her engage- 
ment at the theatre expired, which 
was in the spring of i792. They 
then visited the continent, and re- 
turned in the summer of 1793. 
They retired to America in 1 796, 
and our author died suddenly at 
Baltimore, in Maryland, Dec. 24, 
1798, of an apoplectic disorder, 
which proceeded, as supposed, 
from a plethora, and a want of 
proper exercise. 

Mr.Merry's dramas are as follow: 



** As hean could wish, and need not 

shame 
** The pioudest man alive to claim." 

Poor Tib, though unmercifully 
ridiculed by Pope, never appt*ared 
to us so despicable as throughout 
this transaction. We had seen him 
before only in the light of a puny 
otitic -f 

** But here the fell aitomty prowls fof 
prey." 

Metcalfe, Catharine, wrote 
Julia de Roubigni, T. 1790, 

N. P. 

This lady was in an ill state of 

health while she was writing her 



1. Amhidous Vengeance. T. D. play, and died before it was acted. 



Svo. 1790. 

2. Lorenxo. Tra. 8vo»170I. 

3. The Magician No Conjuror, 
CO. 1792. N. P. 

4. Fenelon. Ser. Dr. Svo. 1795. 

Mestayeu, Henry. This au- 
thor was a watchmaker, who wrote 
one play ; and putting it into the 
hands of Mr. Theobald, that gen- 
tleman formed from it a tragedy, 
which he procured to be acted and 
printed as his own. This pro- 



Mewe, , a gentleman of 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
was author of a Latin play, called 

Pseiidoviasia, T. Com. N. P. 

Meyers, , a miniature- 



painter, translated from the Ger- 
man, 

Ztlnm. D.Rom. 1792. N.P. 
which was prepared for the stage 
by Mr. Hayley, after Mr. M/s 
death, for the benefit of his family. 

MlCHELBORNB, JoBIi. This 

ceeding offended the original au- gentleman wasone of the governors 

thor, who soon after published his of Londonderry when besieged by 

own performance, with a dedica- King James IL in the year iSsS-p. 

tion to Mr. Theobald. It was The great fortitude and i^erseve* 

called ranee of that garrison, the hard- 

T/ie Pcrjldious Brother, T J 2mo, ships they siiffered, and the suc- 

1710. cess which attended their efforts^ 
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are subjects of some of the most a commission in the marine service, 

interesting pages in history. From and with that view came to Lon- 

the fate of the present author it don, about the conclusion of the 

appears, that the rewards of the war which began in 1755. In 

sovereign did. not kieep pace with this application he met with a 

the exertions of his subjects. After disappointment j but in hopes of 

the gallant and hazardous service deriving <^ome advantage, he in- 

in which they had been employed, troduced himself to the first Lord 

their pay was neglected, and they Lyttelton, to whom he sent some# 

were abandoned to poverty and of his poems. By this nobleman 

distress. Among the rest, our he was received with much kind- 

aathor was so far reduced, that he ness, was admitted to several in- 

was confined in the Fleet for debt, terviews, and encouraged not to 

and, during that restraint, wrote abandon his poetical plans, but to 

the single dramatic piece which persevere in them. He expe* 

entitles him to a place in this rienced, however, no other emo- 

work, called lument from his Lordship's notice 

Ireland preserved 5 or. The Siege of him. 
nf Londonderry . T C. folio. 1707. After he became acquainted 
(See Gough's British Topography, with Spenser's works, he read and 
vol. ii. p. 8O9.) 8vo. 1733-9. studied with the greatest avidity j 

MiCKLE, William Julius, and, as he often declared, t>efore 
was one of the sons of the Rev. he was eighteen years old had 
Alexander Mickle, a Scotch cler- written two tragedies and half an 
gyman, who at one period of his epic poem, all which he had the 
life was a dissenting minister in prudence to consign to the flames. 
London, arid assistant to the Rev. From the time of his arrival in 
Dr. Watts. Alexander Mickle London to about the year 1765, 
was also one of the translators when he engaged as corrector to 
of Kayle's Dictionary. After a the Clarendon press, we do not 
few years residence in London, know how he was employed. 
be was presented to the church The time which was not en- 
of Langholm, near Kelso, on the gaged at the Clarendon press he 
borders of Scotland, where he devoted to study ; and in the year 
married^ and of this marriage our 17^5 published the poem which 
author was one of the younger first brought him into notice, ^n- 
sons. He was born about the year titled Pollio, an Elegiac Ode, 
1735, and received his education written in the Wood near R[oslin'\ 
from his father 5 on whose death Castle. 4to. This was an elegy 
he went to Edinburgh, and resided written on the death of his brother, 
with an uncle, who was a brewer and previous to its publication had 
there. By this relation he was been shown in MS. to and re- 
admitted to a share of the busi- ceived some corrections from the 
ness; but the event of it only handof Lord Lylteiton, who, in a 
-served to add another instance to letter to the author, spoke of it as 
the many which prove that the equal to any thing of the kind in 
pursuits of poetry and trade are our language. In 1767 he pub- 
incompatible with each other. On \\%\iedi The CoTiculine, a Poenj, in 
^is failure in this his first scheme Two Cantos, in the Manner of 
^f lite, he endeavoured to obtain Spenser, 4to. 
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He had as early in life as the 
age of seventeen^ read Castara*s 
translation ot The Lusiad of Ca- 
moehs into French, and (hen con- 
ceived the design of giving an 
English version of it. Various 
avocations had, however, prevent- 
ed him from proceeding to execute 
his intention, though he never lost 
sight of his plan. At length, in 
177^9 he published the first book 
as a specimen ; and having pre- 
pared himself by acquiring some 
knowledge of the Portuguese lan- 
guage, he determined to devote 
himself entirely to the work ; 
which in order to carry on without 
interruption, he quitted his situa- 
tion at Oxford, and went to reside 
at a farm-house at Forest HiU, 
where he pursued his design with 
unremitting attention^ until the 
end of 1775, when the work, 
which had been printing as he 
proceeded on it, was entirely fi- 
nished ,* a work which one of the 
finest English writers declared he 
esteemed equal to Pope's Homer, 
and inferior only to Dryden*s Vir- 
gil 5 and which we may venture 
to prophesy will remain a monu- 
ment to transmit the author's name 
,with honour to late posterity. 

Before the publication of The 
Lusiad, Mr. Mickle had been 
tempted to try his powers in what 
Dryden calls the most profitable 
species of composition. Adopting 
therefore a story from the French 
history, during the reign of Francis 
the First, he formed it into a tra- . 
, gedy, which he called The Siege 
of Marseilles, This was trans- 
mitted to Mr. Garrick with the 
recoinmendations of some of his 
Iterary friends. Whether from 
i ^uorance of stage etfect, or that 
the author's talents were not 
adapted to the theatre, we shall not 
decide ; but certain it is^ the per** 



formance was rejected by the na* 
nager, as not calculated to succeed 
in the representation. It contain- 
ed, he acknowledged in a letter^ 
many beautiful passages^ but fine 
writing, he added, was not of it- 
self sufficient to constitute a drama 
fit for public exhibition. 

In \777 our author published a 
new edition of The Concubine, with 
improvements, under the title of 
Sir Marty n\ the former convey- 
ing a very improper idea both of 
the subject and spirit of the poem. 
Of tlie many imitations of Spenser, 
this, in the opinion of some reader^ 
of taste, will suffer the least, ii^ 
comparing it with the origina]. 

The excellent Bishop of London, 
Dr. Lowth, from a knowledge of 
Mr. Mickle's virtues and talents, 
had more than once intimated his 
readiness to give him ordination^ 
with a promise of some provision 
in the church, which, however, 
was a scheme of life not agreeable 
to our author's disposition. In 
May \779> his friend Governor 
Johnstone was appointed to the 
command of the Romney man 
of war, and immediately sent 
to Mr. Mickle an offer to appoint 
him his secretary, in order that he 
might partake of any good fortune 
which might happen during the 
cruise. This offer Mr. Mickle 
accepted, and fulfilled his'appoint-* 
ment during the remainder of the 
year. In Noveoiber he arrived at 
LisboUj, and was named, by his 
friend and patron, joint agent for 
the prizes which were taken. 
During his residence there he com- 
posed his poem, called Almada Hill, 
published, in quarto, in 1^8 1. In 
1782 he published The Prophecy 
of Queen Emma, an ancient bal- 
lad, lately discovered, written by 
Johannes Turgottus, Prior of Dur- 
ham^ In the reign of William flu- 
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fu8. To which 18 added> by the dramatic writers, that a set of men 
editor, an Account of the Disco- ofsuch acknowledged abilities con* 
very^ and Hints towards a Vindica- sidered him as deserving to be ad* 
tion of the Authenticity, of the mitted a joint-labourer with them 
Poems of Ossian and Rowley, 8vo. in the fields of poetical fame ; and 
About June in the same year more especially by Fletcher and 
he married Miss Tomkins, daugh- Jonson ; the first of whom,* like a 
ter of the person with whom he widowed Muse, could not be sup- 
resided at Forest Hill while he was posed readily to admit another, 
engaged in translating The Lusiad, partner after the loss of his long 
By the fortune he obtained with and well beloved mate Beaumont ; 
this lady, added to what he ac- and the latter, who entertained so 
quired under Commodore John- high an opinion of his own talents 
stone, he found himself possessed as scarcely to admit any brother 
of that competence which enabled near the throne, and would hardly 
him to retire to literary leisure have permitted the clear waters of 
and independence. He accordingly his own Heliconian springs to have 
took a house at Wheatley> in Ox- been muddied by the mixture of 
ibiidsbiie, and devoted hi9 vacant any streams that did not appa- 
time to the revision of his poetical rently flow from the same source^ 
works. Here he died Oct. 25, and, however narrow their cur* 
1788; leaving one dramatic piece rents, were not the genuine pro- 
already mentioned, viz. duce of Parnassus. 

The Siege of Marseilles, Trag. The pieces which Middleton 

4 to. 1794. wrote entirely, and those in which 

MioDLBTON, Thomas, was a he only shared the honour with 

very voluminous writer, and lived others, are distinguished in the fol* 

so kte as the time of Charles I. ; lowing list : 
yet we can meet with very few l . Randall, Earl of Chester, P. 

particulars relating to him 3 for, l602. 

notwithstanding that he has cer- 2. Blurt, Master Constable, C. 

tainly shown considerable genius 4to. 1602. 

10 those plays which are unques- 3. Phcenix, T. C. 4to. I607. 
tionably all his own, and which are 4. Michaelmas Term, C. 4to. 

Tery numerous, yet he seems in his I607. . 

lifetime to have owed the greatest 5. Your Five Gallants, C. 4to. 

part of the reputation he acquired N. D. [I607.] 
to his connexion with Jonson, 6, Family of Love, C. 4to.l6o8« 
Fletcher, Massinger, and Rowley, 7* ^ ^oid lVbrld,my Masters, €• 

with whom he was concerned in 4to. 16O8. 
the writing of several pieces 5 buls/ 8. Trick to catch the old One. ' CL 

to have been considered in himself 4to. 16OS. 
as a genius of a <very inferior class, 9. Roaring Girl, C. 4to. l6li« 

and concerning whom the world Assisted by Dekker. 
was not greatly interested in the per- 10, Fair Quarrel, C. 4to^l6iy. 

using of any memoirs. Yet, sure- (In this play Rowley joined witk 

ly, it is a proof of merit sufficient our author.) 
to establish him in a rank far from 11. Inner Temple Masque. 4Ioli 

the most contemptible among our 1619. 

4 
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VI, WwUios&'d at Tennis, M. 'Miles, William Atr&usTUI. 

4to. 1620. (Rowley assisted in this This author is living. He bad 

masque.) formerly a post in the oflBoe of 

- 13. Game at Chesse, 4to. N. D. Ordnance -, but, on a misunddr- 

[1624.] standing between him and the per- 

14. Chaste Maid in Cheapside. son at the head of that department, 
C. 4to. 1630. he was dismissed from his place. 

15. IVidnw, C. (In this Mid- He is the author of Letters from 
dleton only joined with Fletcher Selim, printed in the public papen 
and Jonaon.) 4to. 1652. to expose the abuses in the office to 

\y^ 16. Changeling. T. 4to. 1658. which be had belonged; and of 

(The author assisted by Rowley.) many political pamphlets, both with 

\/ 17. Spanish Gipsie. C, (Assisted an^l without his name. He has alio 

by Rowley.) Ai(S. 1653, 1661. written the following dramas: 
V^ 13* Old Law. C. 4to« 1656. 1. Summer Amuse mtrnti ox. An 

(Our author and Rowley assisted Adventure at Margate. CO. -1779* 

Massinger in writing this comedy,) N. P. In conjunction with Mr. 

19. No Wit, no Help like a Wb" Andrews. 
fnan*s. C. 8vo. I657. 2. The Artifice. C. 6. 8vo. 

20. More Dissemblers besides IVo- 1 780. 

men, C. Svo. 1657. Miller, Jambs, was the son 

^\/^ 21. Women beware Women. T. of a clergyman who possessed two 

Svo. 1657. livings of considerable value in 

22. Mayor of Qmnborough. C. Dorsetshire. He was born in the 
4to. 1661. In Dodsley's Collect, year 1703, and received his edu* 

23. Any Thing for a quiet Life, cation at Wadham College, inOx- 
C. 4to. 1662. ford. His natural genius and torn 

24. The Puritan Maid, Modest for satire, however, led him, by 
Wife, and Wanton Widow. C. way of relaxation from his more 
N. P. serious studies, to apply some por- 

Besides the above pieces. Mid- tion of his time to the Muses ; 

dleton wrote a Tragi-comedy, call- and, during his residence at the 

ed, university, he composed great part 

. 25. The TVitch, of a comedy, called The Humours 

which he left in MS. [See Vol. III. of Oxford, some of the characters 

p. 415.] in which being either really de- 

Middleton also wrote the fol- signed for, or at least poinK^ out 

lowing pageants : as bearing a strong^esemblance to, 

1. The Triumphs of Truth, 4to. some of the students, and indeed 
1613. heads, of that university, gave con- 

2. The Triumphs of Love and siderable umbrage, created the aa- 
Antiquity. 4to. 1619. thor many enemies, and probably 

3. The Sun in Aries, 4to. 1621. laid the foundation of the greater 
4* The Triumph of Health and part of his misfortunes through 

P^tsperity. 4to. I626. life. 

Our author was, in I626, ap- On his quitting the university, 

pointed chronologer to the city of he entered into holy orders, and 

Ixjndon, and is supposed to have got immediately preferred to the 

died soon after the publication of lectureship of Trinity chapel in 

the Jast pageafit. Ckmduit Street^ and to be preacher 
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dt the private chapel at Roehainp- 
ton, in Surrey. 

The emelunients of his prefer- 



MI t 

siipporters or destroyers QfT thU 
kind of writing -, for having, ill a 
comedy, called The Ci^ffee-haUse, 
ftieht, however, being not very drawn certain charabtefi, which 
considerable, and, though he had were imagined td be designed for 
married an amiable youne lady with Mrs. Yarrow and her daughteri 
d very genteel fortune, finding the who kept Dick's Cofiefe-housd be^ 
expenses of a family growing upon tween the Temple-gates, abd fot 
him, he was eucpuraged^ by the some ot the persons who frequented 
success of his first play, which hgd that house, theTemplars, who con- 
been brought on the stage at the sideted this step as touching their 
particular recommendation of Mrs* own copyhold, went in a body to 
Oldfield, to have recourse to dra- the playhouse, with & resolutioti^ 
matic writing, as a means of en- very tar from uncommon at that 
larging his finances. But this kind time, of damnitig th^ piece right 



of composition being considered, 
in this squeamish age, as somewhat 
foreign to, and inconsistent with, 
the clerical profession, a certain 
right reverend prelate, from whom 
Mr. Miller had perhaps expecta- 
tions of preferment^ made some 



or wrong. 

The author, howeVef, denying 
the charge laid against him^ the 
inns of court wits might perhap$ 
have been reconciled to him, had 
not the engraver, who was erix- 
ployed to draw a frontispiece for 



very harsh remonstrances with him the play, unfortunately taken the 

on the subject, and, on not per- sketch of his design from the very 

ceiving him perfectly inclinable at coffee-house in question. This 

once to quit the advantages he re- circumstance rendering them en- 



ceived from the theatre, without 
the assurance of somewhat ade- 
quate to it from the church, thought 
proper to withdraw his patronage: 
on which, in a satirical poem 
that our author published soon 
afler, there appeared a character, 
which, being universally fixed on as 
intended for the bishop, occasioned 
an irreconcilable breach between 
his Lordship and the author, and 
Was for many years afterwards 
thought to have retarded his ad- 
vancement in the church. 

Mr. Miller proceeded with his. 
dramatic productions, and met 
with so good success, that, from 
the representation of three or four 
other pieces, he reaped very con- 
siderable emoluments, and pro- 
bably might have continued so 
to do, had not his wit and pro- 
pensity to satire involved him in a 
iru/€« with the body of critics^ the 

VOL. I. 



tirely implacable, all attempts that 
he made afterwards pt'oved un- 
successful 3 it being of itself a 
sufficient reason, with thoSe geti- 
tlemen, to damn any pieCe, if it 
was known, or but suspectcfd to be, 
his. Thus was Mr. Miller's great 
resource stopped at once, atid he 
again reduced to a dependence oil 
his little pittance in the church, 
with scarcely a prospect of any 
advancement; for, besides the en- 
mities he had created by the several 
circumstances above mentioned, he 
was in his principles a steady high- 
churchman, which was a circum- 
stance at that time no way ivfoux* 
able to his promotion. 

His integrity, however, in th&e 
principles was so firm, that be had 
resolution enough to withstand the 
temptation Qf a very large dStt 
ihade him by the agents of ^he mi- 
nistry in the time of genera^ op^ 
1. L 
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t>ositiQD^ notwithstanding his cir- English stage^ it made its appea^ 
cumstances were at that period ance at Drury Lane theatre; aodj 
Very far from being easy. He^ all his former attempts having 
Indeed^ frequently acknowledged, been in comedy, by which means 
that this was the severest trial his the author of this tragedy was oot 
constancy ever endured, and that suspected, it passed with very €oq« 
his tenderness for the most amiable siderable approbation, and a pro* 
of wives, whose dependence had bability of a reasopable success; 
been swallowed up in his misfor- when behold, on the very night 
tunes, bad even staggered his firm- that shpuld have been that of his 
xiess, and induced him to sound first bepelit, and before he had 
her disposition, by hinting to her received a twelvemonth's reveoiQe 
on what terms preferment ^ight from his own benefice, he di^ at 
be purchased ; but she« with an his lodgings, in Cbevn« ^alk^ 
intrepidity and indignation which Chelsea, without evi&r having it in 
almost made him blush at the his power to qiake that proyisioQ 
thought of having hesitated for a for his faipily which be had so 
single moment, rejected all pro- long jsoUcited. 
posals of so servile a nature, and As a man, hiis character may 
silenced every scruple that could p^tly be deduced from the fore- 
on her account have suggested it- going relation of his life. He was 
self to him. However, thus far he firm and steadfast io his princi|^, 
Vas willing to have temporized, ardent in his friendships, and seme- 
that though he would not eat the what precipKate in his resentments. 
l>read purchased by writing in the In his conversation he was^pright- 
vindication of principles that hedis- ly, cheerful, and a great master of 
approved, yet he would have stipu- ready repartee, till towards the 
]ated with the ministry, on the latter part of his life ; when a de- 
same terms, never to have drawn pression of circumstances threw a 
his pen against them. But this gloom and hypochondria over his 
proposal was rejected on the other temper, which got the better of 
side, and so terminated their nego- his natural gaiety of disposition, 
tiations. As a writer, he certainly has-a 
Thus did Mr. Miller's wit and claim to stand in a very estimable 
honesty stand for many years the light. His Humours of Oa^ard h 
most powerful bars to his fortune^ perfectly his own, and is mnch 
and, as if some over-ruling planet the best of his dramatic pieces; 
hung over his destiny, and deter- for it is probable that, when he 
mined to banish success entirely applied to that kind of writing by 
from him, the stroke of death hur- way of support, Ixe had both less 
riedhimaway, just as his prospects leisure and less spirits for the le- 
appeared to be clearing up in more touching and finishing them, than 
respects than one : fur, by the when he wrote merely for aronse- 
gift of Mr. Carey, of Dorsetshire, ment Besides, the most of his 
beivas at length presented to the other plays are more or less builc 
very profitable living of Upcerne, on the foundation of other writers^ 
which his father had before pos- although the ornamental parts of 
sessed ;. besides which, having the structure have been added to 
translated the JlfoAome/ of Monsieur them by their present fabricator. 
4^ Voltaire, and adapted it to the The names of them are. 
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)« TM Hlun(mM qf Osford. C. Mr. Miller died on thq 27t!i of 

9iK>.17^. April 1744,. leaving behind him a 

2. The Motkfir-tn'Lcgff $ or« TA^ wife and two children, a flipn and 

Dnctgr ih l^a$0. C, 8vo. 1734. daughter; and^ although it maf 

9« TieManofTaste,Q.SvQ,\7^5* ^eem somewhat foreign to our pre- 

4. UhivArsal Passion. C. 8vo. sent purpose, yet it would be un- 
J737. just to the character of the widow- 

5. 7^ Vqffie'house, D. P. 6vo« ed lady, of whose heroical and 
J737» noble behaviour we have already 

O.ArtemdNaimre, C- Svo.l73i6. recorded one instance above, not 

y. 4n Haspiial for Fools. D. F. here to convey to posterity the 

vx>. 1739. record of that continued attach* 

9*MtJiimAtthej7nfqsior.T,Syo. meat 'to the honour and repu- 

^744. . " .tatioa of -her husband even after 

Q, JFoseph ond fus Brethren, Orat. death, which induced her to devote 

4|o. 1744. ■ the whole profits, both of a benefit 

IQ, The PU^ure; Of, The Cuckold play which Mr. Fleetwood gave 

<;i Confitit. C. $vp..I745. . her a little time after Mr. Miller's 

At the end 9^ Havard's King decease, and also of a large sub- 

Charlies /> v^ advertised a drama by scriptton to a volume of admirable 

pur author,; cal\edui sermons ofthat gentleman's, which 

Xl.The SaiiiEige; or> Tkf Force she published, to the satisfaction 

Hkf ifqiiftfe. We .believe, however^ of his creditors, and the payment 

that \i never w^ printed. of those debts which his limited 

He wrote alsp a ^omedy, called, circumstances had unavoidably en- 

1%. Sir,\floger de Cqverly, gaged him in 5 even though, by 
kytbe desire 9f Mrs. Qldfield, who so doing, she left herself and fa-^ 
ii>leDdedto.bave played the Widow, mily almost destitute of the com- 
J^. Wilks was design^ for Will mon necessaries of life. 
Hcxi^combe, and Mr. Gibber for Mr. Miller's son was bred a 
Sir Ro^er y but the deatfis of the surgeon, and was some time in 
two former occasioned its beipg that station in the navy ; but after- 
laid 0side. -wards applied to literary avocations 

Besidestbose dramatic pieces, he for his livelihood. Among other 
ixnrote several political pamphlets, works that he was concerned tn» 
mrticiolarly one called Are these he published a volume of ori- 
Tt^ngs so ? which was taken very ginal poems, and a translation of 
great notice of; he was author cxf the Abbe Batteaux's Cours des 
a poem, called Htfrhquin Horace, Belles Lettres. 
a satire^ occasioned by some ill ^ Milton, John, the most il'^ 
treatm^Qt he had received from lustrious of the £nglish poets, was 
Mr. Bich; the manager of Co vent descended of a genteel family, seat- 
Garden theatre ; and was likewise ed at a place of their own name, 
conoerfied, together with Mr. \\z, Milton, in Oxfordshire. He 
Henry, Baker, F. R. S. in a com- was born Dec. 9, 16O8, andsre^* 

Slete translation of the comedies of ceived his first rudiments of edu- 
(oliere, printed together with the cation under the care of his pa- 
original ftxmh, and published by rents, assisted by a private tutor. 
Mr.W^tts*. . He afterwards passed some time 

L L 2 
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at St. Paul's 8chool> London ; in However^ he was notso absorbed 
. which city bis father had settled, in his studies, as not to make fre- 
being engaged in the business of quent excursions to London ; nei- 
a scrivener. At the age of seven- ther did so much exceUenoe pass 
teen, he was sent to Christ's Col* unnoticed among his neighbours in 
lege, Cambridge ; where he made the country, with the most distin- 
a great progress in all parts of guisbed of whom he sometimes 
acadeniical learnings but his chief chose to relax his. mind, and im- 
delight was in poetry. In 1628 prove his acquaintance with tKe 
he proceeded bachelor of arts, world, as well as with books, 
having performed bis exercise for After five years spent in this 
it with great applause. His father manner, he obtained his fathei^s 
designed him for tbe church ; but permission to travel, for further 
the young gentleman's attach- improvement. In the spring of 
ment to the Muses was so strong, the year 1638 he set out for l^ris, 
it became impossible to engage him where he was introduced to the 
in any other pursuits. In 1632 celebrated Grotius ; from thence 
he took the degree of master of he departed for Genoa, and from 
arts; and, having now spent as Grenoa he went to Florence 3 where 
much time in tbe university as be- he sp^nt two months with great 
came a person who determined not satisfaction, in the company of 
<o engage in any of the three pro- persons the most eminent for rank# 
fessions, be left the college, greatly parts, or learning. Hence be weot 
regretted by his acquaintance, but to Rome, where he passed the same 
highly displeased with tbe usual time in the same manner. Hb 
method of training up youth there next remove was to Naples ; 
for the study of divinity 3 and be- whence his design was to preceed 
Sng much out of humour with the into Sicily and Greece; but, hear- 
public administration of ecclesiasti- ing of the commotions then be- 
cal affairs, he grew dissatisfied with ginning to stir id England, he re- 
the established form of church go- solved to shorten his tour, in order 
vernment, and disliked the whole to return to his native country; 
plan of education practised in the being of too public- spirited a Ss^ 
university. Hb parents, who now positi(Hi to remain an unconcerned 
dwelt at Horton,' near Colnbrook, spectator of tlie great struggle for 
in Buckinghamshire, received him liberty which he saw approaching, 
with unabated affection, ](^otwith- Retui'ning therefore to Rome, and 
standing he had thwarted their from thence to Florence, he cross- 
Tiews of providing for him in the ed the Appenines, and passed by 
church, and they amply indulged the way of Bologna and Ferrara to 
him in his love of retirement ; Venice, where he shipped off the 
wherein he enriched his mind with books he had collected in his tra- 
the choicest stores of Grecian and vels. After a month's stay at Ve- 
Roman literature. His poems of nice, he went through Verona, 
Comits, L* Allegro, II Penseroso, Milan, and along the Alps, down 
and LyddMs, ^(ll written at this the Leman Lake to Geneva, where 
lime, would have been sufficient, he spent some time, and then set 
had he never produced any thing out on his return through France, 
cpore considerable, to have trans- whence he arrived in England to^ 
liiitjted faift fame to latest posterity, wards the close of the year 1630. 
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The times^ however^ not being Holborn ; and here he kept close 
jret ripe for his design of attacking to his studies^ pleased to observe the 
the episcopal order, he determined public affairs daily tending towar4 
to lie perdue for the present ; but, the great end of bi^ wishes, till it 
that he might not be idle, be set was completed in the destruction of 
up a genteel academy in Alders- monarchy, by the fatal catastrophe 
gate Street. In 1641 he began and death of Charles the First. 
to draw his pen in defence of the But after this dreadful blow was 
Presbyterian party ; and the next struck, the Presbyterians made s^ 
year he married the daughter of much outcry against it, that Mil- 
Richard Powell, £sq. of Forest ton grew apprehensive lest the de- 
Hill, in Oxfordshire. This lady, sign of settling a commonwealth 
however, whether from a differ- should miscarry -, for which reason 
ence on account of party, her fa- he published his Tenure of Kings 
ther being a zealous royalist, or and Magistrates : Prwing that it is 
$ome other cause, soon thought lawful for any to have the power to 
proper to return to her relations 5 call to account a tyrant or wicked 
which so incensed her husband, king, and, after due conviction, to 
that he resolved never to take her depose and put him to death. Soon 
again, and wrote and published se- after this, he entered upon hia 
veral tracts in defence of the doc- History of England-, a work planned 
trine and discipline of divorce. He in the same republican spirit, be- 
even made his addresses to another ing undertaken with a view of 
lady ; but this incident proved the preserving the country from sub* 
means of a reconciliation with mitting to monarchical govern* 
Mrs. Milton. " ment, in any future time, by ex* 

In 1644 he wrote his tract upon ample from the past. But, before 
education ; and the restraint on he had made any great progress in 
the liberty of the press being con- this work, the commonwealth was 
tinned by act of parliament, he formed, the council of state erect- 
wrote boldly and noblv against ed, and he was pitched upon for 
that restraint : for which season- their Latin secretary. The famous 
able effort eternd honour and glory Eixuv Beta-iXiKn comipg out about the 
be to the memory of the admira- same time, our author^ by com* 
ble author ! That infamous scheme mand, wrote and published his 
of licensing continued, however, Iconoclastes the same year It war 
to the year 1649 ; when Mr. Mab- also, by order of his masters, back- 
bot, who held the ofEce of licenser, ed by the reward of one thousand 
was so much ashamod of it, and pounds. After that> in 1651, be 
so disgusted with the practice, that published his celebrated piece, en- 
he threw up the employment, and titled Pro Populo JngUcano Dtfen* 
the council of state totally annul- sio, a defence of the people of 
led the office ; for which be due England, in answer to Salmasius*s 
reverence paid to their memory Defence of the King, which per- 
also ! formance spread his fame over all 

In 1645 he published his /»- Europe. He now dwelt in a plea* 

venile Poems; and about two years sant house, with a garden, in Petty 

after,, on, the death of his father, France, Westminster, opening into 

he took a smaller house in Hig|» St. James's Park. In 1652 he bu^ 

1.1. 3 
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^led bis wife, who died not long Mr. MiDSliaU> a Cheshire genfle* 
^tter the delivery of her fourth man ; and not long afler he took 
^hild ; and about the same time he a house in the Artillery Walk, 
Also lost his eyesight, by a guUa-' leading to BunhiU Fields. This 
Serena, which had been growing was his Isst stage 5 herehesatdotv^ 
upon him many years. • for a longer contitmance than be 

Cromwell took the reins of go- had before been able t6 do any 
trernment into his own hands in where ; and though he had lost 
the year 1653 5 but Milton still his fortune (for every thing be-^ 
held his office. His leisure hours longing to him went to wreck at 
be employed in prosecuting his the Restoration), he did n6t lose 
studies,whereinhe wassofarfrora his taste for literature, bat COU" 
treing discouraged by the loss of his tinned his studies with almost at 
sight, that he even conceived hopes much ardour as ever ; and appliedt 
that this misfortune would add himself particularly to the ifinbhing 
new vigour to his genius ; which, his grand work, the Paradise Lost i 
in fact, seems to have been the one of the noblest poems that ever 
case. Thus animated, he again was produced by numan gonitis? 
ventured upon matrimony. His We could enlarge with pleasure cm 
second lady was the daughter of thenumberless and exquisite beSQ- 
Captain Woodcock, of Hackney : ties of this English epic ; but thitf 
the died in childbed, about a year has been so copiously doi^ by Mr, 
after. Addison atid many others, that any 

' ^ On the deposition of the Pro- attempt of that kind here would 
tector Richard Cromwell, and on be altogether superfluous. It was 
fhe return of the Long Parliament, published in I667 3 and his Para^ 
Milton being still continued secre- (&se Regained came out in 1670. 
t^ry, he appeared again in print; This latter work fell short of the 
pleading for a further reformation excellence of the former prodtic- 
of the laws relating to religion ; tion j although, were it not for die 
and, during the anarchy that en- transcendent merit of the Para&9 
sued, he drew up several schemes Losi, the second coniposition would- 
for re-establishing the common- doubtless have stood foremost ui 
tivealth, ei^erting all his faculties to the rank of English epic poems : 
prevent the return of Charles II. but, perhaps, the graundwork was 
£ngland*s destiny, however, and unfavourable to the poet, ituiay 
Charleses good fortune, prevailing, being of opinion that the mystf^riei 
our author chose to consult his of the Christian scheme are uilpro« 
safety, and retired to a friend^ per subjects for the Muse. After 
ho^ise in Bartholomew Close. A this he published many pieces in 
Jjfarticnlar prosecution was intend-? prose 5 for which we refer our rea<«^ 
e4 against him ; but the just esteem ders to the edition of his /fffforico/^ 
to which his admirable genius and PolUicid, and Miscellaneous WorkSt 
extraordinary accomplishments enr printed by Mmju"* iP 2 vol, 4to, 
titled him, had raised him so many in 1^53. 

friends, even among those of the In 1674, this great and worthy 
ppposite p^rty, that he was in- man paid the last debt to nature^ 
eluded in the general amnesty. at his house in BunhiU Fields, in 

This storm over, he married a the 66th yeaf of his age; and wa| 
Hhird wif<?> EU^ab^th, ^ughtej: gf interred o^ the 42th of Novemh^*. 
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in tlie chancel of St. Giles's/ Crip- 
plegate. A decent monument was 
erected to his memory, in 1737, in 



MIT 

'^ des, i cannot help thinking, 
" with all due deference to Milton 
and the Bishop of Rochester, 



€€ 



Westminster Abbey, by Mr. Ben- *' that the Sampson Jgonistes is no 
son, one of the auditors of the 
imprest. As to his person, it was 
remarkably handsome, but his con- 
ttitution was tender, and by no 
means equal to his incessant ap- 
plication to his studies. Though 
greatly xadnced in his circum- 
stances, yet be died worth 1500/. 
in money, besides his household 



more to a tragedy, than a long 
" farce of one act would be to a 
" comedy ; for the stage, if I re- 
" member right, is never once 
*' cleared of the persons intro- 
" duced, from the first scene to 
** the last." Armstrong's Works-, 
vol. ii. p. 243. 

Mr. Peck, in 1740, republlshei 
goods. He had no son, but left a piece, which, with scarcely any 
behind him three daughters, whom grounds, he was willing to ascrib^ 



be had by his first wife. 
His dramatic works are, 

1. A Masque, presented at Lud' 
low Castle. 4to. 1637. 

2. Sampan Agonutes. * D. P. 
^vo. 1671. 

3. Arcades. Masque. 

The fi^irmer of these pieces has 



to our author. It is called 

Tyrannical Government, anato* 
mized ; or, A Discourse conceimins 
evU Counsellors: Being the Life 
and Death of John: the Bdptist. 
4to. 1 642. A translation ^irottk 
Buchanan. 

Mitchell, Joseph, was the 



long been, and still continues -to son of a stonecutter in North Bri- 



be, a favourite entertainment on 
the British theatre, under the name 
€)£ Comus; but it was first per- 
formed at Ludlow Castle by persons 
of distinction. The second, though 
all admirable performance on the 



tain, and was bom about the year 
J 684. Mr. Gibber tells us, that 
he received an university educa^ 
tion ■ while he remained in th^t 
kingdom, but does not specify to 
which of the seminaries of acade- 



plan of the ancients, is not adapted mical literature he stood indebted 
to the modem stage. for that advantage. He quitted 
Bishop Atterbury, however, once his own country, however, and re- 
very muefa pressed Mr; Pope to re*- paired to the metropolis of its 
i^w and polish this piece : '' If neighbour nation, with a view of 
'^ (says he), upon a new perusal of improving his fortune. Here he 
^' it (which I desire you to make), got into favour with the Earl of 



" you think as I do, that it is 
^' written in the very spirit of the 
" ancients, it deserves your care, 
*' and is capable of being im>- 
^' proved, with little trouble, into 



Stair and Sir Robert Walpdle ; on 
the latter of whom he was for great 
part of his life almost entirely de- 
pendent.- In short, he received so 
many obligations from that open- 



'^ a perfect model and standard of handed statesman, and, from a sense 
'^ tragic poetry:" — '''•a most ded- of gratitude which seefns to have 
rr noro^A facir J /Avr^ioime Tir A r.,i- bccn strougly Mr. Mitchell'scha-^ 

racteristic, was so zealous* ih his 
interest, that he was even distin- 
guished ;by the title of Sir Robert 
Walpole's poet. Notwithstanding 
tliis valuable patronage^ how^vefj 



perate taskl, (exclaims Dr. Arm- 
'^ strong) ; for, besides that the 
^' dialogue is for the greatest part 
'^ dry, metaphysical, pedantic, and 
" reads like a st^rched^ laborious, 
f f ri4vwt translation from Euripi-» 
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liit- fittaral di^ipation of temper, merit, to be noticed byhitn* That 

)u8 fondness for pleasure, and ea«- gentleman, on a particular occa* 

gerpess in the gratification of every sion, in which Mr. Mitchell had 

irregular appetite, threw him into laid open to him the distressed sitU- 

pierpetual distresses^ and all those ation of his circumstances^ finding 

pneasy situations which are the himself unable, consistently with 

natural consequences of extrava- prudence, to relieve bim by an im- 

gance. Nor does it appear that, mediately pecupiary assistance (as 

^ter having experienced more than he had indeed but too greatly in<p 

0nce the &tal effects of those dan- jured his own fortune by acts of 

gerous follies, he thought of cor- almost unbounded generosity), yet 

reeling his conduct at a time when found means of assisting him es- 

fprtune put it in his power so to sentially by another method j which 

do: for when, by the death of was by presenting him with the 

his wife's uncle, several thousand profits and reputation also of a 

pounds devolved to him, he seems dramatic piece in one act, enti-p 

pot to have been relieved, by that tied The Fatal Extravagance ^ a 



acquisition, from the incumbrances 
which he laboured under ; but, on 
the contrary, instead of discharge 
iqg those debts which he had al- 
ready contracted, he lavished away, 
in the repetition of his former fol- 



piece which seemed in its very 
title to convey a gentle reproof to 
Mr. Mitchell on the occasion of his 
own distresses. It was acted and 
printed in Mr. Mitcheirs name, 
9nd t|ie emoluments arising from 



lies, those sums which would not it amounted to a very considerable 
pnly have cleared his reputation sum. Mr. Mitchell was ingenuous 



in the eye of the world, but also, 
with prpdence and economy, might 
liave rendered him easy for th^ re- 
fpaiuder of his life. 

As to the particulars of his his- 
tory, there are not many on record ; 
for his eipinence in public charac- 
ter pot rising to such an height as 
to make the transactions of his life 
important to strangers, and the fol- 
lies of his private behaviour in- 
ducing those who were more inti- 
mate with him, rather to conceal 
than publish his actions, there is a 



enough, however, to undeceive the 
world with regard to its true au- 
thor, and on every occasion ac<e 
knowledged the obligations he lay 
under to Mr. JJilL The dramatic 
pieces, which appear under this 
gentleman's name, ave, 

1. Fatal Extravagance. Trag. 
3vo. 1720 ; 8vo. [Dublin] 172C>. 

2. The Fatal Extravagance, T. 
enlarged. 12n(io. 1726. 

3., The HiglUand Fair. Opera. 
8vo. 1731. 

The latter of these is really Mr. 



cloud of obscurity hanging over Mitcheirs, and does not want me- 
fhem, which it j\ neither easy, nor rit in its way. 



inde^ much worth while attempt- 
ingf tQ withdraw from them. His 
genius was of the third or fourth 
rate, yet ^^ lived in good corre- 
spondence yfxth most of the emi- 
nent wits of his time ^ particularly 
yrith i^aron Hill, |)sq. whose esti- 
mable 9haracter rendered it an 
l^np^Tf^ a^d filmp^t a s^amp pf 



In a letter, dated Dec. 1721> 
Mallet, addressing Professor Ker, 
from Edinburgh, says, '* Mr. Mit- 
" chell is writing a new tragedy 
'' (The Fate of King^^James ike 
" FirstJ at London, wiiere he re- 
*' sides." But what became of 
this tragedy we know not. 

This author 4ied Feb. 6, 1738 ; 
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and Mr. Cibber gives the follow- 
iQg character of him^ with which 
we shall close this account : 

*' He seems (says that writer) 
** to have been a poet of the third 
'' rate -, he has seldom reached the 
*' sublime ; his humour, in which 
^' he more succeeded, is not strong 
" enough to last i his versification 
*' holds a state of mediocrity -, he 
'^ poss^sed but little invention ; 
*' and, if he was not a bad rhyme)- 
*' ster, he cannot l)e denominated 
" a fine poet, for there are but few 
^' marks of genius iu his writ- 
'' ings." 

. His poems were printed in two 
volumes, 8vo. 1729. 

MoLLOY, Charles. This gen* 
tleman was descended from a very 
good family in the kingdom of 
Ireland^ and was himself born in 
the city of Dublin, and received 
part of his education at Trinity 
College there, of which lie after- 
wards became a fellow. At his 
$rst coming to England he entered 
himself of die Middle Temple, and 
>«ras supposed to have had a very 
considerable hand in the writing 
of a periodical paper, called Fog*s 
Journal} as also since that time to 
have been alinost the sole author 
of another well-known paper, en- 
titled Common Sense. All these 
papers give testimony of strong 
abilities, great depth of under- 
standing, and clearness of reason- 
ing. Dr. King was a considerable 
writer in the latter, as were Lords 
Chesterfield and l^yttelton. Our 
author had large ofiers made him 
to write in defence of Sir Robert 
Walpole, but these he rejected: 
potwithstandiug which, at the 
great change in the ministry in 
1742, he was entirely neglected, 
as well as his fellow*labourer Am- 
burst^ ^ho cpndvicted The Crafts.' 



mani Mr. Molloy, however, haT*> 
ing married a lady of fortune, was 
in circumstances which enabled 
him to treat the ingratitude of 
his patriotic friends with the con- 
tempt it deserved. He lived many 
years after this period, dying on 
the l6th of July 1767. 

He -also wrote three dramatic 
pieces, entitled, 

1. Perplexed Couple, C. 12mo4 
1715. 

2. The Coquet. C. 8vo. 1718. 

3. Half-pay Officers. F. 12mo. 
1720. 

Connected with this last pieoe^ 
see an anecdote in Vol. II. p. 276. 

MoNCRSiFF, John. This au- 
thor was a native of Scotland, and 
for some time tutor to a young 
gentleman at Eton school. He 
died about the year 1767* having 
produced one play, called 

jippius. T. 8vo. 1755. 

MoNTA-GUB, Walter. This 
gentleman was second son of 
Henry the first Earl of Manchester 
of that name* He was born in 
the parish of St. Botolph without 
Aldersgate, about the close of 
Clueen Elizabeth's, or the begin* 
ning of King James l.*8 reign, but 
the particular year is nbt specified 
by any of the biographers. He 
received some years* education at 
Sidney College, Cambridge, and 
afterwards travelled into France, 
where he unhappily was perverted 
to the communion of the church of 
Rome, and retired for some time 
to a monastic life. He was first 
made abbot of Nantueil, of the 
Benedictine order, in the diocese 
of Mentz, and afterwards of St« 
Martin's, in the diocese of Roan. 
He was likewise agent for King 
Charles's Queen, at the court of 
Rome, and both their Majesties 
everted themselves to obtain a car- 
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dinars bat for him, though with- 
out effect. When the first symp- 
torns of the civil war broke out in 
1639, he and Sir Kenelna Digby 
were employed by the Queen to 
solicit the English Roman Catho- 
lics to a libefal contribution in 
money for enabling the King to 
repel the Scots. They discharged 
the commission with great iidelity 
and success. After this Mr. Mon- 
tague went to France, from whence 
returning with dispatches of im- 
portance, he was apprehended at 
Rochester, and underwent a long 
and severe confinement, nt>t with- 
standing he was claimed by the 
French ambassador. He was re- 
leased in 1647^ but being after* 
wards reported by the council to 
be a dangerous person, it was voted 
ID parliament^ that *' he should 
" depart the nation whhin ten 
*' days, and not return without 
'* leave of the House on pain of 
** death and confiscation of his 
*' estate." Returning to France, 
the Queen-dowager^ of England 
made him her lord almoner. H^ 
at this time. Lord Clarendon ob- 
•erves, *' appeared a man wholly 
" restrained from all the vanity 
'* and levity of his former life 5 
*' and perfectly mortified to the 
•' pleasures of the world, which he 
" had enjoyed in a very great 
^f measure and excess. 

•* He dedicated himself to bis 
^ studies with great austerity; and 
'* seemed to have no affection or 
^' ambition for preferment 5 but 
^^ to live within himself upon the 
^' very moderate eiLhibition he bad 
•* left to him by his father j and 
f' in this melancholic retreat.be 
^' bad newly taken the order of 
f^ priesthood 5 which was in truth 
♦^ the most reasonable way to sa- 
f* \\$fy his aiiibition; if I19 b^d ^n^ 
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left ; for both the QueeD-regeot 
'' and the cardinal could dot but 
'' liberally provide for his support 
in that profession ; which they 
did very shortly after : and this 
devout profession and new func- 
tion much improved the inte< 
'' rest and credit he always had in 
'* his old mistress; who very much 
" hearkened to him in cases of 
'' conscience : and she confessed to 
" the chancellor^ that be was a lit- 
" tie too bigotted in this affiiir; 
" and had not only pressed heir 
" very passionately to remove the 
'' scandal of having a Protestant 
^' chapel in her house, as mcon* 
'' sistent with a good conscieoee» 
'' but had likewise inflamed the 
" Qaeen-regent withtbesaioesed, 
" who had very earnestly pressed 
and importuned Her Majesty. ne 
longer to permit that offence to 
be given to the Catholic religiotu 
'* In conclusion, she wished htm 
" to confer with Mr. Montague, 
" and to try if be could withmaw 
him from that asperity in that 
particular ; to which purpose the 
" chancellor conferred with him, 
*•' but without any effect." Bat 
though he so rigidly adhered to 
his religious prejudices, yet, when 
the Queen turned the Duke of 
Gloucester out of doors for re- 
fusing to be a convert to popery, 
Mr. Montague took him into his 
protection, and his Royal Highness 
resided with him at his fine abbqr 
of Pontoise until the Duke was sent 
for by the King. 

This gentleman, who was usuk 
ally called the Abb6 Montagoe^ 
and sometimes Lord Abbot of Pon<« 
toise, did not long survive the 
Queen-mother of England 3 that 
Princess dying on the last day of 
August 1669, and Mr. Montaguo 

\^f9X9 the epd Qf the s^me y^wr^ 
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He ^M^s tmried in the church or vice. Yet on the whole his plots 

chapel beloDgmg to the Hospital 6f are intenesting, his characters well 

Incurables at Paris. drawn^ his sentiments delicate, and 

Before his quitting his country, his language poetical and pleasisg $ 

and desertion from the Protestant and, what crowns the whole of his 

religion, he wrote one dramatic recommendation, the greatest pu« 

piece, entitled rity runs through all his writings. 

The Skephertts Paradise. Past, and the apparent tendency of every 

tivo. 1629. piece is towards the promotion of 

Moore, Edward, was bred a morality and virtue. The two 

linen-draper; but having probably plays we have mentioned, and one 

a stronger attachment to the study more, with a serenata, make the 

Chafi tlK^ counter, and a more ar- whole of his dramatic works^ at 

dent zeal in the pursuit of fame follow : 

thaD 10 the search after fortune, J. Solomon. Scr. 4to. 1742, 
be quitted business, and applied to \r 2. Foundling. C. 8vo. 1748, 

the Muses for a support.— In verse ^^; ' Gil Bias. C. 8vo. 1751. 

tebftd certainly a very happ^ and V^4. Gamester. T. Svo. IJSS. 

pleasing manner; in his Trial of Mr. Moore married a lady of the 

SeUm Uu Persian, which is a com- name of Hamilton, daughter to 

pltment to the ingenious Lord Ly t* Mr. H. table-decker to the Prin« 

tehon, he ha!^ shown himself a per- desses; who had herself a very 

feet master of the most elegant poetical turn, and has been said to 

kind of panegyric, viz. that which have assisted him in the writing of 

is couched under the appearance of his tragedy. One specimen of her 

accusation ; and his Fables Jbr the poetry, however, was handed about 

ISnnA^ 5^ seem; not only in the before their marriage, and hat 

freedom and edse of the versifica- since appeared in print in The Gen* 

tioD, but also in the forcibleness of tleman's Magazine, 174$, V.1Q2, 

the moral and poignancy of the It was addressed to a daughter of 

aatite, to approach neater to the the famous Stephen- Duck ; and 

thanner'of Mr, Gay, than any of begins with the following stanza: 

the Bttraerous imitations of thgt «« Would you think it, my Duck, Sot 
;mthor which have been attempt* the fault I must own, 

ed since the publication of his ** Your Jenny, at last, is quite covetous 

Fables. As a dramatic writer, Mr. ^ -,. ^ ^t°^"iV r / ^ u .^ . 

Zm- ^l . 1.1. • 1- u «1^— <• Though miHions if fortune should !■• 
Moore has, we thmk, by no means ^^j^jy ^^^^ *"^ "*°"** '^ 

met with the success his works « i ^till should be wretched, if l had 
have merited; since, out of three not mors.*' 

pkys which he wrote, one of them, j^n<j^ after half a dozen stanzas 

7^FottiKi/r»g, has been condemn- more, in which, with great ingep 

ed for its supposed resemblance to ^uity and delicacy, and yet in « 

a very celebrated comedy (The manner that expresses a sincere af* 

Ctmsciotts LouersJ, but to which fection, she has quibbled on our 

we cannot avoid giving it greatly author's name, she concludes with 

the preference j and another, viz. ^^q following lines : 

The Gamester, met with a cold ^^ ^ .„ ^ . , . 

wception. for no other apparent "^^ J^r^'b^;^*'''' "»« ^ 

reason, but because it too nearly a ^^hose merit can boast such « con* 
i9gcb$4 a hyq^tiXp mi fasI^Onable cjucst as mc » 
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** lat yoa shaa*c know bis name ; tho* 

I told you before 
^* It begins with an M ; but I dare not 

say MORE." 

Mr. Moore died the 28th of Feb. 
1757» 800D after his celebrated 
papers, entitled The Wotld, were 
collected into volumes. 

His works were printed in one 
volume, 4to. 1756. 

Moore, S. a provincial actor^ 
is author of 

The WvrJd as it Wags. F. Ijgi. 
N. P. we believe. 
^ Moore, Sir Thomas. This 
gentleman lived in the reign ^of 
King George I. which monarch 
bestowed on him the honour of 
knighthogdj on what occasion is 
Hot recorded 5 but, as some writers 
have observed, it was scarcely on 
account of his poetry. He wrote 
but one play, which is remarkable 
only for its absurdities. It is en- 
tided 

Mangora, King of the Timhu' 
nans. T. 4to. 1^18. 

This play, partly through the 
necessity of the actors of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields theatre, who were then 
only a young company, had met 
with but small encouragement 
from the public, and were glad 
of making trial of any thing that 
had but the nature of novelty to 
]:ecommend it, and partly through 
the influence of many good dinners 
and suppers which Sir Thomas 
gave them while it was in rehearsal, 
at length made its way to the stage ; 
but we need do no more, to give 
our readers an idea of the merit of 
the piece and the genius of its au- 
thor, than the quoting a few lines 
from it, which Mr. Victor has 
given us in his History of the 
Stage. In one part of the play 
the King makes use of the fol- 
lowing very extraordinary excla- 
mation : 
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<< By all the ancient gods of Rome an4 

Greece, 
'< I love my daugbter better than my 

niece; 
** If any one should ask the reason 

why;— 
** I 'd tell 'em — ^Katoie makes tbe 

strongest tie." 

And, in another place> havine con* 
ceived a suspicion of some dttiffn 
being formed against his life, he 
thus emphatically calls t(X and 
commands assistance: 

*< Call up ray guards ! call 'cm lip cv'ry 

one! 
** If you don't call all^you 'd as good 

call none." 

Neither of these passages, howtever, 
is to be found in the printed, and 
perhaps was never met with in 
tlie manuscript, copy. They might 
only have been designed as a ridi- 
cule on the bathos of some other 
tragedy. 

Sir Thomas died the l6th of 
April 1735. 

More, Mrs. Hannab, was 
born at Bristol, where for some 
time she kept a boarding-schob!. 
This lady has for many years flou- 
rished in the literary world, which 
she has richly adorned by a variety 
of labours, all possessing strong 
marks of excellence. The concern 
that she takes, and the interest 
that she feels, in the ^gnity of 
her own sex, is exemplified by her 
pastoral drama, called The Search 
after Hapfiness, and by a series of 
Essavi on various Subjects, prtn* 
cipa&f designed for Young Ladies. 
In the cause of religion and so* 
ciety, her labours are original and 
indefktigable 3 and the industrious 
poor have been at once enlightened 
by her instructions, and supported 
by her bounty. Her life has lite- 
rally been spent in doing good. 
Some of her friends called her 
exquisite humanity her hobby- 
horse ) and to such of tl^sm as 
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tirare wits^ it futeished a new '^ good works. I employ mizm 

species of raillery. It is in this " better at auctions, and in buying 

humour, which is a mixture of " pictures ofid baubles, and hoards 

praise and blame, that the late *' ing curiosities, that, in truth, I 

tord Orford, in a letter to herself, *' cannot keep long, but that will 

gives the foUowing sketch of her '' last for ever in my catalogue, 

character : '' and make me immortal, j^as! 

" It is very provoking (says his " will they cover a multitude of 

^^ Lordship), that people must be ''sins? Adieu! I cannot jest 

*' always hanging or drowning *' after that sentence.** 

*' themselves, or going mad, that Among Mrs. More*s raiscella- 

'' you, forsooth, nastress, may neous works, we must mention as 

*' have the diversion of exercising most distinguished, Tftoughts on 

•* your pity, and good nature, the Importance of the Manners of 

•' and charity, and intercession, the Great to general Society 5 ^n 

" and all that bead-roll of virtues Estimate of the Religion of thf 

'' that make yon so troublesome Fashionable World', Hints totvard 

'* and amiable, when you might forming the Character of a young 

<' be ten times more agreeable, by Princess ; Strictures on Female 

''writing things that would not Education', and Ccelebs in secerch of 

•* cost one above half-a-crown at a Wife, Her dramatic writings are 

*' a time. You are an absolutely as follow : 

<* walking hospital, and travel 1. The Search after Happiness, 

" about into lone and by places, P.D. 8vo. 1773. 

" with your doors open to house 2. The Inflexible Captive, T. 

" stray-casualties. I wish, at least, 8vp. 1774. 
♦* that you would have some chil- Nr3. Percy, T. 8vo. 1778- 

" dren yourself, that you might 4. Fatal Falsehood.T.Svo,l77g, 

*' not be plaguing one for all the 5. Moses in the Bulrushes. S.D. 

" pretty brats that are starving and 6, David and GoUah, S. D. 

"friendless. I suppose it was some 7- Belshazzer. S. D. 

" such goody, two or three thou- 8. Daniel, S. D. 

^ sand years ago,, that suggested The kst four were published 

" the idea of an alma-mater suck- together in a volume, entitled Sa^ 

" ling the three hundred and sixty- cred Dramas ^vo, 1782. 

" five bantlings of the Countess of Morell, Dh. Thomas. This 

" Hainault.— Well, as your newly- author 'was a clergyman, and one 

'*' adopted pensioners have two of the secretaries of the Society 

" babes, I insist on your accepting of Antiquaries. He was born i^ 

" two guineas for them, instead 1 701, and educated at Eton $ from 

*' of one at present, that is, when whence, in 1722, he was removed 

'*; you shall be present. If you to King's College, Cambridge. 

'' cannot circumscribe your Own He left college in 1726, for a 

'' charities, you shall not stint curacy and small sinecure, at 

'' mine. Madam, who can afford Kelvedon, in Essex. On the death 

" it much better, and who must of Mr. Batty, in 1738, the living 

" be dunned for alms ; and do not of Buckland was given to him by 

" scramble over hedges and ditches his cdlege.* In 1741 he resided 

f^ in searching for opportunities of wholly at Kew. He published 

flinging away my money on several Greek plays, with learned 
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•eliolia ; was editor of many edi- North Americai or tk^ coaal «f 
tions of Ains worth's Dictionary Coromandql. Iifr. Morgan*a \f%* 



and Hoderlc's Lexicon % and au- 
thor of, 

1 . Judas Macchckheua. Qrat. 4to. 
1746. 

2. Alexand^ Balus, Orat. 4to. 
1748. 

3. Hecuba. T. 8vo. 1749. 

4. Theodora. Orat. 4to. 1740- 

5. Jephtha. Orat. 4to. N. D. 
[1751.] 

6. The Triumph of Time oni 
Truth. Orat. 4to. 175?. 

7. Nabal. Orat. 4to,r. l^fi*. 

8. Prometheus in Cfhains. T* 
Svo. 1773. 

He was one of the earliest wri- 
ters tD The Gentleman* 5 Magasdne^ 
ami died at Tumham Green, Feb. 
IQ, 1764. There is also a posthu- 
mous work of this author, consist- 
ing of u^»«o/a/io;uron Locke* sEssays. 

Morgan, M'NamarAj a native 
of Ireland, was, if we are not 
mistaken, a member of the ho- 
nourable Society of Lincoln's Ipn> 
^nd was afterwards called to the 
bar, and practised as a counsellor 



gedy, however, certainly found 
as favourable a. recep^n s^ it 
could lay any claim to > as it wa9 in 
many respects very far frora being 
limited within the strict roles of 
the drama, and of a species of v^rit" 
ing much too rom^^ntic for tfao 
present taste. It is entitled^ 

1. Philoclea. T. ^o. 17M. 
He was also the compiler of, 

2. FUyrhelandPerditai qr. The 
Sheepsheoring. F. Svo. 1764 i 
afterwards published, with a trans- 
position of these titles, md called . 
a Pastoral Comedy, l^mo* 176^. 
He d^d in the year 17^- 

MoRisoN, David, wroto - 

The Fortunate Sailor. Op.l^gO. 

Morris, Edward, aTom^ar, 
who has published three dramatic 
pieces, viz. 

1. The Adventurers. F« Svo. 

1790. 
2* False Colours. C. Svo. 1793. 

3. The Secret. . C. 8va. 1799, 
MosBis, Robert. This aot^ior 

was, we believe, a surveyor. .He 



in'tbe courts of justice in Dublin, wrote some lectures,, and other 

He contracted a close friend^iip pamphlets, on the science of ar- 

with Mr. Barry the celebrated ac- chitecture, and one play, called 
tor ; through whose influence a Fatal Necessity ; or. Liberty re« 

tragedy of his, founded on a part gained. T. Svo. 174^* 
of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, was Morton, £. This authcnr pah** 

brought on the stage in 1754. It lished one dramatic piece at Salop, 

met with some success, frpiQ the to which, he says m an advertise?' 

strong manner in which it was ment, he was induced to enable 

supported iu the performance, and • him to support a large f^uuily. It 

from the potent interest of the was called 
Irish gentlemen in London, excited The Register Office. £nt» 12nio. 

in favour of their countryman's i7^S* 

work; a kind of national zeal, Morton, Thomas, was bcnni 

which is highly praiseworthy, and in the county of Durham. Hi* 

which indeed we meet with in the £ither, died when he was verf 

people of every country but our young; and thecare of hbedqca^ 

own; the natives of which, when tion and fortune devolved on his 

they chance to meet abroad, seem uncle, Mr. Maddrson, an emtnent 

to feel no more peculiar regard for stock-broker, who sent him t9 

each other, than for the natives of Soho Square Academy, when ka 
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was a cotemporary performer, in now the means of escape from it< 

the private plays of that seminary, Mr. Moser threw down tlie pallet 

^ith Mr. Hoiman. He became and retired into the couotiy. After 

afterwards a member of Lincoln's an absence of three years, be re- 

Ina. His dramatic works are, turned to town, and published 

1. Caluml-us, H.P. Svo. 17^2. several essays, &c. in the public 

2. Children in the JFood, M. E. prints ; and after his Muse had laia 
1783. N. P. dormant a long series of years, ho 

3. Zorinski P. Svo. 1/95. again commenced a literary career, 

4. (Vay to get Married, C. Svo. about the year 1 793, by a corre- 
1796. fipondence with The Europeam 

^ 5. A Cure for the Heart Ache. Magazine, in which. May 1st, he 

'^C. Svo. 1797. publislied his /?^^/io» J upon (7a^/i, 

/6. Sp^d the Plough. C. Svo, Credit, attd Country Bunks; which 

1798. correspondence he has continued, 

'^ 7- Secrets worth knowing. C. formerly at intervals, and latterly. 

8vo. 179s. in constant succession, ever since. 

$. The Blind Girl. CO. 1301. In the year 17p3 he produced Lii- 

M. P. cifer and Mammon, I vol. ; ia 

' g. School of Reform^ C. Svo. 1794. Turkish Tales, 2 vob.j 

1605. also 1794, Timothy Twig, 2 vols.; 

- 10. Town and Country. C. Svo. 179^* The Hermit of Caucasus, % 

1 S07, vols. J 1 797 , Moral Tales, 2 vols. ; 

To this author is also ascribed, ISOO, Tales and Romances ofan^ 

11. Beggar my Neighlour. C. dent and modern Times, 5 vols. 

ISOi. N. P. Mr. Moser has been many years 

M0S&R9 Joseph. This gentle- in the commission of the peace for 

maa, descended from a Swiss fa- Westminster. In the year 17^ 

mtly settled at Schaff hausen, was he was appointed a magistrate for 

bom in Greek Street, Soho, in the four counties, and one of the 

June 174s, the son of Hans Jacob deputy lieutenants for Middle- 

Moser, an artist. Our author was sex. In that situation he acted at 

taken at an early age from school, the public office. Queen Square, 

nnd placed under the care of his Some time after the death of 

uncle, G. M. Moser, Esq. late Mr. Sergeant Kerby, in conse- 

keeper of the Royal Academy, quence of removals occasioned by 

nnd an eminent painter of histori- that event, Mr. M. was appointed 

cal. compositions in enamel. His to the office in Worship Street, 

design was to bring up his nephew where he still acts with a diligence, 

as a painter; but literature seems to industry, patience, and integrity, 

have urged stronger claims to his at^ highly honourable to himself, and 

tention. He, however, continued beneficial to society. His drama-v 

in the Royal Academy more than fif- tic pieces are, 

teenyears,tillhismarriage,inl780, 1. Cephisa. C. Op. 1804. N. P. 

with Miss Liege, the daughter of 2. The Minfd Pie. Dr. Inanity. 

an eminent surgeon and apothecary ISO6. 

in Holies Street, Cavendish Square, 3. The Gipsies. 12mo. ISO/. 

Ending that to pursue painting as 4. The Upholsterer. An addt* 

a profession was striving against tional Scene to, ISO7. 

the bent of his genius^ and having 5, The Cometh F. IS07. 
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6. The Best Heart in the World, 
Dr. Sketch. 12mo. I8O7. 

7. Arabella, Rom. Dr. N.P. 

8. The Barber of Pera. Mel. 
Dr. N.P. 

9. The Bubbles, C. 1908. 



MOT 

kept a larg&East India wareixnise 
in Leadenball Street^ and had n 
very genteel place in the Greneral 
Post-Ofiice, relating to the foreign 
letters^ being master of several 
languages. During his residence in 



10. Don Quixote in Barcelona, this kingdom, he acquired so pe^- 
B. F. 12mo. 1808. feet a mastery of the C)nglish lanr 

1 1 . AEsop, Additional Scenes guage, that he not only was quali- 
to, 1808. fied to oblige the world with a very 

12. Nourmahal, Empress of good translation of Don Qtdxote, 
Hindostan, Mel. Dr. 1809. but also wrote several songs, pro- 

13. The Purr ah, African Tale, logues, epilogues, &c. and, what 
1808. was still more extraordinary, be- 

14. RehearsaL Scenes in Imi- 



tation of I8O9. 

15. As you like It. An addi- 
tional Scene to. 18Q9. 

iQ. Alchymist, An additional 
Scene to. I8O9. 

17. British Loyalty. Dr. Effu- 
sion. 8vo. 180p. 

18. The Gleaner. D. E. I8O9. 
N.P. 

19. RevengeofCeres.D.T.lBlO. 

20. Orbis; or. The IVorld in 
the Moon. D. Sat. 1810. 

21. Ingratitude. Tr. Dr. 1810. 

22. Freeholder. Dr. Int. 1810. 

23. Adeifrid, Hist. Dr. 12mo. 
1811. 

Mos8,Theophilus, was author 
of one most couiemptible piece, 
which was never acted, but of 
which the vanity of seeing his 
name in print seduced him to the 
publication, entitled 

The General Lover. C.Svo. 1749. 
We have been informed, however, 
that the real name of this writer was 
not Moss, but Marriot. 

MoTTEUX, Peter Anthony, 
was a native ot France, bein^ born 
in 1660, at Rohan, in Normandy, 
where also he received his educa- 
tion. Oil the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz he came over to 4to. 1707. 

England. He lived at first with 16. Lwe's Triumph. O. 4to. 
his godfather and relation Paul 17O8. 
Dominique, Esq. but afterwards 17* Love dragooned, F. . 
grew a considerable trader himself. This gentlemanly who seems to 



came a very eminent dramatic wri* 
ter, in a language to which he was 
not native. The respective titles 
of his numerous pieces of that kind 
are as follow: 

1. Lovers a Jest. C. 4to. 16^6. 

2. Loves of Mars and Fenu9. 
Play, set to Music. 4to. l6g6. 

3. Novelty. Every Act a Play. 
4to. 1697. 

4. Europe's Revels. Masicalln- 
terlude. 4to. 1697. 

5. Beauty in Distress. T. 4to. 
1(598. 

6. Island Princess. 0.4{o.l6gg. 

7. Four Seasons. Musical In- 
terlude. 4to. 1699. 

8. Acis and Galatea. M. 4to. 
1701 ; 8vo. N. D. 

9. Britain* s Happiness, Musical 
Interlude. 4to. 1704. 

10. Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. 
O. 4to. 1705. 

11. Amoroib Miser, C. 4to, 
1705. 

12. Temple of Love. P.O. 4to. 
1706. 

13. Thorny ris. Queen of Scythia^ 
O. 4to. 1707. 

14. Farewell Folly. C. 4to. 

1707. 

15. The Mountebank. M. Infc 
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liaVe led a very comfortable life, 
his circumstances having been 
perfectly easy, was yet unfortunate 
in his death; for be was found 
dead in a disorderly house^ in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, not 
without suspicion of having been 
murdered ', though other accounts 
say, that he met with his fate in 
trying a very odd experiment, 
highly disgraceful to his memory. 
This accident happened to him on 
the 19th of February 1717-I8, 
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England, three or four years after 
the Revolution, on a seOret com- 
mission from King James, and 
cohabiting with his wife durinr 
his short stay there, occasionea 
the birth of our. author, in the yeat 
I6g2. 

Mr. Mottley received the 'first 
rudiments of his education at St. 
Martin's library school, founded 
by Archbishop Tennison ; but was 
soon called forth into ' business, 
being placed in the Excise Office, 



which, being his birth-day, exactly at sixteen years of age, under the 

completed his 58th year. His comptroller. Lord Viscount Howe, 

body was interred in his own pa- whose brother and sister were both 

rish-church, which was that of St. related by marriage to his mother. 

Andrew Undershaft, in the city of This place he kept till the year 

London. 1 720; when, in consequence of an 

MoTTLEY,JoHN, was the son of unhappy contract that hei had 

Colonel Mottley, who was a great made, probably in pursuit of some 



favourite with King James the 
Second, and followed the fortunes 
of that Prince into Fi-ance. James, 
not being able himself to provide 
for him so well as he desired, 
procured for him, by his interest, 
the command of a regiment in the 
service of Louis XIV. at the head 
of which he lost his life, in the 
battle of Turin, in the year 1706. 



of the bubbles of that infatuated 
year, he was obliged to resign it. 

Soon after the accession of King 
George I. Mr. Mottley had been, 
promised by the Lord Halifax, at 
that time first lord of the treasury, 
the place of one of the commis« 
sioners of the Wine License Office; 
but when the day came that his 
name should have been inserted in 



The Colonel married a daughter of the patent, a more powerful in- 
John Guise, Esq. of Ablodscourt, teresr, to his great surprise, had 



m Gloucestershire, with whom, 
by the death of a brother who 
left her his whole estate, he had 
a very considerable foQone. The 
family of the Guises, however, 
being of principles diametrically 
opposite to those of the Colonel, 
and zealous friends to the Revolu- 
tion, Mrs. Mottley, notwithstand- 
ing the tenderest afifection for her 
husband, and repeated invitations 
firom the King and Queen, then 
at St. Grermains, could not he 
prevailed on to follow him, but 
rather chose to live on the remains 
of what he had left her behind. 



stepped in between him and the 
preferment of which he had so 
positive a promise. This, how- 
ever, was not the only disappoint- 
ment of that kind which this 
gentleman met with ; for, at the 
period above mentioned, when he 
parted with his place in the Ex- 
cise, he had one in the Exchequer 
absolutely given to him by Sir 
Robert Walpole, to whom he lay 
under many other obligations. 
But in this case, as well as the 
preceding one, at the very time 
that, he imagined himself the su- 
rest, he was doomed to find his 



The Colonel being sent over to hopes frustrated y for OaaX mvcCv^ 
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^ 9iQr, 00 longer than three days 5. Widow hemUVd* Q» fbra. 

j^erwards^ recollecting that he 1730. 

bad made a prior promise of it to He had also a hand in the OQ^i* 
another, Mr. Mottley was obliged position of that many -father^ 
to relinquish his claim to him, who piece. The Devil to Pa^, l^ 
liad^ in honour, an earlier right published a life of the great Czai: 
lo it. reler, by subscription^ in which 

Mr. Guise, our author*s grand- he met with the sanction of sop^e 
Ci^ther by the mother's side, had of the royal family and gr^t niun« 
settled an estate on him after the bers of the nob'dity and gentry ; 
4eath of his mother, she being tp and, on occasion of one of his 
receive the income of it during benefits, which happened on thfi 
liePi lifetime ; but that lady, whose 3d of November, Her late Majesty 
inclination for expense, or what Queen Caroline^ on the 30th of 
the world commonly calls spirit, the preceding month (being the 
was greatly above her circum- Prince of Wales's birth-d^y), did 
fiijtances, thus diminished as they the author the singular hozK>VMr of 
were in consequence of her hus- disposing of a great number of hjs 
band's party principles, being con« tickets, with her own hand^^ in the 
siderably involved in debt, Mr. drawing -room^ noost of whicn 
Mottley, in order to free her from were paid for in gold, into tk^ 
those incumbrances, consented to hands of Colonel Schi;tz, W^ 
the sale of the estate, although she Koyal Highness*s privy-pprse^fircup^ 
was no more than tenant for life, whom Mr. Mottley received it 
This step was taken at the very with the addition of a very Ub^rsi 
time that he lost his place in the present from the Prince h^maeUl 
Excise, which might perhaps be Mr. Mottley died the 30tb day 
^ne motive for hb joining in the of October 1750. 
sale, and when he was almost It has been surmised^ and w^ 
twenty-eight years of age. think with some appearance of 

In tlie same year, finding his reason, that Mr. Mottley was the 
fortunes in some measure impair- compiler of the lives of the dra* 
ed, and his prospects overclouded, matic writers published at the ex^ 
he applied to his pen, which had of Whincop's Scanderleg. It is 
hitherto been only his amusement, certain, that the life of Mr. Mott* 
for the means of immediate sup- ley, in that work, is renderod one 
port, and wrote his first play, of the nidtt important in it, and 
which met with tolerable success, is particularized by such a number 
From that time he depended chiefiy of various incidents, as it seems 
'on his literary abilities for the improbable should be knowi^ by 
amendment of his fortune, and any but either himself or sonoeonp 
wrote the following dramatic nearly related to him. Among 
pieces : others he relates the following 

1. Imperial Captives, T. 8vo. anecdote, with which, as it con- 
1720. tains some humour, we shall dose 

2. Antiochus, T. 8vo. 1721. this article. 

3. Penelope, Dr. Op. 8vo. When Colonel Mottley, our au- 
1728. thor's father, came over^ aa has 

4. Craftsman. Farce. 12mo. been before related, on a secret 
I728r coaunission from the abdiCQitd' 



^1 

^vch, the governineDt^ wbo Mountfoat^ William. Tbli 
ay- sprae meuts intelligence of geatleman, wl^o was far from 4 
rere very diligent in their en- coatemptible writer^ though ia 
9urs to have bim seized. The inuch greater eminence as an actor^ 
D£l, however, was happy was born in the year iQSQ, but of 
gh to elude tiieir searcfh ; bat what family no particulars are ex* 
al other persons were, at dif- tant, farther than that they were of 
t times^ seized through mis- Staffordshire. It is probable that 
for him. Among the rest, ^^ went early upon the stage, at 
ng well known that he fr&- it is certain that he died youngi 
Jy supped at the Blue Posts and Jacob informs us that, after 
rn in the Haymarket, with lii& attaining that degree of ex- 
Mr. Tredenham, a Cornish cellence which showed itself in hia 
iman> particular directions performance of the characters of 

given for searching that Tallboy and Sir Courtly Nice, he 
*. Colonel Moitley, however, was entertained for some time in 
{ning not to be there, the the family of the Lord Chancellor 
jQgers found Mr. Tredenham JeiFeries, who, says Sir Joha 
, and with a heap of papers Reresby, " sJl an entertainment of 
t him J which being a sus^ *' the Lord Mayor and Court of 
B circumstance, th^y imme- '' Aldermen in the year X6S5, call- 
Y seized, and carried him '' ed for Mr. Mountfort to divert 
i the Earl of Nottingham, '* the company (as his Lordship 
secretary of state. " was ple«ised to term it) : he being 

1 Lordship, who, however, '' an excellent mimic, my Lord 

^ot avoid knowing him, as " made him plead before him in 
a a member of the House of ''a feigned cause, in which bp 
ions, and nephew to the fa- " aped all the great lawyers of tb(^ 
Sir £dward Seymour, asked " age in their tone of voice, and 
vhat all those papers con- '^ in their action and gesture of 
Mr. Tredenham made *' body, to the very great ridicule 
r, that they were only the '^ not only of the. lawyers, but of 
I scenes of a play, which he " the law itself; which to me 
sen scribbling for the amuse- " (says the historian) did not seem 
af a few leisure hours. Lord '' altogether prudent in a man of 
tgham then only desired ''his iofty station in the la^t: 
ost to look over tJiem, which " diverting it certainly was 5 but 
; done for son?e little tirar?, *' prudent in thelrf)rd High Chan- 
arqed tbem again to the au- " cellor, I shall never think it." 
^suring him that he was After the fall of Lord JeiFeries^ 
tly saii^^ ; for, Ufion my our auibor again returned to the 
said hQ, / can find no plot si age, in which profession he con* 
f . tinned till his death, which hap« 

u^i^AT, — — , was a student pened in 1692. 
ilbridge when he wrote Mr. Coliey Cibber, who has. In 

D^il ofn^J^qv&r. M. F. Ivis Apology ^ shown great candoijr 
N. P. apd warmth in his bestowing ^U 

oi^TJftU, Bnv. — — , \% aur doe ^ommendatipns on his con* 
f temporaries, ha»- drawn one of 

eaoATrue. C« $t^. 17S^; t^^most amial^e-gpctraitSbOf 9Ak 
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Mountfbrt as an actor. He tells 
ns tbat he was tall, well made, 
fair, and of an agreeable aspect j 
his voice clear, fall, and melo- 
dious ^ a most affecting lover in 
tragedy, and in comedy gave the 
Iruest life to the real character of a 
fine gentleman. In scenes of gaiety 
he never broke into that respect 
that was due to the presence of 
equal or superior characters, though 
inferior actors played them, nor 
sought to acquire any advantage 
over other performers by finesse or 
stage-tricks, but only by surpassing 
them in true and masterly touches 
of nature. He had in himself a 
sufficient share of wit, and a plea- 
santry of humour that gave new 
life to the more sprightly charac- 
ters which he appeared in ; and so 
much decency did he preserve even 
in the more dissolute parts in co- 
medy, that Queen Mary II. who 
was remarkable for her solicitude 
in the cause of virtue, and dis- 
couragement of even the appear- 
ance of vice, did, on seeing Mrs. 
Behn's comedy of The Rover per- 
formed, at the same time that she 
expressed her disapprobation of the 
piece itself, make a very just dis- 
tinction between the author and 
actor, and allowed a due praise to 
the admirable performance of Mr. 
Mountfort in the character. He 
had, besides this, such an amazing 
variety in his manner, as very few 
actors have been able to attain ; 
and was so excellent in the cast of 
fops and petit maitres, that IVIr. 
Cibber, who was himself in high 
esteem in that manner of playing, 
not only acknowledges that he was 
greatly indebted to his observation 
of this gentleman for his own suc- 
cess afterwards, but even confesses 
a great inferiority to him, more 
especially in personal advantage ; 
and says moreover, thatj had Mr. 
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Mountfort beenVemembered when 
he first attempted them, his de- 
fects would have been more easily 
discovered, and consequently his 
favourable reception in them very 
much and very justly abated. 

Such were the excellencies of 
this great performer, who did not, 
however, in all probability, reach 
that summit of perfection which 
he might have arrived at, had be 
not been untimely cut off by the 
hands of a base assassin, in the 
33d year of bis age. As the zfkav 
was in itself of an extraordinary 
nature, and so essential a circum- 
stanqe in Mr. Mountfort*s history, 
we need make no apology for 
giving a short detail of it in this 
place, collected from the circam- 
stances which appeared on the trial 
of the murderer's accomplice. 

Lord Mohun, who was a man 
of loose morals, and of a turbu- 
lent and rancorous spirit, had, 
from a kind of sympathy of dispo* 
sition, contracted the closest inti- 
macy with one Captain Hill, whom 
nature, by withholding from him 
every valuable quality, seemed to 
have intended for a cut-throat. 
Hill had long entertained a passion 
for that celebrated actress Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, which that lady had 
rejected, with the contemptuous 
disdain which his character justly 
deserved. Fired with resentment 
for this treatment, HilFs vanity 
would not suffer him to attribute 
it to any other cause than a pre* 
engagement of her affections in h' 
vour of some other lover. Mount- 
fort's agreeable person, his fire* 
quently performing the counter- 
parts in love-scenes with Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, and the respect which 
he used always to pay her, induced 
Captain Hill to fix on him, though 
a married man, as the supposed 
bar to his own success, ^rowa 
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jrate then of succeeding by 
means, he determined to at- 
»t force; and communicating 
esign to Lord Mohun^ whose 
hment to him was so great, as 
;nder him the accomplice in 
is schemes, and the promoter 
en his most criminal pleasures, 
determined on a plan for car- 
; her away from the play- 
s } but, not finding her there, 

got intelligeoc€ where she 
to sup, and, having hired a 
ber of soldiers and a coach for 
►urpose, waited near the door 
er coming out, and on her so 
i;, the ruffians actually seized 
and were going to force her 
the coach ; but her mother, 
the gentleman whose house 
:ame out of, interposing till 
er assistance could come up, 
ivas rescued from them, and 
r escorted to her own house, 

'Mohun and Captain Hill, 
iver, enraged at their disap- 
ment in this attempt, imme- 
\y resolved on one of another 
, and with violent impreca- 

openly vowed revenge on 
Vfountfort. 

rs. Bracegirdle*s mother, and a 
eman, who were ear-witnesses 
eir threats, immediately sent 
form Mrs. Mountfort of her 
md*s danger, with their opi- 
that she should warn him of it, 
dvise him not to come home 
)ight; but, unfortunately, no 
fnger Mrs.Mountfgrt sent was 
to find him. In the mean 
his Lordship and the Captain 
ed the streets with their 
is drawn till about midnight; 

Mr. Mountfort, on his re- 
dome, was met and saluted h\ 
idly manner by Lord Mohun ; . 

while that scandal to the 
and tide which he bore was 
jero^sly holding him in a 



conversation which he could form 
nosuspicion from, the assassin Hill* 
being at his back, first gave him a 
desperate blow on the head with his 
left hand, and immediately after- 
wards, before Mr. Mountfort had 
time to draw and stand on bis de- 
fence, he, with the sword he held 
ready in his right, ran him through 
the body. This last circumstance 
Mr. Mountfort declared, as a dy- 
ing man, to Mr. Bancroft, the sur- 
geon who attended him. Hill im- 
mediately made his escape; bu^ 
Lord Mohun was seized, and stood 
his trial ; but, as it did not appear 
that .he immediately assisted Hill 
in perpetrating this assassination^ 
and that, although Lord Mohun had 
joined with the Captain in hi» 
threats of revenge, yet the actual 
mention of murder could not be 
proved, his Lordship was acquitted 
by his peers. He afterwards, how- 
ever, himself lost his life in a duel 
with the Duke of Hamilton, in 
which it has been hinted that some 
of the same kind of treachery, 
of which he had been an abettor 
in the above-mentioned affair, was 
put in practice against himself. 
Mr. Mountfort*! death happened 
in Norfolk Street, in the Strand, in 
tlie winter of l6g2. His body 
was interred in the churchyard of 
St. Clement Danes. 

He left behind him the six fol- 
lowing dramatic pieces; the third 
of them, however, is nominated as 
his by no writer but Chetwood ; 
and Coxeter tells us it was written 
by John Bancroft, and given by. 
him to Mr. Mountfort. 

1. Injured Lovers. Trag. 4t0i. 
1688. 

2. Successful Strangers, Tr,- 
Com. 4to. 1690. 

3. Edward the Third, Trag. 
Aio. iQgi. 

4. GreenwichParhQ.AK<^\^^ 

M M ^ 
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3. Life and Death of th. Pans* 
tus. Farce. 4to. 16&7. 

6. Zelmane. T. 4to. 1705. 

MozEEN, Thomas. This gen- 
tleman, formerly an actor on the 
"iTheatre Royal in Drury Lnne, 
was, as we have been informed, 
originally bred to the law; but, 
probably finding the laboriousness 
dr gravity of that profession un- 
suitable to his natural disposition, 
he quitted it for the stage, on 
•which, however, he made no very 
conspicuous figure. Yet he gave 
^ome proofs of genius and humour 
in the writing way, being reputed 
the author of a very diverting ac- 
count of the adventures of a sum- 
mer company of comedians, de- 
tached froro'the metropolitan the- 
Irtres, comn^encing capital heroeS 
"Within the limits of a barn, and to 
the audience of a country town. 
The book is entitled Young Scar^ 
ton, and gives evident prooft of the 
Author's naving a perfect know- 
ledge of the scenes and characters 
he attempts to describe, and no 
very unskilful pencil for the por-- 
traying them with their most strik- 
ing features, and in the liveliest co- 
lours. He has also written some 
little poems, which were published 
by subscription, together with a 
force, entitled 

The Heiress ; or. The AntigaU 
Ucan, 8vo. 1762. 
He died 2Sth March 176S. 

MuNPAY, Anthonv. This 
author is celebrated by Meres 
among the comic poets as the 
best plotter; but few of his dra- 
matic pieces are come dotvn to the 
present times. He appears to have 
been a writer through a very long 

period, there being works existing ** (1 was about to say J\i&s) Eliot 
published by him, which are dated " who, writingagainst hhn, proirea 
Jh 1580 and 162I, and probably '' that those things he did vrete 
both earlier and later than thos^e " for inkers sake only, and not 
}'£9rs. In the year 1582 It fle- '* for the truthe, tht»gk!fe hittisfetf 



fect^ the treasonable f)ralctice6 of 
Edmund Campion, and his con- 
federates, of which he publlsfied 
an account, wherein he is stylied, 
*' sometime thfe Pope's scholl^r, 
** allowed in the seminarie at 
" Roome.'* iThe publication of 
this pamphlet brought down upon 
him the vengfeance of his t)ppdi 
nents, one of whom, in an ans^fet 
to him, has given his history itt 
these words : *' Munday was itti 
'* a stage-player, after an a^ppfen- 
** tise, which tyme he ^el served 
" with deceaving of his master, 
'* then wandring towdrdes Italy, 
" by his own report, became a CO^ 
" sener in his journey. Cotnming 
'' to Rome, in his short abode 
*' there, was charitably relieved, 
*' but nfever Admitted in the semi- 
" nary, as he pleseth id lye iii 
" the title of his booke, and being 
" wery of well doing, returoied 
" home to his first vomite, and 
" was hist from his stage for hii 
" folly. Being therby discouraged, 
" he set forth a balet against 
" phiys, though (o constant youth) 
" he afterwards began again to 
" ruffle upon the stage. I ohiit 
" (continues this author), among 
" other places, his behaviour in 
*' Barbican, with his good mistress 
*' and mother. Two things, bow- 
*' ever, must not be passed over 
" of this boys infelicilie, tWo se- 
" veral ways of late notorious. 
'* First, he writing upon the death 
" of Everard Haunse, was imm'e- 
'' diately controled and disproved 
*' by one of his o-yxrne batche: 
" and, shortly after, setting forth 
'« the apprehension of M. Cam- 
" pion, was disproved hy George 
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'^ hfe a person of the same predi- Roscommon, Ireland, December 
" cameiit^ of whom I muste say, 27, 173O. His father was a mer- 
*' that if felony be honesty, then chant in Dublin; and his mother, 
" he may for his behaviore be whose maiden name was French, 
'* takbn for )a laweful witness was the daughter of Arthur French, 
'^against so good men." It will of Tyrone, in the county of Gal- 
take from the credit of this narra- way. When young, our author 
tive to observe, that our author was was brought to London by his 
after this time servant to the Earl mother ; whence he was sent to 
of Oxford, and a messenger of the an aunt (Mrs. Piunket) then re* 
€lQeen*s bedchamber 3 posts which siding at Boulogne, who entered 
he would scarcely have held, had her nephew at the College of St. 
bis character b)eeh so infamous as Omers, in 1740. Here he re* 
is represented above. mained near seven years, and on. 

At the time of his death, which his return spent two years in thfe 
happened August 10, 1633, he counting-house of Mr. Hanold, an 
was 80 years of age, as appears by eminent merchant in Cork. Leav- 
hismonument^in the parish-church ing this place in consequence of d 
of St. Stephet), Coleman Street, theatrical dispute, in which he had 
where he was buried. He is styled taken too active apart, became 
in the inscription, citizen and to town, and obtained admission 
draper of London. into the counting-house of Iron-. 

His dramatic productions are as side and Belchier, bankers. How 
follow: long Mr. Murphy continued in 

1. Falentine and Orson, P. this simation we are not informed j 
159s. N. P. but when he relinquished it, hav- 

2. Fair Constance of Rome, P. iiig cultivated a taste for literature, 
1^00. N. P. and conceived a disgust to trade, 

3. Rising of CardinalWohey, P. he commenced author. In the 
1601. N. P. year 1 752 he published TAc Gray 'f 

4. Robert Earl of Huntingdon's fnn Journal, which continued un* 
Downfall H. P. 4lo. I601. til October 1754. His next at- 

5. Robert Earl of Huntingdon's tempt was on the stage, where he 
Death. H.P. 4to, 1601. [Assisted appeared at Covent Garden The- 
by Chettlfe.] atre, in the character of Othello, 

6. The Set at Tennis. P. 1602. 0ctober 18, 1754 ; but though he 
N. P. possessed figure, voice, genius, and 

7. lFidow*s Charm. P. l602. an accurate conception of the parts 
Munday ^as also author of the he acted, and of which the follow* 

City Pageants of l605, 1 61 1, ing is a correct list, viz! at Covent 

1614, 1()15, 1616. See Vol. III. Garden, Othello, JafEer, Zamot 

art.>PA6SAKTS. " (in^Zxira), Young Bevil, Archer, 

MuNNiNGs, J. S. wrote Hamlet, his own benefit, Rich- 

A Dr^fnaiic Dialogue. 8vo. ard III. Biron, Macbeth 5 at Drucy 

llibd. - Lane, Osmyn {m The Mourning 

Murdoch, John, is author of Bride), the Earl of Essex, Bajazet, 

The Double Disguise. D. 12mo. Barbarossa, Horatio (in The I^^^r 

1^83. PenitentJ, and Gothmund (ih* 

Murphy, Arthur, was born AthelstanJ 5 yet lie soon foUnd that 

n«ar Elphin, in the county of hewas notlikelytoaddtolu&{i»sfl^ 

M m4 
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in a iitaation where excellence h 

very seldom to be met with. At 

the end of the first year he removed 

A) Drury Lane> where he rfsmained 

only until the reason closed^ at the 

Conclusion of which he renounced 

the theatres as an actor^ and re* 

aumed his former employment of 

m writer. The violence of parties 

at this juncture running very high, Swb. 17OO, 

pur author undertook the defence'^^. The Way to keep Him, 

of the unpopular side, and began 8vo. 1760. 

a periodipal paper, 6th Npvembei;;>y^. The Way to keep Him. 

17569 called TAe Te^/, which was en^rged. 8vo. 176'1. 

answered by the late Owen Ruft- v*^* -^^^^ ^^^ ^^ Wrong, C. 

bead, Esq. in another, under the 1761. 

title of The Contest, To prevent 
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2. TkeSpouteri or^TkeTriph 
Revfinge. C, F. Svo. 1756. 

3. The Englishman from Paris, 
F. 175a. N. P. 

4. The Upholsterer; or. What 
News? F. Svo. 1758. 

5. The Orphan of China. T. Svo. 

6. The Desert Island. D. P. 



C. 
C. 



Svo. 



Jiis being obliged to rely solely 
on the precarious state of an au- 
thor, he now determined to study 
the law j but, on his first applica- 
tions to the societies of both the 
Temples and Gray*s Inn, he had 
the mortification to be refused ad- 
mission, on the illiberal ground of 
his having acted on the stage. He 



10. The Old Maid. Com. Svo. 
1761. 

11. The Citizen. F. Svo. 1763. 
[First acted as a comedy, in 176I.] 

1 2. JVb one's Enemy but his own. 
C. Svo. 1764. 

13. What we must all come to, 
C. Svo. 1764. 

14. The School for Guardians. 
C. Svo. 1767. 



was, however, received as a mem- ^\5. Zenobia. T. Svo. 176S. 

ber of Lincoln's Inn, and in due\f 16. The Grecian Daughter. T. 

iime called to the bar; after which Svo. 1772. » 

be gradually withdrew himself ^17* Ahuma. T. Svo. 1773. 

from the public as a writer, Atv^ 18. Three Weeks of ter Marriage. 

the beginning of the present reign Com. 8vo. 1776. 

be was employed to write against 19. News from Parnassus. Prel. 

th& hmoMS North Briton, and for 1776; Svo. 1786. 

a considerable time published a V^ 20. Know your own Mind. C. 

weekly paper, called r^e .^Mrfi/or; Svo. 177S. 



but being disgusted, as is supposed, 
at some improper behaviour among 
bis party friends, he from that 
^ time gave up all attention to poli- 
tics> and devoted himself wholly 
to the $tudy of his profession as a 
lawyer. He published an edition 
fif Henry Fielding's works, with 
a life of the author, in 1762; and, 
besides fnapy pther performances, 
prpduced the following dramatic 



v^ 



I. T/^ Apprentice. F. B\p* 
J756. ' 



21. The Choice: C.17645 Svo^ 
1786. 

22. The Rival Sisters. T, Svo. 
1786. 

23. Arminius. T. Svo. 1798* 
His \\orks have been collected 

in seven volumes, octavo, 1/86. 

Mr. Murphy wrote several other 
pieces, which have neither been 
performed nor published. His 
translation of Tacitus, poems, pro- 
.logues, &c. are well known, and 
have been justly admired. His 
Life of David Gar rick, however. 
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(Siid hitn no credit. He was many 
years a commissioner of bank- 
rupts, in which office he continued 
to his death, which happened at 
Xnightsbridge, the 18th of June 
1805. 

Murray, Chablbs, was born 
at Cheshunt, Herts, in 1754. He 
is the son of Sir John Alurray, 
Bart, of Broughton, whose name 
stands conspicuous in the annals 
of the Rebellion of 1745, as se- 
cretary to the Pretender; and 
ivho, on account of the active part 
which he took in the cause of that 
unfortunate prince, was arraigned 
for high treason, but afterwards 
pardoned by the King. Our au- 
thor, under the guidiance of his 
father, received an excellent edu- 
cation, and at a proper season was 
sent to France, to acquire the lan- 
guage of that country. On his 
return to £ngland, he was placed 
under a medical gentleman in 
London; and, having attained a 
competent knowledge of pharma- 
cy and surger)', became a surgeon's 
mate in the sea-service, in which 
capacity he remained during seve- 
ral voyages, which he made up 
the Mediterranean. In 1774, 
having performed with same ap- 
plause at a private theatre in Liver- 
pool, he determined, in spite of 
his friends, to qiik the sea-service, 
and venture on the stage. This 
intention he communicated to Mr. 
Younger, then manager of the 



Liverpool theatre, who, having no 
vacancy for him at that time in hit 
own company, sent him to York, 
with a strong recommendation to 
Mr. Tate Wilkinson. Here he 
made his first appearance in the 
character of Carlos fFop*s Fortune), 
April 21, 1775 ; iiaving, from fa>r 
mily motives, assumed the name 
of Raymur, which is a transposi- 
tion of the syllables of his own. 
Two or three years after this, Mr. 
Murray engaged with Mr. Grif- 
fiths, then manager of the Nor- 
wich theatre, where he resumed 
his real name. From Norwich he 
went to Bath ; where he became 
so great a favourite, that Mr. 
Harris ofifered him an engagement 
for five years, on very liberal 
terms, which, by the advice of his 
friends, he accepted. His first 
appearance at Covent Garden was 
in Shylock (Merchant of FeniceJ^ 
and Bagatelle (Poor SoldierJ, Sept. 
30, 1796; and in that theatre he 
has continued ever since. Mr. 
Murray is the author of one dra- 
matic piece, called 

The Experiment. F. Svo. 177d- 
Mylne, James, of Lodiill, 
Scotland, was author of, 

1. British Kings, T. 

2. Darthuh. T. 

which were published, with 
poems, in 1 vol. 8vo. 1790, by 
his son after his death, and dedi- 
cated to Mr. Dundas. 
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jS. L. We find these initials pre- 
fixed to a trumpery production, 
called 

The Kentish Election. C. Svo. 
1735. 



N M 

N. M. These letters stand at 
the initials of a young lady's name, 
who introduced on the stage an air 
teration of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Loyal Subject, under the titje oC 
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The Ftdthful General, Trag. 4to. 7. Enterlcdnmehi on the Prince' f 

1706. Btrth'Day, Masque. 4to. l63g. 

N. N. These letters we find 8. Unfortunate Mother. Trag. 

In the title-page of 4to. 1640. 

Rome's Follies . C. 4to. l6Sl. 9. Bride. Com. 4to. 1540. 

Nabbes, Thomas> wrote in the Phillips and Winstanley, according 

rtign of Charles 1. Langbaine to their usual custom, have ascrib-. 

f^bks hrm ^s a third-rate poet, but ^d two other anonyoious plays to 

CSbber will not admit him to abovi6 him, which, however, Langbaine 

ififlh-tate degree of merit, Ytethe has proved not to be his. Thejr 

appeafs to have b'een well esteemed are entitled, 

S' his cdnteniporaries, some of Charles the First. Tfag. 4t6. 

Ha ha'^iiig pablrcly professed I649. 

Ihi^ftis^lves hit friewis, and Sir Suretjiah, Ihe Woman Hdter^ 

iohtt Stickling hi^ving wafndly psk- Amdgked. Com, 

tjfoAiied hirti. Oi^e degree of hie- Wood irifornis us, that Mr. Nabh^ 

lit HX least be has a d^irh t6 ; and ibade a continuation of KnoUeS's 

th^t is, that his ^lajHs ate truly aAd Histdry of the Turks, from the yeaiP 

ttkfiHely his 6^6, n6t having h^d J 628 to the end of 163^, collected 

Itcemfse t6 zhy preceding writer from the dispatdies of Sir jfet^ 

fttf *^S!itiH6ej oil which account Wyche, Knt. ^nibissador at Coii- 

llis ddiclenCi^S iite def tainly ttidre fitantinople, and bthers. He seertiS 

fftfdbnabte, ind tlife appliause due to hav6 been secretarj^ dr other 

16 hii beauties ihdre truly hts d^n, domestic (says Mr. firydges, Cen- 

thaft th«t giVSh to nlany other bards, sura LiterariaJ to some nobleman 

l*hi^ ijnM\t^\tih, whose gfeat read- or prelate, at or near Worcfister : 

irtg enabiid hini very act:urately td partly hinted in his poem '* Oh 

tfs^ the plagiarlsmJi of authors, *' losing his way in a forest, ^ft^r 

seems to confirm, at the same time '' he was intoticated with drink- 

Adt he quotes the- author's own " ing perry ;'* wherein he says, 

ateetfioh of it ill his prologue to *■' 1 am a servant of my Lord*^.** 

the comedy of Covent Garden, in Goxeter seems to be of opinion^ 

these words : but vsritkout much reasoti, that this 

He justifies that *t is no borrowM strain, ^^ the Thdmas Nabbes> who HdS 

from thfe invention bf another's btiin ; buried in the Temple church, Uh- 

JTor did ht stfeal the fincy, &c. der the organ, o^Jthe Innet side. 

Th6 dr^rhatic piecfes ettant of this Nash, Thomas, was born at 

author are the following : the seaport toWtl of Leostdff, iA 

1. Microcosmus* Masque. 4to. Suffolk, and was descended frohi 

1637. ^ family whose residence was in 

2. Hannibal and Scipio, Hist. Hertfordshire. He received his 
T. 4to. 1637. education at St. John's College, in 

3. Covent Garden, Com. 4to. the university of Cam bridge, where 

1638. he took the degree of B. A. 1585. 

4. Spring's Glory. Masque. 4to. If wemayjudgefromhis pamphletj 
1038. entitled Pierce Penniless, which^ 

5. Presefitatim on the Prince'i though written with conside^bitf 
Birth' Day ; 4t6. 1 63 3. spirit, seems to breathe the 4^ti-» 

6., fottenhum Court, Com. 4to. ments of a man in the height of 

]G3#] iG&Qi 12niu>. 1718, despair and rage against the werldi 
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it stppeaivi piiobabfe that he bad *' before : tbode that haVfe beene 

ifetet with tnanjr disappointrtreiitd " perverted by any of my ^^orkee, 

Jrtid mufch distress. Aiid, indeed, " let them re^de this, and it shall 

it seems not ifnprob^bfe, from thij " thrice more benefit them. The 

linenthon which he makes of ftobert *' autumne I imitate, in sheading 

Grefen, in his Pietc^ Pennikss, and *' my leav6S with the trees, and 

from his baviftg bfeifcn with tha^ " so doth the peacock shead his 

writer at the feaBt in which he took *' taile, &c." 

the surfeit that carried him off th^ Nash's tafent x(^as Satire, in 

stage of life, that he had bfeeh, arid which he must have had gfeat 

*ven continued to the last to be, exc^elleftce, if we may gi^e cfedit 

a companion and iritithat^ to that to the authority of an old co'pjr 

loose and riotons genius, whos6 his- of verses, ^hich Langbaine has 

tofy we have before related. And, quoted, concefnirtg him, in which 

as dissipation most generally seeks it is said of him : 

out companions of its own kind td Sharply satyric was he ; and that way 

consort and Associate with, it 'w^ill Ut Went, thkt since his bcihg, to this 

hot, perhaps, appear ^h impro- <**^» 

baWe suggestion, tht^t sortie of ^^^^^^^'^^^^^^Jf^'JIL^i'^^^^^ 

Green's lomrad^ might fun intt5 ^^"^^ f^^f ^^"" *^^ ** «^ ^""^ «* 

the Satfee extravagancies, and meet Shall scorch and blast so as his could, 

Vith the &ame distresses !n coiise- - when he 

qntence of them, that he hihaSelf '^ould inflict vengcancfc. 

fiad done, and that Nash's nam- J^arlicularly, he Was Engaged in a 

phlet above m^rftioned ftiignt b^ most Virulent paper war with tha 

no less a picture of the situation of Same fir. Gabriel Harvejr, whom 

his mind, than the recantatidtl his friend Robert Green had sati« 

bfeces, which we hav^ taken rib- f ized in some of his writings, and 

tree of in th^ life of Green. whose rancorous revenge led hitA 

Our Author is supposed tb have even to treat hirii ill after death, 

diedabbuttbeyear I6d0, or 10bl, as we have before given an ac- 

^M before that time seems to have count of, under Green. 

idtered the course of his life, and His dramatic works are only 

to hk^ become very pious. In a Uw-ee in number, viz. 
l>amphlet, entitled Chris fs Tears^ri . Dido, Quean of Carthage. T. 

fivir Jeriitaleth, printed before the 4to. 1594. 

fend of the sixteenth century, he 2. Summer's last JPill and Testa* 

kays, in a dedication to Lady ment. C. 4to. 160O. 

Elizabeth Carey, *' A hundred un- 3. The Isle of Dogs, Com. N. ]?. 

** fortunatte farewels to fantasticall Besides these, Phillips and Win- 

** satirisme. In those vaines here- Stanley have very unjustly ascribed 

♦' tofore I mis-spent my spirit, and to this author Mr. Dawbridge- 

^' prodigally donsJ>ifed against good Court Belchier's comedy of Hans 

*• noured. Nothing is there now Beer Pot (which we have restored 

•* so much in my vowes as to be to the right owner), and at the 

'* at peace with all men, and make same time omitted the mention of 

" submissive amehds/^^here I have the tragedy of Dido, which was 

*^ AUbst displeased. — Again. To d unquestionably his ) or at least be 

" Httlcriibrewithave my increasing had a considerable hand in it \m 

^' yeetes Hfedaimed tpxte then I bad conjunction wUh Marloe. 
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It appears, from a very scarce and afterwards became usher at 
pamphlet, entitled *' The Trim- Merchant Taylors* school. How 
" ming of Thomas Nashe, Gen- long he continued in this situation 
^' tleman, by the high tituled Pa- is unknown ; but we afterwards 
" tron Don Richardo de Medico find him an under-clerk in Gray*s 
^'^ Campo, Barber Chirurgeon to Inn, where, says Wood, by virtue 
'* Trinity College in Cambridge,'* of a good legible court-hand, he 
4to. 1 5Q7, that Nash was then obtained a comfortable subsistence. 
(in 1597) in confinement on ac- His next transition was to a writer 
count of his having written a play, against Government } after which 
called The Isle of Dogs ; that he studied physic, and, veering 
while he was at Cambridge, he about in his principles, reconciled 
wrote part of a show, called Ter^ himself to the King, and wrote 
minus et non Terminus, for which against his former friends. He 
the person who was concerned was thereupon taken into custody, 
with him in that composition was and, having obtained his pardon, 
expelled -, that Nash left his col- was once more prevailed upon to 
lege when he was of seven years change his party. At the Re- 
standing, and before he had taken storation, apprehending the resent- 
his master's degree, about the year raent of the royalists, he secreted 
1587 5 and that after his arrival himself until his pardon wsls as- 
iri London, he was often confined sured to him. He then resumed 
in different gaols. the practice of physic, and conti- 
Supposing him to have gone to nued it successfully during the 
. college when he was sixteen years rest of his life, which ended sud- 
Mjld, it appears by this account that denly at the house of one Hidder, 
he was born in the same year in Devereux Court, Nov. 16/8. 
that gave Shakspeare to the world Wood says, '^ He was a person 
(1564). " endowed with quick natural 
Nation, William, Jun. is au- *' parts, was a good humanitian 
thor of, '' poet, and boon droU : and had 

1. Old Love renewed. C. *' he been constant to his cava- 

2. School for Diffidence. C. ^' liering principles, he would 
printed, with some absurd poems, *' have been beloved by, and ad- 
at Plymouth, Svo. 1789- * '^ mirri of all; but being mer- 

Nedham, Marchmont, was '^ cenary, and valuing money and 
born at Burford, in Oxfordshire, in *' sordid interest rather than con- 
the month of August 162O. His " science, friendship, or love to 
father dying soon after his birth, '' his prince, was much hated by 
the care of his education devolved '* the royal party to his last, and 
oil Christopher Glyn, vicar of Bur- '' many cannot yet endure to hear 
ford, and master of the school '' him spoken of." He wrote 
there, who had married his mo- The Levellers kveWd ; or. The 
ther. At the age of fourteen years. Independents' Conspiracy to root out 
he was sent to All Souls College, Monarchy, Interl. 4lo. 164?. 
Oxford, where he was made one Nelson, James, was an apo- 
of the chorisicrs, and continued thecary in Red Lion Street, Hoi- 
until the year J 037, ^'hen he took born, where he resided upwards of 
the degree of bachelor of arts, half a centary. In 175-3 he pub- 
He then retired to St. Mary Hall, lished an excellent treatise " 011 
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!' the (government of Children, 
*^ under the Heads of Health, 
*' Manners^ and Education,'* 8vo. 
anddied April 19, 1/94, aged 84 
years within three days. He was 
also author of 

The Affectionate Father. Sent. 
Com. 8vo. 1786. 

Nbsbit, G. a Scotch writer, 
who, from chronicles and records, 
produced Dne dramatic perform- 
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Norfokiensium, &c. 15S2. iVfr. 
Nevill was bom in 1544, and died 
the 4th of October l6l4. He was 
buried in a chapel belonging to the 
cathedral church of Canterbur)-, 
in a monument erected for that 
purpose by his brother the Dean, 
who died in 1615, having survived 
our author. 

Nevillb, Henry, the second 
son of Sir Henry Neville, of Bil 



ance, printed at Edinburgh, called lingbeare, in Berkshire, Knight, 
CaledorCs Tears; or, IVdllace, T. He was educated at Oxford ; and 



l2mo. 1733. 

Nevile, Robert, lived in the 
reign of King Charles I. There 
are no particulars relating to him 
extant> further than that he re- 
ceived his education at King's 
College, in the university of Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a fellow- 
ship ; and that he wrote one play, 
which is far from deficient in point 
of merit, entitled 

The Poor Scholar. C. 4to. l562. 

Nevill, Alexander. This 



in the beginning of the civil war 
travelled into Italy and other coun- 
tries J from whence he returned in 
1645, or thereabouts, and became 
recruiter in the Long Parliament 
for Abingdon) at which lime he 
was very intimate with several zeal- 
ous commonwealths-men, whose 
principles he imbibed and propa* 
gated with all his abilities. 

In November 1651, he was 
elected one of the council of state ; 
but when he saw that Oliver Crom- 



author was a native of Kent, lived well aimed at centring the go- 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, vernment in his own single per- 
and was brother to Dr. Thomas son, he left him, was out of his 
Nevill, who succeeded to the favour, and acted little during his 
deanery of Canterbury on the de- lifetime. 



cease of Bishop Rogers. He made 
a very early progress in learning, 
'particularly in the study of poetry ; 
for, at sixteen years of age, he was 



In 1658 he was chosen burgess 
for Reading, to serve in Richard*g 
Parliament j and when the 'Pro- 
tector was deposed, and the Long 



•fixed on, by the celebrated Jasper Parliament restored, became again 

Heywood, as one of those whom one of the council of stnte. 

he thought capableof joining with In the interval between the de- 

himself in a translation of the tra- position of Richard Cromwell, and 

gedies of Seneca. That which this the restoration cf Charles II. our 

youth undertook was the fifth, en-, author, with James Harrington and 



titled 

CEdipus. Trag. 4to. 
This piece was executed in the 
year 1560, though not published 
•till the rest, by Heywood, Newton, 



other favourers of the republican 
system, held frequent meeting? for 
the purpose of recommending and 
establishing that species ofgovern- 
ment. This club lasted until the 



Nuce, and Studley, in 15S1 -, be- eve of the Restoration, when our 

wdes which. Wood acquaints us of author was taken into custody, but 

another work of this author, en- soon afterwards released. Front 

tilled Ketttis ; sive, De Furorilus this time he lived privately, witjb^ 
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out g'mqg apf qfie^ce to the 
ivigning powers. Id }6^l h^ pobr 
^be4 the wqvk &r w^ich be is 
9pw most ^stiixguiahed, Entitled 

^ncerning Govemmfint^ the fourth 
edition of which W4» printed for 
Mr'. Hollis ia 1763. Bfi died the 
20th of September i6g^, and was 
][)qried at War&eldj in Berkshire. 
Aniong his other works be wrote 
<me political drama4;ic piece> en- 
titled 

ShuffUng^ cutting, and dealing in 

Game at Piquet ; being acted 

from the Year 1653 to l658, />y 

Oliver Protector and others, &c. 

4to. 1659. 

Neville, ■ , , produced aa 
insignificant piece, called 

Plymouth in an Uproar, M. F. 
9vo. 1779. 

We have heard that he was a 
seafaring man, and met a dreadful 
end } having been killed and eaten 
\^ sa\^ages on the coast of Africa. 

Neuman, H. is the translator^ 
from the Grerman, of, 

1. Self-Immolajion. P. 8vo. 

179s. 

2. Family Distress, P. 8vo. 

1799. 
NswcASfFLE. See Cavendish. 

Nbwwan, Thomas. All that 

^e know of this gentleman is, that 

be lived in the beginning of the 

•17th century, and that he trans* 

lated two of Terence's comedies^ 

viz. 

1. Andria, 

2. Eunuch. 8vo. I627. 

Newton, Thomas. This learn- 
ed writer was the eldest son of 
Edward Newton, of Butley, in the 
parish of Prestbury, in Cheshire, 
by Alice his wife. He was born 
in that county, and received his 
£r8t rudiments of grammatical 
erudition under the celebrated John 
Brownsw42rd^ for whom he appears 



ef«r 4o have retaiaiid lb« aiott! nt* 
dfoat and alniAst filiid afiootion; 
for, in his oaconuuiQ on seiieral 
iUufitrious^Dien of England* he has 
this vary remackable disttck oi^ 
him: 

*f Rfaefcom, (yFamiDaticum, PolyhittOra 
teque PoetaiR 
^f Qmis. nogat ? — i^ lipfup* l^scus, 

Na^, so great was his respect for 
the noAmory of this gentleaany 
that he afterwards erected a mo- 
nument for him on the south wall 
of the chancel of the diurch of 
Macclesfield, in Cheshire, with a 
Latin inscription, highly io his 
commendation. But> to retiun te 
onr author. He was- sent vaiy 
yoang to Oxford; but> whether 
through any disgust, or fpooi what 
other qause we know not, be made 
no long stay there, butnoioiied to 
Cambridge, wheca he settled ia 
Clueen*s College, and becanae so 
eminent for his Latin poetry, as to 
be esteemed by his oootemporarieB 
as deserving to rank with the most 
celebrated poets who have writtea 
in that language. 

After this 1^ retired to his oim 
county, making some residence at 
Oxford, which he took in his way j 
and, having obtained the warm 
patronage of Robert Earl of Es^ez» 
he taught school and practised phy» 
sic with success at Macclesfiekl, 
It appears, however, that he wfli 
in holy orders also; for Wood says, 
that at length, being henefked aji 
Little Ilford, in Essex, he taught 
school there, and continued aft that 
place till the time of bis death, 
which, after his having acquired a 
considerable estate, happened in 
the month of May 1607- He was 
buried in the church belonging to 
that village, for the deooiation ef 
which he left^ a considerable le» 
gacy. He wrote an4 U'iiniKeH 
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xuany books^ and^ among the lat- 
ter, ih^ third tragedy of Seneca^ 
^ptitled 

thehais. T. 4to. 1581. 
Yet, though he translated only this 
one play, he took on himself the 
p\iJbrication of all the rest, as transr 
lated by Hey wood, Neville, Nuce, 
&c. 

Phillips has wrongfully attri- 
buted to this author the composi- 
tion of Marloe's tragedy of 

Tainherlaine the Great j or. The 
Scythian Shepherd, 

Newton, Jambs. This author 
^ave the public one piece, nev^ 
^(pted, called 

Alexises Paradise ; or, A Trip to 
the Garden, of ijope at FauxhaU, 
C. *8vo.l722i 1732, and N.D. 
N1CC0X.S, -r — . In the book 
of the Stationers* Comply, the 
15th of February l6i 1, is an entry 
of the following play, by an au- 
thor of this name : 

The Twynnes Tragedye, 
The Christian name of this writer 
ijS not mentioned $ but we appre- 
l^ond he was Richakd Niccols, 
s^n esteemed poet of the times, born 
in London of genteel parents ; and, 
in 1602, at the age of eighteen, 
entered a student in Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he stayed 
but a short time before he removed 
to Magdalen Hall. He took the 
degree of B. A. 1606. After re- 
jpainipg here some years, and 
being esteemed among the most 
> ingenious men of his day, accord- 
ing to Wood, he quitted Oxford, 
and lived in London, where he 
ohtained an employment suitable to 
his faculty. What this employ- 
ment was, we are left to con- 
jecture. The most material of his 
works are his additions to The Mir- 
ror for MagistratjeSy a book most 
popular in its time, suggested ori- 
ginally by JBoccace> De Caslhus 



Frincipum; containing a senes of 
pieces by Sackville, Bald wyx^e, Fer- 
rers, Churchyard, Phayer, Higginj^ 
Drayton. It was ultimately conv 
pleted, and its contents new-ar- 
ranged, by Niccols, whose Sup^- 
plement to the edition of 16 10 hay 
the following titlis: A Winter 
Night's Vision : Being an Addkiotnk 
of such Princes, especiq,lly famous^ 
who were exempted in the former 
Historie, By Richard Niccolf, 
Oxon. Mag, Hall, &c. &c. To 
this likewise is improperly sub- 
joined England^ Eliza i er, Tkt 
victorious and triumphant Retgne 
of that Virgin Empresse, qfsc^cref 
Memorie, Elizabeth, Queene of 
England, France, and Ireland^ 
&c. &c. His other writings are;. 
The Cuckow, a poem, Lond. IQ079 
dedicated to Mr. afterwards Sir 
Thomas, Wroth : Monodia ; or, 
JValtham*s Complaint upon the 
Death of the most vertuous and 
noble Lady, late deceased, the Ladg 
Honor Hay 5 Lond. I6l5. 

NICHOLAS, Habby, is only 
known as the translator of one 
' piece, called 

An Enterlude of Myndes. 12mo« 
N. D. but printed 1574. 

Le Noble, Mo NsiEUR,aFrench 
writer, produced one petite piece, 
which was acted here by a set oJF 
strollers, of his own country, in 
the theatre in Lincoln*s Inn Fields. 
It met with but little success, and 
was entitled 

The Two Harletjubis, Farce, of 
three acts. 8vo. 17 18. 

In Mears*s Catalogue the trans- 
lation of this piece is ascribed to 
one Brown. 

NoEHDEN, N. H. and Stop- 
dart, J. are the joint translators 
of, 

1. Don Carlos, H. D. 8vo. 

1798. 

2. fiasco, T. 8vo. 17fl8. 
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NoRHis^ Hbnry> was son to 
Mr, Henry Norns, the comedian^ 
who^ from his admirable per- 
formance in Farquhar's comedy of 
The Constant Couple, acquired the 
nick-name o\ Jubilee Dicky. This 
gentleman also trod in his father's 
steps as an actor> ti)ough not with 
equal success^ nor perhaps equal 
merit; yet, notwithstanding the 
slighting manner in which Chet- 
wood, both in his History of the 
Stage, and in his British Theatre, 
speaks of him, Mr. Norris had cer- 
tainly great merit, and in many 
parts equalled, if not excelled, the 
best actors who have attempted 
them since. He performed for 
many years in the theatres of Lon- 
don and Dublin j but, in the de- 
cline of his life, retired to York, 
where he joined the established 
company of comedians belonging 
to that city, among whom he died 
the 10th of February 1731. He 
published a collection of poems, 
and two dramatic pieces, entitled, 

1 . Royal Merchant. C. (Sup- 
posed to be this author's, from the 
initial letters annexed H. N.) 
This is only an alteration of The 
Beggar's Bush of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 4to. 1/0(5. 

2. The Deceit, F. 12mo. 1/23. 
North, Francis, Earl of 

Guilford^ a lieutenant-colonel 
in the army, high steward of Ban- 
bury, patent comptroller of the 
customs, and LL. D. was born 
Dec. 25, 1761, and succeeded his 
brother George- Augustus (the third 
Earl) in the title, April 20, 1802. 
His Lordship is the author of 
The Kentish Barons, Op. 8vo. 

Norton, Thomas. All that 
can be traced concerning this gen- 
tleman is, that he was an inha- 
bitant, if not a native, of Sharpen- 
b^ule, or Sbarpenhoe, in Bedford- 
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shire } that he was a barrister at 
law, and a zealous Calvinist^ in 
the beginning of Queen Elizabeth'* 
reign, as appears by several tracts, 
printed together in 8vo. 15^. He 
was counsel to the Stationers* Com* 
pany, in whose books we find ac- 
counts of the ie&i paid to him set 
down, the last of which was be- 
tween the years 1583 and 1584, 
withiq which period we imagine 
he died. He was contemporary 
with Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
assistant to them in their noted 
version of the Psalms, twenty-seven 
of which he turned into English 
metre, to which, in all the editions 
of them, the initials of his name 
are prefixed. He also translated 
into English several small Latin 
pieces, and, being a close intimate 
and fellow-student with Thomas 
Sackville, Esq. afterwards Earl of 
Dorset, he joined with him in the 
composing of one dramatic piece, 
of which Mr. Norton wrote the 
first three acts, entitled 

Ferrex and Porrex, 8vo. N. D. 
[1571.] Previously printed, and 
subsequently reprinted, in a spu- 
rious way, under the title of 

Gorboduc. 

Norton, . Of this au- 
thor we can give no account. He 
seems, however, to be the person 
whose name, Norton, is subscribed 
to some verses prefixed to Eccle- 
stone's Noah's Deluge. He wrote 
one play, published by Mr. South- 
ern, called 

Pausanias, the Betrayer of his 
Country. T. 4to. I696. 

Dr. Garth, in The Dispensary, 
canto iv. ver. 218, says, 

*' And Britain, since PausanUs was writ^ 
** Knows Spartan virtue and Athenian 
wit,*' 

NoRVAL, James, A. M. Of 

this gentleman we know no more 
than that he is author of 
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The Cenertms Chief. T. 8va 

NucB, Thomas, was a con* 
temporary with Mr. Thomas New- 
ton before mentioned, and con- 
cerned with him in the translation 
of Seneca's tragedies, of .which one 
only fell to his share> viz. the 
eleventh^ which is entitled 

Octavia, Trag. B. L. 4to. 1581. 
Some authors, Delrio in particular, 
Jliave denied this p]ay*s having been 
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written by Seneca 5 and indeed tb« 
story of it being founded on his- 
tory so near the time of the sup- 
posed author, and the consideration 
of the tyrannical period in which 
Seneca lived, seem to furnish a 
reasonable ground of suspicion on 
this head. But this being a par- 
ticular, the discussion of which is 
somewhat foreign to our present 
purpose, any further inquiry about 
it in this place will be needless* 
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0*fiBI]ftNB,THOMAS LeWIS. ThiS 

gentleman is a native of Ireland, ^ 
and is in holy orders. He was 
chaplain to Lord Howe, and is thfe 
buthoT of several political pieces 5 
also of 

The Generous Impostor. Com. 
evo. 1781. 

O'BaiEN, William. This gen- 
tleman is descended from a very 
ancient family, who, from attach- 
ment to their monarch and reli- 
gion, abandoned their country and 
property after the capitulation of 
Limerick, and followed his for- 
tunes into France ^ where, under 
the auspices of the head of their 
family^ O'Brien, Lord Viscount 
Clare, they became- officers in the 
Irish brigade. In 1704 our au- 
thor married Lady Susan*Sarah* 
Louisa Strangways, eldest daugh* 
ter of Stephen Fox, the first Earl 
of Ilchester, and niece of Henry 
Fox, the first Lord Holland. He 
!s still living in advanced age, in 
porsetshirej of wbich county h^ 
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is the receiver-general. He is au-* 
thor of, . 

1. Cross Purposes. Farce. 8vOi 
1772. 

2. The jDueL Play. 8vo. 1773* 
This gentleman, at one time of hi$ 
life, turned his attention to the 
stage, and soon became a very dis- 
tinguished actor. His first appear- 
ance was at Drury Lane theatre, 
in the year 1758, in the part of 
Captain Brazen; and in characters 
of that class he arrived at a his^h 
degree of reputation. After con- 
tinuing on ike stage about six 
years, however, he withdrew al* 
together from a theatrical life. 

O'Bryek^ Denis, is the author 
of 

J Friend in Nted is a Frimd iri" 
deed. A four act Comedy, per«» 
formed at the Haymarket theatre 
in 1783, but not primed. 

The play was acted eight soc- 
cessive nights, but was then laid 
aside in consequence of a quarre} 
between the author aud ib.^ \sas-> 
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nager (the elder Colman). This 
quarrel occupied, for near three 
weeks, the newspapers j alnaost the 
whole of which took part with the 
manager, while the author con- 
tended singly against the host ; 
and wielded, to the great morti- 
fication of Mr. Colman, his own 
actors against him, in an attesta- 
tion addressed to Mr. O'Bryen 
by the principal performers of the 
theatre, in contradiction to some 
attacks in the public prints made 
by the manager's partizans. This 
business, however, appears to have 
alienated our author from further 
dramatic pursuits, the whole of 
his intervening life having been 
devoted to politics. 

The work which first brought 
him into notice was an ironical 
Defence of the Earl of Shelburne, 
published shortly after that noble- 
man (afterwards created Marquis 
of Lansdown) succeeded the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham as premier, in 
the year 1782. In the year 1784 
Mr. O'Bryen published another 
ironical work, entitled A Gleam of 
Comf&rt to this distracted Empire , 
demonstrating the Fairness and Rea- 
sonableness of national Confidence 
in the present Ministry — meaning 
the ministry of Mr. Pitt. About 
this time he gave to the public two 
papers, called The Reasoner, which 
have since been republished in se- 
veral compilations ; the first, attri- 
buted by the compilers to Lord Er- 
skine ; and the second to Mr. Sheri- 
dan. In 1787 Mr. O'Bryen printed 
ji View of the Treaty negotiated 
by Lord Auckland. In 1788, im- 
mediately upon the King's illness, 
this author published The Prospect 
before us ; revived, under the name 
of The Regency Question, in con- 
ftequence pf the discussions caitsed 
by the return of His Majesty's 
malady in 181D. But it would be 



endless to enumerate the part/ 
productions of this writer.— He is 
understood to be now engaged in a 
life of Mr. Fox, for which, if he 
could be more of an historian than 
a panegyrist, his opportunities pe- 
culiarly qualify him. No man 
shared more of the confidence of 
that great orator than the subject 
of this article, who, in return^ was 
totally devoted to his firiend and 
leader. Upon, the change of mi- 
nistry in I8O6, Mr. O'Bryen suc- 
ceeded one of the Lords Somerset 
in the lucrative sinecure of deputy 
paymaster-general 3 and, shortly 
after, was appointed by Mr. Fox 
to the patent office of marshal of 
the admiralty at the Cape of Grood 
Hope; worth, it is said, 4000/. per 
annum. 

Odell, Thomas, was bom in 
Buckinghamshire, towards the con- 
clusion of the 17th or beginning 
of the 18th century. In the same 
county he had a very handsome 
paternal estate, the greater part 
of which he expended in the ser- 
vice of the court interest j but, on 
the death of Lord Wharton, who 
had been his patron, and who, 
with other friends of the same 
principles, had procured him a 
pension from the Government, Mr. 
Odell, finding both his fortunes 
and interest impaired, erected a 
theatre in Goodman's Fields, which 
he opened in October \72Q. For 
the first season it met with all the 
success that coiild be wished for, 
and fully answered his expecta- 
uon>; and, indeed, it is probaUe 
. that it would still have gone on 
with like success, had not a con- 
nexion, which it was said the son 
of a respectable and honourable 
magistrate of the city of London 
had with the said theatre, given 
umbrage to the lord mayor and 
court of aldermen, who^ und^r the 
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appearance pfan apprehension that Ooingsels, Gabribl. OCthii 
the apprentices and journeymen of gentleman's life nothing further is 
the trading part of the city wouJd to be found on record, than that 
be ledtoo readily into dissipation, by he was born in London, was noia* 
having a theatre brought so near triculated of Pembroke College> 
home to them, made an applica* Oxford, 23d of April 1 707, and, 
tion to court for the suppression becoming lunatic, put an end to 
of it. In consequence of this, an his own life by the assistance of 
bfder came down for the shutting a cord, on the 10th of Feb. 1734, 
it up ; in compliance with which at bis house in Thatch'd Court, 
(for at that time there was no act Westminster. He wrote three 
of parliament for limiting the dramatic pieces, the titles of which 
number of the theatres) Mr. Odell are as follow : 
put a stop to his performances, 1. The Bath unmasked, C. 8vo« 
and, in the end, found himself 1725. 

under a necessity of disposing of 2. The Capricious Lovers. C« 
his property to Mr. Henry Gif- 8vo. 1720. , 

fard, who, not meeting with the 3. Bayes*s Opera, 8vo, 1730. 
same' opposition as our author, Ogborne, David. This inge* 
raised a subscription for the build- nious and worthy man was better 
ing of a more ample playhouse on known as a painter than as a play- 
the same spot; to which assembling wright, and therefore might more 
a very tolerable company of per- properly be styled the Rafraelle 
formers, he went on successfully, than the Shakspeare of Chelmsford, 
till the passing of the said act; for in Essex, where he resided. It is 
the immediate occasion of which, with pleasure we seize an oppor- 
see Vol. II. under Golden Rump, tunity of doing such justice to his 
We cannot, however, tie! p observ- modest merits as they might fairly 
ing in this place one particular, for claim. The fidelity of his pencil, 
tvhich that theatre has been re- in representing the cavalcade of 
ndarkable, and that is, for the first the judges into the county-iown, 
appearance, in I741, ofourEng- and the yet more extraordinary 
lish Roscius, Mr. Garrick. fiut, procession of the claimants of the 
to return to our author. bacon-flirch into Dunmow, toge- 

Mr. Odell was, in 1738, ap- ther with a few provincial roon- 
pointed deputy master of the re- sters (such as portraits of a fish 
vels, under his Grace the Duke with wings taken at Battle's 
ofGraflon,then Lord Chamberlain, Bridge, a calf with six legs pro- 
And Mr. Chetwynd, the licenser of duced at Great Baddow, and Wood 
the stage. This place he held till the ghastly miller of Billericay)i 
his death, which happened in May successively immortalized him in 
1749. He brought four dramatic his own neighbourhood. Aim« 
pieces on the stage, all of which ing, however, witn laudable ambi<* 
met with some share of success, tion at more general and extensive 
Their titles are as follow : fame, and being convinced that the 

1. Chimera, C. 8vo. 1721. pen and j)encil are instruments 

2. Patron. Op. 8vo. N. D. somewhat similar, and are pur in 
C 1 729.] motion by the same manual agency, 

'' 3. Smugglers* F. 8vo. 1 729. till he had made the trial, he dis- 
4. Prodigal, C. 8vo. 1744. covered no ^xx&d'^XiV t^^^vAi lest >Qbik 
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faiabirity to manage the one 00 as him* He was also author of the 

to render it as profitable to him- city pageant on 

ieif as the other. Or perhaps he Charles ILs Passage through the. 

ttiiglit have met with the hack- City to his Coronation, FoL l66'l. 

neyedsentiment— 2i//»c/urapop5i5> See Pageants, Vol. III. p. 120, 

erroneously translated, and taken it No. (34.) 

for granted, that no man could be He died in London Sept. 4, 

f painter without some vein of I676. 

poetry in his composition. We 0*Haka,Kane. OfMr.O'Haia 
learn^ indeed, that the reception we learn no more, than that h« 
of his dramatic works did not en- was a native of Ireland, and a 
tirely support the expectations he younger brother of a genteel fa- 
had formed concerning tliem ; but mily. He resided near Dublin, 
being too wise to hazard repeated and from his appearance and man* 
trials on the stage, or in the closet, ners by no means promised the 
and of a disposition too gentle and festivity that enlivens all his com* 
.pacific to engage in literary war- positions. He had an exquisite 
fare, his disappointment neither taste in music, and great skill in 
broke out into invectives against the burlesque. He died June 17* 
the actors who manglecl, or the 17S2, having for some years been 
critics who condemned, his per- deprived of his eyesight. He was 
ibrmances. On the contrary, far author of the following pieces^ 
from harbouring the least resent- some of which still continue fa- 
ment toward players, audiences, voprites with the public : 
and reviewers, or indulging the \^}. Midas, Burl, 8vo. 17^- 
slightest pique against the efforts 2. The Golden Pippin^ Burl, 
of more fortunate bards, he was ever 8vo. 1 773. 

ready in his original capacity to 3, The Two Misers* M. F. Svo. 

decorate the scenes whicli he no 1775. 

longer thought himself qualified to 4. Jpril Day. B. Svo. 1777* 

write 5 and confessed his acquies- V^* '^^^ Thumb* B, 1780j 8vo, 

cence in that justice which com- 1805. 

pelled him, as Hamlet says, to O'Kebffb, John, was born In 

throw away the worser part of his Dublin in 174G j his father was a 

profession, and live the better with native of King's County, and bis 

the other half. The only piece he mother (an O'Connor) of Wex- 

is known to have printed is ford. The family of the O'Keefies 

The Merry Midnight Mistake \ is among the most ancient and 

or. Comfortable Conclusion. Cora, honourable, and, for a long time, 

$vo. 1765. ranked also with the most wealthy^ 

Ogilby, John, was born near of the sister kine;dom; but.thecpn- 

Edinburgh, in the year iCiOO. test between William and James, 

Coming to London, he became a in which the ancestors of our hero 

very voluminous writer. His At^ (who were of the Roman Catholic 

la$9 and other geographical works, persuasion) bore a share, and whicb 
obtained him the style and ofHce of terminated so fatally to the Irish 

the King's cosmograplier. Inverse, interest, swallowed up the best 

bis translations of Homer and Vir- part of their property ; and, from 
gil, and bis paraphrase on Esop's that period, their importance be- 
Fakl^, have fnoit 4istinguished gan to diminish^ A( an early 
2 
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©'iCeefie was committed to tbe to hear him — he attempted Jaffier** 
care of Fatter Austin^ a Jesuit, speech, scene the first — pleased 
distinguished for learning and piety, Mr. Mossop, and, before partings 
and a celebrated orator. Under a was ^engaged for three years in th# 
man so well qualified for the office Dublin theatre, while his friend 
of a tutor, he soon made a pro- was rejected. He played in that 
ficiency in French and the classics; city, and in the most respectable 
he also imbibed a taste for draw- towns to which they made summer 
ing, which he cultivated with great excursions, about twelve yeara. 
assiduity in the Academy, where Though tragedy was his firt^t 
he profited by the lessons of West, choice, an accident soon disco- 
then master of that institution. So vered his forte to be comedy, tf^ 
rapid was his improvement in this which study he turned his mind> 
branch of art, that his friends in- and became the prime favourite, 
dulged the most sanguine expect- Finding himself fully possessed of 
fltions of future excellence ; but the public opinion as an actor, hist 
O'Keeflfe was not destined for an ambition to figure as an author 
artist; he had all the volatility and discovered itself, and he produced 
caprice of youth : as soon as he every year some local trifle at hit 
had made advances in one pursuit, benefit. His Tony Lumpkin in 
another attraction presented itself. Town, first acted in Dublin, h^ 
and resistance was vain. At length, sent anonymously to the late Mr« 
a defect in his sight, and an early Colman, and it was played with 
intercourse with spouters, joined success at the Haymarket, 177B. 
to a most insatiable thirst for read- This was succeeded by The Son-in* 
ing, turned him, from the pursuit Law, which became a favourite 
chalked out by his parents, to- piece in Dublin, Soon after this 
wards the drama } he wrote many he left Ireland j and, on his ar- 
dramatic trifles, which, though rival in London, applied for ap 
never offered to the public, are engagement 3 but his services as an 
said, by his friends, to bear strong actor were rejected. He then de- 
piarks of genius, taste, and the- voted himself entirely to dramatic 
atrical knowledge. At fifteen he composition, and has produced the 
wrote a comedy of Hve acts, which, following pieces : 
though wild, and in many in- 1. Tony Lumpkin in Town, F, 
stances puerile, he conducted to 177S- Svo. J7SO; Svo. 1798. 
the denouement with ingenuity. 2. Son-in'Law, F. [Songs only] 
Filled with those inclinations, he Svo. 1779- 

now entirely devoted himself to 3. The Dead alive, C. O. 17SU 

such books, and earnestly sought N. P. 

ihe .company of such men of all 4- The Jgreeahle Surprise. M^ 

ages, as ^uld help to the attain,- Farce. 178I. N. P. 

ment of what was become his fa- 5- The Bmidltti. C. O. 17S1. 

vourite wish^ a situation in the the- N. P. 

atre. Accident brought it about. 6- Lord Mayor $ Day, Pant. 

J5fe accompanied a friend to Mr! 1782. N^. 

Moss^, merely to learn how such 7. Maid the Mistress, Burl, 

ngi^ating^ were managed; he took 17S3. N. P. 

coorage^ confessed the bent of his B. Shammclt, F. 17S3. N. P. 
JocUnation; Mr. Mossop desired V^* Young Quafeer.C*\1'^'i,^X^ 
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10. The Birlh-Day. D. P. 8vo. 36. IaHU Hunchback, f. 9vm. 
1783. 1798. 

11. Friar Bacon, Pant. 1783. '37. Love in a Camp. M.F.Svo. 
N. P. 1798. 

12. Omai. Pant. 8vo. 1785. 38. Man-MiUiner, M. F. 8vo. 

13. Siege of Curxola. CO. 1786. 1798. 

N. P. 39. Modern Antiques. F. Svo. 

14. Prisoner at Large. C. Svo. 1798- 

1788. kJ^6. Poor Soldier. C. O. Svo. 

15. The Toy. C. 1789. 8vo. ^798. 

1798. 4\. Positive Man. F. Svo. 1798.. 

16. The Fugitive. M.E. I79O. 42. ^prfg^ 0/ JL«wre/. CO. 
N. P. 8vo. 1798. 

17. World in a Village. C Svo. 43. Tantara Rara Rogues jilL 
1793. F. Svo. 1798. 

18. London Hermit. C Svo. 44. Wicklow Mountains. Op. 
1793, 1798. Svo. 179s. . , 

xX* 19. WUd Oats. C Svo. 1794, 45. Nosegay of Weeds. ¥. 1798. 

^ 1798. N. P. 

20. Liffs Vagaries. C Svo. 4(5. iSAe '^ jB/o/)V. C 1798. N.P. 
1795. 47. Female Club. F. N.P. 

21. Irish Mimic. M.E. Svo. 48. Jennys Whim. P. N.P. 
J 795, 1798. 49. Peeping Tom of Coventry. 

22. The Lie of the Day. C C Op. N. P. 

179^' N.P. It would be unfair to criticise 

23. Lad of the Hills. C O. this author by the prescribed dra- 
170' N. P. matic laws, as his writings have 

24. Alfred. Drama. Svo. 1/98. been indebted to no rules, ancient 

25. The Basket-maker. M. E. or modern 5 they were written to 
Svo. 1798. make people laugh y and they have 

26. A Beggar on Horseback. F. fully answered that eflfect ; indeed, 
Svo. 1798. they are for the most part of such 

27. The Blacksmith of Antwerp, a nature as to set all criticism at 
J". Svo. IJ^S. defiance — they serve as a barome* 

28. Tlie Castle of Andalusia, ter to the spirits without the aid of 
C O. Svo. 1798. much judgment — and some parts 

29. The Czar Peter. C O. Svo. of their humour are so depeiideDt 
1798. upon the congenial humour of the 

QO.The Doldrum. F. Svo. 1 798 actor, that we may imagine they 

3 1 . The Eleventh of June. F. could not l)e written for him, but 
1798. N. P. only rehearsed between the author 

32. The Farmer. M. F. Svo. and actor, so as to. give the latter 
1798. a hint for the exercise of his fancy. 

Vf 33. Fontainbleau. C O. Svo. What we particularly allude to ar^ 

1798. the words and chorusses of some 

34. Le Grenadier. Pant. Svo. ofhissongs,&c. 5 for these, being of 
1798. no language, cannot be so well 

35. Highland Reel. C O. 8vo. communicated as by sounds 'Yet 
I79l^' "^ith this species of talent has 
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O'Keeffe gladdened the hearts of dered the theatre, gave him a be- 
his auditors between twenty and nefit at Covent Garden, June 12 ; 
thirty years, and *'sent them laugh- the performances being The Lie of 
'^'ing to their beds 5** and all this the Day, Three Weeks after Mar* 
he has done in the hearing of good riage, and Paul and Virginia. At 
scholars, good writers, and good the end of the second act of the 
critics. He has often done more : play, Mr. Lewis led Mr. O'Keeffe 
he has been the constant advo- on the stage, who delivered a 
cate .for virtue 5 and in many poetical address of considerable 
of his little pieces, he has given length, in which humour and pa- 
sketches of character, which, thos were whimsically blended, 
though unfinished, can boast of It was recited with simplicity and 
much originality — some passages feeling, and very deeply affected 
that warm and meliorate the heart, tlie sensibility of the audience 5 who 
and others which mark no mean generally lamented, that he who 
attention to life and manners. had for so many years contributed 

If he has not, therefore, equalled greatly to their entertainment, 
many of our dramatic writers in should be reduced at last to be- 
genius, he has escaped their vices j come an object of their bounty.— 
if he has not shown as much sci- We hope, but do not know, that 
ence of the art, he is freed from the times have since mended with 
their prosaic drowsiness : he is this facetious dramatist, 
constantly looking for/2£/z and ^roa£? Oldmixon, John. This gen* 
humour, which are chiefly to be tleman was descended from an an- 
found in the middle and lower cientfamilyof the name, originally 
classes of life, and be is generally seated at Oldmixon, near Bridge* 
successful J he is therefore bound- water, in Somersetshire. He was 
ed by. no dramatic laws, and if he a violent party writer, and a very 
keeps the laiigh up, in this view, severe and malevolent critic 5 in 
he is free . from censure, The the former light he was a strong 
manners of the middling and lower opponent of the Stuart family^ 
classes of life have been always too whom he has, on every occasion, 
much neglected by our modem as much as possible endeavoured to 
dramatic writers, who do this, as blacken, without any regard to that 
Mr, Bayes says, " to show their impartiality which ought ever to 
*' breeding :" but such should con- be the most essential characteristic 
sider, that although ladies and^en- .of an historian. In the other cha- 
ilemen have their peculiar vices racter, he was perpetually assail- 
and virtues, the general character ing, with the most apparent tokens 
of man is best distinguished where of envy and ill-nature, his seve* 
nature is less adulterated; where ral contemporaries 5 particularly 
the heart and tongue have full Messrs. Addison, Eusden, and Pope. 
play, and consequently have less The last of these, however, whom 
incitement to flattery, lying, and he had attacked in diflerent letters 
hypocrisy. . which he wrote in The Flying Post, 

In the year ISOO, the misfor- and repeatedly reflected on in his 
tune of blindness being the more prose essays on criticism, and ia 
imbittered to him by pecuniary his Art of Logic and Rhetoric, writ* 
inconveniences, Mr. Harris, mind- ten in imitation of Bouhours, has 
ful of the service^; that he had rep- condemned him to an iounortality 

H»4 * 
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o^ infamy, by giving him a place 
in his Dunciad, with some very 
distinguishing marks of eminence 
3pQong the idevotees of Dulness : 
for, in the second book of that 
Bjevere poem, where he introduces 
the dunces contending for the 
torize of dulness, by diving in the 
mud of iFleet-ditch, he represents 
"our author as mounting the sides 
oi a lisfhter, in order to enable him 
Jo take a more efficacious plunge. 
Mr. Pldmixon, though rigid 
tvith regard to others, is far from 
imblameable himself, in the very 
particulars concerning which he 
Is so free in his accusations, and 
that sometimes even without a 
strict adherence to truth ; one re- 
markable instance of this kind it 
is but justice to take notice of; and 
that is, his having advanced a par- 
ticular fact, to charge three eminent 
persons with interpolation in Lord 
,Clarendon*s History^ which fact 
was disproved by Dr. Atterbury, 
the only survivor of them 5 and 
the pretended interpolation, after a 
space of alrnost ninety years, pro- 
duced in his Lordship's own band- 
writing ; and yet this very author 
bimself, when employed by Bishop 
kennet in publishing the historians 
Jn his collection, has made no 
iicruple of peryertingbaniel's Chro^ 
nicle in numberless places.' 

What year Mr. Oldmixon was 
born in, is not mentioned by any 
of the writers, nor where he re- 
ceived his education. He "vi'as, 
'however, undoubtedly a man of 
learning and abilities; and, ex- 
clusive of his strong-biassed preju- 
dice, and natural moroseqess and 
. petulance, far from a bad writer. 
Hi- has left behind him three dra- 
jiiatic pieces, the titles of which a?e, 

1. Aviynliis, Past. 4 to. I698. 

2. Grove ; or, Lov^s Paradise, 
Opera. 4to. J70O. 
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3. Governor of Cyprus. T. AtXK 
1703. 

He also wrote a pastoral^ called 
Thy r sis, which forms one act of 
Mr. Motteux*s Novelty 5 or. Every 
Act a Play, As he was always a 
viojent party writer on the Whig 
side, he was at length rei?^rarded 
with a small post in the revenue 
at Bridgewater. He died in ^very 
advanced age, July 9, 1742. 

Oldmixon, Sir John. To a 
gentleman of this name and titlic^ia 
ascribed 

Apollo turrCd StroUer. Musical 
Pasticcio. 8vo. IJSy, 

Oliphant, Robert. Wekno^ 
no more of this gentleman^ thaa 
that he was the son of Mr. 
Lav(jence Oliphant, ncierchant, of 
Liverpool, mid a member of Tri^ 
nity College, Cambridge ; the fel- 
lows of which college, in February 
1792, adjudged to him one of the 
annual silver prize cups for the 
best English declamation. He did 
not survive this honour manj 
months, dying, at an early age, 
on the 14th September following ; 
leaving two dramatic p'^eces^ tho 
titles of which are, 

1. The Learned Lady. Conif 

1789. 

2. A Sop in the Pan, ParcCf 
1790. 

Neither of them, we believe, has 
been printed. 

Opip, Mjis. was bom at Nor* 
^ich about the year 1772, and i« 
the daughter of Dr. Alderson, a 
physician of that city. At an early 
period Miss Alderson was distin^ 
guished by great fertility of invet}« 
tion, and evident marks of a su^ 
peripr mind ; and she is even said 
to have composed' dramatic piecei 
and novels, as well as poerns, at 
an age when others have scarcely 
completed their education. Many 
of these poemsj and we believe oot 
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Bovel, haye been published apo- many of her poems have been 

nymously. On the 8th of May expressly composed ; and The Ofm 

1798, Miss Alderson became the phan, and Aegro Boy's Tales; Tht 

vife of the late celebrated Mr. Dying Daughter* s Jddress ,to her 

Opie, an artist who died in the Mother 5 and Th^e Felon's Address 

very first rank of his profession, to his Child-, are monuments oi 

April 9, I8O7. Mrs. Opie has her feeling and benevolence, whict 

shown her regard to his memory cannot be too highly praised, 
by editing and publishing his LeC' As a dramatist, we know but ^ 

iures on Painting, delivered at the one production of hers, viz, 
Hoyal Academy, with memoirs of Adelaide, Trag. N. P. 
his life, 4to. I8O9. The -viTitings * Orrery, Earl op. SeeBoYL?. 
of Mrs. Opie exhibit at once am- Oswald, John, was once a 

pie testimonies of the strength of lieutenant in the 42d regiment of 

her judgment, and the goodness foot, and served in the war befor© 

of her heart. The Father and the last under Colonels Humberstone 

Daughter, in opposition to the and M'Leod in the East Indies, 

fantastic fictions which have dis- In the year 1783 he left India, and 

.graced the regions of romance, this returned by land to England, Kii 

amiable writer professes to be — predominant passion for travel^ 

a tale, founded in simple nature; and avidity to survey mankind un« 

«nd as such, perhaps, there never der various points of view, deter-i 

was a composition better calculated mined him to trace out for hinj* 

to rouse the pacsions in the cause self a new route. He directed h\$ 

©f virtue, and to correct that false course to the more northern and 

sensibility, tliat degenerating ex- mountainous parts of Turkey, and 

jcess of sentiment, which have been pitched his tent for some timip 

proved to be incompatible with the among the barbarous hordes of 

real interests of humanity. It has Turkomans and Curdees, whoni 

not only had a very extensive cir- for many years no traveller had 

culatioa in this country, but has visited except himself and the cct 

been twice translated into the lebrated walking Stewart, Mr. Ok 

French language. Since that, she wald is a native of Scotland. Hif 

Jbas published a tale in three vo- father, a man of great learning and 

iQmes, entitled Adeline Mowbray j extreme modesty, but who ima* 

or. The Mother and Daughter, gined that all his misfortunes 'had 

J 805, the laudable object of which proceeded ftrom his dpyotion to tha 

was, to check the progress of the Muses, endeavoured as much as 

pew philosophy, Mrs. Opie's poems possible to discourage hi his soi| 

gLve generally characterized by the same unhappy passion, as he 

sweetness, simplicity, and pathos j termed it, for the belles lettres* 

^er songs are exquisitely tender, Tho opposition of his father, how* 

and will help, in no trifling de- ever, only tended tp stimulate th{^ 

gree, to rescue this species of po- youth in the career of learning, 

etry from the neglect into which In a fpw months, by the most in* 

it has unhappily fallen. Number- tense application, heacquvred,with7 

less are the occasions on which out a master, a competent know* 

Mrs. Opie has exerted her talents ledge of the Latin tongue^ To 

ibr the benefit or consolation of this he soon added, in the same 

j^e ^istresse4» Witl^ these views^ mani^ei, the Greek ^ auc^ vo^ >^ 
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course of his peregrinations he cation at Wickeham «chool« neUt 
made himself familiar with the Winchester, and became a corn- 
Arabic language, together with the nioner of Christ Church, in Ox- 
French, Italian, Spanish, andPor- ford, in l66g. But on his quitting 
tuguese dialects. The religious the university, in 1674, and com- 
and philosophic opinions of this ing to London, he turned player, 
gentleman are said to be extreme- His success as an actor was but i*n- 
ly singular. He adheres to the different, having made only one 
doctrines of the Hindoo system of attempt in Mrs. Behn's tragedy of 
worship, and turns with an ab- The Forced Marriage j or. Jealous 
horrence truly Braminical from Bridegroom : he was more valued 
every species of animal food. To for the sprightliness of his conver- 
a gentleman who urged him to sation and the acuteness of hit 
assign his reasons for an aversion wit 3 which gained him the friend- 
so singular, he replied, '' tliat he ship of the Earl of Plymouth, who 
'* thought it cruel to deprive of procured him a cornet's commis- 
" life an innocent animal, and fil- sion in the troops which then 
" thy to feed upon a corpse." He served in Flanders. 

{>ublished, in l2mo. 1789, a vo- Poor Tom Otway, like the rest 

ume of poems, under the name of the wits of every age, was but 

of Silvester Otway, which con- a bad economist ; and therefore it 

tained bis only dramatic piece, viz. is no wonder that we generally 

The Humours of John Bull, Op. find him in very necessitous cir- 

jJFarce. curastances. This was particularly 

He has written, besides, the case with him at his return 

1. Ranee ComicwEvangelicantes} from Flanders. He was, more* 
or. The Comic Frogs turned Me- over, averse to the military pror 
ihodists. Published in 17S6. fession; and it is therefore not exr 

2. The British Mercury : a pe- traordinary, all things considered^ 
riodical publication, which appear- that Tom and his commission sooq 
cd in 1/87, 3"<^ of which the quarrelled, and parted, never to 
greater number of essays, &c. are meet again. 

the production of Mr. Oswald. After this, he had recourse to 

And writing for the stage -, and now it 

3. The Alarming Progress of was that he found out the only 
French Politics : a pamphlet on employment that nature seems to 
the subject of the Commercial have fitted him for. In comedy 
Treaty, 1787. he has been deemed too licentious; 

Otway, Silvester. See the which, however, was no great ob- 

preceding article. jection to those who lived in the 

Otway, Thomas, was not profligate days of Charles IL But 
more remarkable for moving the in tragedy few of our English p«ets 
tender passions, than for the ^^a- ever equalled him j and perhaps 
riecy of fortune to which he him- none ever excelled him in touch- 
self was subjected He was the son ing the pissions, particularly that 
of the Rev. Mr. Humphrey Otway, of love. There is generally some- 
regtor of Wolbeding, in Sussex, thing familiar and domestic in the 
and was born at Trotton in that fable of his tragedy, and there is 
county, the 3d of Marcli in the amazing energy in his expression, 
year 1 651. He received his edu- The heart that does not melt al 
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the distresses of his Orphan, must 
be hard indeed ! 

In the collection of The Familiar 
Z>etters of Lord Rochester, &c. 8vo. 
'^^97 f and 1705, there are six of 
Otway's, written to Mrs. Barry, 
the actress, in a very passionate 
and pathetic style, and more elo- 
quent than any other of his writ- 
ings. 

But though Otway possessed, in 
so eminent a degree, the rare ta- 
lent of writing to the heart, yet he 
was not very favourably regarded 
by some of his contemporary poets : 
nor was he always successful in his 
dramatic compositions. After ex- 
periencing many reverses of for- 
tune, in regard to his circumr 
stances, but' generally changing 
for the worse, he at last died 
wretchedly in a house, known by 
the sign of tbeBull,on Tower Hill, 
April 14, 1685, whither be had 
retired Jto avoid the pressure of hfs 
creditors. Some have said, that 
downright hunger compelling hiiii 
to fall too eagerly upon a piece of 
bread, of which he had been some 
time in want, the first mouthfcil 
choked him, and instantly put a 
period to his days. 

His dramatic writings are, 

1. Aldbiades, Trag. 4to. 1675. 

2. Don Carlos, Prince of Spain. 
Trag. 4to. I676. , 

3. Titus and Berenice, T. 4to. 

1677- 

4. The Cheats of Scapin.F. 4to. 

^^77. ... 

5. Friendship in Fashion. Com. 
4to. 1678. 

6. Caius Marius» Trag. 4to. 
J 680, 1692. 

^ 7. The Orphan, T. 4to. 168O. 

8. The Soldier's Forttme, Com. 

4to. 1661. 

^^ 9. Fenice Preserved. Trag. 4to. 

1682. 

10. TheAthist} or. The Second 
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Part of the SoU&er*s Fortune. C. 
4to. 1684. 

, Besides these plays; Mr. Otway 
made some translations, and wrote 
several miscellaneous poems. His 
whole works were printed in three 
volumes, 12mo. 1757. 

In the year 1719 was printed a 
piece ascribed to Otway, but cer- 
tainly not written by him, called 

Heroic Friendship. T. 4to. 

At the time of his death, how- 
ever, he had made some progress 
in a play, as will appear from the 
following advertisement, printed 
in L'Est range's Observator, Nov. 
27, 1686: 

'* Whereas Mr. Thomas Otway, 
" s6me time before his death, madfe 

four acts of a play j whoever can 
' give notice in whose hands the 

copy lies, either to Mr. Thomas 
'' Betterton, or to Mr. William 
" Smith, at theTheatre Royal, shall 
" be well rewarded for his pains," 

OuLTON, Walley Chamber- 
LAiNE, is a native of Dublin, 
where he received his education, 
under Dr. Ball. He produced se- 
veral pieces at Capel Street and 
Smock Alley Theatres, Dublin, 
which were well received, not- 
withstanding numberless puerili- 
ties j being the hasty productions 
of school vacations, and written 
by stealth ; as his grandfather /Dr. 
Walker) had an aversion to dra- 
matic composition. Two of these. 
The Haunted Castle, and Mad^ 
house, are still occasionally per- 
formed ; the former had a run of 
about thirty-six nights (a circum- 
stance very rare in that kingdom), 
and was performed several nighti 
before any of his relatives knew 
who was the author. Intoxicated 
with this success, he neglected his 
studies, and came to London ; 
when he was introduced to the 
late Mr. Palmer, by the then pco* 
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prietor of a newspaper, who after- Beauties of the Modern DraynaHsts, 

iprards became Mr. Palmer's greatest and The Beauties of Kotzehue ; and 

aidversary. For the Royalty The- published a Traveller's Gidde, ia 

atre he wrote the burletta part of 2 vols. 12mo. 1805. JJis dra** 

Holsons Choice j or, Thespis in paa? are as follow : 

JDistress, 178? ; the s^.tjre of which 1. Haunted Castle. M.?.. J2nio^ 

]»rovoked the resentment of the 1784. 

London managers. Finding him- 2. Happy Disguise, C.0. 12mo^ 

pdf then excluded from the thea- 1784. 

Ires, he had recourse to strata^m, 3. TheNewlf^onder,¥,l7^4,N.ff 

^nd presented a piece to the late 4. The Mad-kouse. M.E. 12mp. 

Mr. Colman in a lady's name, 1785. 

M it shoufd le, which was imme* 5. Poor Maria, Int. 1785. N.P. 

diateiy accepted, and acted at the 6. I/ew JVay to keep a IVlfe a^ 

Paymarket, 1789- His female Home. F. 1785 j l?mo. 1787. 

lepresentative, who had some ad- 7* Recruiting Manager, Pre|* 

di^s, procured this gentleman's 1785. N. P. 

acceptance of another piece, but 8. Curiosity, C. IJS^, N. ?• 

the manager^s sudden indisposition 9. Hohsons Choice^ Burl. 1787# 

prevented its representation. The N. P. 

younger Colman, who now offi- ' 10. Per severance, ^M,,^* 1789; 

cialed as manager, behaved to the 12rao. 1793. 

iady with his .usual politeness, 11, As it should he, CQm,YvQiXp 

though probably conscious of the 8vo. 1789. 

deception: however, by an act 12. JVhat's the Matter? Burh 

of imprudence, she forfeited his 12mo. J 789. 

encouragement and favour, and 13. Ml in ^ood Humour, D. Fj» 

ibr some time deceived evtn him 8vo. 1792. 

who had reposed in her so much 14. Irish Tar, M.T. 1797«N.P# 

confidence \ This gentleman, not 15. Botheration, F. 8vo. 1798. 

harbouring those petty resentments l6. Py ramus and Thzshe, Pant, 

which are too common in theatri- 8vo. 1798. 

cal life, gave Mr. Oolton every 17 • The Two Apprentices, ^ntf 

encouragement, and accepted his 17^8. N. P. 

jflt in good Humour, a petite piece, 18. Siity-third fjctter, M. F* 

acted in 1792. Since that time 8vo. 1803. 

he has produced several dramatic 19' Middle Dish, F. 1804. N.P. 

pieces, which we shall presently D'Ouvilly, Geo. Gerbier* 

enumerate. Of this gentleman we know n.o.- 

Mr. Oulton has published a thiug more than that be was the 

continuation of Victor's History of author of one dramatic piece never 

the Theatres of London ) of Eger- acted, but which, by the date, 

|on*s Theatrical Remembrancer ; must have been written, or at least 

'several anpnymous works, and published, during the time of tbf 

others with fictitious names ; par- inter-regnum. It isentitled. 

ticularly Dr. Home's pamphlets The False Favourite disgrace^* 

jrespecting Brothers*s prophecies, T. C. 12mo. I657. 

in answer to the late Mr. Hal- Owen, Robert. This gentle* 

hed. He also wrote some of the man received the early part of hta 

^f;;horusE.es in Pkarro, compiled The education at Eton 5 from whence^ 
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in 1696, he was removed to King's would permit, solicited and ob^. 

College, Cambridge $ but was not tained an employment in a public 

admitted fellow j there being ten office of accounts, with a view to 

fellows only in his favour, and which he had taken previous cart 

nine and the provost against him. to qualify himself by a most per- 

The cause of this rejection has not feet knowledge of arithmetic in aH 

reached the present time, nor is its branches, and a great degree of 

it known what afterwards became excellence in writing all the ne<* 

of him. He wrote one dramatic cessary hands. 



piece, founded on the Grecian 
bistory, and entitled 

Hypermnestra, T. 4 to. 1703. 

OwENSoN, Miss, is the daugh- 
ter of an actor on the Dublin 
boards, of long standing and con- 
siderable reputation ; and has writ- 
ten one dramatic piece, called 

The First Attempt. CO. I8O7. 

Miss O. has likewise given to 



Notwithstanding, however, this 
grave attention to business, he still 
retained an 'inclination for, and an 
attention to, even polite literature, 
that could scarcely have been ex- 
pected 5 and, by entering into 
much conversation with foreigners 
abroad, and a close application to 
reading at home, he made himself 
master of most of the living lan- 



the world St, Clair, or The guages, more especially the French, 
Heiress of Desmond ; The Novice Italian, and Spanish j from all 



of St. Dominic ; The Wild Irish 
(jirl 5 and The Missionary, novels. 
OzELL, John. This writer, to 
whose industry, if not to his ge- 
nius, the world lies under very 
considerable obligations, received 
the first rudiments of his education 
from Mr. Shaw, an excellent gram- 
marian, and master of the free- 
school at Ashby de la Zouch, in 
lieicestershire. He afterwards 
completed his grammatical studies 
under the Reverend Mr. Mount- 
ford, of Christ's Hospital, where. 



which, as well as from the Latin 
and Greek, he has favoured tho 
world with many valuable trans-* 
lations. But, as it is in the light of 
a dramatic writer only that he has 
any claim to a place in this work, 
we shall not enter into a recapitula- 
tion of any of his pieces but thos« 
which have some connexion with 
the theatre. These, however, 
though all translations, are very 
numerous; there being included in 
them a complete English version of 
the dramatic pieces of that justly 



having attained a great degree of celebrated French writer,. Mo- 
perfection in the dead languages, liere j besides some others from 
viz. the Latin, Greek, and He- Corneille, Racine, &c. the titles 
brew, it was next the intention of of which arc to be found in th« 
his friends to have sent him to the following list : 
university of Cambridge, there to 1. The Cid] or. The Heroic 
finish his studies, with a view to Daughter, T. 12mo. 1714. 



i 



his being admitted into holy orders. 
But Mr. Ozell, averse to tlie con- 
finement of a college life, and per- 
haps disinclined to the clerical 
prof(^9sion, and desirous of being 
j^ooner brought ovit into, and set- 
tled in the world, than the regular 
l^UTBf of academical gradations 



2. Alexander the Great, Trag. 
12mo. 1714. 
' 3. Britannicu5» T. 12mo. 1714, 

4. The Litigants. Com. 12mo. 
1715. 

5. Manlius CajntoHnus. Trag. 
12mo. 1715. 

§. Caio. J. lZa», VI V^. 
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• '7. The Fair of Si. Germain. 
8vo, 1718. 

8. The Miser. Com. 12mQ. 
1732. 

9. The Plague of Riches. Com. 
12mo. 1735. 

Mr. Ozell had the good fortune 
to escape all those vicissitudes and 
anxieties in regard to pecuniary 
circumstances, which too frequent- 
ly attend on men of literary abili- 
ties j for, besides that he was, from 
his earliest setting out in life, con- 
stantly in the possession of very 
good places, having been for some 
years auditor-general of the city 
and bridge accounts ; and, to the 
time of his decease, auditor of the 
accounts of St. Pnul's cathedral 
and St. Thomas's Hospital ; all of 
them posts of considerable emolu- 
ment j a gentleman, who was a na- 
tive of the same country with him, 
who had known him from a school- 
boy, and it is said lay under par- 
ticular obligations to his family, 
dying when Mr. Ozell was in the 
very prime of life, left him such a 
fortune as would have been a com- 
peteit support for him, if he should 
at any time have chosen to retire 
from business entirely, which how- 
ever it does not appear he ever 
did. Our author died October 15, 
1743, and was buried in a vault 
of St. Mar}', Aldermaubury ; but 
what year he was born in, and 
consequf^ntly his age at the time 
of his death, are particulars that 
we dn not iind on record. 

That Mr. Ozell was rather a 
man of application than genius, 
is apparent from many circum- 
stances ; nor is any thing, perhaps, 
i stronger proof of it, than the very 
empluyment he made choice of ; 
since it has been much oftener 
seen, that men of brilliant talents 
have quitted the more sedentary 
avocdtions they have fortuitoasly 
^en bred to, than that they Via^e 



fixed on any such by their own 
election J and perhaps oar audior 
is the only instance of a person, 
even of a turn to the heavier and 
more abstruse branches of litera- 
ture, who ever chose to bury the 
greater part of his hours behind 
the desk of a compting-house. 

Notwithstanding this observa- 
tion, however, Mr. Oz^l's ' abili- 
ties, if less entertaining, were not 
perhaps less useful to the world 
than those of some other wi iters | 
for, though he produced nothing 
originally his own^ yet he has 
clothed in an English habit seve- 
ral very valuable pieces j and 
though his translation^ may not> 
perhaps, have all that elegance and 
spirit which the originals possess, 
yet, in the general it must be 
confessed that they are very just, 
and Convey, if not the poetical, at 
least the literal meaning of their 
respective authors : and indeed, it 
were rather to be wished, that this 
writer had confined himself to the 
translation of works of a more se- 
rious nature, than have engaged in 
those of humour and genius, which 
were qualities that he seemed not to 
possess himself,and therefore could 
not do justice to in others, Mo- 
liere, more particularly, is an au- 
thor of that superior genius, that 
it would require abilities almost 
equal to his own to translate him 
in such a manner as to give him, 
in the clothing of our own lan- 
guage, the perfect air and manner 
of a native. There is a peculiar 
spirit, a peculiar manner, adapted 
to the dialogue and language of 
the stage, more particularly in co- 
medy, which is only attainable by 
observation and practice, and ren- 
ders a writer of dramatic genius 
alone properly qualified for the 
translation of dramatic pieces. 
And this i^ apparently the reason 
that, \\oV«\>iv.^\axv^v5\% 'we have 
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many v^ry good comedies in our Mr. Ozell seems to have had a 
own language^ founded almost more exalted idea of his own abi- 
ipntirely on those of foreign au- lities than the world was willing 
thprs, yet but few of the pieces to allow them 3 for^ on his being 
themselvesj from which they have introduced by Mr. Pope into The 
been borrowed^ have afforded much Dunciad (for what cause^ however^ 
pleasure to the reader in the trans- does not appear)^ he published a 
lations that have appeared of them, very extraordinary advertisement^ 
Celebrated as the name of Moliere signed with his name^ in a paper 
has been for above a century past, called The JVeekly Medley, Sept. 
notwithstanding that there has 17291, in which he expresses hig 
been more than one perfect trans- resentment, and at the same time 
latiou of his works published in draws a comparison, in his own 
English 5 yet we will venture to a f- favour, between Mr. Pope and 
£nn, that his pieces are very little himself, both with respect to learn* 
known, excepting to those who, in^ and poetical genius. The ad- 
from their acquaintance with the vertisement at length may be seen 
French language, are enabled to in the notes to TAe jDz^^zciW. But 
read them in t}ie original \ nor th(5ugh we confess we cannot 
can we help hinting our wish, .that readily subscribe to this self- 
some writer of eminence would un- assumed preference, yet, as Mr* 
dertake the task, which would be- Coxeter informs us that his con- 
stow 80 valuable an addition to the versation was surprisingly agree- 
libraries of the belles lettres, and able, and his knowledge of men 
introduce M. de Moliere among and things considerable, and as it 
.the set of our intimate acquaint- is probable that, with an under- 
ances, as perfectly as Cervantes or standing somewhat above the com- 
Le Sage, and enable us to converse mon rank, he possessed a great 
as familiarly with The Miser and share of good-nature, we will 
/f^ypocAonc/riac of the one, as with readily allow, that a person of 
the Don Quixote and Gil Bias of tliis character might be much more 
the others. But this is a digression amiable than one of a greater bril- 
iot which we beg pardon, and will liancy of parts, if deficient in the^ 
therefore proceed. good qualities. 
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Jr . G. These initials are affixed explanations of these initials, has 

to a piece, called Langbaine distinguished the author 

Two Plots Discovered^ &fc. C. of a musical dramatic piece, per- 

12mo. 1742. formed in King Charles II.'s reign, 

P. P. Monsieur. In this man- entitled 
ner, but without giving us any Ariadne^ 0^eT2i, 4Vsi, \^T\, 
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V» II. Coxeter, in his notes, tas in the reigns of Henry VII. diii 

given us the full title of a very old Henry VIII. He recdved hU 

play, with these letters in the title- grammatical learning at London, 

page, called where he was born. He studied 

Appius and Firginia* T.C. 4to, logic and j:)hilosophy at Cam- 

1576. bridge, at which universil^ he re- 

Keitber Langbaine, Jacob, nor sided till he had attained the de-r 

Whincop's editor, have taken any gree of bachelor of arts, after 

notice of this play. Chetvt'ood which he went to Paris, where he 

('British Theatre, p. 21.) mentions spent several years in the Btudy of 

the piece, with the date of 1575, philosophical and oth6t leamfng, 

l)ut has not hinted at any author's took the degree of master of arts, 

same, or initials. and acquired such excellence in 

P. T. These initial letters are the French tongue, that in 1514^ 

yrinted to two plays, both publish- when a treaty of marriage was lit* 

ed in Charles II. *s reign. Though gotiated between Louis XII. King 

at fifteen years distance from each of France, and the Princess Mary^ 

other, yet it is iiot improbable they sister of King Henrjr Vlll. of 

might both be the work of the same England, Mr. Palsgrave was chosen 

person. In looking back to the to be her tutor in that language^ 

"writers of that time, w^e can find But Louis XII. dying almost im-* 

only one dramatic author whose mediately after his marriage. Fab-* 

Oiame will correspond with these grave attended his fair pupil back 

^letters, and that is Thomas Porter, to England, where he taught the 

.of whom we shall have occa- French language to many of the 

•ion to make farther mention. It young nobility, obtaincnl good 

4s indeed only conjecture ; yet, as church preferment, and was ap-* 

.the walk of writihg in both these pointed by the King one of his^ 

piecc > is the same with those which chaplains in ordinary, 
are declaredly that gentleman's. In the year 1531 he settled at 

as the dates of all come within a Oxford for some time, and the next 

reasonable compass as to time, as year was incorporated master of 

it was no uncommon practice at arts in that university, as he had 

that period for known authors to before been in that of Paris, and a- 

subscribe only initials to their few days after was admitted to thtf 

works, and lastly as Mr. Langbaine degree of bachelor of divinity, 
seems to hint at Mr. Porter's hav- At this time he waft highljT 

Ing written more than had come esteemed for his learning; and^ 

to his knowledge 3 we hope we what is very remarkable, though 

shall be pardoned, on ^11 these an Englishman, he was the first 

circumstances of probability, if we author who reduced the French 

presume to attribute these two tongue under grammatical fules^ 

pieces to him. Their respective or that had attempted to fix it to 

titles are, any kind of standard. This ho. 

1. fFitty Comlat. T.C. 4to. undertook, and executed with great 
2663. ingenuity and success, in a Iarg» 

2. French Conjuror. C. 4to. work which he published in that 
1678. language, at London, entitled 

Palsgrave, John. This learn- V Ecclaircissement de la Language, 

cd aad ancient writer flourished Franfois, Coutaining three bookj^ 
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in a ti&ck folio, 1530, to which he was one of the barons who signed 

has prefised a large introduction^ the memorable letter to Clement 

in English. So that the French the Seventh^ threatening him with 

Nation seems to stand indebted to the loss of his supremacy in £ng<* 

our country originally for that land, unless he proceeded to dis- 

universality which their language patch the King's divorce ; and i 

et present possesses, and on which having a quarrel for precedence * 

they so greatly pride themselves, with the Lord Dacre, of Gillesland, 

These works, however, would not had his pretensions confirmed by 

liave entitled him to a place in this Pnrliament. He lost the favour of 

register of authors, had he not Henry VIII. by means of his 

translated into the English a Latin daughter, who was married to 

play, written by one Will. Fullo- George Lord Rochford, brother to 

nius (an author then living at Queen Ann Bullen *, and died ia 

Hagen, in Holland), entitled the month of November 1556^ 

jicolastus. Com. 4ro. 1540. aged 80. A list of his works may 

When Mr. Palsgrave was born, be seen in Mr. Walpole's Catalogue 
or to what age he lived, are parti- of Royal and Noble Authors, vol. i, 
culars which we have not been able p. 9^, among which are several- 
to trace; yet, from the concur- tragedies and comedies, the very 
rence of various facts, we cannot names of which are lost. 
suppose him to have been much Parsons, Mrs. was the only 
Jess than sixty years of age at the daughter of Mr. Phelp, a wine- 
time of his publishing the above- merchant, in Plymouth, Devon- 
mentioned translation. shire. At an early age she mar- 

Papendick, Georob, trans- ried Mr. Parsons, a turpentine- 

lated from the German of Kot- merchant, at Stonehouse, near 

eebue, Plymouth, by whom she had a 

The Stranger. D. 8vo. 1793. numerous family j and, until the 

Parfre, Iran. Concerning breaking out of the American war, 

this person, who seems to be the lived in happiness and affluence, 

oldest dramatic author in the Eng- Mr. Parsons at that time had con- 

lish language, our biographers are tracts with Government for naval 

totally silent. He wrote one stores, and had ships in America 

piece, which has been presented to be loaded when the disturbances 

to the public in Mr. Hawkins's broke out ; two were detained in 

Colkction of Old Plays, and is the country, two sent home in 

called ballast; and this great loss and 

Cimdlemas Day ; or. The Kill- disappointment was the first blow 

ing (ff the Children of Israel. A to their prosperity -, being com- 

Mysteiy. 15 id. Printed 1773. pelled to resort to the London 

FAiiKi^R, Henry, Lord Mor- markets to fulfil the contracts, at 

LtT, was the son of Sir William considerable loss and disadvantage. 

Parker, by Alice, sister qf Level, In consequence of these unpleasant 

fjOfd Morley, by which title this circumstances, Mr. Parsons thought , 

Henty was sumnioned to Parlia- it advisable to remove his family 

itaent, in the twenty-first of Henry from Stonehouse to the neighbour- 

the Eighth. Except being a pretty hood of London, near Bow Bridge, 

Tolominous author, w^findhothing to the house formerly known •as 

remarkable of bim, bat that he t\ie Bow Ghina House. At tK^ 

VOL. I. o 
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place he built warehouses^ small the same department* Bdt th* 
dwellings for workmen, erected health of Mr. Parsons visibly de- 
stills, and other expensive works, clined ; the total Ipss of a hand- 
nearly to the amount of his re- some fortune, his anxiety for tbtt 
maining fortune 5 and, for ihree provision of eight children bom 
years, had every prospect of sue- to happier prospects, and a con- 
cess. About the expiration of that sciousness of his broken con- 
time, in the year 1782, a dread- stitution, and inability to leave any 
fill fire broke out in the still- house, thing for his family, all together 
then filled with spirits of turpen- occasioned a depression of spirits, 
tine, tar, and pitch, which soon which brought on a paralytic af- 
destroyed all the buildings and fection, under which he languish- 
their contents ; and unfortunately ed nearly three years, >vhen a- 
communicated to a large quantity second stroke terminated his exist- 
of stores, rolled out from distant ence 5 by which Mrs. Parsoift was 
warehouses, for the purpose of be- left, with her young family^ whoU 
ing shipped the next tide, and en- ly unprovided for, and dependent 
tirely consumed them ; and, in all on her exertions alone for their 
probability, the town of Bow was future subsistence. In ciroum- 
taved from the conflagration, by stances like these, involved in pe- 
the orders Mrs. Parsons gave to cuniary difficulties, she had no 
pull down the workmen's houses, resource but to become a candi- 
and stifle the fire. Mr. Parsons date for public favour as an author, 
happened to be in town, and re- It was imperious necessity^ not 
turned only to witness his entire inclination, or vanity, that led 
ruin — for, unhappily, the still- Mrs. Parsons to take up the pen j 
houses and annexed buildings, and and the liberal indulgence she met 
the stores drawn round them for with from her friends and th« 
convenience of being shipped in a public, encouraged her to proceed 
few hours, had no^ claims on the in her employment, while strug- 
insurers, only the warehouses and glingwith many sorrows and heavy 
goods in them being insured, afflictions. In the beginning of 
This dreadful blow, and a combi- this war she lost a very promising 
nation of unpleasant events at- youth by the yellow fever, off St. 
tached to it, compelled Mr. Par- Domingo 3 about 1803, a most ami- 
sons to relinquish business; and able daughter, wife of an eminent 
having, a few months previous to surgeon ; and, in 1804, her only 
this accident, had the misfortune surviving son, a brave and deserv- 
to lose their eldest son in Jamaica*, ing young officer, just appointed to 
who hadjustbeen made a captain of the command of His Majesty's 
marines; domestic sorrows, added gun-vessel the Hecate, who un- 
to the loss of his remaining pro- happily perished in a gale of wind, 
perty, had an effect upon the spi- ofl'WhitstableBay. Mrs. Parsons 
rits of Mr. Parsons, which he had then four daughters left, all 
never recovered. He obtained a married 5 one to a Norwegian 
place at St. James's, in the Lord merchant ; another to Henry Mar- 
Qhamberlain's department ; and tin, Esq. a wholesale ironmonger, 
soon after, through the favour of near Smithfi.eld Bars, now retired 
the Marchioness of Salisbury, Mrs. from business ; a third to an officer 
Parsons had also a small place, in in the garrison at Gibraltar) and a 
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fourth to a gentleman of rank and 
fortune in Copenhagen. 

Mrs. Parsons wrote above sixty 
volu'ues of novels, viz. Memoirs 
of Miss Meredith, 2 vols, j The 
EiTors of Education, 3 vols. ', The 
Castle (f IVblfenhach, 2 vols. 5 El- 
len and Julia, 2 vols. ; Lucy, 3 
vols.; The Voluntary Kvlle,5 vols.; 
ffbmaji as she should he, 4 vols. ; 
The Girl oftht* Mountains, 4 vols ; 
JVomen as they are, 4 vols, j The 
Mysterious JFarning, 4 volsi ; j4n 
old Friend with a new Face, 3 vols. 5 
Anecdotes of two well-hnoivn Fami- 
lies, 3 vols.; The Fat ley of St. Go- 
thard, 3 voK. ; The Miser and his affixed to 



gentleman, at the time of his death, 
which happened on the 20th of 
March 1748, was usher of the 
Charter-house school. He super- 
intended some editions of Hederic's 
Lexicon and Ainsworth's Diction^ 
ary, and gave to the public 

A Complete Translation of Te- 
rence, 2 vols. 8vo. 1745. 

Patsall, , is said to have 

written 

Marcus Tullius Cicero. T. 
A specimen of it was published in 
The Oxford Magazine, for January 
1773. 

Paul, George. This name is 



Family, A vols. ; The Peasant of 
Ardenne For est, 4^01^.) The Myste- 
rious Visits, 4 vo\^.', Murray House, 
3 vols. ; Love and Gratitude ; or. 
Traits of the Human Heart, 3 vols. 
We believe that she also wrote 
The Wise Ones bub 6 led; or. Lovers 
Triumphant, 2 vols. ; and another 
novel, entitled Rosetta. But her 
claim to a place in this work she 
owes to 

The Intrigues of a Moriiing, F. 
8vo. 1792. 

. This lady died at Laytotistone, 
Feb. 5, 1811. 

Paterson, William, was a 
native of Scotland, and an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Thomson, the 
author of The Seasons. When 
that gentleman received his ap- 
pointment of surveyor of the Lee- 
ward Islands, he made Mr. Pa- 
terson his deputy; and on Mr.- 
Thomson's death he succeeded 
him in that office. He wrote one 
play, called 

AmiiniMS. T. 8vq. 1740. 

Paton, . A Scotch gen- 
tleman, who printed one piece at 
Edinburgh, called 

IFilliam and Lucy, O. 8vo. 

PArBicK. Dr. Samuel. This 



The Antichristian Opera, 1755. 

Payne, Nevil. An author 
who lived in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, and was the re- 
puted writer of three plays, called, 

1. The Fatal Jealousy . T. 4to, 
16/3. 

2. The Morning Ramble. C. 
41:0. 1673. 

3. Thii Siege of Constantinople^ 
T. 4lo. J 675. 

Pi^.APs, William. Langbaine, 
who lived the nearesc to the time of 
publication of ihe dramatic piece 
we are 0:1 the point of mentioningn-.' 
has inserted it in his Catalogue of 
Plays by unknown Authors, and 
only tells us, that it was supposed 
by Kirkman, but on whnt ground 
he knows not, to have been writ- 
ten by one Peaps. Jacob, Gildon, 
and Whincop, however, have, on 
this authority, positively affixed the 
right of it to that name. But 
Chetwood, in his British Theatre, 
has gone still farther, and annexed 
the Christian name we have made 
use of at the head of this article. 
How far he is right in this parti- 
cular, or on what foundation he 
has so done, we know not. It is, 
however, agreed by all the writers, 
that our author lived iu the rei^ 
o o 2i 
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ef Charles I. and was a student at tershire. In the same year he sue- 
Eton^ as also thltntoa^ piece was ceeded to the rectory of Goadby 
composed when he was .but seven- Marwood^ also in Leicestershire, 
teen years of age; which inforraa- and died there the 13th of August 
tion they derive from the title- 1743 -, having published one dra- 
page and preface to the piece itself, ma, called 
It is entiUed Herod the Great, D.P. 4to. 1 740. 

Love in its Ecstacy, Past. 4to. Printedinavolume,entitled"iV«i/ 
1649. " Memoirs of the Life and poetical 

Coxeter, in his MS. notes, has " IForks of Mr, John Milton.*' 
made a query with regard to the His publication, entitled Deside* 
spelling of the author's name, sup- rata Curiosa, the most useful and 
posing that it might have been entertaining of any which he pro- 
one Pepys, of Cottenham, in Cam- duced, was reprinted, in quarto, by 
bridgeshire, of which family was T. Evans, in 1779- [See BibBotk, 
Secretary Pepys. Topogr. Brit. No. 50, p. 450, and 

Pearcb, William, a pretty No. 51, p. 1100, liog. It U 
successful dramatic writer, but of proper to observe, that his epitaph, 
whose life we have not been able which is printed in p. 1 110, states 
to learn any particulars. His pieces that he was a prebendary of Lin- 
for the stage are as follow : coin, and that he died on the 9th 

1 . The Nunnery. C. O. [Songs of July 1 753. We have given the 
only.] 8vo. 1785. date of his death from the periodi- 

2. Midnight Wanderers. C. O. cal publications of August 1743 ; 
Svo. 1793. and therefore 1753 must be an 

3. Arrived at Portsmouth. M. error of the engraver.] 

E. 1794. N. P. Peelb, Gbohge, M.A. Thi* 

4. Netley Abbey. Op. F. 8vo. poet, who flourished in the reign 
1794. of dueen Elizabeth, was a native 

5. IVindsor Castle. Op. Svo. of Devonshire ; from whence being 
179^* sent to Broadgate*s Hall, he was 

^^ 6. Hartford Bridge, Op. F. some time aftervB'ard made a stu- 
8vo. 1 796. dent of Christ Church College, Ox- 
He seems to have had a piece in ford, about the year 1573, where, 
preparation for the stage, but after going through all the several 
which never appeared, called, forms of logic and philosophy, 

7. The Fall of Harold. Dr. and taking all the necessary steps. 

Bom. 179^* N.P. he was admitted to his master of 

Peck, Francis. Ofthislabo- arts degree in 1 579. After this it 

rious compiler but little is known, appears that he removed to Lon- 

He was born at Stamford, in Lin- don, where he became the city 

colnshire, on the 4th day of May poet, and had the ordering of th© 

1692, and received his education pageants. He lived on the Bank 

at Trinity College, Cambridge, Side, over-against Black Friars, and 

where he took the degrees of maintained the estimation in his 

bachelor of arts, 171^« and mas- poetical capacity which he had ac* 

ter of arts, 1727* In 172I he quired at the university, and which 

was curate of King*s Clifton, in seems to have been oif no incon- 

the county of Northampton ; and siderable rank. He was a good 

io J/25^ of £astwell> in Leices- pastoral poet; and Wood inforair 
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'il8> that his plays were not only 
often acted with great applause in 
his lifetime, but did also endure 
readings with due commendation, 
many years after his death. He 
speaks of him, however, as a more 
voluminous writer in that way than 
he appears to have been, mention- 
ing his dramatic pieces by the dis- 
tinction of tragedies and comedies, 
and has given us a list of those 
which he says he had seen 5 but in 
this he must have made some mis- 
take, as he has divided the several 
Incidents in one of them, viz. his 
JEdward I, in such manner as to 
make the Life of Llewellin, and the 
Sinking of Queen Elinor, two de- 
tached and separate pieces of them- 
selves 5 the error of which will be 
seen in the perusal of the whole 
title of this play. (See Vol. II. 
Edward I.) He, moreover, tells 
us, that the last-mentioned piece, 
together with a ballad on the same 
subject, was, in his time> usually 
sold by the common ballad-mon- 
gers. The real titles of the plays 
written by this author, of which 
five only are known, are. 

1. The Arraignment of Paris, 
D. P. 4to. 1584. 

2. J^ivard the First. 4to. 1593 ; 

3. The Old Wives' Tale. C 
1595. 

4. The Love of King David and 
Fair BeiJisahe. T. 4to. 1599.H.O. 

5. The Turkish Mahomet and 
Hiren the Faire Greek, N. P. See 
Vol. III. p. 359. 

Peele was also author of the 
Pageants of 1585, 159O, 1591. 
See Vol. III. art. Pageants. 

Wood and Winstanley, mis- 
guided by former catalogues, have 
attributed to him another tragedy, 
entitled 

Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, 
But this Langb^ne assure^ us was 



written by Chapman, he himself 
having the play in his possessioo, 
with that author*s name to it. 

About the year 1593, Peele 
seeths to have been taken into the 
patronage of the Earl of Northum- 
■ berland, to whom he dedicated, iQ 
that year, The Honour of the Garter , 
a Poem Gratulatorie — the Firstling 
consecrated to his noble name. He 
was almost as famous for his tricks 
and merry pranks as Scoggan, 
Skelton, or Dick Tarleton 5 and as 
there are books of theirs in print^ 
so there is one of his called, 
Merrie conceited Jests of George 
Peele, Gent, sometime Student m 
Oxford; wherein is shewed the 
Course of his Life how he lived, bfc, 
4to. 1627, These jests, as they 
are called, might with more pro-* 
priety be termed the tricks of 9 
sharper. Peele died before the' 
year 1598. Meres, in his lVit*$ 
Treasury, p. 286, says, " As Ana- 
'' creon died by the pot, so George 
'' Peele by the pox." Oldys says, 
he left behind him a wife and a 
daughter. He seems to have been 
a person of a very irregular life j 
and Mr. Steevens, with great pro- 
bability, supposes that the char«Qi» 
ter of George Pieboard, in The 
Puritan, was designed as a repre^ 
sentative of Greorge Peele. See a 
note on that comedy, p. 587, as 
published by Mr. Malone, 8vo. 
178O. 

Pembroke, Countess of. Se^ 
Herbert, Mary. 

Pbnn, John, is a grandson, we 
believe, of the memorable gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, and has pub- 
lished one play, viz. 

The Battle of Eddington, Trag. 
8vo. 1792; 1796. 
To the second edition are append- 
ed Letters on the Drama, 

Mr. Pehn has also published a 
?olame of Poetical TiasuAaSc^^^i:^ 

003 
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and Miscellanies, containing many 
odes and sonnet«« from Petrarch. 
Pennecuik,Alexandlk,\v rote 
Corydon and Cochrania, Past. 
J723. 

Penny, . Anne. This lady's 
first husband was Captain Hugh 
Christian, a gallant naval officer, 
who commanded the batteries at 
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In 1771 his Lordship published, 
anonymously, in 4lo. The Hitvi'U 
of IVarkworth, a Northuniberland 
ballad. 

Pkstell, Thomas, vicar of 
Packington, in Leicestershire, was 
autlior ofa Latin play, called 

Versipellis. C. l631. N. P. 
See Mr. Nichols's valuable Hw/ory 



Rhode Island when Count D'Es- of Leicestershire. 

taing was repulsed. Her second This worthy old man (sjys Mr. 

husband also was in the navy, Nichols) appears to have tasted bit- 

and had the misfortun>? to lose one terly of the cup of afRiciion Fiom 

of his legs; in consideration of 1638 to 1C'40, we find him con- 

which he obtained a small pen- tinually employed in preaching be- 

sion. She was much esteemed by fore the King, at Oatlands, and at 

Dr. Johnson; and, in some verses the court; and in 1040 before 

to her memory, written by Mr. *' the council of King and Lords 

Hanway, is represented in a very " at York.'* In or befcre l644 

amiable light,, and as one who had he resigned the vicarage of Pack- 



long tried affliction's healing rod. 
She died the 24th of March 1/84, 
aged 53 years, having published a 
volume of poems, by subscription, 
in 4to. 1771 ; ^tid solicited the 
patronage of Dr. Johnson to a 
second volume, which never ap- 
peared. In the former is con- 
tained 

The Birth-Day. An Entertain- 
ment of three acts. 

Percy, Thomas, D. D. Bishop 
of Dromore in Ireland. This ve- 
nerable prelate was many years 
one of H's Majesty's chaj)lains in 
ordinary, and aLo dean of Carlisle, 
rector of Wilbye, and vicar of 
Easton-Mauduit in Northampton- 
shire. He is better known by that 
excellent publication. The Bi'/ic/ves 
of Ancient English Poetry, 1/65, 
in 3 vols. J2mo. which was ihe 
amusement of his leisure hours 
{3d edit. 1775), than by the piece 
which brings his name into the 
present work, viz. 

The Little Orphxin of the House 
of Chao. T. Printed in Miscel- 
laneous Pieces relating to the Chi- 
nese, 12mo: 2 vols. 17^2. 



ington to his son ; whose name in 
that year first appears in the re- 
gister. By a letter written to Sir 
George Gretiley, about 1645, it 
appears that he had then *' long 
** resigned his means of Packing- 
** ton to his eldest son ; and had 
" been Tobbed and plundered of 
" goods (aln)ost all) five several 
" times, besides cattle." The fol- 
lowing particulars of him were 
communicated by his grand-daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Sarah Muglestofi : *' I 
** have heard my mother say, Mr. 
*' Peg^ (which was the usurper's^ 
" name) came into Packington 
** church, in time of divine service, 
*' wirh a troop of soldiers, with 
" their pistols cocked, and held 
" them to my grandfather's breast 
** when he was reading prayers. 
*• He said, ' Gentlemen, use no 
'* violence ; here is none will re- 
** sist you.* ^,0 they took away 
'^ the Con.mon-Prayer Book, and 
" laid a ballad in its place. My 
'* grandfather went and sat with 
'* his wife and children, and beard 
'* Mr. Pegg read an account of all 
*' his faiilts, for which he was 
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^ turned out, concluding, * And so terson in the market-place at Col* 

'* God has justly spewed him out of Chester, who made his demand, 

" his mouth.' Mr. Pegg went then as he had done many times before. 

*' into the pulpit, and took his text. The debtor, turning peevishly from 

" ' I AM bath sent me unto you/ him, said, " Hang it, I *ll pay you 

" My grandfather was several '* to-day in ^ome shape or other:* 

times imprisoned for christen- Mr. Peterson good- humouredly re- 

ing a child and marrying, and joined, " I shall be much obliged 

*^ for not keeping parliament feasts '' to you, Tom, to let it be as like 

*' and thanksgiving days.'* '' two shillings as you canr 

Peterson, Joseph, was an ac- He was interred at St. Edmond's- 

tor long attached to the Norwich Bury 5 and on his grave-stone are 

company, and of great versatility the words of his final exit, 

of talent 3 for, as we have been in- A similar end was that of Mr. 

formed by Mr. Moody, who knew John Palmer, of Drury Lane The- 

him well, he looked the perfect atre. On the 2d of August 1793, 

gentleman on the stage, fenced while performing in the play of 

and danced elegantly, excelled in The Stranger at the Liverpool the- 

the parts of Sciolto (Fair PenitentJ, atre, after uttering the line, 

and Sir Charles Raymond (Found- ,, ^hcre is another and a better world/' 
ling), and was also a very good 

harlequin. he fell on his back, heaved a con- 
He made his debut (as Lord vulsive sigh, and instantly expired. 
Foppington) at Goodman's Fields See also Z/vra. 
theatre, under Mr. GifFard 5 and It would seem that Mr. Moody 
played the part of Buckingham had been a second time destined 
when Mr. Garrick made his entree to receive the last breath of a fel- 
in Richard the Third. low-performer. According to Mr. 
His end was somewhat remark- Davies (Life of Garrick, ch. xxxii.), 
able. In October 1758 he was Mrs. Jefferson, an actress, the most 
performing the Duke in Measure complete figure, for beauty of 
for Measure, which he played in a countenance and symmetry o^ 
masterly style. Mr. Moody was form, that he ever beheld, while 
the Claudio; and in the third act, looking on a dance that was prac- 
where (as the Friar) he was pre- tising at the Plymouth theatre, 
paring Claudio for execution the was seized, in the midst of a 
next morning, at these words, hearty laugh, with a sudden pain, 

« Reason thu^ with life: and expired in the arms of Mr. 

" If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing Moody, who happened to stand 

" T^at none but tools v/ould keep : a by, and saved her from falling on 

breath thou art " j^g ground. 

here he dropped into Mr. Moody's Mr. Peterson wrote one drama, 

arms, and never spoke more ! entitled 

He was in private life a gen- The Raree Show ; or. The For 

tlemanly, affable, and good-na- trapt. O. 8vo. 1739. Printed 

tured man, and much beloved, at York. 

The following anecdote exhibits Philips, Ambrose, was de« 

him as a humourist : A brother co- scended from a very ancient and 

median, who was in his books the considerable family of that name 

capital sum of 2*. was met by Pe- in Leicestershire. Hfe '^^a X^rOk 

o o 4 
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about the year 1671, and received 
his edacation at St. John*s College, 
Cambridge. From the manner in 
which Mr. Pope mentions him, 
in the treatise on the Bathos, as 
a zealous Protestant deacon, he 
fceems to have been intended for 
the church, and to have taken the 
first orders therein. During his 
stay at the university he wrote his 
Pastorals, which acquired him at 
the time a high reputation, con- 
cerning the merits of which the 
critical world has since been much 
divided. He also, in J7^» pub- 
lished a life of John Williams, lord 
keeper of the great seal. Bishop of 
Lincoln, and Archbishop of York, 
in the reigns of King James and 
Charles I. in which are related 
some remarkable occurrences in 
those times, both in church and 
state; with an appendix, giving 
an account of his benefactions to 
St. John's College. This work 
Cibber seems to imagine Mr. Phi- 
lips made use of, the better to di- 
vulge his own political principles j 
which, in the course of it, he had 
a free opportunity of doing ; as the 
Archbishop, who is the hero of 
bis work, was a strong opponent 
to the high church measures. 

"When he quitted the university, 
and came to London, he became a 
constant attendant at, and one of 
the wits of. Button's coffee-house, 
where he obtained the friendship 
and intimacy of many of the cele- 
brated geniuses of that age, more 
particularly of Sir Richard Steele, 
who, in the first volume of his 
Tatler, has inserted a little poem 
of Mr. Philips's, which he calls a 
Winter Piece y dated from Copen- 
hagen, and addressed to the Earl of 
Dorset, on which he bestows the 
highest encomiums ; and, indeed, 
so much justice is there in these 
bis o^xsoiendations^ that even Mr<. 
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Pope himself, who, for reasons that 
we shall presently mention, had a- 
fixed aversion for the author, while 
he affected to despise his other 
works, used always to except this 
from the number. The first dis- 
like Mr. Pope conceived against 
Mr. Philips, proceeded from that 
jealousy of fame which was so con- 
spicuous in the character of that 
great poet j for Sir Richard Steele, 
who, as we have before observed, 
was an admirer of JPhilips, had 
taken so strong a liking to the 
pastorals of the latter, as to have 
formed a design for a critical com- 
parison of them with those of Pope, 
in the conclusion of which the pre*> 
ference was to have been given to 
Philips. This design, however, 
coming to Mr. Pope's knowledge, 
that gentleman, who could not 
bear a rival near the thron^^ deter- 
mined to ward off the stroke by a 
stratagem of the most artful kind, 
which was no other than taking 
the same task on himself, and, in a 
paper in The Guardian, by draw- 
ing the like comparison, and giv- 
ing a like preference, but on prin- 
ciples of criticism apparently falla- 
cious, to point out the absurdity of 
such a judgment. However, not- 
withstanding the ridicule that was 
drawn on him in consequence of 
his appearing as it were in compe^ 
tition with so powerful an antago- 
nist, we cannot help giving it as 
our opinion, that there are, in some 
parts of Philips's pastorals, certain 
strokes of nature, and a degree of 
simplicity, that are much better 
suited to the purposes of pastoral, 
than the more correctly turned 
periods of Mr. Pope's versification* 
Mr. Philips and Mr. Pope being 
of different political principles, 
was another cause of enmity be- 
tween them, which arose at lengUi 
to so great a. height^ that tbft foi;- 
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mer, finding his antagonist too 
bard for him at the weapon of wit, 
hd^d even deternoined on nnaking 
use of a rougher kind of argument^ 
for which purpose he went so 
^ as to hang up a rod at Button's 
{or the chastisement of his adver- 
sary whenever he should come thi- 
ther 5 which, however, Mr. Pope 
declining to do, avoided the argu- 
mentum bacuUnum, in which he 
would^ no doubt^ have found him- 
self on the weakest side of the 
question. 

Besides Mr. Pope, there were 
some other writers who have writ- 
ten in burlesque of Mr. Philips*s 
poetry, which was singular in its 
manner, and not difHcult to imitate^ 
particularly Mr. Henry Carey, who, 
by some lines in Philips*s style, and 
which were for a time thought 
to be Dean Swift's, fixed on that 
author the name of Namby Pam- 
by ', and Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
'Esq. in his poem called A Pipe of 
Tobacco, which, however, is writ- 
ten with great good humour, and, 
though Intended to burlesque, is by 
no means designed to ridicule Mr. 
Philips, he having taken the very 
same liberty with Swift, Pope, 
Thomson, Young, and Gibber. 

As a dramatic writer, pur author 
has certainly considerable merit. 
All his pieces of that kind met with 
success ; and one of them is still 
a standard of entertainment at the 
theatres. The titles of them all, 

eing three in number, are, 

1. Distrest Mother. T. 4to. 
1712. 

2. The Briton. T. 8vo. 1722. 

3. Humphrey Duke of Gloucester^ 
T. 8vo. 1723. 

Mr. Philips*s circumstances were 
ID general, through his life, not 
enly easy, but rather afSuent, in 
cpusequence of his being connect- 



ed, by his political principles, with 
persons of great rank and conse- 
quence. He was concerned with 
Dr. Hugh Boulter, afterwardsArch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Right Ho- 
nourable Richard West, Esq. lord- 
chancellor of Ireland, the Rev. Mr. 
Gilbert Burnet, and the Rev. Mr. 
Henry Stevens, in writing a series 
of papers called The Free-Thinker, 
which were all published together 
by Mr. Philips, in three volumes 
in octavo. In the latter part «f 
Queen Anne's reign, be was se- 
cretary to the Hanover club; a 'set 
of noblemen and gentlemen, who 
had formed an association in ho- 
nour of that succession, and for the 
support of its interests, and who 
used particularly to distinguish ia 
their toasts such of the fair-sex as 
were most zealously attached to the 
illustrious House of Brunswick. In 
honour of which ladies our bard 
wrote the following lines : 

'* While these, the chosen beauties of 

our isle, i 

** Propitious on the cause of freedom 

smile ; 
** The rash Pretender's hopes we may 

despise, 
'* And trust Britannia's safety to Mr 

eyes. 

Mr. Philips*s station i« this club, 
together with the zeal shown in his 
writings, recommending him to the 
notice and favour of the new go- 
vernment, he was, soon after the 
accession of King George I. put 
into the commission of the peace ; 
and, in 1717> appointed one of the 
commissioners of the lottery : and, 
on his friend Dr. Boulter's b^ing 
made primate of Ireland, he ac« 
companied that prelate across St. 
George's Channel, where he had 
considerable preferments bestowed 
on him, and was elected a membei' 
of the House of Cooimons there. 
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as representative for the county of the author received a handsome 

Armagh. In Sept. 1734 he was present from the Government in 

appointed register of the Preroga- consideration of ihem. The com- 

tive Court in Dublin. piler of Whincop's catalogue seema 

At length, having purchased an to surmise, that this name of Phi- 
annuity for life of four hundred lips was not a real, but only an 
pounds, he came over to Eng- assumed one j Sncl Curll, in an ad- 
land some time in the year 1748, vertisement to the play of The 
but did not long enjoy his for- Maid's the Mistress, ^L^cnh&sihcva 
tune, being struck with a palsy, toDr. Sewell. But on what ground 
of which he died June 18, 1749, this supposition and assertion are 
in his seventy-eighth year, at his built, does not appear, nor can a 
lodgings near Vauxhall. reason easily be suggested, why an 

** Of his personal character (says author, who only wrote in con- 

'* Dr. Johnson) all I have heard tempt of an unjustifiable rebellion, 

'* is, that he was eminent for and in ridicule of the professed or 

*' bravery and skill in the sword, detected enemies of a just and an 

" and that in conversation he was amiable monarch, should either be 

*' solemn and pompous." He is afraid or ashamed of as openly de- 

somewhere called Quaker Philips, daring his name as his opinions. 

but, however, appears to have Be this as it may, the titles of the 

been a man of integrity; for the^ pieces, published under his name, 

late Paul Whitehead relates that, are as follow : 

when Mr. Addison was Secretary 1. Earl of Mar marred. F. 8vo, 

of State, Philips applied to him 1715, 171(5. 

for some preferment, but was 2. Pretender s Flight, F. 8vo. 

coolly answered, that itwasthought \y\Qi 

that he was already provided for 3. Inqumtion. F. 8vo. 1717* 

by being made a justice for West- Philips, Katherine, was the 

minster. To this observation our dau};hter of Mr. Fowler, a mer- 

author, with some indignation, re- chant of London, and was born 

plied, *' Though poetry was a Jan. 1, l631. She was educated 

'* trade he could not live by, yet at a boarding-school in Hackney, 

** be scorned to owe subsistence to where she very early distinguished 

" another which he ought not to herself for her skill in poetry. She 

" Jive by." was married, while very young. 

Philips, John. This name is to James Philips, of Cardigan, 
put to the three following pieces, Esq. and afterwards went with the 
none of which were ever acted. Viscountess of Duncimnon into 
The first two of them, however, Ireland. This amiable lady died 
being written entirely on party of the small-pox in London, June 
subjects, and at a time when every 22, l6()4, to the regret of all who 
act of zeal shown for the interest knew her; and, among many 
of the House of Hanover, which others, the great Cowley, who ex- 
was as yet not so firmly establish- pressed his respect for her me- 
ed in the hearts of the people mor>', by an elegant ode upon her 
as it has since most happily and death. Her works were printed 
most deservedly been, met with in 8vo. l664, in folio, under the 
» generous and kind return. Mr. title of, *' Poems by the most de- 
Chetwood has informed us, that " secvedly admired Mrs. Katherine 
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Philips, the matchless Orinda," 
1667. There was likewise an- 
other folio edition in 1(^69, an- 
other in 16/8, and one in 8vo. 
1710. In 1705 a small volume of 
her letters to Sir Charles Cotlerel 
were printed under the title of 
•' Letters from Orinda to Poli- 
*'archus;** the editor of which 
tells us, that ^' they were the ef- 
*' feet of an happy intimacy 
*' between herself and the late 
** famous Poliarchusj and are an 
•' admirable pattern for the pleas- 
'' ing correspondence of a virtuous 
*' friendship. They will suflicient- 
'' \y instruct us, how an inter- 
*' course of writing between per- 
*' sons of different sexes ought to 

be managed with delight and 

innocence j and teach the world 
" not to load such a commerce 
" with censure and detraction, 
*' when it is removed at such a dis- 
" tance from even the appearance 
''of guilt." 

She wrote two plays, viz. 

1. Pompey, T. 4to. J6(53. 

2. Horace. T. Fol. 1667. 
Phillips, Edward. Of this 

gentleman we can trace nothing 
further than his name 3 that he was 
of Cambridge; that he was a 
writer of the last reign, and pro- 
duced five little dramatic pieces, 
entitled, 

l.TheChamlei'maid, B.O. Svo. 
1730. 

2.TheModLawyer.B.O. Svo. 
1733. 

3. The Livery Rake and Country 
Lass. B. O. Svo. 1733. 

4. T/ie Royal Chace-, or. Merlin's 
Cave, Svo. j736. 

5. Britons strike home-, or, The 
Sailors' Rehearsal. B. F. Svo. 

J 739. 

Phillips, R. This writer's 
name is mentioned by Coxeter, as 
author of a series of poetical stories. 
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printed in 4to. 1683, under tli« 
title of The J^^ictory of Cupid over 
the Gods and Goddesses ; and of on/a 
dramatic piece, entitled 

Fatal Inconstancy, Trag. 4to. 
1701. 

Phillips, Thomas, This au- 
thor produced two dramas, en- 
titled, 

1. Love and Glory, M. Svo. 
1734. 

2. The Rival Captains. B. O, 
1736. N. P. 

He died March 8, 1739. 

Phillips, William. Whether 
this gentleman was a native of 
Ireland or not, is not ascertained j 
but Jacob has informed us thiit he 
was educated in that kirigdom, 
and that he wrote a play, en- 
titled, 

1. The Revengeful Queen. T. 
4to. \6gS. 

Mears ascribes to him, 

2. Alcamenes and Menelipjxi, T. 

The compiler of Whincop's ca- 
talogue afterwards gives us the 
name of another gentleman, whom 
he styles 

Phillips, Captain William; 
which gentleman, he informs ua, 
was the author of another tragedy, 
entitled, 

3. Hihernia Freed, Svo. 172^2.. 
This play, however, Coxeter, in 
his MS. notes on Jacob, has in- 
serted as the work of the fore- 
going gentleman 5 Mears, and after 
him Clietwood, in his British The-^ 
atre, have gone still further, making 
mention of anotlier piece also, by 
the title of, 

4. St. Stephen's Green, Com. 
ascribing the 1st, 3d, and 4th of 
these plays indiscriminately to a 
William Phillips, Esq. And to 
these may be added another, en- 
titled, 

5. Belisarius. T. Svo, 1724. 
As we have xftA^ouVo>a^v«^^ ^^ 
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stithor of the first piece to have totally separated, in consequence 
been an Irishman, and that the of an accidental discovery which 
second and third have an apparent Mr. Pilkington made of a gentle- 
reference to that country, it ap- man in his wife's bedchamber. 
{>ears probable that these authors Of this affair, however, Mrs. Pilk- 
are one and the same person. The ington, in her celebrated Memoiri 
only objection to that opinion is, of her own iife, gives such an 
thedistanceof time between 1^8, account, as would persuade her 
the date of the first play, and 1722, readers to believe that, in reality, 
which is that affixed to the earliest nothing criminal passed between 
of the other. Bat, as we find a her and the gentleman ; but, Cre- 
difference only in the title of the dat Judaeus Apella. 
gentleman at the several periods. After this unlucky affair, Mrs* 
It is not at all improbable that The Pilkington had recourse to her pen 
Revengeful Queen might have been for support, and raised a very 
written before the author had taken considerable subscription for her 
c» himself the military profession. Memoirs, which are extremely en- 
the employment of which might tertaining, particularly on account 

St a stop to that attachment to the of the many lively anecdotes she 
uses, which afterwards, in times has given of Dean Swift, with 
of peace and recess from martial whom she had the honour of being 
business, he could not avoid in- very intimate, 
dulging himself by returning to. This unhappy but ingenious wo- 
This author died Dec. 12, 1734. man died, in great penury, in July 
PiBRsoN, Thomas. This per- 1750; having had recourse to the 
son was formerly a blacksmith, a bottle, in order to drown her sor- 
watchmaker, a schoolmaster, &c. rows j by which it is thought she 
fit Stokesley, in Cleveland. He shortened her days. She departed 
afterwards had a little place in the at the age of 39, leaving several 
Custom-house at Stockton, where children to take their chance in the 
he died the ^Otii of August 1791. wide world; for her husband re- 
He wrote a poem, called Rosehury nounced them at the same time 
Topping ; and one play, entitled that he renounced her. John, her 
The Treacherous Son-in-Law, eldest son, turned out also some- 
Trag. 8vo. 178(5. Printed at thing of a poet ; and has likewise 
Stockton. published his Memoirs. He died 

PiGUENiT, D. J. A person of in the year 17^3. 
this name wrote Mrs. Pilkington, besides her 
Don Quixote. M. E. 8vo. 1774. other poems and her memoirs, 
Pilkington, Mrs. L^titia, was author of one ^urlesqne dra- 
a Uiitive of Dublin, was born in matic piece, entitled, 
1712. Her father was Dr. Van- 1. T/ie Turkish Court-, or. The 
lewin, an eminent physician of London * Prentice, Acted in Dub- 
that city. Our authoress was mar- lin, 1748. N. P. 
ried, very young, to the Rev. Mr. 2. One act of The Roman Father, 
Matthew Pilkington, who was also a Tragedy, printed in her Me- 
a poet of no inconsiderable merit, moirs. 

This pair of wits, as is but too Pilon, Frederick, was born 

often the case, lived very unhap- at Cork in Ireland, and at a very 

p'ily togciiio^ i and at length were early age distinguished for hia cla&« 
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tacsl attainments, and a great dis- Hamlet, as performed ly Mr. Hen^ 
play of abilities in oratory. Before derson, procured the friendship 
he reached his twentieth year, he and patronage of Mr. Colman. 
was sent to Edinburgh, to study He was fortunate in adapting tern- 
medicine 5 but finding little grati- porary subjects to the stage, and 
fication in the attendance on lee- in that line had some success. If 
lures, and less in the inspection of his pieces do not display much in- 
anatomical subjects, he turned to genuity or invention, or afford any 
pursuits more consonant to his considerable share of satisfaction 
feelings, and determined to in- to the auditor or reader, it should 



dulge his partiality for the Muses> 
by going on the stage. To his 
fuccess as an actor, however, there 
were obstacles which genius could 
not subdue, nor even industry re- 
move ; his voice was deficient in 
melody, and his figure wanted 



be remembered that all of them arc 
evidently the productions of haste^ 
intended merely to take the ad- 
vantage of some temporary public 
event, which would not allow of op- 
portunity for the corrections of lei- 
sure or judgment, and therefore 



frace and importance. He made entitled to much indulgence. At 

is first appearance at the Edin- length, by pecuniary embarrass- 

burgh theatre, in Oroonoko : his ments, Pilon was obliged to retire 

conception was good, and his dis- to France. During his absence 

Crimination far beyond the mecha- there, however, affairs were ac- 

nism of general acting; but his commodated by his friends, and 



defects were too obvious, and a 
few trials convinced him that he 
could never succeed on the stage. 
He now felt all the consequences 
of imprudence, as, by the displea- 
sure of his friends, he was left 
without any other resource. He 
therefore continued to play for 
three or four years at the provin- 



he returned to England, when 
he married Miss Drury, of King- 
ston (1787)* and died Jan. 17, 
1788. He was buried at Lam- 
beth. 

With respect to his private cha- 
racter, it must be acknowledged 
that many of his years were spent 
in the pursuits of dissipation. 



cial theatres in the northern parts Those who live on the precarious 



of this kingdom. At length he 
returned to Cork, where he ap- 
peared once in The Earl of Essex ', 
but, yielding to the advice of some 
judicious friends, he abandoned a 
profession for which he found him- 
self so unfit. ' He then repaired to 
London, and commenced literary 
adventurer. On his first coming 
to town, he was engaged by Mr. 



revenues of chance, are often 
tempted to anticipate what for- 
tune may not afterwards real- 
ize : thus Pilon frequently expe- 
rienced the want of that half- 
guinea which had been given to 
the luxury of the preceding day ; 
and his attachment to venison and 
turbot has often compelled the 
omission of a more necessary meal. 



Griffin, bookseller, and then printer His dissipation, however, was not 

of The Morning Post, to write for of that kind which Johnson has 

that paper; but at the death of ascribed to Savage — lonely, self- 

hisemployer, he lost this situation, gratifying, and obscure. Pilon 

Thus necessitated, he exercised his loved the festivity and the luxuries 

pen ill Occasional tracts ; and, hav* of the table : but what is yet bet- 

itig produced A critical Essay On ter^ be could subdue his rulvcv^ 
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{fission dt the call cither of friend- 
ship or necessity 5 and> to relieve 
tht wants of others, could cheer- 
fully deny himself the graiihcation 
he had intended. 

His conversation was not dis- 
tinguished by many coruscations 
of wit, or brilliant effusions of the 
fancy 3 but his reasoning was clear^ 
and his diction copious and argu- 
mentative. His knowledge of tiie 
World rendered him an agreeable 
companion, while the gentleness 
of his heart made him no less ac- 
ceptable as a friend. 

His dramas are as follow : 

1. The Invasion \ or, A Trip to 
Brighthelmstone, F. Svo. 1/78. 

2. Tkn Liverpool Prize, F. Svo. 

1779. 

3. Illumination', or. The Gla- 
Kiers' Conspiracy. Prel. Svo. 1779. 

4. The Device \ or. The Deaf 
Doctor. F. 1779. N. P. 

5. The Deaf Lover. F. Svo. 
1780. 

6. The Siege of Gihr altar. M. F. 
8vo. 1780. 

7. The Humours of an Election. 
F. Svo. 1 780. 

S. Thelyphthora. F. 178I. N. P. 
Q. Aerostation. F. Svo. 1784. 

10. Baratnria. F. Svo. 17ft5. 

11. The Fair American. CO. 
'gvo. 1785. 

\^ ■ 12. He would be a Soldier. C. 
6vo. I78G. 

13. Ward in Chancery. Com. 
left unfinished at his death. See 
The Toy, in Vol. HI. 

PiTCAiRNE, Dit. Archibald. 
This eminent physician was de- 
scended of the ancient house of 
Pitcairne, in the county of Fife, 
and was born on Christmas-day 
1652. He received his education 
at a village called Dalkeith, and 
then was removed to the university 
of Edinburgh with a view to the 
study of divinity; but this not 



suiting the vivacity and freedooL 
of his nature, he was permitted by 
his friends, though with sonjc re- 
luctance, to change the original 
design, and bend his attention to 
the law, which, being more agree- 
able to him, he pursued with the 
utmost assiduity. So intense was 
he in this study, that his consti- 
tution was much injured by it j and 
it at length brought him into so 
ill a state of health, that he became 
in danger of having a hectic con- 
sumption. To prevent this, be set 
out, by the advice of his physictaos^ 
to Montpelier, and in his way 
got as far as Paris, where, finding 
himself much recovered, he con- 
cluded there was no occasion for 
proceeding any further^ and meet- 
ing witli some agreeable compa- 
nions of his own countrymen, he 
determined to sit down and study 
the law in that university. He 
afterwards changed his intention^ 
and began to study physic, but 
had not been thus employed many 
months before he was recalled 
home. After some stay in Scot- 
land, he returned a second time to 
Paris, to complete himself for the 
practice of medicine. In iQffl 
he was invited, by the curators of 
the university of Leyden, to be 
professor of physic there, which he 
accepted, and spoke his inaugural 
oration April 16. He continued 
there three years, and then vi- 
sited Scotland, intending to re- 
turn with a lady, the daughter of 
Sir Archibald Steveason, whom he 
proposed to marry 5 but her parents 
not being willing to let her go 
abroad, our author was obliged to 
remain at home, and settled at 
Edinburgh, where tlie extensive 
practice he immediately fell into, 
gave him neither room nor leisure , 
to regret the loss of his professor* 
ship abroad. He cootiaued vX 
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great eminence in his profession 
until the time of his death, which 
happened Oct. 20, 1713. In his 
youth he wrote one play, called 

The Assembly, C. 8vo. 1722. 

Pix, Mrs. Mary. Of this lady, 
though a wonaan of considerable 
genius and abilities, we can trace 
nothing farther than that she was 
born at Nettlebed, in Oxfordshire, 
and that her maiden name was 
Griffith, being the daughter of 
one Mr. Griffith, a clergyman, and 
that, by the mother's side, she was 
descended from a very considerable 
family, viz. that of the Wallis*s. 
By the date of her writings she 
flourished in King William III.*s 
reign, but in what year she was 
born, to whom married, or when 
she died, are particulars which 
jseem buried in obscurity and ob- 
livion. She was contemporary 
with Mrs. Manley and Mrs. Trot- 
ter, afterwards Mrs. Cockburnej 
and is ridiculed in company with 
these ladies in a little dramatic 
piece, called The Female JFiis ; but 
however near she may stand on a 
par with the latter in respect to 
her poetical talents, we can by no 
means think her equal to the 
former. Her works, however, will 
best $peak in her commendation ; 
they are eleven in number, and 
their titles as follow : 

1. The Spanish JFives. F. Aio, 
l6gd. 

2. Ibrahim theThirteenth IXIIih'] 
Emperor pf the Turks, T. 4to. 
1696. 

3. The Innocent Mistress, C. 
4to. 1697. 

4. The Deceiver deceived. C. 
4to. 1698. 

5. Queen Catherine; ov, The Ruins 
of Love. T. 4to. 1698. 

6. T^Le False Friend-, or. The Fate 
of Disobedience. T. 4to. I699. 

7. Th^ Beau defeated} or, The 
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lucky younger Brother, C. 4ta. 
N. D. [1700.3 This is in some , 
catalogues ascribed to Mr. Barker. 

8. The Czar of Muscovy , T. 4tq» 
1701. 

9. The Double Distress. T, 4to. 
1701. 

10. The Conquest of Spain. T. 
4to. 1705. » 

1 1 . Adventures in Madrid. C, 
4to. N.D. [1709.] 

Plowden, Mrs. Frances, the 
wife of Francis Plowden, Esq. a 
barrister, is the author of 

Virginia. C. O. 8vo. 1800. 

Plumptrb, Anne, is the trans- 
lator of the following dramas : 

1. The Count of Burgundy, T« 
8vo. 1 798. 

2. Natural Son, P. 8vo. 1798. 

3. The Force of Calumny^ P. 
8vo. 1799. 

4. LaPerouse. D. 8 vo. 17991, 

5. Spaniards in Peru, T. 8vo. 

1799. 

6. Virgin of the Sun. P. 8vo, 

1799. 

7. The Widow and the Ridings 
Horse, Dr. Trifle. 8vo. 1799. 

Plumptre, Bell, translated 
The Foresters. P. 8vo. 1799.. 
Plumptrb, Jambs, A.B. has 
published two plays : 

1 . The Coventry Act, C. 8 vo, 
1793. 

2. Osway. T. 4to. 1795. 
PococK, J. an artist, lately, we 

believe, a pupil to Sir William 
Beechey, has produced three suc- 
cessful afterpieces, viz. 

\ . Yes or No ? M. F. 8vo. I8O9. 

2. Hit or Miss. M. F. 8vo. 
IS 10. 

3. Twenty Years ago. Melo- 
Dram. Ent. 8vo. 1810. 

Pope, Alexander, actor, is a 
native of Cork, in Ireland, and 
applied himself early to the art of 
portiait-painting, in which he is a' 
proficient. Merely to try his the- 
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atrical abilities^ having beeti touch 
attached to the stage^ he performed 
Oroonoko^ and some cither parts, 
in Cork, for different benefits; 
when his success procured him an 
engagement at Covent Garden^ 
where he made his debut in Oroo- 
noko Jan. 8, 17^5, and repeated 
the character several nights with 
great applause. On the death of 
Mr. Henderson, and the secession 
of Mr. Holman, he was for a few 
seasons the principal tragedian ; 
but on the return of Mr. Holraan 
to the theatre, Mr. Pope went to 
Edinburgh (1799)* where he be- 
came a great favourite. After a 
short absence, he resumed his si- 
tuation at Covent Garden, which, 
till 1801-2, he retained, with credit 
to himself, and advantage to the 
theatre. The cause of his dis- 
mission was unknown ; but he soon 
afler procured, upon application to 
the managers of Drury Lane, an 
engagement for himself and wife. 
His figure is good, his voice pow- 
erful, and his delivery full of ani- 
mation and feeling j but his coun- 
tenance wants expression, and his 
deportment grace and dignity. He 
was one of the performers who 
complained of the manager's new 
regulations. See Holm an. He 
is not, however, on the stage at 
the time of this article being writ- 
ten. 

Mr. Pope altered, for his own 
benefit. Miss Plumptre's transla- 
tion of 

The Count of Burgundy. Trag. 

1799. N.P. 

Pope, Miss, a very eminent 
comic actress, above 40 years at 
Drury Lane theatre, but now re- 
tired from the stage with an unble- 
mished character and easy fortune, 
formed an afterpiece out of the 
comedy of The Discovery, called 

T/ie Young Couple, F, 17(57. 
N.P. 



Popple, William. This 
' tleman was for many year 
vernor of Bermudas, to whicl 
he was appointed in the year : 
He had before been in the 
ferer's office, and, in June 1 
was made solicitor and clei 
the reports to the commissi 
for trade and plantations, 
died the 8th of February ] 
having written, 

1. The Lculy's Revenge; ox 
Rover reclaimed. C. 8vo. ] 

2. The Double Deceit} or, A 
for Jealousy. C. 8vo. iJBi 

There are also several pie< 
verse, written by this gentle 
in a Collection of Miscellai 
Poems, published by Richan 
vage, in 8vo. 1726. He was 
wise concerned in some peric 
papers; particularly TAeProwi 
in which he was jointly conn 
with the celebrated Aaron 
Mr. Popple also published a t 
lation of Horace's Art qfPt 
4to. 1753. 

PoRDAGE, Samuel, a writ 
the reign of King Charles IL 
was son of the Rev. Mr. 
Pordage, rector of Bradfielc 
Berkshire, and formerly head i 
ard of the lands to Philip^ 
second Earl of Pembroke. H< 
probably born at Bradfield ; m 
he received his education w< 
unable to trace, but find him 1 
tioned by Wood as a memb 
the honourable society of Lin( 
Inn. Besides an edition with 
(published after the author's d 
of Reynolds's Gods Revenge a£ 
Murder and Adultery, he hs 
voured the world, of his own 
ducts, with a romance, en 
Eliana, two plays of original 
position, and a translation 
third. The titles of the said 
matic pieces are, 

1. Trvades. T. a.2mo. 1< 
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3. Herod aftdMariamne.TAU). 
1(573. 

3. Siege of Bahyhn. T. C.4to. 

PoRBET^ Robert^ is author of 

Clarissa, T. 8vo. 1788. 

Portal^ Abraham^ was the 
,Son of a clergyman, and for some 
dme carried on the business of a 
goldsmith and jeweller on Ludgate 
Hill. Failing in this, he com- 
menced bookseller in the Strand, 
in which he was not more success- 
ful. He finished his career as a 
Box-keeper atDrury LaneTheatre, 
Irat we cannot learn the time of his 
death 5 having written, 

1 . Olindo and Sophronia. T. 
..8vo. 1758. 

2. The Indiscreet Lover, C. 8vo. 

1768. 

3. The Cady of Bagdad. CO. 

,1778. The Songs only printed. 

4. For timer. T. 8vo. 1796. 
Porter, Miss Anna Maria, 

'brides some good poems and no- 
vels, is authdr of 

The Fair Fugitives, M.E. 1803. 

N.P. 

Porter, Henry; author of a 

dramatic piece which made its 

appearance in the latter part of 

Queen Elizabeth's reign, entitled 

The Two angry Women ofAhing" 

*Jo7i, H^t. 4to. 1599. 
Wood (Athen, Oxo7i, vol. i. p. 781.) 

M mentions a Mr. Henry Porter, of bendary of Lincoln, archdeacon of 
Christ Church ColJege, in the uni- St. Alban's, and formerly of.3t. 

-yersity of Oxford, and bachelor of John's College, Cambridge, is a 

^IDUsic, who, he tells us, was fa- son of the late eminent surgeon, 
rther to Mr. Walter Porter, some Mr. Perclval Pott. He has writ- 
time gentleman of the royal cha- ten several Sermons and Charges to 
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think it no very far fetched coo* 
jecture that he might be the author 
of it. 

ToHenry Porter alsoare ascribed. 
Love prevented. P. I598. N.P, 
The Spencers. P. 15f)8. N. P. 
The Two merry JVomen of 
Ahington. P. 1598. JS.P. 
Porter, Stephen, trarsMed 
Lovers" Fows, P. 8vo. 1798. 
Porter, Thomas, a major in 
the army in the reigns of Kings 
Charles I. and II. was the avowed 
aiulior of two dramatic pieces^ 
entitled 

1. The Fillain, T. 4to. 1(563, 
.2. Carnival, C. 4to. l664. 
With reapect to a conjecture of his 
having wriiten more in the drama- 
tic way, see p. 560, under the ini- 
tials P. T. 

Porter, Walsh, a gentleman 
of considerable celebrity in thQ 
fashionable and literary world, 
published Travels through Russia^ 
and wrote the following dramatiCr 
pieces ; 

1. The Chimney Comer, M«£» 
1797. N.P. 

2. Foluntary Contributions, Occ. 
Int. 1798. N.P. 

He was found dead in his. bed. 
May 9, 1809, at Dawlish Villa, 
near Bath, supposed by the burst'* 
ing of an abscess on his liver. 

Pott, Joseph Holden, pre- 



•pel, and ma<jter of the choristers at 
Westminster, in the reign of King 
Charles I. And, although Wood 

- does not mention that gentleman 
as a writer, yet, as the date of his 
degree, which was in July t6O0, 
is but one year subsequent to that 

;.of the abpYe^meotioned plajr, W9 
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theCkrgy-y and published, in 8yo# 
1782, a volume of Elegies, >)i(ith 

Selmane, Trag. 

Potter, Henry. Of this.au^ 
thor we know no particulars. .H# 
wrote oqe piece, . cqUed 

The Decoy, O, 8vo. 173«. 

PoTTBRj J OIlNrMJ&^^M'aSk^^MB^ 
IK f 
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ef a brooch of tbe late Archbishop Gardens | and he enlisted under 
Potter's family : his father was his banner, to assist that gentle- 
auihor of A System of Iklatfiewa" man in the management of those 
tics, published many years siuce, Elysian scenes, which he con- 
Jn octavo $ The Authority of the tinned lo do for Mr. Tyers during 
Old and New Testament, &c. &c. his life, and many years afterwards 
This son was born in London, for the family of Mr. Tyers, during 
about 1734; for so early as the which he wrote several hundied 
year 1754 he published some songs, ballads, cantatas, &c. j but 
poems, in one of which it was as- a ditference happening between 
aerted that the writer was only him and them about the year 1777, 
twenty years of age. Havii.g re- he resigned and retired, 
ceived the best classical education. At different intervals between 
he studied mathematics and physic those periods, for relief from a 
principally with his father, and strict application to the duties of 
afterwards made some progress in his • station, his playful genius 
the science of music. About the painted with comic humour the 
year 1756 he settled in the \i est real scenes of life, under the titles 
of England, in a situation by no of Arthur O' Bradley, The Curate 
means suited to one whose mind of Coventry, The Virtuous Vil^ 
was perpetually engaged in a va- lagers, The Favourites of Felicity, 
riety of pursuits. Here he pri- and Frederic j all novels, 
▼ately continued the study of phy- About the year 1768 he pub- 
sic; and established a periodical lished a critique on the dramatic 
paper, printed weekly at Exeter, performances at both houses, in a 
entitled The Devonshire Inspector *, newspaper, which was afterwards 
in which, though so young a man, collected and printed in two vo- 
he discovered much genius and lumes, under the title of The 
solidity of understanding. Theatrical Review, said to have^ 
In 1762 he left Devonshire, re- been written by a society of gen- 
turned to London, and for a time tlemen, but in reality the sole 
read the music lecture at Greshara work of our author. But, while 
College. Soon after this, his en- he soared on the pinions of genius, 
terprising genius introduced him his sedulous industry did not dis« 
to the acquaintance of Mr. Gar- dain to stoop to more laborious 
rick 5 and he occasionally con- efforts, where utility bears the palna 
iiected himself with the theatre, from novelty, and accuracy super- 
by writing several good prologues sedes the splendid excursions of 
and epilogues ; having also a con- the imagination. Of this, his cor- 
siderable hand in the pantomime rections and additions to The Ge^ 
of The Rites of Hecate ', or, Har^ neral Gazet teer of Salmon, Og\\\y*M 
lequin from the Moon; and the 5oo^ q/*/?oaf/5, the copious and ela- 
masque of Hymen, written on the borate indexes to Dryden's Trans- 
marriage of the Princess Au- lation of Virgil's Works, &c. &c« 
gusta with the Hereditary Prince are proofs in general circulation, 
of Brunswick, and jointly set to From what cause we know not, 
music by himself and Mr. Arne. but soon after his resignation of 
His connexion with Mr. Garrick th% appointment at Vauxhall, his 
brought him acquainted with circumstances suffered an unfortu- 
Hip hte proprietor cS VauxhaU oaterevolution^wbcuiheleftEDg- 
4^ 
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land and went to the continent, 
where he was not inattentive to 
the interests pf his country^ in 
communicating what intelligence 
he could procure for the service of 
Gk>vernment; and at Leydcn, or 
Lovain, he renewed his medical 
studies, and took a degree in phy- 
tic. From this time, it is said that 
he devoted himself entirely to the 
practice of physic, and the study 
of polite literature. 

To his publications mentioned 
already may be added, his Obser" 
vations on Music and Musicians, 
published in 8vo. in I7t>2, which 
were extracted from his Mtisic 
Lectures, read at Greshaai College, 
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tain Mus, DqcL entitled Music in 
Mourning i or. Fiddlestick in the 
Suds 5 and of 

The Choice of Apollo. Ser. 4to. 
1765. 

PoTTBR, Robert, was of Eaui* 
nuel College, Cambridge, B. A. 
J 741, M.A. 1788, and preben- 
dary of Norwich. His first pre- 
ferment was the vicarage of Scarn« 
ing, Norfollc, He was a character 
of the highest/distinction as a clas- 
sical scholar. The literary world 
is most intrinsically indebted to 
him for excellent poetical version* 
of the three Greek tragedians. He 
published, 1774, an 8vo. volume 
of poems, most of which had be- 



in that year j The Hobby Horse, a fore appeared separately, many 



characteristical satire on the times, 
in Hudibrastic verse, published in 
4to. 5 a weekly paper in The Led* 
ger, entitled The Humourist, but 
we do not recollect bow long it 
was continued. About the year 



very pretty compositions, particu- 
larly a beautiful farewell Iiymn to 
the country, in imitation of Spen- 
ser. Three years after this, big 
translation of ^schylus made its 
appearance in a 4to. volume, and 



176s he published The IVords of has since been reprinted, with the 



the Wise, a little book in 12mo. 
consisting of moral subjects, di- 
gested into chapters, under differ- 
ent heads, in the manner of The 
Economy of Human Life, In 1 7t>8 
he produced The Festivous Note$ 
on Don Quixote, printed in one 
volume 12mo. This work had 
been published by one Edmund 
Gay ton, Ksq. as early as the year 
1654, the language of which was 



addition of notes, in two volumes 
8vo. Of the excellence of this 
translation, it is hardly possible to 
say too much 5 many of the parts 
are so exquisitely beautiful as to 
leave us in doubt whether any poet 
could have accomplished the task 
with greater success. In 178I he 
published the first volume of his 
translation of Euripides, in 4to. | 
and, the following year, the se- 



almost obsolete, and many parts of cond; and, 1788, that of Sopho- 
it too indecent for the virtue of cles, in the same size. These last^ 
the present age. Mr. Potter's task mentioned versions are, on the 
was to revise this work, modernize whole, inferior to his first produc- 
the language, cleanse the Augaean tion, yet they are each of them ex- 
stable, and adapt the notes to the cellent performances, and even siji* 
texts in the late translations of periortothoseof Mr. Wodhuliand 
Cervantes, to which he added Dr. Francklin. Beside? these very 
many notes, applicable to podern laborious works, Mr. P. publish- 
times and manners, and afiUxed a ed, in 4to. 1783, j^n Inquiry intQ 
copious Index, not in the original some Passages in Dr, Johnson*^ 
work. He was also author (1 780) Lives (f the Poets; and, in 1785, 
of a burlesque satire ay^st a eer- in 4to. a translation of Tkg Qt<mW 
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§oneeming Babylon, and the Song Euripides and Sophocles ; for Hsta 
\»f ExuUcUion, from Isaiah, chap, of whose plays, see Wodhull 
xiii. and xiv. -, A Sermon on the and Fkancklin^ respectively^ ia 
Thanksgiving for the Peace, 1802. this volume. 
By his death the republic of letters Pottingbr Jsrael, was brought 
bas lost one of its best and most up to the trade of bookselling, and 
unassuming ornaments* His man- served his apprenticeship to Mr. 
ners were simple, and his life ex- Worral. He for some time kept 
emplary. He was a scholar of the a shop in Paternoster How, where 
old school ; and nothing tempted be prelected a variety of periodical 
bim to relinquish divine and polite publications $ many of which prov- 
literature. It was not till after he ing unsuccessful, he was under 
bad completed his last translation, the necesnty of relinquishing that 
Chat of Sophocles, that Mr. Potter branch of his business, and opened 
obtained any preferment in the a circulating library near Great 
church higher than that of vicar of Turnstile. This also not succeed- 
Lowestoft. He bad been a school- ing, he delivered Stevens's Lecture 
lellow of Lord Thurlow, and had on Heads, at Islington ; and after- 
constantly sent his publications to wards derived his principal support 
that great man, without ever solicit- from bis pen, in which he unhap- 
Ing a single favour from him. On pily met with occasional interrupt 
xeoeiving a copy of the Sophocles, tions from a disorder in his mind. 
however, his Lordship wrote a He bas published, 
vbort note to Mr. Potter, acknow* 1. The Methodist, C. 8vo. N J>. 
ledging the receipt of his books [l?^!*] 

firom time to time, and the pleasure 2. The Humorous Quarrel) or, 
they had afforded him, and re- The Battle of the Greybeards. F. 
quested Mr. Potter*s acceptance of 8vo. N.D. CI761.] 
a prebendal stall in the cathedral The following also has been ascrib- 
of Norwich, which, with his vi* ed to him : 
carage, rendered him comfortable 3. The Duenna. Com. Op. Svo*^ 
for the remainder of a life devoted 1^76« 

to those pursuits which best be- Powbll, Geo&gb, was both 
come a profound scholar and a an author and actor. His father, 
true Christian. He was found says Gildon, was an ancient player, 
dead in his bed, at Lowestoft, who was then (169S) lately dead, 
aged 83, August 9, 1804. His His abilities as a performer, were 
translation of ^schylus contains much superior to those which he 
the following plays^ viz. possessed as a writer. When it is 

1 . Prometheus chained. considered that he was esteemed at 

2. The Supplicants, one period of his life a rival to 

3. The Seven Chiefs against Betterton, his excellence on the 
Thebes stage will scarcely be disputed. 

4. Agamemnon, The irregularities of his life frt'^ 
$. The Choephorce, quently^ disabled him from exert- 
,6. The Furies. ing the talents which he was al- 
7. The Persians. 4to. 1777 1 lowed to possess 5 and his negli- 

Svo. 1779- gence permitted a rival to obtain 

He also published, as we have a superiority over him, which in 

(ftt&i^oos^ abpre^ tcaailatioDS of the end attached him so stron^jr 
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lo the bottje, that he lost the &vour 
of the pablic^ and died some time 
ia the year 1714. He wasbaried 
in the vault of St. Clement Danes. 
His character as a performer 
will be clearly seen, by the follow- 
ing account of the respective me- 
rits of Wilks and himself, ex- 
tracted from the Apology for the 
lAfe of Colley Cibber: " Though 
" in voice and ear nature had been 
'* more kind to Powell, yet he so 
" often lost the value of them by 
'' an un heedful confidence, that 
'' the constant wakeful care and 
*' decency of Wilks left the other 
*' far behind in the public esteem 
*' and approbation. Nor was his 
'* memory less tenacious than that 
*r of Wilks 5 but Powell put too 
" much trust in it, and idly de- 
*' ferred the studying his parts, as 
" school-boys do their exercise, to 
" the last day 5 which commonly 
*' brings (hem out proportionably 
'* defective. But Wilks never lost 
f' an hour of precious time, and 
*' was, in all his parts, perfect, to 
" such an exactitude, that I ques- 
*' tion, if in ^ forty years he ever 
" five times changed or misplaced 
•^ an article in any one of them. 
*' To be master of this uncom-^ 
^' mon diligence, is adding to the 
gift of nature, all that is in an ' 
actor's power 3 and this duty of 
" studying perfect, whatever actor 
*' is remiss in, he will propor- 
•' tionally find, that nature may 
*^ have been kind to him in vain ; 
*^ for though Powell had an as- 
*' surance that covered this nejr 
^* lect much better than a roan of 
'' more modesty might have done, 
*' yet with all his intrepidity very 
'^ often the ditfidence and concern 
'f for what he was to say made 
** him lose the look of what h6 
•' was to be. 

fio^ beudei^ tl^i3l indispensable 









'' quality of diligence, Wilks bad 
** the advantage of a sober cha* 
'' racter in private life, which 
'* Powell not having the least re* 
'^ gard to, laboured under the un« 
" happy disfavour, not to say coni» 
'* tempt, of the public, to whom 
"his licentious courses were no 
" secret : even when he did well, 
** that natural prejudice pursued 
*' him ; neither the hero nor the 
*^ gentleman, the young Ammon 
'' nor the Dorimant, could conceal 
'' from the conscious spectator the 
*' true George Powell." 

An instance of Powell's intern* 
perance is recorded in the preface 
to The Relapse of Sir John Van- 
brugh. The characters which he 
performed with the most applause 
were Alexander *, and the heroes 
of Dryden's wildest tragedies 5 he 
was not, however, unsuccessful in 
the representation of comic scenes, 
having, as Cibber observes, no io^ 
considerable portion of humour* 

He wrote, 

1 . Alphonso, King of, Naples, 
T. 4to. 1691. 

2. A very good Wife, G. 4tQ# 
1693. 

3. The Treacherous brothers. T. 
4to. 1696. 

4. The Impostor defeated ; ot,J$ 
Trick to cheat the Devil. 4to. \6gBp 

Besides these, he was the pub* 
lisher of the following perfprqir^ 
ances : 

1. The Cornish Cbmedy. 4to« 

2. Bonduca; or, The S^ish 
Heroine. T, 4 to. I6g6. 

3. A Nef(f Opera called Brutm 
of Alba \ or, Augusta's Triumph^ 
4to. 1697. 

Powell, Jambs, is author of, 
1. The Narcotic f F. 8vo. N.flL 
[17870 

♦ Spectator, No^ \u ifi% \y:iS»^^\^ 
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2. Private Theatricals. F. 8vo. 
W. D. [1787] 

Powell, James. The follow- 
iog play has been published by a 
person of this name : 

The Fenetian Outlaw his Court' 
try*s Friend. Dr. 8vo. 1805. 
But whether he is ^he same as 
mentioned in the preceding article> 
we know not. 

Powell, Martin. The name 
of this person is very familiar to 
the English reader, from the fre- 
quent mention of it in The Spec- 
tator. He was the master of a ce- 
lebrated puppet-show, and is said, 
in the tiile-page of the following 
piece, to be the author of it : 

Fenus and Adonis ; or. The 
Triumphs of Love. Mock Opera. 
8vo. 1713. 

Pratt, S. J. This is a living 
author, long known under the 
assumed names of Courtney 
Melmoth. We are informed, 
that he is a native of St. Ives, in 
Huntingdonshire, and was born 
on Christmas Day, 1 749-50. We 
are told, that he was brought up to 
the church, but threw off the 
gown to attempt the stage, and, 
assumifrg the name of Mdmoth, 
performed the characters of Phi- 
faster and Hamlet at the Theatre 
Royal, Coven t Garden, in 1774, 
but with little or no spccess. 
After his failure in this attempt, 
he subsisted for some tiuie chiefly 
by writing. He then became a 
bookseller at Ba(h ; in which 
city, and at other places, he 
occasionally delivered lectures on 
the English language. As an au- 
thor, he assumed the name of 
Courtney-, and both his assumed 
names have frequently been united. 
He has produced numerous works, 
both in poetry and prose, possess- 
ing considerable merit and popu- 
Urjt/; but oar Jimits will not ad« 



mit, and the plan of our work 
does not require, our giving a list 
of any but his dramatic produce 
tions, which are as follow : 

1. Joseph Ajidreu'S.¥.l77S.N.?. 

2. The Fair Circassian. T. 8vo. 
1780. 

3. School for Vdnity. C. 8vo. 
1785. 

4. New Cosmetic. C%wo. \jgO' 

5. Fire and Frost. G. O. 8vo. 
1805. 

6. Hail Felhw, well met. D. 
8vo. 1805. 

7. Love*s Trials. CO. 8vo. 
1805. ' 

8. The Mine. Dr. Bah N. P. 
g. The Saxon Princess. Trag. 

N. P. 

10. The Fale of Petrarch. Dr. 
Poem. N. P. 

Preston, Mr. an itinerant ac- 
tor, who published in Dublin one 
piece, called 

The Rival Father. F. 8vo. 17^4. 

Preston, Thomas, LL. D. 
flourished in the earlier part of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, was first 
master of arts and fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and after- 
wards created a doctor of civil 
law, and master of Trinity Hall in 
the same university. In the year 
1564, when Queen Elizabeth wasi 
entertained at Cambridge, thhi 
gentleman acted so admirably well 
in the tragedy of Dido, a Latin 
play, composed by John Ritwise, 
one of the fellows of King's Col- 
lege, and did moreover so genteelly 
and gracefully dispute before Her 
Majesty, that, as a testimonial of 
her approbation, she bestowed a 
pension of twenty pounds per an- 
num upon him} a circumstance 
which Mr. Steevens supposes to 
have been ridiculed by Shakspeare 
in the Midsuminer Night^s Dream, 
at the conclusion of act the fourth. 
On the 6ih of Sept. 1566, when 
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<he Oxonian Muses, in their turn, 
-were honoured with a visit from 
.their royal mistress, our author, 
with eiirht more Cantabrigians, 
were incorporated masters of arts 
in the university of Oxford. 

Mr. Preston wrote (about 1551) 
a dramatic piece, in the old metre, 
entitled 

A Lamentahle Tragedy , mixed 
Jul of pUasant Mirth, cantoning 
ihe Life of Cam hues King nfPercia, 
from the Bi^ginning of his King' 
dome unto his Death, his one gaod 
Deed of Evecution after the many 
wicked Deeds and tirannous Mu/*- 
ders committed hy and through him, 
and, fast of all, his odious Death by 
.Gods Justice appointed , doon on suck 
9rder asfolkweth" B.L. 4to. N.D. 
This performance, Langbaino 
imagines, Shak^peare meant to ri- 
dicule, when, in his play of 
Henry IF. Part I. act II. he makes 
PalstafFtalk of speaking in King 
Canibyses* vein. In proof of which 
conjecture he has given his readers 
a quotation from the beginning of 
the play, being a spe-'ch of King 
Cambyses himself, which, on the 
lame account thai he quoted it, and 
also as being a gooJ specimen of 
the manner of writing of many 
authors at that period of time, we 
shall tak^ the liberty of transcrib- 
ing. The words are as follow : 

My coun<<aile prave and sapient. 

With k)rds of legal tram ; 
Attentive earcs towards us bend, 

And mark what shall ()e sain. 

So you, likewise, my valiant knight. 

Whose manly acts doth Hv ; 
]iy brute of fame the sounding trump 

Dooth perse the azure sky. 

My '•apient woords, I say, perpend. 

And so your skil deiate: 
You knpwc ihar Mors vanquished hath 

Cirus, tha: kmg of state: 

And I, by due inheritance, 

Pi>ssess that pnncely crown; 
B-uling, by sword of mighty force, 

la place of gieat lenown. 
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Pkeston, William, a barris- 
ter at law, and one of the com* 
missioners of appeals, in Dublin^ 
gave the world, in 1/93, two 8vo, 
volumes of his poeticnl works. He 
also published a letter to Bryan 
Edwards, Esq. containing obser- 
vations on some pasjiages of bis 
History of the West Indies '^ and 
died in Dublin, February 2, I8O7. 
He was author of the following 
dramatic pieces ; three of which 
are printed in the second volume 
of the above-mentioned collection 
of his poems : 

1 . Off'a and Ethellett. T. 8vo. 

1791 ; 1793. 

2. Ml ssene Freed. T. 8vo. 1793. 

3. Rosmunda T. 8vo. 1793. 

4. Democratic Rage, T. Svo, 
1793. 

5. The Adopted Son. T. 

6. Siege of Iswaef, T. 

pRESTwicH, EoMtJND, 3 Wri- 
ter of King Charles I.'s reign, who 
was author of one dramatic piece^^ 
entitled 

Hippolitus. Trag. 12mo. l651. 
By some writers he is said to 
have been author of 

The Hectors, T. l65Q. 

Price, John, the author of j4i^ 
Historical and Topographical Ac* 
count of Leominster and its Fid" 
nity, 1795; and of An Historical 
Account of the City of Hereford^ 
\ ygd ; wrote also 

The Seaman*s Return. Op. F. 

8vn. 1795 

Pkitchard, Mr. This name 
appears to one piece, cdlled 

The Fall of Phaeton. 8vo. 1736. 
The author is only said to be the 
inventor in the title-page; but 
whether this term is confined to 
the pantomime intermixed with it^ 
entitled 

Harfegitin Restored \ or, Tast9 
jd'la* Model 

er is to be extended to the whole 
V »4 
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performance, docs not seem quite 
certain. 

pRoBY, THE Right Hon. John 
Joshua, Earl of Carysfort, 
K.. P. horn August 12, 1751, is 
Joint Guardian of the Rolls in 
Ireland, and brother-in-law to the 
Marquis of Buckingham and Lord 
Grenville. In the year 178O his 
Lordship published A Letter to the 
Huntingdonshire Coinrnittee, in- 
fended to show the - legality, as 
^ell as necessity, of extending the 
right of election to the whole body 
of the people, and of abridging the 
duration of Parliament, About 
three years afterward he wrote 
Thoughts on the Constitution, with 
a view to the proposed reform in 
the representation of the people, 
and duration of Parliaments. On 
the 24th of May 18CX), he was 
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families in Berkshire. His &thelf 
was representative of the cbtmtjr 
in Parliament. Our author was 
born, we believe, at Paringdon, 
He afterwards went to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and was created 
M. A. July 3, 1766. The first 
piece, we can discover, by him, is-^n 
Ode on the Prince of Wales* s Birth, 
printed in the Oxford Collection. 
In 1766 he published Beauty, a 
poetical essay ; and this was fol- 
lowed by Faringdon Hill, in 1774; 
Odes of Pindar, omitted by Mr. 
West, 1775 J The Art of War, tran^ 
lated from the French of the King 
of Prussia, I77S ; The Progress of 
Refinement, 1 783 5 Aristotle's Poe^ 
tic, translated, with a Commen- 
tary ', and two volumes of poetry, 
1787> including several of the be- 
fore-mentioned pieces. We must 



appointed Ambassador to the Court also add,y^//reG?,an epic poem, 1803 5 
of Berlin ; and in J 801, to that of and a translation of the Hymns and, 
St. Petersburg. In 1810 his Epf^^rams of Homer, 1810. These 



Xordship published, in 2 vols. Svo. 
the following dramatic pieces : 

1. Cai7is Gracchus. T. 

^. Fall of Carthage. T. 

3. Monimia, T. 

4. Polyxena. T. 
Procter, W. T. is the au- 
thor of 

Joseph. S. D. Svo. 1802. 

PUTTENHAM, GeORGE. This 

author lived in the reign of Queen 
Elizabetii, and was one of the 
band of her gentlemen pensioners. 
He is also supposed to have been 
the writer of The Arte of English 
Poesie, 4to. 1589 5 i" which he 



works, many of which have great 
merit, and all of tbem are entitled 
to praise, will show that Mr. Pye 
has not liyed an idle or useless life. 
In his poems he has displayed 
taste, fancy, and a polished versifi- 
cation, and all his writings are 
favourable to the great interests of 
virtue and public spirit. Mr. Pye 
represented Berkshire in Parlia- 
ment many years ; and was som^ 
time in the Berkshire militia. On 
the death of Mr. Warton, in 
1790, he succeeded that gentleman 
as Poet Laureat. On the reform 
which took place in the \y"est- 



mentions the following pieces as of minster magistracy, Mr. Pye waft 

his own composition, though none appointed one of the commissioners 

of them have been published : of the Police, and is, we are in- 

J. Lvsty London, Int. formed, a diligent and usefiil ma- 

2. T/ie Wooer. Int. gistrate. As a dramatist we are 

3. Ginecocrailn. C. indebted to him for the following 
Pye, Henrv James. This gen- pieces: 

tleman is descended frpm one of 1. The Siege of Mftmx. T. 

the most ancient and respectable SvO. 1794. . - , 
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.ft. Jdelmde. T. 8vo. ISOO. 

3. Pfimr Claim. C. 8vo. 1805. 
j( Assisted by Mr. S. J. Arnold.) 

Pte, Mrs. wife of the just- 
lueQtioiQed gentleman^ wrote 



PYE 

T7te Capricious Lady. F. 17?1* 
N.P. 

She was the sister of Lieutenant- 
colonel Hooke^ and died Dec. 2 ij 

179^. 
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VP'ARLBS, l^RANCIS, ^38 SOn of 

James Quarles, Esq. clerk of the 
board of Green Cloth, and pur- 
veyor to Queen Elizabeth. He 
was born in 1592, at Stewards, 
an ancient seat of the family, near 
Homford, in E<^sex ; from whence 
he was first sent to Peter House, 
and afterwards to Christ Church 
pollege, Cambridge, for the com- 
pleting of his studies 5 and, on his 
return to London, became a mem- 
ber of Lincoln's Inn. He was 
some time cup-bearer to the Queen 
of Bohemia, and chronologer to 
the city of London ; and went over 
to Ireland as secretary to that truly 
great prelate James Usher, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. But the trou- 
bles in that kingdom forcing him 
from thence, he returned to his 
Native country, where he died, on 
the 8th day of Sept. 1644, aetat. 
J53, and was buried in the parish- 
ichurch of St. Vedast, Foster Lane. 
His works, both in veirse and prose, 
are numerous and well known, 
particularly his Divine Emblems, 
which has been a good copy to the 
old booksellers, and is to this day 
in great request with one sort of 
pious readers ; though, on account 
of the obsolete quaintness of style, 
^w^hich most of the writers of that 
8ge made use of, his works, with 
those of many of his contemporao 
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ries once iri high repute, are no# 
totally neglected, or at least held 
in but slight estiraatiop. Among 
his other works was a piece, en* 
titled The Loyal Convert, for the 
writing of which he underwent m 
very severe prosecution, from the 
usurped authority then in being. 

" It is the fate of many (say» 
^^ Mr. Jleadley) to receive from 
*' posterity that commendation 
'' which, though deserved, thej 
'^ missed of during their lives ; 
^' others, on the contrary, take 
'* their full -complement of praise 
^' from their contemporaries, and 
'' gain nothing from their succes« 
'* sors : a double payment is rarely 
*' the lot of any one. In every 
'^ nation, few indeed ar^ they who, 
'' allied, as it were, to immorta- 
*' lity, can boast of a reputation 
" sufficiently bulky and well- 
*' founded to catch, and to detaiDi^ 
'' the eye of each succeeding ge- 
*' neration as it rises. The revo- 
" lutions of opinion, gradual im* 
'^ provements,andnewdiscoveriai^ 
^' will shake, if not demolish, tb(i 
'^ fairest fabrics of the human in- 
" tellect. Fame, like virtue, is 
^' seldom stationary ; if it ceases 
*' to advance, it inevitably goe| 
*' backward ; and speedy are the 
'^ steps of its receding when com* 
f^ paired with th^ oCsx.^^^^'vckSCA^ 
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<' Writers who do not belong to " 

*■' the first class, yet are of distin- " 

/« guished merit, should rest con- " 

" tented with tlie scanty praise of *' 

'*' the few for the present, and '^ 

" trust with confidence to poste- " 

rity. He who writes well leaves ** 

a xl^juta ic o(,H * behind him : tlie " 

** partial and veering gales of fa- " 

*' vour, though silent perhaps for '* 

'' one century, are sure to rise in ^' 

'' gupts in the next. Truth, how- " 

'* ever tardy, is infallibly progres- *' 

*' sivej and with her walks Jus- *' 

*' tice. Let this console deserted *^ 

" Genius ; those honours which, " 

" through envy or accident, are " 

** withheld in one age, are sure to *' 

^ be repaid, with interest, by Taste '* 

*' and G^titade in another. These " 

«' reflertions were more imme- *' 

<* diately susfgestcd by the memory *' 

*^ of Quaries, which has been *' 

'*' branded with more than com- '' 

'" mon abuse, and who seems ■ ** 

*' often to have been censured '* 

*' merely from the want of being '' 

*' read. If his poetry failed to ** 

^' gain him friends and readers, '* 

*' his piety should at least have se- '* 

" cured him peace and good will. *' 

** He too often, t'.o doubt, mis-. '^ 

** took the enthusia^m of devotion " 

*' for tlie inspiration ol fancy. To " 

"mix the waters of Jordin and " 

'• Helicon in the same cup was '* 

*' reserved f.)r the hand of Milton ; '* 

** and for him, and him only, to '* 

'« find the bays of Mount Olivet <* 

'* equally verdant with those of '* 

•' Parnassus. Yet, as the effusions '' 

** of a real poetical mind, howe\^er '* 

*' thv»rarted by untowardness of *' 

** subject, will be seldom render- «' 

" ed totally abortive, we find in " 

9* Quarlei original imager}', strik- '* 

*' ing sentiment, fertility of ex- *' 

*' pression, and happy combina- " 

■^ tioAfi; together with a coinpres- '* 
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sion of style that meriti the riH 
servation of the writers of verse. 
Gross deficiencies of judgment, 
and the infelicity of bis subjects, 
concurred in ruining hitn. Per* 
haps no circumstance whatever 
can give a more complete idea 
of Quarles's degradation, than 
a late edition of his Emblems } 
the following passage ts extract* 
ed from the preface : ' Mr. 
Francis Quarles, the author of 
the Emblems that go under his 
name, was a man of the most 
exemplary piety, and had a deep 
insight into the mysteries of our 
holy religion. But, for all that, 
the br)ok itself is written in se 
old a language, that many parti 
of it are scarce intelligible in the 
present a9[e ; many of his phrases 
are so affected, that no 4)erson, 
who has any taste for reading, 
can peruse them with the least 
degree of pleasure ; many of his 
expressions are harsh, and some* 
times whole lines are included 
in a ptrenthesis, by which the 
mind of the reader is diverted 
from the principal object. His 
Latin mottos under each cut can 
be of no service to an ordinary 
reader, because he cannot un- 
derstand tiiem. In order, there- 
fore, to accommodate the publit 
with an edition of Quarles'f 
Emblems, properly modernized, 
this work was undertaken/ Such 
an exhibition of Quarles is chainr 
ing Columbus to an oar, or 
making John Duke of Marlbo- 
rough a train-band corporal. His 
Enchiridion, Lond. 10*58, con- 
sisting of select brief observa- 
tions, moral and political, de- 
serves republication, together 
with the best parts of his other 
works. Had this little piece been 
written at Athens or at Rome, 
its author would have been 
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classed with the wise men of bis 
country. His sufferings, both 
in mind and estate, during the 
civil wars, were considerable. 
Winstanley tells us, he was 
plundered of his books and some 
rare manuscripts, which he in- 
tended for the press. Mr. Wal- 
pole and Mr. Granger have as- 
serted, that he had a pension 
from Charles the First, though 
they produce no authority; it 
is not improbable, as the King 
had taste to discover merit, and 
generosity to reward it. Wood, in 
mentioning a publication of Dr. 
Burgess, which was abused by 
an anonymous author, in a pam- 
phlet, called A IFhip/ ^nd an- 
swered by Quarles^, styles our 
author ' an old puritanical poet, 
the sometimes darling of our 
plebeian judgments.'— —Philips 
says of his works, that ' they 
have been ever, and still are, in 
wonderful veneration among the 
vulgar.' Theat. Poet. p. 45, 
edit. 1660. His death was la- 
mented, in a copy of Alcaicks, 
by J. Duport, Greek professor 
to the university of Cambridge, 
and one of the first writers of 
that tongue this (:ountry has 
produced. See A Relation of the 
Life and Death of Mr, Francis 
Quarks, by Ursula Quarles, his 
Widow, to which these verses 
are subjoined. See Lloyd *s Mem, 
p. 621 5 and Fuller's JFortkies, 
p. 335." 
Langbaine^ a great admirer of 



his works, gives him this amiablm 
character : " He was (says he) a 
'' poet that mixed religion and 
'' fancy together ; and was very 
*' careful in all his writings not to 
** intrench upon good manners by 
" any scurrility in bis works 5 or 
*' any ways offending against his 
'* duty to God, his neighbour, or 
" himself." 

In dramatic writing he only pro- 
duced one piece, to which even his 
zealous advocate Langbaine gives 
no higher commendation than 
styling it an innocent, inoffhisive 
play. It is entitled 

The Virgin JVidow. Com. 4to, 
1649. 

Mr. Quaries had, by one wife, 
no less than eighteen children; 
one of whom, John, inheriting 
both his father's genius and his 
loyal t}/|^ received his education at 
Exeter College, Oxford ^ and, in 
1642, being then but eighteen 
years of age, bore arms within 
the garrison of Oxfbrd, for King 
Charles I. in whose army, it is 
said, he afterwards had a captain'i' 
commission. But, on the declen-^ 
sion of His Majesty's cause, he 
retired to London, where, in con- 
sequence of his attachment to the 
royal party, he was reduced to 
write for a bare subsistence, and 
there continued in a poor and 
mean condition, till the great 
plague, which, raging in and about 
London, swept him away, with 
many thousands more, iatbc-fa* 
taji year 1665. 
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B.C. The«, initials a,^ pre- 
fixed to a voljame of poems, ia 
which occurs the folJowing Ora- 
torio : 

Ruth. 4to. 1769. 
In which volume also mention is 
made of another, called 

Absalom. N. P. 

B. J. See SuKPU£RD*s Holi- 

R. T. These initial letters stand 
ID tl^e title of one dramatic piece, 
entitled 

The Extrmagant Shepherd, Past, 
Cora. 4to. 1654. 

There Is no author who wrote 
ibout that time who^ name would 
imit with these initials, excepting 
'Thomas Rawlins, of whon here- 
after: yet, without some further 
concomitant circumstances, we 
cannot think ourselves autl^ori^Eed 
to father this play upon him. 

Radclipf, Ralph, was de- 
scended from an ancient fan^ily of 
bis name in Cheshire, and received 
Kirt of his education at Oxford, as 
Wood supposes at Brazen-Nose 
College,but it is uncertain whether 
be took any degree. He afterwards 
bent his attention to the edi^ation 
of youth, and obtained part of the 
Carmelites* house at Hitchin, in 
Hertfordshire, anno 1538, which, 
€0 the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, had become unoccupied. 
Here he opened a school, Jn which 
he had great success, soon grew 
rich, and was much respected in 
the neighbourhood. He forme4 
one of the lower rooms into a 
stage for his scholars to act Latin 
and English comedies, in order 
that they might acquire confidence 
in public speaking. He lived se- 
yeral jeairs after 1553j| an4 4ie4 
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and was buried at Hitchin. It 
does not appear that any of his 
dramatic pieces were ever publish- 
ed, though he had many by him 
in the reign of King Edward Vf. 
which he often told his friends he 
would never publish until they had 
remained by him nine years. The 
names of them are as follow : 

1 . Dives and Lazarus. C. 

2. Patient Griseld. C. 

3. Friendship of Titus and Ge* 
sippus, C. 

4. Chancer*s Melibee. C. 
d. Joh^s Afflictions. T. 

6. The Burning of Sodom. T. 
7»TheDtiUveryofSusanno.h. T. 

8. The Burning qjfJohnnuss. T. 

9. Jonas. T. 

10. Fortitude of JuSth. T. 
Ralph, Jambs, one of the 

greatest political, though not one 
pf the greatest poetical, writers of 
the present age. Of his family 
we can trace no particulars ; but 
it is said his descent was but mean, 
Und that he solely raised himself 
from obscurity by his merit ; a 
circuipstance which redounds more 
to bis honour than would a long 
bead-roll of great ancestors, " stuck 
'* o'.eir with titles, and hung round 
ff ^ith strings.** 

Mr. Ralpli's first appearance in 
the world, b^ifpre he became dis- 
tinguished for his writings, was, 
as we are informefji in the cha- 
racter of a schoolma'^ljgr, at Phila- 
delphia, in North America ; which 
remote situation not ^suiting his 
active mind, he came tp England, 
about the beginning of the reign 
of George II. We have not learnt 
what was then the immediate ob- 
ject of his pursuit, but it was pro* 
babl^ i^Qii^ething in tt^e p^bli9 ofr 
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fices dependent on the coart j for 
he soon became a frequenter of the 
levees^ and attached to some great 
men, to whom his abilities recom- 
mended him. He did not^ how- 
ever, at first make any figure in 
the political world, but rather ap- 
plied himself to writing for the 
ftage, in which he was not very 
successful. He also produced some 
pieces of poetry, particularly Night, 
a poem^ of which Mr. Pope thus 
takes notice in his Dunciad: 

** Silence, ye wolves ! while Ralph to 

Cyiithia howls, 
'^ And makes night hideous I Answer 

him, ye owls !'* 

This passage Mr. Pope has il- 
lustrated by a very abusive note, 
wherein Mr. JElalph*s character is 
most unmercifully, torn to pieces; 
which severity, it seems, was oc- 
casioned by a piece attributed to 
our author, entitled Sawney, a 
poem, in which the sacred trium- 
virate. Dean Swift, Mr. Pope, and 
Mr. Gray, were attacked. This was 
high treason itself. Mr. Ralph 
was very falsely and injuriously re- 
presented in The Dunciad, Mr. 
Pope says, he was so illiterate, that 
he did not even understand French : 
whereas it is very certain that he 
was master of the French and La- 
tin languages, and not altogether 
Ignorant of the Italian; and was, 
in truth, a very ingenious prose- 
writer, although he did not suc- 
ceed as a poet. His History of 
England, commencing at the Re- 
.storation, is much esteemed, as 
were his political pamphlets, some 
of which were looked upon as mas- 
terpieces. He was likewise con- 
cerned in writing essays in several 
periodical papers -, in which he be- 
came so formidable to the ministry, 
towards the end of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's time, that it was deemed ex- 
pedient to take him off by a pen* 



sion. He had great expectationt 
from the late Prince of Wales, who 
frequently made use of Mr.Ralpb^s 
pen in the controversies in which 
it is well known that prince was 
engaged : but, by the death of his 
Royal Highness, all our author's 
views of preferment were entirelj 
cut off. At the accession of Geo. 
HI. however, Mr. Ralph, though 
considerably advanced in years, be- 
gan to be again taken notice o^ 
and his hopes were revived j but, 
alas ! the great circumventor q£ 
human expectations, death, put a 
final period to all his schemes, 
January 24, 17^2, at his house ia 
Chiswick; after suffering a long^ 
and severe affliction firdm the gout; 
of which disorder also his only* 
daughter, about eighteen, died in 
a few weeks after him. 
His dramatic writings are, 

1 . Fashionable Lady ; or, Hca-bt^ 
quin's Opera. 8vo. 1730. 

2. Fall of the Earl of Essex. T, 
8vo. 1731. 

3. Lawyer's Feast. F. 8vo.l744. 

4. Astrologer, C. 8vo. 1744, 
One of Mr. Ralph's last produe* 
tions had also some relation to 
the stage, and was esteemed a very 
excellent and very entertaiat^lig 
performance. Jt w^s entitled 

The Case of Authors by Prof els'* 
sion, &c. 

Among other great political cha- 
racters, Mr. Davies tells us fLi/i, 
of QarrickJ, Ralph '* was fc^ 
•' quently wiih Lord Melcombej 
^' but it is said, that a silly mx^'* 
" take of a domestic had very Hear 
'* caused a rupture between them. 
*' My Lord gave orders to his ser- 
'^ vant to go to the historian, who 
*' lived not far from his Lordship, 
*' at Isleworth, and take a card 
*' with him for a dinner invitation 
'' to Mr. Ralph and his wife : tl^ 
''fellow mistook the word €axdi 
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♦* for cart, and set oqt with one luable poet was a son of William 

** full speed to bring them to his Randolph^ ofHarasey^ near Lewes, 

" Lord's house. This supposed in- in Sussex, Esq. steward to Edward 

** dignity offended the pride of LordZouch, by Elizabeth his wife^ 

^ Ralph, who, with great gravity, daughter of Thomas Smith, Esq. 

'* sent back the messenger and his of Newnham, near Daventry, ia 

'* carriage, with a long expostu- Northamptonshire^ at which place 

*' latory letter. However, I can- our author was bom, on the 15th 

'* not vouch for the truth of this o£ June l605. He received the 

•* story.*' early parts of his education at 

Ramkins, Willi AM. To a per- Westminster school ; firom whence, 

•on of this name are ascribed, being one of the King's scholars, 

1 . Muhnutius DunwaUow, P. he removed to Trinity College, in 
4598. N. P. Cambridge, nt the age of eighteen ^ 

2. Hannibal aiidScipio, P. I6OO. in which college he obtained a 
N. P. fellowship, and afterwards com- 

3. Scogan and Skelton, P. 16OO. menced master of arts, in which 
N. P. degree he was incorporated at Ox- 
Ramsay, Allan, is said to have ford. Very early in life be gave 

been a barber in Edinburgh. His proofs of an amazing quickness of 

taste in poetry, however;, has justly parts, and he wgs not only esteenw 

raised him to a degree of fame ed and admired by persons of ge- 

that may in some measure be con- nius at the university, but likewise 

•idered as a recompense for the highly valued and beloved by the 

frowns of fortune. His songs are best poets of that age in the raei» 

in some esteem 5 as is also one of tropolis. His extensive learning, 

his dramatic pieces, which pos- gaiety of humour, and readiness 

aesses merit enough to have been of repartee, gained him admirers 

suspected not to be his production, throughout all ranks of mankind. 

The names of them are as follow : and more especially recommended 

1. The Nuptials. M. Svo. 1/23. him to the intimacy and friendship 

2. The Gentle Shepherd. Past, of Ben Jonson, who admitted him 
Com. 12mo. 1729* ^s one of his adopted sons in the 

Our northern bard, who died in Muses, and held him in equal 
January 1758, was father to the esteem with Mr. Cartwright, of 
ingenious Mr. Ramsay, a portrait- whom we have before made men- 
painter of the present age, and who tion. 

has likewise distinguished himself Oldys relates, that when Queen 

by some tracts on various branches Henrietta-Maria was atCambridge> 

of polite literature, particularly she upon some occasion pleasantly 

The Investigator, objected to Randolph, 

Randall, John, was the au- " Pauper ubique jacct ;" 

thor of one trifling piece, called u- u tj j 1 i -^x-i v j 

The Disappointment. B.O.Svo. to which Randolph wittily replied, 

1732. <« In thalamis, Regina, tuis hac nocte 

Rand ALL, Thomas. To a per- jaccrem, 

$on of this name is ascribed *' Si verum hoc csset, * Pauper ubique 

The Prodigal Scholar. C I66O. J*"^'*" 

N. P But see the next article. It may be doubted, however, whe- 

J^Ni>ox<fii> Thomas. Xhiivao tbej: Queen Hennetta-Maria could 
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apeak Latin, though Queen Eliza- 
beth could. 

Randolph's turn, in his drama- 
tic works, is entirely to comedy; 
his language is elegant, and his 
jientiments are just and forcible. 
His characters are, for the most 
part, strongly drawn, and his satire 
well chosen and poignant. In 
short, it were to be wished, that 
some writer of merit would endea- 
vour at the raising him out of the 
pbscurity in which his writings at 
present seem buried, by altering 
his pieces, so as to render them fit 
for the present stage, or at the 
least giving the world a correct and 
critical edition of them. 

The dramatic pieces he has left 
behind him, of which the first five 
were published after his death by 
bis brother Mr. Robert Randolph, 
of Christchurch College, Oxford, 
are the following, viz. 

1. Aristippus, C. 4to. 1630, 

2. Conceited Pedlar. F. 4to. 
1630. 

3. Jealous Lovers. C. 4to. l632. 

4. Muses' Looking'Glass, C. 4to. 
1638. 

5. Amyntas, Past. 4to. 1638. 
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the very tiirie when he was attain* 
ing the prime of life, at the very 
time when genius was beginning 
to be tempered by judgment, and 
fancy to be moderated by experi- 
ence; at the very time, in a word, 
when the most sanguine expf ora- 
tions were raised of a future harvest 
of luxuriant fruit, this flourishing 
blossom was cropped by the en- 
vious hand of death. In short, 
according to Wood, being, too like 
the generality of men of abilities, 
somewhat addicted to libertine in- 
dulgences, and, in consequence of 
keeping too much compnny, and 
running into fashionable excesses 
with greater freedom than his con- 
stitution could bear, he assisted in 
shortening his own days, and died 
before he had completed the age 
of twenty- nine years, at the house 
of William Stafford, Esq. of Bla- 
therwyke, in Northamptonshire, 
and was buried, with the ancestors 
of the family of Stafford, in an aisle 
adjoining to the church of that 
place, on the 17th of March l634j 
soon after which a monument of 
white marble was erected over his 
grave, at the charge of Sir Christ©- 
6. Hey for Honesty , Down with pher (afterwards Lord) Hatton, of 



Knatfery, C. 4to. l651. 

In the book of the Stationers* 
Company, 29th of June I66O, is 
entered 

The Prodigal Scholar, Com. by 
Thomas Randall. [Probably an 
error for Randolph.] 

The fourth of these was, in 
the year 1748, revived at Co- 
Tent Garden theatre, and is re- 
printed in Dodsley's Collection of 
Old Plays. It is probable that, 
bad a length of days been per- 
mitted to this author, he would 
have produced many more valu- 
able pieces, some of which might 
have become brilliant ornaments to 



Ae English stage; bat, alas! at Dram. 



Kirby, with an inscription upon it, 
in Latin and English verse, written 
by our author's intimate friend 
Peter Hausted, of whom we have 
before had occasion to make men- 
tion, and give some account, io 
his proper place. 

Randolph has been supposed, 
and not without probability, to 
have written the Lntin pLiy, called 

CorneUanum Dolium, C. l^mou 
1638. 

Rannib, John. A person of 
this name published, about 1806j 
a volume in 8vo. including 

1. The Comment. Mns. Dr. 

2. Cottage of the Cliffs. Maa» 
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8. The Deserted Tower, M. D. tied into it He was some ttiae d * 

4. The Exiles. M. D. member of the Middle Temple^ 

5. Job. S. D. but, looking on the dry st^dyof 

6. Tlie Lowland Lassie. M. D. the law as greatly beneath the at- 
Rasfe^ R. £. This writer^ who tentiou of a man of genius, quitted 

was formerly librarian to the Land- it, for the pleasure of rangiug in 

grave of Hesse Cassel, is author the more flowery fields of poetry : 

of a few works in natural history, but here again he seemed averse to 

which have acquired him some re- labour, rather choosing to pluck 

putation. He has also translated and form nosegays of those flowers 

from the German one piece, which had been planted by others, 

called than, by the cultivating of any 

Nathan the Wise. Philosophical un tilled spot> to obtain a genuiue 

Drama. 8vo. 1781. right of inheritance in the product 

Rastall, John, was born in of his own industry. In a word, 
London, and educated at the uni- he was an arrant plagiary; and 
versity of Oxford. Returning to although, by boldly daring to en- 
his native place, he set up the ter the lists, in a vigorous oppo- 
trade of printing, which was then sition to Mr. Dryden, the power 
esteemed a profession not unworthy of his antagonist stamped a degr^ 
of a scholar, or man of letters, of distinction on him which ike 
He was very intimate in the family would never otherwise have ob« 
of Sir Thomas More, whose sister tained ) yet it is, perhaps, the only 
Elizabeth he married, and was claim he can properly lay to putn . 
extremely zealous for the Catholic lie notice; and Mr. Dryden m^ht, 
cause, and a great hater of the with great propriety, have retort- 
proceedings of King Henry VIII. ed on him in the words of Ajax: 
Fox says, our author was convened «« Jpse tulit pretium jam nunc ccrtemi- 
by John Frith. He died at Lon- nis hujus, 
don in 1536, having, according to ** Qui, cum victus erit, mecum ccrtasse 
Wood, besides other works, writ- ferctur." 
ten Mr. Ravenscroft's dramatic pieces 

*^ A new Interlude, and a mery, are twelve in number, and are as 

** of the Nature of the i n i Elements, follow : 

'^ declarynge many proper Poynts 1. Careless Lovers, C. 4^., 

*' of Phylosophy naiurall, and dy^ \67'^» 

^^ vers straujige Landys, Sec,'* 4to. 2. Mamamouchi. C. 4to. 1675. 
Froai internal circumstances it ^.Scaramouch a Philosopher jicc» 

seems to have been printed about C. 4to. 1677. 
1510. 4. Wrangling Lovers* C. 4to. 

Ravenscroft, Edward. This 1677. 
writer, or rather compiler of plays, 5. King Edgar and Alfreda, Tr^ 

lived in the reigns of Charles II. C. 4to. 1677. 
and Ills two successors. He was 6, English Lawyer. C.4t6.l67d« 
descended from the family of the 7* London Cuckolds. C. 4to.l682. 
Ravcnscrofts, in Flintshire ; a fa- S. Dame Dobso7i, C. 4to. l684. 
mily, as he himself in a dedication p. Titus Andronicus. T. 4tp. 

asserts, so ancient, that, when I687. 

William tlie Conqueror came into 10. Canterlury Guests, C» 4t0« 

Suglaud^ one oi hjs jiQblQ$aiar<« l^r ^ 
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tr. Anatomut. C. 4to. 1697. publication, it may not be iropro- 
12. Italian Husband, T. 4td. per to quote his own narrative of 
1^98. the early part of his life. 
• Rawlins, Thomas, was prin- " I am, by Divine Providence, 
•cipal engraver of the Mint, in the ** the sole surviving male of a very 
reigns both of King Charles the " ancient family. My ancestors. 
First and Second, and died in that *' as far as I have been able to rake 
^employment in 1670. He was " them out of the rubbish of ob- 
intimately acquainted with most of *' scurity, for three generations 
the wits and poets of his time, and " preceding my father, could nei* 
wrote for amusement only, not for " ther read nor write. The gen- 
profit J for, in the preface to his '' tleman, by whom I had the 
irst play, he thus addresses the '^ honour to be begot, was a very 
reader: " Take no notice of my *' eminent passport or halter ma- 
'* name(says he), for a second work '' kerj and, notwithstanding the 
*' of this nature shall hardly bear ** hereditary ignorance of the fa- 
*' it. I have no desire to be known " tuily, made such a considerable 
*' by a threadbare coat, having a ** progress in literature, that he 
*' calling that will maintain it " was able to cast accounts, and 
^* woolly.** The pieces which pass *' scrawl a letter on business so 
under his name are the following : " intelligibly, that hie could be 
1. Rebellion, T. 4to. l640. *' understood by a major part of 
3. Tom Essence, C. 4to. I677. *' those with whom he had any 
3. Tunbridge Wells, C. 4to. *' dealings. His natural abilities 
l678« (Ascribed to this author.)' "^ were very extensive, though he 
He also published a book of " was no conjurer in learnings and 
■poems, under the title of Calanthe, '* so fully was he convinced of the 
3vo. J648. *' disadvantages of il literature, that 
Rebd, Joseph. It seldom hap- ''he was determined to give bis 
pens that a strict attention to busi- " children as good an education as 
ness is found compatible with poe- *' his purse and their capacities 
tical pursuits. Our present author " would admit, 
was an example that they may be ** As my elder brother's upper 
united. He was born at Stockton, '* chambers were not extremely 
in the county of Durham, iti *' well furnished, my father was 
March 1723, and succeeded his '* in no great anxiety about giving 
iiither in the business of a rope- '* him a liberal education ; but a 
maker. His parents were Presby- " certain brat of the family raising 
terians, who, with the rest of h?s ** his expectations, he was resolved 
early connexions, were little qua- 'Mo spare no pains or expense in 
lified, and as little inglined, to *' the cultivation of his understand- 
encourage him in those pursuits -'* ing. At seven years old, liirle 
to which he afterwards bent his •" master, videlicet, my sweet Self, 
attention ; and by which he is now ■" was to be put into Goffer Hoo]e*s 
entitled to be distinguished frorti " leading - strings to the Latin 
any of his predecessors. His ori- *' tongue ; but being at that time 
ginal destination was not to the " seized with an ill-natured ague, 
trade he was brought up tp; but '* which, some few intervals ex- 
as he once printed a whimsical ac- *' cepted, visited me almost thi^ 
«fount .of bims^ in a periodical ** yesas, nQy-enirance ieUtu^^jLvoiL*^ 
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** teaticd trammels was postponed. '' ed, ntfiune contraOctf^eg xbti t^ * 

** My father^ being under great ** should^ at a proper age, be put 

'' grief and perplexity^ on account *' to a cabinet-maker. This reso^ 

*' of my tertian visits used every *^ lotion had assuredly passed \h% 

*' method in his power to rid tfate " maternal assent^ had Bot a geo* 

'' bouse of so troublesome an in- *' tleman of learnings a distant re* 

'' trader > and at length succeeded, ** lation by my mother's side, in^ 

*' by employing an old snarler of ** terposed, and offered U> supply 

^* the faculty to bark htm out of *^ me with books and boaFd> till I 

'' the family. I was no sooner *^ had perfected my education at a 

** freed from xny late engagement, ^ grammar-school. Thb generoua 

*' than a second-hand grammar ** proposal, though opposed with 

'* was purchased, and at the first ** great warmth and bitterness by 

** quarter-day I was to begin my *' my mamooa's privy-ctmncil, was 

" Latin \ but an unlucky accident ** prudentfy accepted by ray mo- 

** had ahnost discoucerted Xht *' ther, who was no£ a little de* 

'^ scheme of my education : this '* vated with the hopes of her son's 

'^ was no less than the death of my *' arriving at the dignity «f thooop^ 

*^ honoured papa. ** ing the coabton. Well, I was 

^' When the vic4ence of our '^ put to school, and hurried with 

'^ grief for the loss of our common *' such vast rapidity thro«gh Messrs. 

*' supporter was over, ways and '^ Hoole, Lilly, Cato, and Cowie- 

'' means were to be found out for ** rios, diat my master declared I 

'^ the maintenance of a widow and *' was the finest boy he had ever 

'^ six children. A council of three *' under las care. Belbie I bid 

was accordingly called, which ** been a fortnfght entered in 

•was composed of two female '* Mynheer Erasmus, I had Iha 

wry-faced Presbyterians, and aa *' misfortune to lose my master, 

'^ old cankered shipwright, of the '^ who died of a distemper not tin- 

" same sect, who might with jus- ** common in this island, a scold- 

'',tioe be called the greatest old ^' ing wife. A successor was ios- 

" woman of the three. They '* niediately called from that great 

** unanimdusly agreed, that my '* nursery of bum-brusbeni, Ap» 

•' brother should b«> instructed ia '* pleby school. With thk pie* 

*' our paternal occupation, to keep ** ceptor, after the first half yeit^ 

'' up the dignity of the family > "I lived in perpetual uaeaainess, 

*' but could not, till after various *' on aceount of his notorious, not 

*< meetings, and a great consurop- '^ to say viUanons, partiality to tha 

«' tion of tobacco and old pipes, *' vicar's nephew, botweeo whoa 

4' iiesolve how to dispose of Pil- <' and myself there was as groat aa 

^' garlic. One of them was for *' emulation as, perhaps, was evor 

^ lessening the small claim I seem* ** fcnowa in those great seavnaries 

«' ed to have to manhood, by put* *' of liternture, the sdMofe of £t(m 

*« ting me 'prentice to a tailor, an- *' and Westminster. Under- tlm 

*' ot:iier to a barber ; for they very '^ grammatical tyrant, learning be* 

*< wisely observed, as I was but a ** came the most insupportabla 

*' very puny chap, and much of *' burden : however, being wea- 

«' the family of the Slinis, I should '^ ried out by the usage of this 

^ jDfot be able to endure any bard '^ rascally pedagogue, I teoke 

\i labour> It was at last feioly- ^' |i»eiij|Ji-in^al4fn7« and waa^i^ 
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^^ ^ a Khodi in my native town. '^ and leariting, had caught tbtl 
^* Here I began to recover my " cominou iniection, and wa^ 
^' naall relish oi the classics ; but '* of opiiiioD, that the kno\v^ 
*' my brother unfortonately dying " ledge of Shakspeare was alto* 
'* htSom I had been four months " gather unnecessary to a halter-* 
** fixed in my new situation, I " maker. Well, what was to be 
*' wa$ most barbarously torn from '^ done ? I was so cliarmed with 
*' school to supply the place of th^ ''my cousin Shakspeare, that t 
*.« deceased^ All my Latin books '' could not forget him j and to 
** vf&TQ immediately seized by the '' read him openly was downright 
*♦ order of the council, and inhu* " defiance to my mother and her 
" manly kept from me with as *^ ministry. In this exigence I 
*' moch strictness as pen and ink " had recourse to a variety of 
'' from a state-prisoner: by which ''wiles, by which I secured to 
** means my progress in that Ian- '^ myself the pleasure of perusing 
" guage hath been no further ser- *' my favourite author without dis* 
'* viceable to me than in teaching " covery." 

*' me to write tolerable grammar It would be endless, Mr. Reed 
** io my mother-tongue. Thi^s^ adds, to give an account of all thei 
" though it seemed to me an act contentions, embarrassments, an4 
^* of greatoppre8sion> wasnomiore uneasinesses, he underwent fot 
^' than the efifect of sound policy | many years ', all which were in-^ 
^* for it was very sagely concluded, sutficient to divert him from dra-^ 
** that toy love of learning would matic poetry, which through every 
" naturally increase my aversion period of his life seems to have 
'* to business. However, under been the object of his particular 
f* these restraints I could not be regard. In 1747 he made a visit 
'* easy; and, as Latin authors were to London, led to it most probably 
*^ denied me, with my small al- by his affection for the drama. In 
" lowance I purchased an odd, 17^0 he married j and having a 
^' crabbed, unfashionable book^ desire to transplant himself to the^ 
** called Paradise Last, written by neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
"a son of darkness, one John he, in the beginning of ] 757, ac^* 
** Milton. This author at^ first complished his design, and settled 
*' was too bard for. me, but by himself in Sun Tavern Fields^ 
" frequent reading I began to un- where he continued during the 
*' derstand and relish him. After remainder of his life. 
''I had finished old Common- Mr. Reed, at all times, had de^ 
*' wealth, I hired, at the import- termined that his attention to his 
*' ant sura of two-pence a week, trade should not be diverted by his 
^* a queer, obsolete author, that theatrical amusements. In a pub^ 
*' you may perhaps have heard of, lication of his, in IJSg, called A 
*' one William Shakspeare, a great Sop in the Pan, he says, *' I hate 
*• playwright; but unluckily, while *' a laiy life, and mu^t have my 
*' I was perusing the first volume, '' hands or head employed. Wheo 
*' I was detected by a dissentrng *' my hempen calls are brisk, lam 
" clergyman, who was loved in ** not at home to the Muses j but 
" our family. This gentleman^ *' when my trade grows dulL i 
^' thoogb> a man of greit wifiit " am glad to receive their Ladjr«^ 
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^ships." In 1784 be published sided at Stockton, and when hi 
An Epitaph on the late illustrious was in no very affluent circum- 
Barl of Chatham, 8vo. ) and in stances^ a person who had acquired 
1786 printed St. Peter's Lodge, a about 7/OUOL in the sea-8er?ice, 
serio-comic legendary Tele, in Hu^* thought proper to leave him the 
dibrastic Verse, Svo. which he in- whole of his property. Mr. Reed 
scribed to the Prince of Wales, immediately on the death of th« 
In this year a monopoly of hemp testator sent for his next of kin; and 
took place, which it was supposed very generously and disinterestedly 
would have a pernicious effect On relinquished the whole of the b&- 
the shipping of the kingdom. On quest to them. He was possessed 
this occasion he published A Rope's of considerable genius, and, had he 
End for Hempen Monopolists j or, mixed more in the world, would 
A Dialogue between a Broker, a have made a better figure as a dra« 
Ropemaker, and the Ghost of Jonas matic writer. He had no small 
Hanway, Esq. In which are repre- portion of humour, and as for as 
sented the pernicious Effects of (he his observation reached he painted 
Rise in the Price of Hemp. By a with accuracy. The merit of in- 
HalteT'maker, at the Service of all vention would with great injustice 
Monopolists, Svo. His last per- be denied him. As a man, his 
formance was The Retort Courle- character was very amiable ; be 
•us \ or, A candid Appeal to the was hospitable and generous, 4cind 
Public, on the Conduct of Thomas and affectionate to his relations, 
Linley, Esq. Manager of Drury frank and open to his friends, cha- 
Lane Theatre, to the Author of ri table and humane to all. 
Dido. Containing original Letters He has written many pieces 
§ndjust Remarks on the Manager's which have never been acted qd 
arbitrary and indefensible Rejection published^ besides the following v 
•f that Tragedy. Svo. 1787- A 1. The Superannuated Gallants 
iong sedentary course of life, with F. 12mo. 1745. 
littHti, exercise, brought on a dis- 2. Madrigal andTrulletta.MocJs. 
order,, which lernrjinated his life, Trag. Svo. 1758. 
15tb Atigiist 1787, at the age of 3. The Register Office. F. 8v(v 
64. A few days afler he was bu- 176I. 

ried in Bunhiil Fields burying- 4. Dido. T. 1767. Svo. 1808. 
ground. His property, which was 5. 7bm /one;. C.O. Svo. 1769. 
considerable, he left to be divided 6. The Impostor*. F. 1776. N.P. 
betweeii his three surviving chil- Rbbs, T. D. is author of 
dren in equal prcportions. Iver and Hengo. Dram. Rom. 

Mr. Reed's character deserves a 4to. 179S. 
few wordsj if uprightness and in- Reeves, Joseph, a clerg}'^man 
tegrity hav« any claim to the re- of Exeter, or its vicinity, trans- 
menibrance of mankind. In a life lated into Latin Addison's 
passed* with so little variety, few Vato. T* Svo. 1794. *'*•' 
' opportunities present themselves Rbn'Der, Dr. William, a 
for the display of heroic virtues, teacher of the (merman language 
tlie ban mots of life, as Dr. John* in this country, translated 
•on justly called them; yet one • Count Benyow sky. T. C. Svo, 
' hi^tance did occur, which we shall 17^8. • 
xdate: At the time Mr. Reed x^ RBProtr, H. a celebrated writer 
4 
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•Q tjbe picturesque in horticulture. A, and \J, failed of success, cm th« . 

vbo has puUished, in a folio vo- stage 3 

luine, an ele^nt work, entitled 1. IVerter. T. 8vo. 1786, 1796. 

Sketches and Hints on Landscape 2. Elvisa. T. 1786. N. P. 

Gardening. In 1804 he printed^/ 3. Dramatist^ C. 17S9. Svo. 

two volumes of Misceltanies^ in ^793. 

8vo. including 4. The Crusade. Hist, Rom. 

Odd Whims, C. Acted at Ips- 1790. N. P. 
wicii. ^ 5. Notoriety. C. 8vo.,1793, 

"Revet, Edward. Of this au-^ 6. How to grow Rich. C. 8vo. 
thor we can trace nothing further'^ 793. 

than that he must have lived in the 7, The Rage ! C. Svo. 1795. 
reign of King Charles II. and that S, Speculation, C. 8vo. 1795. 
he wrote one dramatic piece, which 9- Fortune's Fool. C. Svo. 1 796. 
was a veryhasty, and therefore pro- yTlO. The Wilt. C. Svo. 1797. 
bably not a very extraordinary, per- ^11. Cheap Living. C. Svo. 1797., 
fbnnance, having been begun and^^ 12. Laugh when you can. C. 
finished in a fortnight, entitled '^vp. 1799. 

The Town Shifts. Com. 4to. 13. Management. C. Svo. 1799. 
1671. \4. Life. C. Svo. 1801. 

Reynolds, — , is author of ^X 15. Folly as it Flies. C 8vo« 

Bantry -Bay. Occ. Mus. Int. M 802. 
Svo, 1797. 16. Delays and Blunders. C. 

Reynolds, FasDEinc. The Svo. 1803. 
father of this gentleman was well 17. The Three per Cents. C. 
known, about forty years ago, as 1803. N'. P. 
the attorney of the then famous 18. The Caravan^ S.C.R. 1803. 
John Wilkes, Esq. Our author Svo. N. D. 
received his education at West- / I9. The Blind Bargain. C. Svo. 
minstef school, through which he'^805. 

}>a9sed with distinguished reputa- # 20. The Delinquent. C. Svo. 
tion, and was destined to the prac^l805. 

tice of his father's pi;ofession, in 21. OutqfPiace. Mm* Farce, 
which he passed through the ini- 1S0£I. 

tiatory exercises. But it was not 22. Arbitration^ F. I8O6. N.P. 
long before he abandoned it for 23. Deserts of Arabia. Gr. Op. 
the more pleasing attractions of Spec. I8O6. N. P. 
the theatre. He began with > 24. Be gone dull Care. C. Svo. 
writing tragedy 5 but pretty early^SOS. 

discovered that he had mistaken 25. The Exile. M.D.O. ISOS. 
his talent, and produced The N. P. 

JDramaiist^ a comedy, which was 26. Free Knights. Op. Dr. Svo. 
submitted to the public at Mrs; 1810. 

Wells's benefit. May 15, 1789. Reynolds, John. Philips men* 
He here seems to have found his tions a writer of this name at 
strength, and from this time we translator of 
hear no more of his tragic at- Aminta. 
tempts. The following is a list of Probably the same as was pub- 
Mr. Reynolds's performances, of lished anonymously in 4to. 1628* 
which only those numbered 1, 2, Rhodes, Geoage Ambeq^&« 

cici3 
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Of this gentleman we know no 4tb. 179^5 Modem TV&nee, a £<^ 
more, than that he is author of em, 4to. 1793 5 Matilda, or Tht 
Dion. T, 8vo. 1SO0. Dyi^g Penitent, d poetical epistle. 

Rhodes, Richard, M.D. This 4to. 1795. We have also of thl^ 
author was of a good extraction, gentlenaan's production two plays, 
being the son of a gentleman of viz. 

London> and probably born in that 1. Emrna^ Dr. 12m0. 1804. 
metropolis, though in what year is 2. Odin, Dr. l2tno, 1804. 
not apparent. He received the Richabds, Nathanabl. Of 
rudiments of his education in this author we find nothing further 
Westminster school ; from whence, on record than that he was of CaiW 
being at that time well grounded College, Cambridge, where, in 
in grammar, and in the practical 1 63 4, betook the degree of LL.B, 
part of music, he was transplanted and, about the beginning of the 
to Oxford, where he became a civil war, published one dramatic 
student in Christchurch College, piece, entitled 
but took only one degree in arts, Mcssalina, the Roman Empetesse* 
at which time he made certain com- T. 12mo. 1640. 
positions in music. From thence Richardson, ELi2AfiftTR, the 
he went to France, and took the daughter of a tradesman in the 
degreeof doctor in physic at Mont- city of London. She died of a 
pellier^ but, being of an unsettled consumption in the month of Oc* 
disposition, or perhaps fond of tober 1 779> ^ ^ew monlhii after the 
travel, he froni thence took a jour- appearance of her only play, called 
ney to Spain, where at Madrid he The Double Deception, C. 1779* 
died, and was buried in the year N* P» 

1668. While he was at the uni- RiCHARDSoN,JosEPH,wasborn, 

versity of Oxford he wrote one we believe, at Hexham, in N/irth-* 

play, entitled umberland, about \756, He en-ti 

Flora's Vagaries. C. 4to. I67O. tered at St. John's College, Cam« 

Rhodes, Thomas, wrote bridge, in the year J 774. Dr. 

The Sailor* s Opera, 8vo. 1789. Ferris, the present Dean of Battle^ 

RicH*ARDs, , was the au^ and Dr. Pearce, now Dean of Ely, 

thor of one piece, acted for a be* were his tutors at the university, 
nefit, called • Under the superintendance of these 

Tli£ Device ; or. The Marriage two excellent scholars, Mr. Ri- 
Ojfice. CO. 1777* N. P. chardson acquired sound learning 

Richards, George, M.A. Fel- and a correct tasie. He possessed^ 
low of Oriel College, Oxford, is indeed, an excellent understand- 
author of a beautiful poem, called ing, and a sort of intuitive know- 
The Aboriginal Britons, which had ledge of man.kind. No man pe- 
been publicly recited at Oxford net rated more immediately intd 
during an act, in consequence of the motives of conduct, or more 
a prize adjudged to its author, the readily suggested the tme prin- 
flonation of a person unknown. It ciples of action. He distinguished 
was printed in 1791» and very near himself at college by the elegance^ 
the whole of the first impression beauty, and vigour, of bis prose 
was sold on the day of publication, and poetical compositions. In- 
Mr. Richards has published Songs deed, a love of the Muses very 
vf the Abori^nnl Bards of Britatn, early in life toot: possesion <^ bt| 
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"Ipifed, and often interfered with also educated for the church at tH# 
the Jaborious duties of study. He university of Glasgow 5 but had 
eotered himsdf a student of the scarcely commenced the study of 
Mid<W^e Temple, in the year 1779, theology, when be was appointed 
Sttd was called to the bar in 17S4. by the late Lord Catbcart, tutor 
Literajy pursuits and political con- tp his sons. He accomf>anied hi* 
nexions took up too much of his Lordship and his family to St.- 
time to admit of his pursuing with Petersburg, on his Lordship's em- 
snfiicient diligence the study of bassy to Russia, where they re- 
tbe law : otherwise, it is highly mained four years. This residence 
probable that he would have be- afforded him the opportunity of 
€ome a distinguished ornament of collecting the materials for aa 
the bar. The chief works, in entertaining book of Russian 
which he was publicly known to jiyiecdotes. On Lord Cathcart'i 
have taken an ostensible part, were return to Great Britain, Mr. Rich- 
The BolHad and The Probationary ardson accompanied his pupils to 
Oetes, in the composition of which the university of Glasgow, where, 
his talents were conspicuous. — Mr. on the death of Professor Muir- 
Richardson, who was a firm friend head, he was appointed his suc- 
t» the British Constitution, had cessor in the chair of humanity, 
the merit of perfect consistency in To some of our readers, perhaps, 
his political conduct 5 and faithful it may be useful to state, that by 
attachment, but no slavish devo- professor of humanity is meant in 
•ion, to his party. So happily was Scotland, as it is on the continent, 
the suavity of his temper blended professor of the language, litera- 
with the vigour of his understand- ture, and antiquities, of ancient 
ing, that he was esteemed by his Rome. 

adversaries in political principles. In 1774 Mr. Richardson pub- 
«s well as by a very large circle of lisbed ji Philosophical Analysis 
friends. He was brought into and Illustration of some of Skak- 
Parliament as a member for New- speare^s Dramatic Characters, In 
port, in the county of Cornwall, 1779 and 178O he contributed the 
hy His Grace the Duke of Nor- following papers in The Mirror 
thumberland, in whose friendship znd Lounger: \nTheMirror,Nos^ 
he held a distinguished place. Mr. 8, 24, and 29 ; in The Lounger, 
Richardson was proprietor of a No. 43. In 1784 he gave the 
fourth part of Drury Lane Theatre, public Essays on Shakspeare's Dra^ 
nod author ofone drama, viz. matic Characters of Richard the 

The Fugitive, Cora. 8vo. 1792. Third, King Lear, and Timon 6f 
He died June 9, 1803, in his Athens 5 with an Essay on the 
47th year, at an inn in the neigh- Faults of Shakspeare, and additional 
bourhoodof Bagshot Heathj hav- Observations on the Character of 
ing for three or four years suffered Hamlet, Soon after were publish - 
severe shocks by the rupture of ed Essctys on Shakspeare^ s Dramtt" 
jf. blood-vessel, tic Character of Sir John Faktctff^. 

Richardson, William, M.A. and on his Imitation of Female 
f rofessor of Humanity in the Characters, with Observations on 
L^niversity of Glasgow, was born the chief Objects of Criticism in th9 
4it Aberfoyle, in Perthshire, the son Works of Shakspeare, All these 
(if a clergyman. Qe witt himielf diiflferent produclioiis of dramatiq; 
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trkicism were^ in ]7d7> collected Horatio, and Moneses> wkh dk* 
into one volume, with an uniform tinguished applause; a circumstance 
title of Essays on some of Shak' that will be readily believed by. 
spedre's DramaticCharaciers, which those who are no strangers to bi^ 
bas passed through several editions, judicious and graceful manner of 
His dramatic pieces are two in speaking in tho pulpit. Young- 
number*, viz. Gibber, being likewise a Wyke- 

1. The Indians. T. 8vo. 1790' hamist, called on Dr. Ridley soon 

2. The Maid ofLochBn, L. D. after he had • been appointed 
Sso* ISOl. ' chaplain to the Bast India Com- 

RiDBR, William, M. A. All pany at Poplar, and would b^e 
vrt can learn with relation to this persuaded hiiii to quit the church 
author i^, that he took his degree for the stage, observing that it 
of master of arts some time in the usually paid the larger salaries' of 
reign of James I. and thathe wrote the two. For great part of his life 
one dramatic piece, entitled he had no other preferment than 

The Twins. T. C. 4lo. 1 655. the small college living of Westow, 
It had, however^ been acted as in Norfolk, and the donative of 
early as l6l3. Poplar, in Middlesex, where he re- 

Ridley, Dr. Glostbr. This sided. To these his college add- 
worthy divine was descended col- ed, some years after, the donative 
laterally from Dr. Nicholas Ridley, of Romford, in Essex. Between 
Bishop of London, who was burnt those two places the curricle of 
in the reign of Queen Mary. He his life had (as he expressed it) 
was born at sea, in the year 1702, rolled for sofne time almost per- 
im board the Gloucester East India- pet ually upon post-chaise wheels^ 
man, to which circumstance he and left him not time for even 
was indebted for his Christian name, the proper studies of economy, or 
He received his education at Win- the necessary ones of his profession. 
Chester school, and from thence Yet in this obscure situation he 
was elected to a fellowship at New remained in possession of, and con- 
College, Oxford, where he pro- tent with, domestic happiness j 
ceeded B. C. L. April 29, I729. and was honoured with the inti- 
In those two seminaries he culti- mate friendship of some who were 
vated an early acquaintance with not less distinguished for learning 
the Muses, and laid the foundation than for worth : among these, it 
of those elegant and solid acquire- may be sufficient to mention Mr. 
ments for which he was afterwards Christopher Pitt, Mr. S|)ence, an<} 
•o eminently distinguished, as a Dr. Berriman. To the last of 
poet, an historian, and a divine, these he was curate and executor. 
Dr. Ridley, in his youth, was much In 1756 he declined an offer of 
addicted to theatrical performances, going to Ireland as first chaplain 
Midburst, in Sussex, was the place to the Duke of Bedford ; in return 
where they were exhibited ; and for which hp was to have had the 
the company of gentlemen actors choice of promotion, either a( 
to which he belonged, consisted ChristChurch,Canterbury, West- 
ebiefly of his coadjutors in a tra- minster, or Windsor. His mo- 
gedy hereafter mentioned. He is desty inducing him to leave the 
laid to have performed the cha- choice of these to his patron, the 
ractert of Marc Antony, Jaffier, consequence was, that he obtaine4 
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tuxoneof them all. |n 1/^63 be 
published Th Li/e of Bishop Rid- 
ley, in 4 to. by subscription, and 
cleared by it as nriueb as bought 
him 800/. in the public funds. 
In the latter part of his life he 
had the misfortune to lose both 
his sons, each of them a youth of 
abilities. The elder, James, was 
author of The Tales of the Genu, 
and some other literary perform-? 
ances. Thomas, the younger, was 
sent by the East India Company 
as a writer to Madras, where he 
was no sooner settled than he died, 
of the small-pox. In 17tf5 Dr. 
Ridley published his Heview of 
Philipfs Life of Cardinal Pole j 
and, in I768, in reward for bis 
labours in this controversy, and in 
another, which The Confessional 
produced, be was presented by- 
Archbishop Seeker to a golden 
prebend in the cathedral dmrch 
of Salisbury (an option), the only- 
reward lie received from the great, 
during a long, useful, and laborious 
life, devoted to the duties of his 
function. At length, worn out 
with infirmities, he departed this 
life Nov. 3, 1774, leaving a widow 
and four daughters, of whom the 
only married one (Mrs. Evans) has 
published a novel, in two volumes. 
He was buried at Poplar; and the 
following epitaph, written by Dr. 
Lowth, Bishop of London, is in- 
scribed upon his monument : 
H. s. E. 

GlOSTERLS RiDLfcY, 

Vir rptinius, iniee^errimus; 

Verbi Divini Minister 
Peritus, fidelis, indefcssus^ 
Ab Academii Oxonensi 
t Pro meritis, et praerer ordin^m. 
In stcri Theologi^ Doctoiatu insignitus, 
Poeta nans, , 

Oratoriae facultati impensiusstuduit. 
Quam fuerat in concionando facundus, 
Plurimorum animis dio insidebit ; 
Quam varii eruditione instructus, 
Scripta ipsius semper (estabuntur. 
Obiit tertii die mensis Novembn$, 
A. D. 1774, i£tads 72. 
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Two poems by Dr. Ridley, 011%. 

styled Jovi Eleutherio ; or. An Of* 
fering to Liberty ; the other called 
Psyche j are in the third volume 
of Dodsley's Collection. The se- 
quel of the latter poem, entitled 
Melampus, which he i^t^ behind 
him, was, after his death, pub;-, 
lished in 4to. by the late George 
Steevens, Esq. for the benefit of 
his widow and family, with a 
portrait of the author, engraven 
by Hall. His claim to a place in 
this work arises from the following 
dramatic performances yet remain* 
iug in MS. viz. 

1. Jugurtha. T. 

2. The Fruitless Redress. T. 

This latter play was written du- 
ring a vacation in 1728, and was 
the jqint production of Dr. Ridlej 
and four friends, viz. Dr. Thomas 

^ Fletcher (fellow of All Souls,, Ox* 
ford, afterwards Bishop of Kildare), 
Dr. Eyre, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. 
Jennings, each of whom wrote an 
act, on a plan previously concert- 
ed. When they delivered in their 
several proportions, at their meet- 
ing in tl»e winter, so uniform was 
the style, that few readers would 
have known that ^he whole was 
not the production of a single 
hand. This, tragedy was offered 
to Mr. Wilks, but neyer acted. It 
is observable, that the fourth act, 
by Jennings, which is disprpporr 
tionably long, contains a passage 
extenuating suicide, which srfter- 
wards proved to be his own un- 
happy fate. 

RiroN, John Scott. , See 
Byerley. 

RiTwtsR^ John, born at Saul,in 
Norfolk, educated at Eton school, 
elected^ fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, 1507, tnarried Dionj- 
sia,jdaughter of Wm.Lilye, whom, 
in 1522, he succeeded as master ef 
St. Pauls school. He* compiled, 
iu Laliu^ oue ^X^^ wx\. oi N vc^» 
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which 'ttras acted before Cardinal 
Wolsey with great applause, and 
is OkUed 

Dido, r. 

RivtRs, Mr. This author was 
• Jesuit, who lived, we believe, in 
the rergn of James I. and wrote 
Qne plav, entitled 

The Trot/ tor. T. 4to. l635. 
*«rhich,we imagine, was neveracted 
in its original form 5 but, falling 
into the hands of Mr. James Shir- 
ley, he, with very considerable al- 
terations and improvements of his 
own, brought it on the stnge, and 
published it among his own works. 
Mr. Rivers composed this piece 
while he was in confinement in 
Newgate, on account of some po- 
litical and religions concerns, in 
which prison he died. It was af- 
terwards, viz. in 1692, revived 
with success; and after that again, 
with some alterations, by Mr. 
Christopher Bullock, the comedian . 

Kobe, J. Of this hdy we can 
learn no account. She wrote one 
pi 33% called 

The Fatal Legacy. T. Svo. 1/2.'?. 

KOBERDEAU, JoHN PeTER. A 

living writer, residing in Hamp- 
shire, descended of a very ancient 
and respectable French Protestant 
femily. After receiving a liberal 
education, he was for some years 
wccessfully engaged in commerr 
cial pursuits j but by the early 
decline of an hereditary arthritic 
constitution, he was induced to 
quit the temple of Plutus for that 
of Apollo, and his priestesses th^ 
Muses. He has two sons upon 
the civil establishment of the flon. 
East India Company ; a third, 
who died a year or two ago, had 
much distinguished himself in po- 
lite literature in Bengal. Our au- 
thor is an active literary member j 
a^nd, besidcjs an infinity of jeux 
ittspriU, in verse and.pjose, spat- 



tered through the most popular 
miscellanies of the day, he W29 
the originator and principal sop- 
port of a literary weekly sheet of 
considerable merit, published at 
Chichester J as well as the founder 
of a prominent library society^ 
upon proprietary shares, at Ports- 
mouth. His dramatic effusions, at 
the Lewes, Chichester, and Pbrts- 
mouth theatres, are numerous; and 
as an amateur performer upon oc- 
casions of charity or beneficence, 
he has several times been received 
with great applause, particularly 
in his own AlarmisL Besides a 
principal part in a most poignant 
satirical poem, and a collection of 
Fugitive Veise and Prose, dedicated 
to his school-felloW the Earl of 
Moira, he has produced the fol- 
lowing pieces as his claim to a 
' phceJn the present work : 

1. Point of Honour. F. 1792. 
N.P. 

2. St, Andreivs Festival, Dr. 
Sat. 1795. N. P. 

3. The Alarmist Int Svo. IS03. 

4. The Maniac Maid.M.l.lB04. 
N.P. 

5. Thermopy Ice. Tr. Dram. J 805. 
N.P. . 

6. Cornelia. D.A. l2mo. 1810. 
Roberts, William, brother 

of the present high master of St. 
Paul's school, wrote 

Ahradatcs and Panthea. Trag. 

1770. N. P. 

This gentleman was formerly an 
officer in the army ; but has for 
many years quitted the service, 
and devoted his attention, with 
considerable success, to the educa- 
tion of youth on Wandsworth 
Common, in Surrey. He publish- 
ed, in 1782, Tlioughts upon Crea* 
tion, &c. and two years afterward, 
an Svo. volume oi Poetical At* 

^pB^&TS, JA9f£94 is ^i4hor of 
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Rule Sriiannia, hoy^l Sketch. 
Sto. 1794. 

RoBiRT^, Miss R. This ladjr 
WAS tlie sister of Dr. Roberts, higti 
master of St. Taul's school. Be- 
sides having written Sermons, fry 
a Lady ; and translated Select Tales 
frtm. MarmonteJt and Milot*s Ele^ 
menis of the History of France^. 
«he was author of a play, not act- 
ed, called 

Malcolm. T. 8vo. 1779* 
She died January 14, I78S. 

Roberts, William. Of this 
person we know no more than 
Ihat he is a barrister at Manchester, 
Attd author of 

The Fagidves. C. 8vo. 179^* 

Robertson, , was the son 

of a lady, who, in an account of 
her life, printed at Derby, in the 
year 179^, declared herself to be 
the grand-daughter of Charles 11. 
She Was married to a Mr. Robert- 
son, grandson of a gentleman at 
Perth, and for some time lived in 
affluence; but her husband failing, 
ihe was obliged to exercise her 
industry in painting and filagree, 
and other employments, to support 
herself and her numerous family. 
Our author was apprenticed to 
Mr. Carr, architect, at York, and 
is described by his mother as 
thoughtless and extravagant. He 
went to France about the year 
179O; after which period, we be- 
lieve, he was never heard of. 
While he resided at York, he pub- 
lished there one drama, entitled 

The Heroine of Love, A Musical 
Piece. 8vo. I778. 

Robertson, Mrs. This lady, 
a performer in the Newark com- 
pany, has produced 

Ellinda. Dram. Romance. 1800. 
N.P. 

Robinson, Mr. — — . A gen- 
^eman, we believe, formerly living 
^t K.fndd\j iQ Westmoxhpdr lo bis 



youth he wrote one piece, called 
The Intriguing Milliners and At" 
tomics* Clerks, Mock Trag. l2rao# 
1738} 1740. 

Robinson, . To a gentle* 

man of this name is ascribed $ 
translation from the French, of 
The Test of Love, M. E. I787, 

Robinson, , an actor in 

the Plymouth company, who had 
a farce of his performed there, ia 
1793, called 

j4 Trip to Plymouth Dock, 
Robinson, Mary. This lady 
was a native of Bristol, and th^ 
daughter of a captain of a whaler 
there, of the name of Darby, 
Her father, at one period of his 
life, was in circumstances which 
promised our authoress a more 
respectable situation than that in 
which she was afterwards distin- 
guished. She was educated by 
Miss Hannah More, whose name 
we have already mentioned in the 
present work, and under whom she 
made a considerable proficiency ini 
the elegant accomplishments of her 
sex. About the time that she had 
finished her education, the misfor* 
tunes of her father commenced. 
H^ failed in his business, and, dy- 
ing soon after, left our authoress 
totally unprovided for. The beauty 
of her face, the elegance of her 
figure, and her taste for poetry and 
music, naturally pointed out th^ 
stage as a resource from the dis* 
tresses in which she had become 
involved. She was accordingly re- 
commended to Mr. Garrick, who 
proposed her first appearance to 
be in the character of Cordelia ; 
but before the night fixed upon 
for her performance, she becaase 
acquainted with Mr. Robinson* 
then a young lawyer, who pre* 
vailed upon her to marry hirn, 
and relinquish her design of ap« 
peeing on the tXaigb. K No^tii^ 
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wbich had for its foundation pas- at the puhlic school of Wtst*^ 
ftion, poverty^ and extravagance^ minster, and thence removed ^tti» 
was not likely to produce any Trinity Hall, in Cambridge; of a 
happy effects. Dissipation and im- lay college of which in due time 
providence soon reduced them to he became fellow, and so remain-^ 
great difficulties, which suggested ed till his death. He represented 
a return to the former scheme of Canterbury in two Parliaments, 
ber devoting herself to the stage, and succeeded his cousin Dr. Ri- 
She accordingly appeared in the chard Robinson, Primate of Ire- 
part of Juliet at Drury Lane, and, land, as an Irish peer and English 
improving in her profession, soon baronet, in October 1794, in coni- 
became a fiivourite with the pub- sequence of the collateral reaiain* 
lie. The part in which she chiefly der inserted in the Primate's patenk 
distinguished herself was Perdita, He was author of several political 
M The Winter* s Talc, a part of pamphlets, at various periods of htt 
little importance in itself, but life, and was much looked up to 
which was rendered uncommonly by the party in his county (Kent) 
interesting, by the beauty, grace, whose cause he espoused. His 
and delicacy of the performer. On Lordship died at his seat at Monka 
' this occasion, a distinguished, Horton, near Hythe, Nor. 30, 
blooming, and persuasive Florizel 1800, in his 8^h year, 
stepped in from the heights of life ; Lord Rokeby was the brother of 
tt^d Mrs. Robinson was induced the late celebrated Mrs. Montagu, 
to retire from the stage in 1780, His heart was theivery seat of 
to live in a state of ignominious simplicity. Integrity, and inde- 
splendour. She paid, however, pendence, and his intellect power- 
lo her latter days, by neglect, po- ful and. commanding. He had a 
verty, and decrepitude, for the few peculiarities, however, which 
vanity and vices of her youth, and gave scopefor m£>ny silly comments 
died at her cottage on Englefield and misrepresentations. 
Green, Dec. 26, 1 800, aged about He is introduced to our readers 
40. She wrote many novels and as the author of a play, published 
poems, and three dramatic pieces, a few years after his death, viz. 
viz. The FaU of Mortimer. T. 8vo. 

li The Lucky Escape, M. F. 1806. , 

377s. The songs only printed. Robson, Horatio, is author of 

2. Nobody. Com. 1794. N.P. 1. Too loving by Half. Int. 

3. Sicilian Lov^, Trag. 8vo. 1784. N. P. 

'379^- 2. Look lefme you Leap. C. 

Robinson (Morhis*), Mat- 8vo. 1788. 

THBw, IjOrd Rokeby, of Ar- 3. Money at a Pinch, M. E. 

magh, in Ireland, was born at 3793. N. P. 

York in March 1713, educated Rochb, Eugenius, has written 

• He took the additional name of two dramatic pieces/ viz. 

Morris, in compliance with the will of a 1- tf^lliam Tell. T. 8vo. 1808. 

relation; but was so attached to his first 2. Invasion, P. 8vo. 1808. Sec 

name, that, in the title of a pamphlet DRAMATIC APPELLANT, in Vol.11. 

which he published in 1 777, on a pol»t«- We helipvi* that thiJi crenlleman 

M subject, he gave only the initial of ^% t)e leve tuat this genueman 

bi« second name, writing himself Mai- was lately editor Of J Hi Voy 

jfUvf Robinson M, , Kewspaper. 
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RoDD« Ta^MAf 9 translated from 
the French of Le Fevre> 
Zuma. T. 8vo. 1800. 
Rogers^ Robxrt. This au- 
thor was better known as an officer 
tn the army^ wherein he acquired 
the commission of a major^ than by 
any of his literary productions. 
His name is fi'equently to be met 
with doring the course of the 
American war. He published a 
book containing an account of his 
•everal campaigns^ and a descrip- 
tion of the British colonies in that 
part of the globe. His claim to a 
place in this work arises from one 
(dramatic performance, entitled 

' 'Ponteach\ or. The Savages of 
Ammca. T. Svo. 1766. 

RoKSBT, Lord. See Robin- 
son (Morris), MaIthrw. 

RoLT, Richard, was born in 
1724, or 1725i and is believed to 
•have been a native of Shrewsbury, 
but descended from a .respectable 
family of that name in Bedford- 
shire. A lady of this family being 
married to John Orlebar, Esq. one 
of the commissioners of the excise, 
this gentleman, who was of a very 
cultivated taste, and had probably 
seen some early productions of 
young Rolt, intended to provide 
for him, in an advantageous situa- 
tion in that department. To qua- 
lify him for this, he was placed 
under an officer of the excise in 
the North of England. This hap- 
pened about the time the Preten- 
der made his inroad into that 
country in the winter of the year 
1 745 ; when Rolt, and one or two 
young excisemen, quitted their 
stations, and went to the rebel 
army; as they alleged, onTy out of 
cario§ity, bul, as was reported to 
their superiors, with an intention 
to join them. He was in conse- 
<qupnce superseded, and obliged to 
{ive up all expectations from that 



qnarter. Being also related to tha 
celebrated poet Ambrose Philips, 
then resident in Ireland, he soon 
after went over to him in Dublin. 
But Philips was then preparing to 
leave Ireland, whence he removed 
to his native country in 1748, and 
soon after died , so that Rolt failed 
of procuring any establishment in 
that country, 

Rolt had probably been bred to 
the law ; but he had early recom- 
mended himself to persons of dis- 
tinction ; for his poem, entitled 
Camhriay which had originalljf 
been composed (in 1748) in five 
books, and was then intended for 
the patronage of Sir Walkin Wil- 
liams Wynne, Bart, the popular 
patriot of Wales, to whom Rolt 
was wall ktK>wn, was afterwards, 
when it had been corrected, and 
reduced to three books, shown to 
Frederick Prince of Wales, by 
General Oglethorpe and Lord Mid- 
dlesex (who was himself an ele- 
gant poet) \ and he had per- 
mission td inscribe it to Princa 
George, his present Mcyesty, when 
it was printed in 4to. in the spring 
of the year 1749. 

By the above-mentioned, and 
some other eminent persons, RoH 
was encouraged to undertake his 
History of the General War, which 
terminated in 1748. This was 
published in four successive vo- 
lumes, Svo. and procured him a 
correspondence with Voltaire. He 
was also eng:iged to write Th^ Life 
of John Earl of Crauford, an 
officer of distinction. The abo^a 
publications do him no discredit. 

Being an author by profession, 
he was constantly eniployt-d by the 
booksellers in successive compila- 
tions, historical, commercial, &c. 
and in periodical publications, in 
which be was concerned with 
Smart and otheri. (n oi\^ otC vVv^^^> 
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The Ufiwersai FmitJt, be and ler'i Wells, oqd otker piaoei 6^ 

Smart are said to have been bound public resort. Of these he com* 

by a contract, to one Gardiner, a posed above an himdr^ ; stapjfily'^ 

publisher, to engage in no other iDg> at the shortest notice, the 

luidertaking, and that this cootract demands of musical com{x>sers for 

was to remain in force '' for the those diurnal entertainjukents daring 

*' terra of ninety-nine yeSrs." So many years, 

absurd an engagement we can only ' Mr. Rolt was likewise employed 



ixxipute to the dictates of rapacious 
avarice and submissive poverty. 

Of the expedients to which the 
trade of book-making compels its 
professors to have recourse, we 
bave a curious instance in one 
publication of Mr. &olt:-^*Mr. 



with Smart in some theatrical ea^ 
terprise, at the Little Theatife itf 
the Haymarket* He was after* 
wards said to have joined with 
Shuter in a scheme of the like na# 
ture. This circumstance Indeed 
is recorded by Chorchill, in on0 



Woodington, a relation of his of the later editions of his jRo^fzo^/; 
wife, being in India, became ac- 



quainted with Captain John Nor- 
Ihall, of the royal regiment of ar- 
tillery, the secoud in command at 
the siege of Surat, where lie died 
of an apoplectic tit in the march to 
that city, in February 1769, This 
gentleman, having been stationed 
at Minorca, had made an excur- 
sion, in 1753, to Italy, of which 
he completed an entire tour 5 and 
being a mjin of curiosity and taste, 
noted down in his pocket-book all 
the fine pictures, statues, &c, with 
such remarks as every where oc- 
curred to him. This pocket -book 
fell into the hands of Mr. Wood- 
ington ; who, at his return to 
England, gave it to Rolr, and be 
from this manuscript journal, with 
the help of former printed travels, 
compiled a large octavo volume, 
which he published under ths title 
of Travels through Italy 3 coiUain- 
irtif new ami curious Observations 



>< Secret as night, with Rolt's experiexic*d 

aid, > 
" The plan pf futare operations laid." 

Mr. Rolt died Mai'ch 2, 1770* 
He was the author of, 

1. Elixa. M. E. 8vo. 1754* 

2. The Royal Shepherd, O. Svo# 
[1764.] 

3. Almena, O. 8vo. T764. 
RooxME, Edward. This au-« 

thor was the son of an undertaker 
for funerals, in Fleet Street, and 
was brought up to the law. In the 
notes to The Dunciad, b. iii. 1. 152, 
where he is introduced, he is said 
to have been a virulent party 
writer, and to have offended Mn 
Pope by some papers, called Pas-* 
quirt, wherein that gentleman was 
represented as gnilty of malevolent 
practices with a great man (Bishop 
Atterbury), then under the prose- 
cution of Parliament. By the fol- 
lowing epigram, he appears to 
have been more fortunate iu con* 



on that Country : with the most ^. ,, 

^, .. . ^, ^ . iri J r versation than m wntmff : 
authentic Account yet puinislisd oj ^ , , t, .. 

capital Pieces in Pai*iiing, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture, that are to 
be seen in Italy, Ly John Nor t hail ^ 
R^q. ^c. ksfc. &c. 176CI. 

Bat Holt's chief supplies were 
from writing cantatas, songs, &c. 
for ll)e 'I'heatrcs, Vauxliali, Sad- Mr. Roome, the 18th of Octobeif 



** You ask why Roome diverts you witli 

his jr.kes, 
** Yet if he writes, is dull as other fi)]lcs^ 
** You wonder at it— This, Sir, is the* 

case, 
** The jest is lost unless he prints his 

face." 
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1728, ^oceedcd .hi« friend Hor- comedians to various ol her parU rf 

»eck as solicitor to the treasury, the kingdom during the course of 

^nd died the 10th of December the winter. In J 797 he published^ 

4 729. After bis death, one piece at York, an edition of Siiakspeare's 

by him, in which be received some Macbeth, 12mo.' ** 'u ith votes and 

a«6i«taiace from the celebrated Sir ** emendations,*' hy himself, and 

William Yonge, was brought on embellished with his portrait : 

the fctage. it was called second edition of this work ap- 

The Jovial Crew. C. O. 8vo. peared in 1/99. 8vo. His reason 

1731. for this publication, he relates in 

lliis performance, with further the preface; — the following aro 

alterations, was revived and acted his words : ** I am master of n 

•ome years ago at Covent Gar- " puppet-show j and as, from th« 

den with amazing success. '* nature of my employment, I am 

RosB, Rev. John, one of the " obliged to have a few stock- - 

masters of Merchant Taylors' '* plays ready for reprefienta<ion, 

«chooJ, and rector of St. Martin's '* whenever X am accidentally vi- 

Outwich, is author of, ^' sited by a select party of )adie8 

1. A Quarter of an Hour lefore. " and gentlemen, I have added 
Dinner. Dr. Ent. 8vo. 1788. *^ the tragedy of Macb^h to my 

2. The Family Compact. F. *' green-room collection. Th^ al- 
1792. N. P. " teralions that I have made in 

3. Prisoner, Mus. Rom. 8vo. '* this play are warranted, from a 
1792. •* careful .perusal of a very old 

4. Carnarvon, Castle. M. E. '' manuscript, in the i>os9ession of 
€vo; 1793. " ray prompter, ore of whose an- 

Ross, Anna. See Brukton. " cestors, by the mother's side, wa» 

Rofrs, LiEUTEKANT WiiLiAM, .'^ rush-spreader and candk-snuf- 

wrote " fer, at the Globe Play-house, a^ 

If^hat would She not? C. 1790. *' appears from the following me-^ 

Rough, William, a gentle- " morandum on a blank page oi 

man of Gray's Inn, formerly of *' themanuscript; 77i?5</a^,Ji^^fr6 

Westminster school, and Trinity '* the fourth, 159B, received the 

College, Cambridge, is author of '* sum of seven shillings andfour^ 

Lorenxino di Medici. D. 8vo. '^ pence, for six huudks (f rushes 

1797' '* ««^ ^w^o P<^^'' of brass smiffers.** 

RxjWE, Harry. This very sia- Our commentator's erudition lik<e^ 

gular character was born at York, wise manifest<*d itself in a drama- 

In tl>e year 1726. He was a tic piece which he wrote and |)ub- 

trumpeter to the Dake of King- lished, entitled No Care, no Pop, 

•ton's light horse, at the battle of In the eailv part of his life, hi^ 

Culloden, in tlie year 1746, and distinguished himself by his filial 

^attended the high sheriffs of York- affection, in the support oi k\9 

fihire, as a trumpeter, at tl>e as- pix>r and aged parents, throudh 

sizes, upwards of forty-six years, tiie various means above detailed: 

He was the master of a puppet- yet, bowed down by age, poverty, 

«how, and for many successive infirmity, and a long and painful 

yeats opened his little theatre in illness, poor Harr}? Bowe ex-pued 

that city, during the Mmimer sea- in the poor-house, at York, Oct. !i, 

»9m0 ixxd amode^ Us ^t^ml 1800. TbougU wt luive ^<»4^ 
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utentlbned^ we must here again re- attempt at comedy he failed ab 

cord, his dramatic prodactions> viz* ignomiDioii«l7» that his Biier is not 

1. A^o Cure, no Pay, M. F. inserted in his works f and his oc- 
8vo. 1 7{H* casioiial poems and short compo* 

2. Macbeth. T. 8vo. 1 /.Qg. sitioDs are rarely worthy of either 
•These pieces, however, we have praise or censure ; for they seem- 
heard ascribed to a medical gentle- the casual sports of a mind seeking 
roan (Dr. Hunter) at York ; and rather to amuse its leisure tlian to 
that they were published for the exercise its powers. 

purpose of procuring a temporary In the construction of his dra- 

relief for Harry Rowe, who at mas there is not much art j he is 

that time was in extreme distress, not a nice observer of the iinitie*. 

RowB, Rev, Henry, LL. B. He extends time and varies place 

rector of Ringshall, in Suffolk, as his convenience requires. To 

and formerly of Eton school, is vary the place is not (in the opi* 

author of nion of the learned critic fit>m 

The Montem. Mus. Ent. 8vo. whom these observations are bor- 

1808. rowed) any violation of nature^ if 

He also published, in 1796, two the change be made between the 

volumes of Poems, in which, in dcts ; for it is no less easy for the 

The Poet*s Lamentation, he is un- spectator to suppose hknself at 

derstood to have described his own Athens in the second act, than at 

melancholy situation. Thebes in the first ; but to change 

RowE, Nicholas, son of John the scene, as is done by Rowe^ in 
Rowe, Esq. Serjeant at law, was the middle of an act, is to add 
born at Little Herkford, in Bed- more acts to the play, since an act 
fordshire, anno 1673. His edu- is so much of the business as is 
cation was begun at a private se- transacted without intert^ption« 
^rainary in Highgate, from whence Rowe, by this license, easily ex- 
he was removed to Westminster tricates himself from difBculties 5 
school, where he was perfected as in Lady Jane Gray, when wc 
in classical literature under Doctor have been terrified with all the 
Busby. His father, designing l)im dreadful pomp of public ei^ecution, 
for his own profession, entered and are wondering how the he- 
him, at sixteen years of age, a roine or the poet will proceed, no 
student of the Middle Temple, sooner has Jane pronounced some 
He soon made considerable pro- prophetic rhymes, than— pass and 
gress in the law, and might have be gone— ^the scene closes, and 
cut a figure in that profession, Pembroke and Gardiner are turned 
if the love of poetry and tlie belles out upon the stage. 
lettres had not too much attracted I know not (says Dr. Johnson), 
his attention. At the age of that there can be found in his plays 
twenty-five he wrote his first tra- any deep search into nature, any 
gedy. The Ambitious Step-mothsvi accurate discriminations of kindred 
-the great success of which made qualities, or nice display of pas- 
him entirely lay aside all thoughts sion in its progress ; all is general 
of the law. Rowe is chiefly to be and undefined. Nor does he much 
considered (as Dr. Johnson ob- interest or affect the auditor, ex- 
«erves) in the light of a tragic cept m Jane Shore, who is always 
writer/ and a translator. In his seen and beard with pity. AUoia 
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r of empty noise, wiih^?^- Tamerhne, T. 



no resemblance to real sorrow or 
to natural madness. 

Whence then has Rowe his re- 
putation ? From the reasonableness 
and propriety of some of his scenes^ 
from the elegance of his diction, v^* — j 

and the suavity of his verse. He V"^®- ^^^y ^^^^ Gray. T. 4to. 
seldom moves either pity or terror, ^7^5* 



V^ 3. Fair Pemtent, T. 4to. 1703^ 

4. The Biter, C. 4to. 1705. 

5. Ulysses, T. 4to. 1706. 

6. Royal Convert, T.4to. I7O8. 
\r 7. Jane Shore. T. 4to. N. D. 

U713.] 



but he often elevates the senti- 
ments ; he seldom pierces the 
breast, but he always delights the 
ear, and often improves the under- 
standing. Being a great admirer 
of Shakspeare, he gave the public 
an edition of his plays j to which 



Mr. Rowe was twice married | 
had a son by his first wife, and a 
daughter by his second. 

He was a handsome, genteel 
man ; and his piind was as ami- 
able as his person. He lived be- 
loved, and at his death had th© 



he prefixed an account of that honour to be lamented by Mr, 
great man's life. But the most Pope> in an epitaph, which is print* 



considerable of Mr^ Rowe*s per 
formances, was a translation of 
Lucan's Pharsalia, which he just 
Jived to finish, but not to publish j 
for it did not appear in print till 
ten yeafs after iis death. 

His attachment to the Muses, 
however, did not entirely unfit 
him for business; for when the 
DukisofGlueen sherry was secretary 
of state, he made Mr. Rowe his 
under-secretary for public afiairs : 
but, after the Duke*s death, the 



ed in Pope's works, although it 
was not affixed on Mr. Rowe*s 
monument in Westminster Ab- 
bey, where he was interred in the 
Poets' Corner, opposite to Chaucer. 
Rowley, Samuel. This gen- 
tleman lived in the reign of James I, 
and consequently was contempo- 
fary with another writer of the 
same name, ofwhom we shall give 
an account in the next article; 
but, whether he was any way re- 
lated to him, is not apparent. H^ 



avenues to his preferment being styles himself servant to the Prince 

stopped, he passed his time in re- ^^ Wales, but we know not what 

tirement during the rest of Queen place he enjoyed under His Royal 

Anne's reign. On the accession Highness. There are two plays 

of George I. he was made poet printed as his, the titles of which 

laureat, and one of the lahd-sur- are, 

veyors of the customs in the port ^- ^^^hen You see me You know 

of London. He was also clerk of ^^' Hist. Play. 4to. 1605. 
the council to the Prince of Wales, 2. Noble Soldier. T. 4to. 1634. 

and the Lord Chancellor Parker The following also are ascribed to 

made him his, secretary for the pre- bis pen : 



sentations; but he did not long 
enjoy these promotions, for he 
died Dec. 6, 17 18, in the 45th 
year of his age. His dramatic 
pieces are, 

1. The Amliiious Slep-mother. 
T. 4to. 1700. 
yoL. i. 



3. Joshua, 1602. N. P. 

4. Hymen's Holiday. 1633. N.P. 
Rowley, William, who 

stands in the third class of drama- 
tic writers, lived in the i-eign of 
King James I. and was one of the^ 
company of 'players belonginj' to 

R R 



v^ 
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tht; f rine^ of Wales. tK« pirts Of ihm Ihe la^ ihi-^ W^ Sie^ 

li^hifcb he used to perform were ^t^dy6d by Mr. Wirbarteh's s^t^ 

chifefly comic ones. Thete are vant, 

few particular^ prieserved in regard The plaj^ in which h^ ^ais Cbn- 

tp him, more than hiis close in- ccirhed with oiheiis (btit, not hat^ 

iima'cy and cbnoexioh with all the ibg the principal hatid, ^t^ bot 

principal wits and poetical g6h- a^cFib^d to him) alie the ibUbW- 

Jiiuses of tbat agie, by whom he ibg, to which We haVe ^ded e^h 

was well beloved> and with sbnie ahthor*s natnle who joined ^itk 

hi whom he joined in their writ- hirn. 

ihgs. "V^bod and Meres, if they 1. Trdvets tf Thr^H Eh^h 

mean the i^ame person, which is Brothers. John Day atid G^rj^^ 

hot likely, style him ** the orna- Wilkiris^. 4to. 1607. 

♦' toent for wit and Ingenuity of . 2. Fdi¥ Quarrei. C. Ifhomat 

^' Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge/* Middtebn. 4to. l6lj^. 

in a Virord, he was a reiry greit 3. T9it fPbrld fds/^'d ai fiiHkh. 

beniefactoi^ to the English stage^ M. XhbmasMiddlbtpn. 4to. 162O. 

Baving, exclusive 9f his aid lent to V^4. Chan^Bng. T. I'hbhiii 

jUididleton, Day, Hey wood, "Web- Middl'eton. 4to. l633. 

iter, fee. left us five plays of hisV/" 5. Oii Law. T. C. )Philip 

aifrti composing, anci one in which M^ksing^r and Thot^ad Mddr<6tdn« 

k^^ti the immortal Shakspeare*8 4to. 1056. 

Ii^lliir is afExied as affording hini^^S. Cure Tor a CiitkoUt, C. J^ohu 

iotat assistance. Their titles are Webster. Ito. 1681. 

.rt follow: \/^f.Thraciah WoTiier. C. H. 

•\, A New Wonder, a TFomah John Webster. 4to. 166 1. 
*^er vexU C. 4to. 1632. V/^ S. Spanisk Gipsey. C. tttoin^ 

2. Air^ hsi hy Liist. T. 4to. Middletort. 4to. l6l53. 

i633. 9, Fortune hy Land aHd ISi^A. 6. 

3. Maick ai Midnight, C. 4to. llxomas Heywood. 4tb. 1695. 
I633. D4 CJ. RuooLB, Gftokfefi, A. M. \(f^l 
^4. A Shoemaker *s a Gentleman, fcohi*tLaienham>br,asitisv<S\iai- 
C. 4tb. l638. ly called, Lanham, inters cobhtv of 

5. muh of Edmonton, jf. G. Suffolk 5 thfe'dghth thild ahdfiftj& 
Ito. 1658. dhd youngest sbh of t^ibiftAaS J^ugp 

6. BhthofAlerlhl T.t. 4t6* g\t and Matgeiy his ^ft. hik 
1662, father, ^ho is rra^girtBd to h^Vdr 

J3e also wirote five plays which followed the Occup&ttoh bif % clo- 

are not printed, but were enteirea Aier, Was descended frOitt l<h kn- 

it the book of the Stationers', cient and repu'tabte fMhilJj'/of {ti^ 

dothpany, 9'th of September J.CSS, nam6 of Ruggete^, t!b^ragh SiAt6 

and 29th of June 1660. Thej gmduMly cori'uptfed tb ftfggeley,, 

are entitled, *yggele, Rugl6, atid listiy t6 

J. the Fool withoui Bo'tfh / Ruggle, who were origih^lly 6'f 

i. A Knave in Print ; or. One Staftbrdshire, and ^61*6, as it ap^* 

J}fr another. pfears, says Sir Wtiriafti Dil^date, 

3. The Noneiuch, C, gentlemenof good note. 

4^ The Booke of 'the Fdur Ao» George, the subject of OHiV pYe^ 

htu^d lidviss. sent inquiry, was born most pro^ 

i: Vu FariuMiJki of iQve* C. bablf about tb« month 6f ^oVexo- 
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ber 1575; for, on the 13th of that the degree of bachelor of arts; ftrf 

moDth, we find that he was bap- it appears that, in isgf, he took 

ti^ed. At a competent age he that of master, being at that time 

was sent, for grammatical instruc- still of Trinity College, and sooa 

tion, to the ftee grammar-school after entered into holy orders ; but 

at Lavenham, where his Industry, from Trinity College he, in the 

in the prosecution of his studies, next year, ]598> removed to Claie 

and the modesty and sobrietv of Hall» and was there elected to a 

his behaviour, soon attractea the fellowship, 

notice and conciliated the aflection The natural bent of his inctina* 

of Mr. William Greenhall, the tion seems to have led him to the 

then master, and produced be- study of polite literature j in the 

tween them a friendship which prosecution whereof he set himself 

was terminated only by the death to acquire a competent knowledge 

of Mr. Ruggle. The progress of the French and Italian Ian* 

which he here made in gramraati- guages, in the latter of which he 

cal erudition, affording a good has left behind him evidence of his 

ground for expectation, that in time skill, as will hereafter appear, and 

he would attain to a distinguished to form an intimate acquaintance 

eminence for literature, induced with the writings of the several 

his father still further to encourage Greek and Roman poets, historians, 

his propensity to learning, by su- and orators. Of the Roman poets, 

, peradding to the instruction which he seems to have been more espe- 

he bad already received, the addi- cially conversant with the works 

tronal advantage of an university of Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Terence, 

education; and the vicinity of Plautus, Catullus, Juvenal, Persius, 

Cambridge to the place of his re- and Martial ; and among the tta- 

sidence naturally pointing that out lian writers, the productions of 

for the purpose, in preference to Giambattista Porta, a Neapolitan 

Oxford, it was resolved to send philologist, and particularly his 

him to Cambridge. comedies, are found to have at- 

In pursuance of this resolution, tracted his notice and engaged his 

*nd with a view, as it is conceived, attention. His reputation for learn* 

that he should enter into holy or- ing and skill in all polite literature 

ders, the younger Mr. Ruggle was, was not confined to his own col- 

in the year 1589, ^nd in the 14th leg^e, nor indeed to the university 

of his age, placed in St. John's of Cambridge, but became so ge- 

. College, Cambridge, and entered neral, that it was an inducement 

ki the matrictdation-book of the wifh many parents and guardians 

, university, in the rank of a pen- for placing young men at Clare 

sioner, as it is called, on the 20th Hall, in preference to any other 

. of June, in that year : but not seminary 5 and it was doubtless 

having here the good fortune to owing to the same circumstance 

, obtain any scholarship or other that the two sons of Pallavicini, 

provision, he removed to Trinity knight of Baberham, in Cam^ 

^CoHege, and was there admitted bridgeshire, were committed to 

to a scholarship, on tlie 11th of his tuition. 

May 1^93. In this year, 1593, To these testimonies in favour 

or the subsequent one, young of his literary merit^, his colleg<» 

Ruggle is imagined to have tafcea themselves ^L&dii^^ >^^>x% h)\^ \^ 
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Ipect to his jusfice'atid integrity, 
by Bominating him to the office of 
ohte of the two taxers in the uni- 
versity for the year l604 j but his 
^Odcess in the university does not, 
fin the whole, seem to have been 
adequate to his merit, nor does it 
appear that his deserts were 'of 
'suliicient avail to raise him to any 
considerable rank; for the only 
' emolument which they ever pro- 
cui^d him, excepting indeed the 
before-meptioned annuity, was a 
fellowship in Clare Hall, and this 
of taxer was the only public office 
to which we find that he was ever 
elected; but, in addition to his 
academical honours in his own 
tihiversity, it is found that, when 
King James, in August 1 605, vi- 
sited Oxford, Mr. Ruggle, being 
then a master of arts of Cambridge, 
was admitted to the same degree 
in fhis latter. 

About the beginning of the year 
16-1 1, the university of Cambridge 
became engaged in a contest with 
the mayor of the town and the 
corporation, on the question, which 
of the two, the vice-chancellor of 
the university, or the mayor of the 
town, was entitled to precedence 
of the other. The incident which 
gave immediate rise to this con- 
test, which was at length termi- 
nated in \6l2j by a decision of 
the privy council in favour of the 
vice-chancellor, was this, that the 
then mayor, Thomas Smart, hadi 
at the Guildhall of the town, 
in the presence of the vice-chan- 
cellor, claimed, and accordingly 
seated himself in, the superior 
place, as his due, which it was 
contended belonged of right to the 
vice-chancellor, but which, not- 
withstanding. Smart continued to 
occupy, till he was forcibly re- 
moved from it by the^ vice- 
ahancellor's .'attendants. lu the 



conduct of the dispute^ . o» be» 
half of the mayor and corporatfotky 
one Bfakyn, a common lawyer, 
the then recorder of Cambridge, 
had shown himself very active, and 
might probably, if he did not at 
first set it on foot, at least contri- 
bute to keep it alive. This latter 
circumstance, as it is imagined, 
first introduced to Mr. Ruggle'* 
notice and acquaintance the pro- . 
fessional character of the practisers 
of the common law ; so far, how- 
ever, is certain, that it suggested 
to him the thought, and induced 
him to form a resolution of expos- 
ing it to ridicule, in a representa- 
tion on the stage before King 
James, who had long been, and 
still was expected, to pay a visit to 
Cambridge, and to whose preju- 
dices against lawyers such a sub-* 
ject was peculiarly suited. 

With good materials, and such 
a stock of extraneous knowledge 
as he was besides possessed of, Mr* 
Ruggle began his intended comedy, 
which, for many reasons, he had 
resolved should be in Latin ; and 
completed his design by the pro- 
duction of a humorous comedy, 
which vras acted at the university 
of Cambridge, before King James L 
on the 8th of March, and again, 
the K^tli of May, 16I4, entitled 

Ig7ioramtis, C. 12rao. 1630. 
The King was highly delighted 
with this admirable piece. 

Mr. Ruggle died sometime be- 
tween the 6'th September 1621, 
and the 3d November 1622; the 
former being the date of hits wiiU 
and the latter the day on which 
his executor proved it. 

The following pieces are aho 
ascribed to our authcr r 

Club Law. C. 1597-8. N. P. 

Revera ; or. Verily, Com. N.P. 

Rule, John, M. A. A school- 
master at Islington. As (he fol- 
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lo^ng piece was acted by his pu- han, afterwards His Majesty's 

pils .at their breaking-up, it is printer. His Sentimental Tales 

probable he was the author of it. appeared in 177^' From this time 

It is entitled he wrote many essays, in proso 

The AgreeahU Surprise. CA2mo. and verse, in the monthly pubU- 

1766. cations. In 1772 he published a 

RussEL, William, LL.D. el- collection of Fables, Moral and 

dest son of Alexander Russel and Sentimental, and An Essay oji 

Christian Ballantyne, was born in the Character, Manners, ana Ge- 

the year 1746, at Windydoors, a nms of JFomen, from the French 

farm-house, in the county of Mid of M.Thomas. Julia, a poetical 

Lothian. He was sent to the Romance , appeared in 1774; and 

school of Inverleithen^ where he The History of America, published 

acquired a slender knowledge of in numbers, was completed ia 

the Latin and Greek languages. 1779* In the course of the sam« 

In 1756 he was removed to Edin- year he also published the two first 

burgh, in order to be instructed in volumes of Wis His to7i^ of Modern 

writing and arithmetic. Having Europe, During the following year 

Studied these useful branches of his studies met with a temporary 

education for about ten months, interruption : he embarked for Ja- 

he was bound apprentice to the maica, in order to recover soiiie 

bookselling and printing business, money due to him, as heir to his 

for five years. While engaged in brother, who had died in that 

this occupation, he discovered the island. In 1783 he published The 

utmost ardour in literary pursuits. Tragic Muse, a poem addressed to 

and seems to have delighted his Mrs. Siddons. The three volumes 

fancy with the hopes of future which complete The History of 

eminence. Mod§m Europe, made their ap- 

• While employed as a journey- pearance in 3 784> In 1 787 h« 

/nan printer, he made an attempt formed a matrimonial . connexioa 

to adapt Crebillon's Rhadiamisthe with Miss Scott, ^nd fixed bis re- 

et Zeno^ie to the British theatre, dence at Knotty Holm, a farm 

His tragedy was offered to the belonging to the Duke of Buc- 

manager of Drury Lane Theatre 5 cleugh, and situated at a smafl 

but, as Murphy's ZenoLia was at distance from the town of Lang- 

that time in rehearsal, it was holm. In 1792 he obtained from 

deemed imprudent to accept of the university of St. Andrews the 

Another play on the same subject, honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

In 1765, Lord El ibank having in- Encouraged by the reception of 

vited him to his seat in East Lo- his last performance, he had be- 

thian, he spent there the greater gun to digest The History of An^ 

part of the autumn. He now re- cient Europe; two volumes of 

linquished his original empldy- which appeared in the course of 

inent, and resided with his father, the following year. Tlxis work 

In 1767 he set out for London, was less favourably received j but 

His hopes in this expedition did the period was now approaching, 

not answer his expectations; and when to him applause and censuiro 

ho felt himself under the ne- were to be alike iiidifferent.^ A 

jtessity of engaging as a corrector stroke of the pa)sy quickly tecnii- 

itf the press to Mr. William Sira- hated* his life, Jan. t; \l^<vV^ 
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tjie 47th year of bis age. He wai once lom© thoughts of goipg i0 

interred in the churchyard of Wes- the East Indies with his brother 

terkirk. (who died there 1719) > but 4 

Dr. R. left behind him the foU stronger propensity to the sta^* 

lowing dramatic productions, viz. prevailing, by the friendship of Sir 

1. The Earl of Strafford. Trag. Richard Steele, he was introduced 

JJ. P. into the I]aymarket compajiy, 

3. The Love Marriage. Op. 1710, and was taken copsider^bjft 

N. P. notice of in the part of Marcus iQ 

3. Modem Life. Com. [Un- Cc^o, during the first run of thai 
finished, MS.] plgy, in 171^> though then but 

4. Pyrrhus, Trag. N. P. eighteen ye^rs of age. He frpn^ 

5. Zenohia, Trag. N.P. that time increased in favour, arosQ 
RuTTER, Joseph. This au* to a conspicuous rank in hit 

thor lived in the reign of King profession, and constantly naain^ 

Charles I. and was a dependent on tained a very useful and even im^ 

the family of Edward Earl of portant cast of parts, both in tra-^ 

Dorset, lord chamberlain to the gedy and comedy. In his persoxi 

Ctueen, being tutor to his son. At he was genteel an4 ^^ made i 

the command of his patron, he his judgment was critical and cor* 

undertook a translation of the first rect 5 his understanding of au au^ 

part of The Cid, from the French thor's sense most accurately just, 

of Corneille, which, when execut- and his emphasis> or manner o£ 

ed, was so well approved of by the pointing out that sens^ to the. au>» 

King, to whom it was shown, that, dience, pver constantly true, eveit 

at His Majesty*s own desire, the to a musical exactness. His feel-^ 

second part of jhe same piece was ings were stroqg, and nothing 

put into Mr. Rutter's hands, with could give more honourably evi^^ 

an injunction to translate it, which deuce of bis powers as an actor, 

he immediately obeyed. He be- than the sympathy to tbo^ sensa* 

sides wrote one original dramatic tions, which Was ever apparent ia 

piece ', so that the works of this the audience whep h^ thought 

kind which he has lefl behind proper to make them feel witli 

Jjim are, him. 

1 . The Shepherd*s Holiday. Past. Yet, so many are thp requisite* 
T. C. 8vo. 1635. that should go to thp fbnping ^ 

2. Cid, T. C. in Two Parts, capital actor, sorpewhat so very 
12mo. 1637, and 1640. near absolute perfection is ex- 

Ryan, Lacy. This gentleman, pected in those who are to convey 

though generally esteemed a native to us the idea, at tin^^s, of evei^ 

of Ireland, was born in the parish more than mortality, that, with aU 

of St. Margaret, Westminster, the above- rpen tinned gre^t quali-* 

about the year 1 694. He was ties, this gentleman wag itilj ^xt 

the son of Mr. Daniel Ryan, 4 eluded from the list of Erst-ratu 

tailor, and had his education at St. performers, by a deficiency in onlj 

Paul's school, after which it was one i^rticle, viz. thatpfvpic^. 
intended to bring him up to th^ It is probable that Mr. Ryan'^ 

Jaw, for which purpose he was ^ voice might pot naturally ha?# 

abort time with Mr. Lacy, an been a very good one, sm tfci? c^ 

moiney, bis godfather, fl^ bad 4ence of. it ^eovpd ^Y^ 4#H 
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ilile to a sharp shrill tKble^ but an some present to make him some 

uoiucky fray with some watermen, aipends for the injury he must re* 

at tlie very earliest part of his ceive from being out of employ* 

theatrical life, in which he re- mentj and several of the nobility 

ceived a blow on the nose, which and gentry followed the laudable 
turned that feature a little out of exaniple set them by His Roy^l 

its place, though not so much as Highness. 

tp occasion any deformity^ made The following anecdote ^ will 

9Ln alteration in his voice also, by serve to show that the professiqa 

Tio means to its advantage : yet o^ an actor is not always withpuj^ 

still it continued not disgusting, serious inconvenience, and perhapf 

till, several years afterwards, being will display the character oif ^ 

attacked ip the street by some ru^ manager in no very amiable point 

4^ns, who, as it appeared after- of view. Between the years 174i^ 

^ards, oii^took him for some other and 1/50 a favourite nephew of 

person, he received a brace of popr Ryan died, and was to be in* 

pistol bullets in his mouth, which terred at Poplar, near London* 

proke son)e part of his jaw, and The survivor petitioned Rich to 

prevented his being able to per-^ be excused from playing on that 

form at all for a long time after- nighty but the tyrant was inexo* 

wards ; and though he did at rable. The funeral therefore wa^ 

lepgtti recover from the hurt, yet appointed ^t an early hour, that 

his voice ever retained a ire^ sufQcient time might be gained for 

milium or quaver, when drawn out our author's return to the theatre, 

to any length, which rendered Unluckily, however, the under- 

his manner very partici^Iar, and, takers yrere so dilatory, that the 

by being extremely easy tp imi- mourner could only attend the re-* 

tate, laid him mu(^h more open to mains of the deceased as far as th^ 

the powers of mimickry and rir chapel door, where he dropped 3 

dicule, tha^ he would otherwise silent tear over them, that was long 

h|ive been. Notwithstanding this, remembered by the spectators of 

however, by being always ex- this distressful occurrence, 

tremely perfect ip the words of The friendship subsisting be* 

his author, and just in the speak- tween him and his great theatrical 

log of them, added to the sensi- contemporary Mr. Quin, is well 

bility >ve before mentioned, an ex- kno\yn to have been inviolable* 

^ct propriety in dress, and an ease ^nd reflects honour on them both. 

9nd gentility of deportment on the That valuable and justly-admired 

stpge, he fem^ined even to the last veteran of the £nglish stage, even 

9 yery . de5erve4 fayourite with when he had quitted it as to general 

n^ny 5 to which, moreover, his performance, did, for some yearji 

^pniabje cj^ar^ter in private life afterwards) make an annual ap- 

did ni9t a little contribute. And a pe^|:;a>ice ip h'\s fjivQurite character 

very strilf ing instance of the ppf- of Sir /ohn Falstaff, for the bene- 

fooid ^steeip be was held in by ^t of his friend Mr. Qyap ; and 

the p^blic^ ^hpwe^ itself on oc- >frhen> at la^t, he prudently de^ 

c^sioQ of the accident we related coined haz^rdi^ig any longer that 

above,atw)tjti(cb time His late Royal reput^tioii which he had ip so 

fiighnpss, Frederick Prince of m^ny hardy ccimp:jign5 nobly pur* 

W#9i ^Vftf'^Vl^ 9^ fCTj h^Q4^ chksed, by advei)ituriQ^ intp thft 
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field under the disadvantages of 
age and infirmity, yet, even then, 
in the service of that friend, he 
continued to exert himself 5 and, 
"when his person could no longer 
avail him, he, to speak in FalstafF's 
language, us*d his credit 3 yea, and 
so us'd it — that he has been known, 
by his interest with the nobility 
and gentry, to have disposed, in - 
the rooms of Bath, among persons 
who could very it^ of them be 
present at the play, of as many 
tickets for Mr. Ryan's benefit as 
liave amounted to an hundred gui- 
neas. 

Indeed,- all Mr. Ryan's connec- 
tions were such as served to show 
how far he preferred the society of 
worthy men to that of more fashion- 
able characters. He is known to 
have been a great walker 3 and 
when he meditated a sally of un- 
ilsual length, as often as he could 
he would prevail on the late Mr. 
Gibson, of Covent Garden theatre, 
to be his companion. But much 
exercise not exactly suiting the dis- 
position and rotundity of this gen- 
tleman (who chose a book and 
his ease before a stock of health 
purchased at the rate of such un- 
merciful agitation), he w^as rarely 
to be tempted further than the out- 
skirts of London. Were it our 
task to describe Mr. Gibson as an 
fictor, justice would compel us to 
nUow that his mode of utterance 
(an habitual defect) threw eyery 
jine he pronounced, as Timon says, 
*'- into strong shudders and im- 
'' mortal agues." Yet we should 
likewise add, that he was never 
absurd or ridiculous in his deport- 
ment, unless when driven by the 
tasteless obstinacy of Mr. Rich 
into parts from which no man, 
however skilful, could escape with 
reputation. On this account, his 
jerfornwnceof Aper, in the tragedy 



of Dioclesian, would have forced a 
laugh from the tortured regicide 
expiring on a wheel. But, 

— — ** cur rnficiatus honora 
** Arcuerim faraa ?** 

In a few characters of age and 
simplicity, he was at once natural 
and affecting. We must likewise 
add, «that his understanding was 
sound, his reading extensive 5 and, 
what should outweigh all other 
eulogiums, his temper was bene- 
volent, and his integrity without 
a blemish. He died in the year 
J 771, during one of his annual 
excursions to Liverpool, where he 
had been long the decent manager 
of a summer theatre, first raised 
into consequence by himself, and 
licensed at his own personal soli- 
citation. After the death of an 
intimate friend, he bequeathed the 
greater part of his fortune, amouiit- 
ing to upwards of eight thousand 
pounds, which his prudence had 
accumulated, to the poor of the 
town already mentioned. His tomb 
in one of the churches there is 
marked by a few of Mr. Garrick's 
lines ; but the worth of the de- 
ceased might have entitled hira 
even to the lasting honour which 
an epitnph by Dr. Johnson would 
cenainly have conferred. Perhaps, 
on future inquiry, Mr. Gibson will 
take his place in this work as the 
author, at least as the alterer, of 
some dramatic performance. Yet 
there may be readers singular 
enough to think that his good 
qualities alone were sufficient to 
authorize our notice of him in 
these contracted annals of the stage, 
and under the article appropriate4 
fo his' friend Mr. Ryan, who, iat 
length, in the 6Sih year of a life, 
fifty years of which he had spent 
in the service and entertainment of 
the public> paid the great debt ta 
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natnre at Bath, to which place he owing to a manoeuvre. [See art*, 
had retired for his hea^th^ the 15th Governess, in Vol. IL p. 269.] 
of August 1760. ' . Notwithstanding tliese smiles of 
What entitles him to a niche in fortune, extravagance soon rend^r- 
ihis work is, his havinggiven to ed him a distressed man. He kept 
the stage a little dramatic pfece, of his carriage, a splendid equipage, 
pne act, entitled his country-house, &c. He begaA 
The Cohlers Opera, Svo. 1729. to build a most elegant town-house, 
Ryder, Thomas, is said to have on which he expended four thou* 
been born at Nottingham, where sand pounds j and whi^h, having 
hfs father, whose name was Darley, been afterwards sold, unfinished, 
was a printer, to which business he for about six hundred, very justly 
had brought up his son ; but who bore the name of Ryder's. Folly, 
resigned the typographical for the The business of a printer be for 
mimic art, and having practised some time iadded to that of 9a 
hi the country, particularly York, actor, and set up a theatrical news- 
made his first appearance on the paper, which was published three 
Irish stage, in Captain Plume ^/?c- times a week ; he also printed 
cruiting OfflcerJ, Dec. 7> 1757* sonie of the plays in which he 
then under the management of performed himself, altering his 
Mr. Sheridan : and was afterwards characters, and adapting them to 
engaged by the succeeding ma- his own taste and humour. Pecu- 
nager, Mr, Brown, at a handsome niary embarrassments at length ren- 
salary ; when he pei/ormed all the dered him incapable of paying his 
first comic parts, with Mrs. Abing- performers their salaries, and this 
ton. He commenced manager naturally occasioned green-room 
after the death of Mr. Mossop, in disturbances 5 and one night that 
177 ^f *'^nd both these gentlemen the play was commanded by the 
held the reins about the same Lord Lieutenant, on the appear* 
length of time. Mossop became ance of his Excellency, and when 
director in 176I, Ryder finished the bell rung for the curtain to 
his reign in 1782, and both ex- rise, Mr. Clinch, one of his players, 
perienced the vicissitudes attend- came on the stage, and informed 
ing L-ish managements^ during the audience, that the company 
' their ten years' govertiment. The would no longer perform, as thejr 
latter was more successful in his had been for sonie time without 
onset, having derived considerable receiving their nqoney. His £x« 
assist?mce from an qnijxpected prize cellency and suite accordingly de- 
in the lottery. This fortunate parted, and, to add to the insult, 
ticket was lying for several weeks the play was then performed. At 
neglected, till at last Mrs. Ryder, this time Mr. Ryder was just re* 
meeting with it accidentally at her covered from a severe fit of illness, 
toilet, reminded her husband of and still kept his room j but, oa 
it, who made Jnquiyy, both to his being acquainted with thig singular 
surprise and satisfaction. The the- event, he advertised, that, ill as hh 
atre in pighamble Street was now still was, he would appear on the 
opened in opposition to him by stage, and lay before the public 
Messrs. Vandermere,Waddyt&c. J the whole circumstances. The 
however, he got the better pf a night was fixed for his benefit; 

'Ipirited ipoptest, though chk^y ani when be catxie ottfj his ^VL 
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coDntenance so moved the audi- 
^nce, that they called to the 

Srompter for a chair f or h i m . Ry ? 
er then read several papers, for 
Jie could not, he said, trust to his 
npepiory j when it appeared, that 
^hey who were the most clamorout 
l|ad the least cause for complaint, 
^e play did not begin till almost 
pine Q*clock ; apd each performer^ 
09 his or her appearance, was re-f 
l^ived with either applause or 
disapprobation, according to the 



was buried in the chiyrcjiyard of 
Drupscondra. 

His dramatic pieces ^re, 

1. Like Master like Man, C* 
12mo. 1776. 

2. Such Things have heen, In^t 
1789. N. P. 

Kyj.EY| Samu^lWilliabi . Xhii 
gentleman, in the year 1793, had 
ision^e concern in the liquor-trad$ 
at Manchester, whicfi termin^lpd 
unfavourably in the beginning of 
'^79^\ since which time, we ber 



IWQager'9 report. Mr. Owenson lieve, he has been prinpipally on 

Vrisbed to have replied to Mr. Hy- the stage. He is ^tho)r of an en- 

der, bv^t was not permitted. Mr. tertainment, qr lecture, under the 

Yandermere, jn consequence of tit)e of New Broorifsl similar to 

this business, withdreyr himself Collinses Eveniifg Brush, which h^ 

^ from the theatre. The poor ma- has occasionally delivered ip va- 

P^gef 9till endeavoured to epter- rioi^s parts of the kingdom, but 

tain the publip* At this ticpe^ in chiefly in Lancashire. The songs 

Ofder to prevent any rival§hip> be of this eptertainniept, with others, 

rented both thegtres^ Smock AUey \iave beep published ip oqe vpluxiip 

' lind Qrow Street, the Jatter of 12mp. at ]^i|4<lers^eid, but with* 

vhich he l;ept open 5 bpt not jbe- out ^ny <iate, Thp same volpm^i 



ing pble to discharge son^e ^rre^rs 
of the former, he was persuaded 
fo give it up ; apd soon found ^n 
opponent ip Mr. Daly, who being 
too powerful fpr him, bankruptcy 
epsue4» ^qd he w^ at length 
obliged tP become ppfa of Wfp 
(pompgny 5 but with extraprdipary 

Srjyileges, particularly ^h^t he was 
> pjay only tvhfff and when he 
pleased^ and that he was to choose 
i^bat^ier character kp liHfid IP 
fpvpry pew piece. In th^ seaspp 
of 1787, b^ made his first appe^r^ 
lipce at Covept Gardep ip Sir Jpftp 

Brute CPrpvoh^ f^WO* As hp 
Paired the charapter in g djffprept 
ftyle from th^t in which it h^d 
Jbeep generally reprpsepjled, thp 
i;rit}c^ were divided in their opi- 
pjpaji but in o^her pharacter? tl^ey 
Hcjftaowledged bis mpnif Ip Ipijr 
ppfnedy he wa? P3tce>l.ent,^pd jpfi^ly 
adfpiipd. Redi^gfSpp4yMpi>pt. 



also cpptain^ the foUowlpg dra<* 
niatic pieces : 

1. fhe CivilioTi', or, T^eFqrmef 
iurn*d Footnian. Mus. F. ^79^- 

;2. Ifoderif fifindom. pona. Op. 
1793. 

In 1808 Mr* I^yley published ^p 
entertaining work, in three vol?. 
12mo. called TV Itinerant; or, 
Qenmne Merrioirs of an Actor ; ip 
which he has very fqrcibjy pajnte<}« 
frptp es^perieppe, t^e misjsiries io« 
cjfjept tP the life pf 9 strolling 
p)gy§r. 

Rympb, Tfl[<iBfA»> was bprp ifi 
Yprl^shirei apd educated ^t the 
upiyersity of C^p^bridge, but ip 
what college \ye kppw not. On hi» 
settling in Lpndpn, h^ hecf^p^e a 
Pf>ep>her of the sopiety pf Grgy*s 
Ipp, and, ip IGQ'^^ sppce^d^d ]^r. 
Shadwel} as his^pripgrap|ier tpK^iS 
Wiili^P* III. H,e Va? ? man ef 
jgr^at tearpipg ap4 ^ \f>^^r pf pQ- 



{>\^iQ, Npvi^i^l)^ ^^ \JQ\^ 9^ f^ff ^ b^U ^k^ l^fia^»fm* 
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fHtic> seems to prove tliat he has 
very few of the requisites for that 
character ; and was indeed almost 
totally disqualified tor itj by his 
want of candour. The severities 
which he has exerted, in his Fiew 
^f the Tragedies of the last j^ge, 
against the inimitable Shakspeare> 
^re scarcely to be forgiven, and 
ftiust surely be considered as a 
kind of sacrilege committed on the 
Sanctum Sanctorum qf the Muses : 
and that his own talents for dra- 
niatic poetry were extremely in- 
ferior tp those of the persons whose 
writings he has with so much ri- 
gour attacked, will be apparent to 
any one who will take the trouble 
of perusing one play, which he has 
given to the world, entitled 

Edgar. Trag. 4to. 1073. 
But, although we cannot subscribe 
either to his fame or his judgment 
as a poet or critic, yet it cannot 
be denied that he was a very ex- 
cellent antiquary and historian. 
$ome of his pieces relating to pur 
constitution are remarkably good; 
and his well-known, valuable, and 
most useful work, entitled T/19 
t'ctdera, printed in seventeen vo* 
li^noes in folio, wi)l stand ap ever- 
lasting monument of his worth, hi$ 
i^jdefatigable assiduity, and clear- 
ness of judgment as an historical 
compiler. He died on the 14th 
day of December 3713, and was 
))uried in the parish-church of St. 
Clement's Danes. 

JIyv^s, Ei.iZA9iKT9, was the 
author of tbree dramatic piscesj 
yi?* 



1. The Prude, CO, ^voJlffJ^ 

2. The Triumph of Hymen, M, 
8vo. 1777. 

3. The Behi of Honour, Com. 
N.P. 

This lady, who possessed great 
literary talents, died of disappoint<< 
inent and neglect, at her lodging! 
in Store Street, in April 1 797. Shi|. 
is supposed to have been the aUT 
thor of The Hermit of Svowdon^ 
Her poetical compositions are dis^ 
tinguisbed by vigour, taste, an4 
even ap air of originality. She wa4 
well acquainted with Italian ap4 
French literature, and had madd 
no small progress in the classics. 
She translated from the Frencli^ 
Housseau*s Treatise on the Social 
Compact, and many other wor^^ 
of acknowledged merits and wm 
thought by many to have h^cm> 
employed several years ip cqp^ 
ducting the historical department 
of Dodsley*s Annual Reg^ter } but 
we believe that was not the cas<lf 
A writer in The Gentleman's Afff^ 
gaxine has said of her, ** A wom^ll 
'' more benevolent Gpd never cre^ 
^' ated. When her affairs w^ro 
'^ in a most poetical posture (as iiH 
f' deed they often were, for sho 
^' managed them but ipcopsider* 
" ately), and she lodged in ^n ob« 
" scure part of the city, she wopid 
** spend her last shillings, herself 
*' unprovided with a dinner. In tb# 
^' purchase of a joint of m^t for 9, 
f' starving family that occupied th« 
'^ floor above her;** yet, it s^enss^. 
she herself wis %$d^|i on bei 
death-bed ! 



S. 



b. £. Thess initial letters are 
pre^x^ to a piece which appeals 
to b9vi9 fasAQ ascrti)ed to &hak« 
sp^re^ though at that time con« 



sidered as an imposition, contriiiMi 
with a viaw to promote the sal# o£ 
the book. Yet there appears « 
degree oC )&ftOl^ttX&\»:s^a>^^^^s^^ 
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•s Shakspeare*s Christian name was Sackville, Thomas, XdRt^ 

too universally known to admit of Buckuurst. This noble author, 

any imposition upder false initials, who from a private gentleman was 

or for any one to mistake E. S. before his death advanced to a very 

for William Shakspeare. The title high rank both in honour, fame, 

of the piece is . and fortune, was son of Richard 

Cupid* s WhirUgig. C, Aio.lQoy. Sackville, Esq. of Buckhurst, ia 
Phillips and Winstanley have com- the parish of Withiam, in Sussex, 
mitted a mistake in regard to this at which place our author was 
play, by attributing it to Mr. born, in the year 1536. His mo- 
Thomas Goff, whose genius and ther's name was Winifred, the 
manner of writing were as oppo- daughter of Sir John Bruges, some 
site to comedy as light to dark- time Lord Mayor of London, 
tiess 5 and still more so, if possible. From his childhood he was dis- 
to that ludicrous turn which runs tinguished for a liveliness of wit 
through great part of this piece, and manliness of behaviour. He 
and is particularly conspicuous in received the first part of his uni* 
the epistle dedicatory. versity education at Hart Hall, 

S. J. We find two dramatic Oxford, yet took no degree there, 
pieces with these initials in the but removed to Cambridge, where 
title-page. Coxeter, in conse- he did not reside long, but had 
^ence of some lines written by the degree of master of arts con- 
Mr. Stanley, seems of opinion that ferred on him. He afterwards 
the Filli di Sciro was translated by entered himself a student in the 
Sir Edward Sherbournej yet, as Temple, and at an early time of 
the initials affixed to the piece do life was called to the bar. Here 
not agree with that gentleman's it was, probably, that his friendship 
Uame, and correspond perfectly and intimacy commenced with Mr. 
with that of James Shirley, we are Thomas Norton, in conjunction 
xather inclined to ascribe them to with whom he wrote a tragedy, 
him. They are called, entitled 

1. Filli di Seiro'j or, Pkillis of Ferrex and Porrex, T. 8vo. 
Sa^ros. Past. N. D. [157L] 

2. Prince of Prig's Revels, C. It had been before surreptitious- 
S. S. These initials only stand ly printed under the title of 

/in the title-page of one play, writ- Gorboduc, 4to. B. L. [15^5.] 

ten, or at least printed, in the . This piece, in its original form, 

reign of King James L ; nor do of which Mr. Norton wrote the 

, we find any known author of that first three acts, and Mr. Sackville 

\ period with whose name these let- the last two, was performed by the 

lers correspond- The play is en- gentlejnen of the Inner Temple at 

.titled Whitehall, before Queen Elrza- 

^' The Holiest Lawyer, C. 4to. beth, on the 18th of January 1 5(}1, 
l6l6. long before Shakspeare appeared 
S. T. These initials are affixed on the stage, and when Mr. Sack- 
to the following pieces : ville was only in Jiis twenty-sixth 

1, Youth's Tragedy, Poem. 4to. year. 

J67\. Although the sprightliness of 

2, Youth's Comedy, Dr. Poem. Mr. Sackville*s genius had thus 
Mno.lQ^O, Muced him «p dedi^t^ soci)t c^ 
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hh hours to poetry and pleasure, 
yet history was his favourite study, 
moire especially tliat of his own 
country, in consequ^^nce of which 
he had formed a desisfn of a kind 
of Biograpkia lllustriuin Firorum, 
or the lives of several great per- 
sonages in verse, of which some 
specimens are printed in a hook 
published in 1550, called The Mir- 
r our for Magistrates, the induction 
to which is wholly his own. 

This design, however, Mr. Sack- 
▼ille had not leisure or opportunity 
to pursue J for his great abilities 
being distinguished at court, he 
was called forth into such a con- 
tinued connexion with public af-* 
fairs, as left him no time for the 
execution of any of his literary 
plans. In the fourth and fifth 
years of Queen Mary, we find his 
name on the parliamentary lists j 
and in the fifth of Queen Elizabeth, 
anno 1564, when his father was 
elected knight of the shire : for 
Sussex, he was returned as one of 
the members for Buckinghamshire. 
"Not long after this, however, he 
went abroad to. travel, and was de- 
tained for some tjme prisoner at 
Rome 5 but his liberty being pro- 
cured him, he returned. to Eng- 
land, to take possession of a very 
large inheritance, which, by his 
father's de^th, in 1566, devolved 
to him. 

On his return, he was knighted 
In 1567, in the Queen's presence, 
by the Duke of Norfolk, and at 
the same time promoted to the 
4ignity of the peerage by the title 
of Baron Buckhurst. His Lordship 
was of so profuse a temper, that 
though his income was a very large 
one, yet his fondness for magni- 
ficence and expense would not per- 
mit him to live within it^ and 
sometimes subjected him to con- 
siderable inconveniences, Ths 
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Queen's frequent admonitions qii 
this subject, however, at length, 
made some impression on him, and 
induced him to become more care- 
ful of his affairs. 

In 1573 his royal mistress sent 
him ambassador to Charles IX* 
King of France, to congratulate 
that prince on his marriage with 
the Emperor Maximilian's daug;!!- 
ter, and on other important af-^ 
fairs ; where he was received anA 
entertained with all those honours 
which were due to his own merits 
and the dignity of his sovereign. 

In 1574 we find his name men- 
tioned as one of the peers who sat 
on the trial; of .Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk^ who was con- 
dernned and executed for being 
concerned in a plot for recovering 
the liberty of Mary Queen of Scots^ 
at which time he was also in the 
privy-council. He was nominated 
one of the commissioners for thei 
trial of that unhappy Queen her- 
self j and though it does not appear 
that he was present at her con- 
demnation at Fgtheringay Castle, 
yet^ after the confirmation of her 
sentence^ he was the person made 
choice of, on account of his address 
and tenderness of disposition, to 
bear the unhappy tidings to laer, 
and see the decree put in execu- 
tion. 

In, 1567 he went ambassador to 
the States-general, to accommodate 
differences in regard to some re- 
monstrances they had made against 
the conductof the Earl of Leicester. 
This commission he executed with 
the utmost fidelity and honour^ 
yet by it he incurred the displea- 
sure of Lord Burleigh, whose in- 
fluence with the Queen occasioned ' 
him not only to be recalled, but 
confined to his house for nine 
months. On the death of Lorit /• 
Leicester, however, hU uaX^t^'sx ^^iw 
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Itotirt Wis t^ttewed^ he was made lities, renewed his patent tbrlH^ 

knight of the garter, was one of as lord high treasurer, and in thfe 

the peers who sat on the trial of ensuing year created him Earl of 

the EaH of Arundel, and was join- Dorset^ and appointed him one of 

ed with Lord Burleigh in the pro- the commissioners for executing 

Inoting a peace with Spain ; in the office of earl marshal, 

tonsequence of which a treaty was ^ He did not, however, very long 

teiiewed with the States-gdneral, enjoy these additional honours, for 

which, as Lord Burleigh then lay on the 19th of April I6O8 he died 

tick, was negotiated solely by Lord suddenly, at the couticil-table^ , 

JBuckhurst; whereby the Queen, Whitehall 5 and on the 26th of 

besides other advantages, was eased May following was interred with 

of a charge of at least 120,000/. great solemnity in Westminster 

pbr annum ; which, according to Abbey, his funeral sermon being 

the value of money then, was not preached by the famous Dr. Abbot, 

thuch less than equal to half a at that time his chaplain, but after* 

Itoillion now, wards Archbishop of Canterbury. 
On Dec. 17, 1591, he was, in The suddenness of his death. 

iSonsequehceofseveral letters from afforded some little grounds for 

the Queen in his favour, elected c<Hijecture and suspicion; but thoso 

t^hancellor of the university of Ox- were immediately put a stop td/ 

ford, in opposition to th^ Earl of when, on opening his head, thj» 

Essex, and incorporated master of cause of his disease was found to 

drts ; and on Lord Burleigh*s death, be a hydrocephalus, or little bags of 

the Queen, as a just reward for his water collected about the brain, 

Inerits, for the service he had done which by sudden bursting must ne- 

iiis country, and the vast sums he cessarily occasion the catastrophe 

had expended, was pleased to con- that followed, 
^titute him lord high treasurer. His character a^ a statesman and 

In the succeeding year he was a man we need not expatiate on, 

joined in a commission with Sir as the chronicles of our own na- 

Thomas Egerton and Lord TEssex tional affairs during his time are 

jfor negotiating affairs with the all lavish in his praise. As a wri- 

fteftate of Denmark. When the ter (in which light, however, it I* 

last-named nobleman and his fee- probable he would have shone with 

tion dispersed libels against the superior brilliance, had not matters 

Queen concerning the affairs of of much more material importance^ 

Jreland, Lord Buckhnrst engaged stopped his pen) we have but fow 

In Her Majesty's vindication 3 and remains of him left j yet, concern* 

' when at last that poor, misguided, ing what we have, we cannot bet^ 

i*ash, unhappy favourite was, with ter guide the judgment of our 

his friend Southampton, brought readers with respect to them, than 

to trial, this nobleman was consti- by repeating the character given of 

iuted lord high steward on the oc- h.\sFerrexandPorrex,bythMe]egatil 

tasion. Vi'riter and acknowledged judge of 

After the death of the Queen, literature. Sir Pliilip Sidney. "Iti» 

• jier successor King James I. who, *' (says he) full of stately speeches, 

even before his arrival in England, *' well-sounding phrases, climbing 

had the highest sense of Lord '' to the height of Seneca's style, 

iackharsVs services aod great a\)v« ^J ^.wd %& full of notable morality^ 
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•'.lirliieli it dcnh most delightfully 
^ klsach, and so obtain tbe very end 
** t)f jio^try." 

Wood says, he was buried ^t 
^ithiam above mentioned ^ but 
tar antiquary is mistaken. 

Sadler, Anthony, D. D. Thh 
gentlemaii iv^s son of Thomas 
Sadler, bf Chiltoii, in Wiltshire, 
£sq. at which place he was bortt 
Ibwards the beginhing of the reigh 
x>f« Jamts I. At seventeen years 
bf agfe, vi*. in the Lent term of 
Ihfe yeal: 11517, he was entered 
battet* of St. £dtDund*s Hall, in 
Dxfbrd, and, in l631, was ad- 
mitted to tb4 degree of bacheloV 
<6if arts, and received ibtO holy 
iSrdigr^; tooti after whith h6 foe* 
kami bhablaih to a getltiettiatl In 
HertJfbrdsnihg, his bnthesaki^^ and 
fhokt probably a relaiioti. To- 
%raVds th6 beginning of the civil 
War itt w^b burate of £ishop8toke, 
ih itaitij^shine, and was afterwards 
chaplaih to Letitia, Dowager Lady 
^aget 5 till at length, in th6 year 
1654, being presented to the living 
bf Compton Hanway, in Corset- 
Ihirfe, he was refused to pa^s by 
Mie Trier's, which was the occa^ioii 
6Ta troublesome contest between 
him and those gentlemen. Soon 
kft^r this he was madb Vicar of 
Mitcham, in Surrey. But, indeed, 
he sieems to have been a man of a 
turbulent disposition, for we find 
him, in the year l664, engaged in 
k violent quarrel with one Robert 
Cramer, a merchant of Lotidon, 
t>ut an inhabitant of Mitcham, of 
i^lios^ behaviour h& complaint, in 
i littlfe pamphlet of one sheet in 
quartb, entitled Strange News i«- 
a^edftom Mitcham, in Surrey, Af- 
ter this, however, hife took the de« 
grefe of docfor of divinity, and was 
Appointed one of Mis Majesty's 
tnaphid's extraordinary, in which 
l^hfc ift ifaiagiue ht coBtiHu^ till 
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his death, which happened uhotit 
the year I68O, arid the 70th of Ibii 
ag6. He was no very volumiooilii 
writer, but has left one small dras 
inatic piece behind him, writteli 
oti a loyal Occasion, but which w^ 
imagine, 'from a circumstance in 
the title-page, was never k;epr^ 
sented. it is entitled 

The Snhjects\J<nffor the tOtigl^ 
Restoration. M. 4to. 1660. 

Sadler, J. was of Emmanuel 
College, in Cambridge. He wal 
th6 author of the follo^xring play» 
which is asicribed to him on th^ 
authority of Archbishop Bancroft, 
who had subscribed the bame oC 
the writer to a copy of it in ths 
library of the aforesaid toHejre. 
It is called 

Masquerade du CieL M. 4tow 
1640. 

Sadler, Thomas, appears to 
have been a Shropshire man ^ thers 
being in print a volume of poenos 
published at Salop, wherein is coa« 
tained 

The Merry MiUer } or, 9%s 
Countryman*! Ramble to 'Lond/mk 
F. 8vo. 1766. 

St. John, Hon. J'ohn^ was 
brother to the late and uncle to tho 
presen t Lord Viscount Bolingbroko^ 
This gentletnan was many ye^ 
surveyor of the crown lands ) and 
in 1737 published, in 4to. Obser^ 
vations on the Land Revenue qf tkf 
Vromn, a very well written bbok* 
His claim to notice in this work, 
however, rests on two dramatiq 
productions, viz. 

1. Mary Queen (^ Scok. ^n 
6vo. 1789. 

!2. Island of St, Msrgtterite* '(&• 
8vo. 1789. 

Mr. St. John died Oct. 8, 1^3. 

St. Sbrfe, Sir Thomas, l^ls 
title Jacob has given to a gentle- 
man whom neither Langbaine nor 
GildoQ hai d\^t^^ \i\^ ^s^^ 
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ihiftgbut his plain name. He was 2. The Widow's Prize, C.fJ, P0 

a native of North Britain ; and it He was also assistant to Mr.Markf 

appears, by the dedication of a bam, in the coajposition of his 



play which he wrote, and will be 
presently mentioned, that he was 
in the King's service in the North 
of Scotland in the times of the 
troubles, though in what post is 
not mentioned ; yet it is evident 
that be ventured his person on a 
per vice of considerable danger, no 
less than that of a spy, from the 
following four lines which Coxeter 
has quoted concerning him froni 
The Covent Garden Drollery ^ 8vo. 
16/2, p. 84, viz. 

*' Qhcc like a pedlar they * have heard 

thee brag, 
*^ How thou didst cheat their sight, and 

save thy craig ; 
** When to the great Montross, under 

pretence 
** Of godly bukes^ thou broughtst intel" 

ligence** 

The title of the above-mentioned 
play, the groundwork of which, 
however, is borrowed from the 
Spanish, is 

Tarugo's JViks, C. 4to. 1668. 
Langbaine gives it a good €ha- 



tragedy of 

Herod and Antipdter. 4to. 1 622. 

SAND£fis,CHARLOTTB, has writr 
ten, 

J . The Little Gamester, D. 

2. The Bird's Nest. t>. 
both of which she introduced in a 
book for young persons, called Thf 
Little Family, 12*mo. 1797. . 

Sandford, Mr. In Mears's 
catalogue the following play is as^ 
cribed to a person of this name : 

The Female Fop -, or. The Fals9 
One fitted. C. 8vo. 1724. 

Sandys, George. This very' 
accomplished gentleman was ^ 
younger son of Edwin, Archbishop 
of York, and was born at Bishops* 
Thofp, in that county, in 1577« 
At eleven years of age he was 
sent to the university of Oxford, 
where he was matriculated of St. 
Mary *s Hall. In the year I61O, 
remarkable for the murder' of that 
great and good prince, Henry IV, 
of France, Mr. Sandys set out on 
his travels, and, in the course of 



racter> and among the poems of two years, made a very extensive 



the Earl of Dorset will be found 
one in -compliment to Sir Thomas 
St. Serfe, on its publication : 
whence we may gather, that he 
had been honoured with a knight- 



tour, having not only travelled 
through several parts of Europe, 
but also visited many cities and 
countries of the East under the 
Turkish empire, as Constantinople, 



hood, though in the title-page of Greece,Egypt,and the Holy Land; 
his play he is called Thomas St. after which, taking a view of the 
Serfe, Gent. remote parts . of Italy and the 

Sampson, William. All we islands adjoining, he went to Rome, 
can trace relating to this author ^here he met with one Nicholas 
is, that he lived in the reign of Fitzherbert, his countryman, and 
King Charles I. and was for some formerly his fellow-student, by 

whom he was shown all the an- 
tiquities of that once renowned 
city. From thence he went to 
Venice, and being by this time 
very greatly improved, and become 
not only a perfect scholar but a 
complete gentleman^ he returned 



time retained in, and a dependent 
on, the family of Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby, of Richley, in Derby* 
yhire. He was the author of, 

1. The Vow Breaker. T. 4to. 
1636. 

f The Covenanters* 
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;tj:» his native country, wherC) after genious nobleman. In a copy -61* 

iproperly digesting the observations verses addressed to Grotius on hw 

lie had njade, he published an ae- C%mtoPa/ie/2i, are a most honour* 

count of his travels in folio, which able tribute to, and an immortal ' 

is held in very considerable esti- record of, our author's great worth 

xnation* He bad also an inclina- and abilities, 

tion for poetry 5 his exercises in Sargent, John. Ofthisgen- 

which, however, seem to have tleman we only know that he it 

been mostly on religious subjects, author of 

except his translation of dvid's The Aline, D. P. 4to. 17S5. . 

Metamorphoses, He also para- Savage, J. was the translator 

phrased the Psalms, and has left of 

behind him a translation, with Celestina, T. C. 8vo. 1707, . 

notes, of one sacred drama, written Savage, Riqhard, one of the 

originally by Grotius, under the niost remarkable characters that 

title of Christies Patiens, and which we have met with in all the records: 

Mr. Sandys, in his translation, has of biography. He was the unfor- 

called ' tunate son of the most unnatural 

Christ's PassiojK T. Svo. 1640} of mothers, Anne, Countess of 

Slvo. 1687. Macclesfield, who confessed that 

There are but few incidents her husband, the Earl of Maccles* 

Jknown concerning our author, but field, was rot the father of the 

all the writers who have mentioned child, but that he was adulterously 

liim agree in bestowing on him the begotten by the Earl of Rivers, 

character, not only of a man of whose name was Savage. This 

genius, but of singular worth and declaration she voluntarily made^ 

piety. For the most part of his anno 1697 (on the l6th day of 

latter days he lived with Sir Francis January in which year our author 

Wenman, of Coswell, near Wit- was born, in Fox Court, Holborn, 

xiey, in Oxfordshire, to whom his and was christened on the 18th, 

sister was married j probably choos- under the names of Richard Sn^ith), 

ing that situation in some measure in order to procure a separation 

on account of its proximity to Bur- from her husband, with whom she 

ford, the retirement of his inti- had lived, for some time, on very 

mate acquaintance and valuable uneasy terms. As to the truth of 

friend Lucius, Lord Viscount Falk- the fact, there was no doubt mad© 

land. He died, however, at the of it j for Lord Rivers acquiesced in 

house of his nephew, Sir Francis her declaration, and appeared, by 

Wyat, atBexley, inKent, inl043) the measures he took to provide 

and was interred in the chancel of for him, to consider the child as his 

that parish-church. own. But Lady Macclesfield, wha 

He had no monument erected was certainly his mother, whoever 

to his memory; but various writers was the father, had other, and less 

have handed down the following natural, sentiments, with respect to 

inscription, as one that was due to the duty which all parents owe to 

his merit : their offspring. Strange as it may 

** Georgius Sancl3rs, poetarum Anglorura appear, the Countess looked upot| 

sui saeculi princeps.** her son, from the moment of hia 

And the high commendations given birth, with a kind of resentment 

^f him by the above-mentioned inr and abhorrence. She resolved^ 

" yoj;.. I. ' * » 
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£sOt7n blm, and therefore com- 
mitted him to the care of a poor 
uroman^ whom she directed to 
educate him as her own, enjoining 
her never to inform him who were 
bis r^ parents. 

T^ hapless infant^ however, 
was not wholly abandoned. Tke 
Lady Mason, mother to the Count- 
ess', took some charge of his edu- 
cation, and placed him at a gram- 
mar-school near St^ Albans, where 
be went by the name of his nurse. 

While he wa& at this school, his 
^ther, the Earlof Rivers, was seized 
with a distemper which threatened 
bis life> and, as he lay on his 
death-bed, he was desirous of pro- 
Tiding for this, among others of his 
natural children. Accordingly he 
•ent to the Countess, to inquire af- 
ter her son 5 and she had the mon- 
strous cruelty to declare him dead ! 
The Earl, not suspecting that there 
could exist in nature a mother 
who could thus causelessly ruin 
ber child, without procuring any 
advantage to herself by so doing, 
believed her wicked report ^ and 
thereupon bestowed upon another 
the sum of six thousand pounds, 
which he had before bequeathed to 
bis son by Lady Macclesfield. 

This unnatural woman did not 
stop here in her enmity to, and 
even persecution of, her son. She 
formed a scheme, on his quitting 
the above-mentioned school, to 
have him kidnapped away to the 
Plantations; but this contrivance 
was, by some accident, defeated. 
She then hatched another device, 
with the view of burying him in 
poverty and obscurity for the re- 
mainder of his days, and bad him 
placed with a shoemaker in Hol- 
born. In this station, however, 
be did not long continue \ for bis 
^urse dying, he went to take care 
in tbe effects of his supposed mo- 



ther, and found in ber boles some, 
of Lady Mason's letters to the good 
woman, which informed young" 
Savage of his birth, and the cause 
of its conceahnent. 

From the moment of this di9» 
covery, it was natural for him to. 
grow dissatisfied with bis station 
and employment in Holbom. He 
now conceived be bad a right to 
share in the affluence of bis real 
mother, and therefore be directly, 
and perhaps indiscreetly, applied 
to her, and made use of every art 
to awaken her tenderness and at- 
tract her regard. But in vain did 
be solicit this unfeeling parent 1 
she avoided him with the utmost 
precaution, and took measures to 
prevent bis ever entering, her bouse 
on any pretence whatever. 

Savage was at this- time €• 
touched with the discovery of hii 
birth, that be frequently made it 
bis practice to walk in the evening^ 
before his mother's door, in the 
hope of seeing her by accident j 
and often did he warmly solicit 
ber to admit him to see her ; but 
all to no effect— he could neither 
soften her heart, nor open bet. 
band. 

Meantime, while he was assidu-^ 
ously etideavouring to rouse the 
afiections of a mother, in whom 
all natural affection was extinct, 
he was destitute of the means. of 
support, and reduced to the mi- 
series of want. We are not told 
by what means he got rid of his 
obligation to the shoemaker, or 
whether he ever was actually bound 
to him 5 but we now find him very 
differently employed, in order to 
procure a subsistence. In short, the 
youth had parts, and a strong in- 
clination toward literary pursuits, 
especially poetry. Necessity, how- 
ever, first made him an author; 
and be was very oddlj initiated 
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into tfefe mysteries of the press by In the mean time some ofiicibul 
a little poem on a very singular person informed the good-natured 
subject for such a person as our knight, that his intended son-in- 
young author to meddle with; law had ridiculed himj which, 
viz. the famous Bangorian con- whether true or not, so provoked 
troversy, then warmly agitated by Sir Richard, that he witbd^fev his 
the polemical writers of that time, friendship from Savage, anonever 
This was, however, but a crude afterwards admitted him into his 
effort of uncultivated genius, of house. 

which the author was afterwards Mr. Wilks, however, still re« 
much ashamed. He then attempt- mained in his interest 5 and even 
ed another kind of writing ; and, found means to soften the heart of 
at only eighteen years of age, of- Savage's mother, so far as to ob- 
fered a comedy to the stage, en- tain from her the suhi of fift/ 
titled lFoman*s a Riddle, which was pounds, with a promise of further 
refused by the players ; for, in fact, relief for this her outcast oftsprifig; 
the piecS was not Savage's pro- but we do not find that this pro* . 
perty, it not being his own per- mise was performed, 
formance, but the work of a lady Being thus obliged to depend oi| 
who had translated it from the Mr.Wilks, he became an assiduous 
Spanish, and given Savage a copy frequenter of the theatres j ana 
of it : the story is circumstantially thence the amusements of the stage 
related in our third volume, under took such possession of his mind> 
the above-mentioned title of this that he was never absent from 9 
play. Two years after this, he play in several years, 
wrote Love in a Fell, borrowed In 1 723 he brought on the stages 
likewise from the Spanish, but with his tragedy of SirThomasOverlury j^ 
little better success than before; for in which he himself performed thai 
it was acted so late in the year, that principal character ; but with so 
the author received scarcely any little reputation, that he used to 
other advantage from it than the blot his name out of the dramatis 
acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, personae, whenever any of the print- 
and Mr. Wilks, the celebrated co- ed copies of the play fell into hig 
median, by whom he was pitied, hands. The whole profits of this 
countenanced, and relieved. The performance, from the acting, 
former espoused his interest with printing, and the dedication, 
the most benevolent zeal, declar- amounted to about 200/. The ce- 
ing that the inhumanity of his lebrated Aaron Hill was of great 
mother had given him a right to service to him in correcting and 
find every good man his father, fitting this piece for the stage and 
Steele proposed to have established the press j and extended his pa- 
him in a settled scheme of life, and tronage and good oflfices still fur- 
to have married him to a natural then Savage was, like many other 
daughter of his, on whom he wits, a bad manager, and was ever 
intended to bestow a thousand in distress. As fast as his friends 
pounds j but Sir Richard conduct- raised him out of one diflSiculty, ho 
cd his own affairs so badly, that he sunk into another ; and when ho 
fourid too much difficulty in raising found himself greatly involved, ho. 
so considerable a sum ; on which would ramble about like a vag9<%. 
account the marriage was delayed, bond, with scarcely a «UxV^\x>^ 

s s2 
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fcack. He was in one of these ing Cross^ they went in and de*» 
lilUattons all the lime wherein, he nianded a room. Tbey were told 
vrote his tragedy above mention- the next parlour would be empty 
edj without a lodging, and often presently; as a company were then 
without a dinner : so that he used paying their reckoning, in order 
to scdbble on scraps of paper to leave it. Marchant, not satis- 
pickfliup by accident, or begged lied with this answer, abruptly 
in the shops which he occasionally rushed into the room, and behaved 
•tepped into, as thoughts occurred very mdely. This produced a 
to him, craving the favour of the quarrel j swords were drawn, and 
]pen and ink, as it were just to take in the confusion one Mr. James 
ji memorandum. Sinclair was killed. A woman 

Mr. Hill also earnestly promoted servant likewise was accidentally 
a subscription to a volume of Mis- wounded by Savage, as she was 
cellanies, by Savage; and likewise endeavouring to hold him. 
furnished part of the poems of Savage and his companions, be* 
which the volume was composed, ing taken into custody, were tried 
To this miscellany Savage wrote a for this offence, and both he and 
preface, in whicn he gives an ac- Gregory were capitally convicted 
count of his mother's cruelty, in a of murder. Savage pleaded his 
very uncommon strain of humour, own cause, and behaved with great 
The profits of his tragedy and resolution > but it was too plainly 
his miscellanies together, had now> proved, that he gave Sinclair his 
for a time, somewhat raised poor death's wound, while Gregory 
Savage, both in circumstances and commanded the sword of the de- 
credit; so that the world just began ceased. 

to behoW him with a more favour- The convicts, being reconducted 
able eye than formerly, when a to prison, were heavily ironed, 
inisfortune befel him, by which and remained with no hopes of 
hot only his reputation but his /i/e life but from the royal mercy; 
was endangered. but, can it be believed ? ikis his 

On the 20th of November 1727> own mother (yes, it maybe be- 
Mr. Savage came from Richmond, lieved of herj endeavoured to in- 
•whither he had for some time re- tercept. She was now in hopes 
tired, in order to pursue his studies of entirely getting rid of him for 
without interruption; and acci- everj and that the last chance for 
dentally meeting with two ac- his life might be totally turned 
quaintances, whose names were against him, she had the horrible 
Marchant and Gregor}% he went inhumanity to prejudice the Queeptj, 
in with them to a coiiee-house, against him at this ciiilcal junc^ 
-where they sat drinking till it was ture, by telling Her Majesty tho 
late. He would willingly have inost malicious stories, and eveu 
gone to bed in the same house, downright falsehoods, of her un- 
but there was not room for the happy son ; which so far answered 
wholecompany,and therefore they her diabolical purpose, that for a 
agreed to ramble about the streets, long while the Queen totally re- 
and divert themselves with such in- jected all petitions that were offer-, 
cidents as should occur^ till morn- ed to her in favour of this nn-. 
.ing. Happening to discover a happy man. 
- Ijght in a coffe«-house near Char- At lengthy however^ compassion. 
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raised him a friend, wliose rank Savage was now, for once, on 
and character were too eminent to the top of Fortune's wheel ; biit, 
fail of success : this was the ami- alas ! his head soon grew giddy, 
able Countess of Hertford, after- his brain turned, and down ha 
vards Dutchess of Somerset, who came headlong, with such a fall 
hiid before the Queen a true ac- as he never could recoveif For 
count of the extraordinary story some time he lived with his noblq 
and sufferings of poor Savage j friend in the utmost ease and af- 
and, in consequence of such sea- fluence j and the world seemed to 
sonable and powerful interposition smile upon him, as though he had' 
in his favour, he was soon after never experienced the slightest of. 
admitted to bail 5 and in March its frowns. This interval of pro-- 
1/28 he pleaded the royal pardon, sperity furnished him with oppor- 
to which also the petition deli- tunities of enlarging his know^ 
vered to His Majesty by the Lord ledge of human nature, by con» 
Tyrconnel, and the solicitations templating life from its highest 
in his behalf made to Sir R. Wal- gradation to its lowest; and in thit 
pole by Mrs. Oldfield, were not a gay period of his days he publish- 
Ettle conducive. ed The JVanderer, a moral poem. 
Though misfortune made an im- which was approved by Mr. Pope, 
pression on the mind of the indis- and which the author himself con-. 
Creet Savage, it had not sufficient sidered'as his masterpiece. It wa» 
weight with him to produce a addressed to the Earl of Tyrconnel, 
thorough change in his life and with the highest strains of pane- 
jnanners. He seems to hav^ been gyric. These praises, however, in 
fated to be wretched throughout the a short time, he found himself in- 
whole of his life. He had now clined to retract, being discarded 
recovered his liberty, but he had by the nobleman on whom he hadi 
ho means of subsistence. The bestowed them. 
Kicky thought now struck him The cause assigned by his Lord- 
(lucky indeed, had he known how ship, for withdrawing his protec** 
to have improved it to the most tion from this ill-fated man, was, 
advantage), that he might compel that Savage was guilty of the most 
his mother to do something for abandoned behaviour, introducing 
him, and extort from her, by a company into his house, with 
lampoon, what she refused to na- whom he practised the most lieen- 
tural affection. He threatened, tious frolics, and committed all tha 
that he would severely expose her, outrages of drunkenness ; more-.t 
and the expedient proved success- over, that he pawned or sold the 
ful. Whether shame prevailed books of which his Lordship hadf 
"with her, or whether her relations made him a present, so that he had 
had more delicacy than herself, is often the mortification toseethen; 
rot ver}' clear; but the event might exposed to sale upon stalls. Oa 
have made Savage happy for the the other hand. Savage allegedy 
remainder of his days, had he pos- that Lord Tyrconnel quarrelled 
gessed but common prudence. In with him, because he would noif 
short, Lord Tyrconnel received him subtract from his own luxury what 
into his family, treated him upon he had prof^iised to allow him 1 
jin equal footing, a^d aUow^4 him but this is by no means probable. 
%x)OL»'ye^r, ' - Our auihov^ Vv\Q^ia. ^^\^<i\s3!k 
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pleads too strongly against bim ; 
for his conduct was ever such as 
made all his friends^ sooner or 
later^ grow weary of him 5 and 
even forced noost of them to be- 
come his enemies. 

Being thus once more turned 
lidrift upon the world. Savage, 
whose passions were very strong, 
tnd whose gratitude was very small, 
became extremely diligent in ex- 
posing the faults of Lord Tyr- 
connelj and he, moreover, now 
thought himself again at liberty 
to take his revenge upon his mo- 
ther. Accordingly, he wrote The 
Bastard, a poem, remarkable for 
the vivacity in the beginning, 
where he finely enumerates the 
imaginary advantages of base birth, 
and for the pathetic conclusion, 
wherein he recounts the real cala- 
mities which he suffered by the 
crime of his parents. The reader 
will not be displeased with a tran- 
script of some of the lines in the 
opening of the poem, as a speci- 
men of this writer's spirit and man- 
ner of versification : 

^ Blest be the bastard's birth ! through 

wondrous ways 
** He shines eccentric like a comet's 

blaze. 
*• No sickly fruit of faint compliance he ; 
" He ! stamp'd in Nature's mint with 

ecstacy! 
*.* He lives to build, not boast, agen'-rous 

race ; 
•* Notenth transmitter of a foolish face. — 
•• He, kindling from within, requires no 

flame, 
" He glories in a bastard's glowing name. 
•* — ^Nature's unbounded son, he stands 

alone, 
** His heart unbiass'd, and his mind his 

own. 
•* — O mother ! yet no mother !— 't is 

to you 
•* My thanks for such distinguish'd claims 

are due." 

This poem had an extraordinary 
»ale} aad lis appearance happen- 



ing at the time when his naother 
was at Bath, many persons there 
took frequent opportunities of re- 
peating passages from The Bastard 
in her hearing; so that she was 
obliged to fly the place, and take 
shelter in London. 

Some time after this. Savage 
formed the resolution of applying 
to the. Queen; who having once 
given him life, he hoped she might 
further extend her goodness to 
him, by enabling him to support 
it. With this view he published a 
poem on her birth-day, which he 
entitled The Fblunteer-Laureat. He 
had not, at that time, one friend 
to present his verses to Her Ma- 
jesty ; who, nevertheless, sent him 
fifty pounds, with an intimation 
that he might annually expect the 
same bounty. Accordingly he con- 
tinued to pay Her Majesty this 
compliment on every ensuing birth- 
day, and had the honour of pre- 
senting his compositions, and oi 
kissing Her Majesty's hand. 

But satire was rather his turn 
than panegyric ; and, among other 
exercises of his propensity this way, 
was a lampoon upon the clergy, 
with a view to expose the Bishop 
of London, who was then en- 
gaged in a dispute with the Lord 
Chancellor, which, being the sub- 
ject of general conversation, fur- 
nished Savage with a popular to- 
pic. The piece was entitled The 
Progress of a Divine-, in which he 
painted the character of n profli- 
gate priest in such odious colours^ 
AS drew upon him the utmost re- 
sentment of the ecclesiastics; who 
endeavoured to take their revenge 
tDu him by a prosecution in the 
King's Bench for obscenity, in re- 
gard to some passages in this per<« 
fortnance. In answer to thischarge» 
Savage justly pleaded that he ha4 
only iotrodaced obsqene ide^ witii: 
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t^e view of exposing them to d&» prime-minister, was warmly <•-> 
testation, and of discouraging vice licited in his favour. But, thougli 
by showing its defbrmity. As the promises were made, nothing mors 
rectitude of this plea was obvious, than promises were obtained from 
it. was readily admitted by Sir that celebrated statesman. Whe* 
PhilipYorke, afterwards lord chan- ther it was that some enemy ta 
cellor, who then presided in that Savage hinted to Sir Robert, that 
court, and who accordingly dis- any thing done for that unhappy 
missed the information. man would be a mere waste of 

. But, though Savage found so benevolence, and charity utterly 
many friends, and had so many thrown away, or to whatever 
resources and supplies, he was ever cause it was owing, certain it is, 
in distress. The Queen's annual that our author's disappointment, 
allowance was nothing to a man with respect to his expectations 
jof his strange and singular extra* from this minister, could not pro* 
vagance. His usual custom was, ceed from any want of generosity 
as soon as he had received his pen- in Sir Robert, who was confessedly 
sion, to disappear with it, and a most munificent patron and 
•ecrete himself from his most in- bounteous rewarder of literary me* 
timate friends, till every shilling rit, especially where men of let- 
of the fifty pounds was spent ; ters employed their talents in hit 
which done, he again appeared, service. 

pennyless as before: but he would His poverty still increasing, ho 
never inform any person where he was even reduced so low as to be 
had been, nor in what manner his destitute of a lodging ; insomuch 
money had been dissipated. From that he often passed his nights in 
the reports, however, of some who those mean houses which are set 
ibund means to penetrate his open for casual wanderers ; some- 
haunts, it would seem that he ex- times in cellars, amidst the riot 
pended both his time and his cash and filth of the most profligate of 
in the most sordid and despicable the rabble i and not seldom would 
sensuality; particularly in eating he walk the streets till he was 
^nd drinking, in which he would weary, and then lie down (in sum* 
indulge in the most unsocial man- mer) on a bulk, or (in winter) 
ner, sitting whole days and nights with his associates among theasheg 
by himself^ in obscure houses of of a glasshouse, 
entertainment, over his bottle and Yet, amidst all this penury and 
trencher, immersed in filth and wretchedness^ had this man so 
sloth, with scarcely decent apparel; much pride, so high an opinion of 
.generally wrapped up in a horse- his own merit, that he ever kept 
man*s great coat; and, on the up his spirits, and was always rea- 
whole, with his very homely coun- dy to repress, with scorn and cou- 
ntenance and figure altogether ex- tempt, the least appearance of any 
hibiling an object the most dis* slight or indignity towards him- 
gusting to the sights if not to sonse self, in the behaviour of his ac« 
other of the senses. quaintance, among whom helook- 

His wit and ^arts, however, still ed upon none, as his superior : hi^ 
raised him new friends as fast as would be treated as an equal, even 
his misbehaviour lost him his old by persons of the highest rank! 
.•n$9', and $ir fi, Walpole^ th« We have anmstanceof thv& y^<^ 
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«$ much, rancour and resenhnent 
98 if no act of friendship or kind- 
Bess had ever existed, or had the 
least right to be brought into the 
account 3 as though injuries only, 
whether real or supposed, ought 
to be remenabered, and favours to 
be as readily forgot, as they were 
liberally conferred ! 

When Savage had remained 
about six months in this hospitable 
. prison, he received a letter from 
Mr. f ope (who still continued to 
allow him 20/. a year), contain- 
ing a charge of very atrocious in- 
gratitude. What were the parti- 
culars of this charge, we are not 
iofbrmed 3 but, from the notorious 
character of the man, there is rea- 
son to fear that Savage was but too 
Justly accused. He, however, so- 
lemnly protested bis innocence; 
but he was very unusually affected 
on this occasion. In a few days 
after, he was seized with a disor- 
der, which at first was not suspect- 
ed to be dangerous j but, growing 
daily more languid and dejected, at 
last a fever seized him, and he ex- 
pired on the first of August 1743, 
in the 46th year of his age. 
. Thus lived, and thas died, 
Biichard Savage, leaving behind 
bim a character strangely chequered 
with vices and good qualities. Of 
the former we have seen a variety 
of instances in this abstract of his 
life; of the latter, his peculiar 
situation in the world gave him 
but few opportunities of making 
imy considerable display. He was, 
however, undoubtedly a man of 
excellent parts ; and, had he re- 
aeived the full benefits of a liberal 
•dacation, and had his natural 
talents been cultivated to the best 
advantage,, he might have made a 
respectable figure in life. He was 
bappy in an agreeable temper, and 

0. Uvid/ ^w of wit^ .wbiob mad^ 



his company much coveted; nor 
was his judgment, both of writings 
and of men, inferior to his wit ; 
but he was too much a slave to his 
passions, and his passions were too 
easily excited. He was warm in 
his friendships, but implacable iti 
his enmity ; and his greatest fault, 
which is indeed the greatest of all 
faults, was ingratitude. He seemed 
to suppose every thing due to his 
merit, and that he was little obliged 
to any persons for those favours 
which he thought it their duty to 
confer on him ; it is therefore the 
less to be wondered at, that he 
never rightly estimated the kind- 
ness of his many friends and be- 
nefactors, or preserved a grateful 
and due sense of their generosity 
towards him. 

The dramatic works of this un- 
happy bard, which are only two in 
number, have been already men- 
tioned; but we must, in confor* 
mity to our method, here recapi* 
lulate them : 

1 . Love in a FeiL Com. from 
the Spanish. 8vo. 1719. 

2. Sir Thomas Overbtiry. T. 
8vo. 1724. 

To which may be added a second 
tragedy on the subject of the lat- 
ter, which he had begun to wrrto 
during his residence in Wales. 
This he left in pawn with tho 
gaoler at Bristol, with whom it 
remained when our author died. 
On that event it was bought by 
Mr. Cave for seven guineas, and 
laid by among his own papers, 
where it was found many years 
after. It was then put into th« 
hands of Mr. William Woodfall, 
who made some alterations in it 
himself, and received others from 
both Mr. Garrick and Mr. Col- 
man. These, however, consisted 
chiefly of' transpositions. When 
conapletcdj it w^ product Hi 
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povcnt Garden, in the year 1777* 
9u4 acted with applause. 

The works of this original wri- 
^ ter, after having long lain dispersed 
in magazines and fugitive publica- 
tions, were collected and published 
by Mr. T. Evans, bookseller, in 
the Strand, in an elegant ^edition, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. to which are pre- 
fixed, the admirable Memoirs of 
Savage, written by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. 

Saville, John, was author of 

King James his. Entertainment 
mt Theobalds. 4to. l603. 

Saunders, Charles, a young 
gentleman, who lived in the reign 
of King Charles U. whose wit, 
iLangbaine informs us, began to 
tud as early as that of the incom- 
parable Cowley 5 and was, like 
him, a king*s scholar at Westmin- 
ster school at the time when he 
wrote a play, viz. 

Tamerlane the Great !TAto. 1 68 1 . 
JAv. Banks has complimented our 
.young author in a copy of verses 
prefixed to this play 5 and Mr. 
Dryden did him the honour of 
writing the prologue to it. Whe- 
ther the stroke of fate deprived 
the world soon of this promising 
genius, we know not; but there 
are no later fruits of it on record 
in the dramatic lists; 

Sayers, Frank, M.D. This 
gentleman has obliged the world 
with an 8vo. volume of Miscella' 
flies. Antiquarian and Historical j 
and also (which gives him a place 
in our work) with Dramatic 
Sketches of the Ancient. Northern 
Mythology, 4to. 1790; exhibiting 
much genius and taste, in the fol* 
lowing pieces i 

Frea, 
. Moiwa. 

Starnog 
7bey had reached a touxih edition 



ScAWBN, John, an officet v$ 
the army, who wrote two drama# 
tic pieces, viz. 

.1. The Girl in Style. F. l7$ft 
N. P. 

2. New Spain, Op. 8vo, 1790. 
This gentleman will be remem- 
bered by some of our readers, as 
having fought a duel at. Lisle, ia 
1773, with the famous George Ro» 
bert Fitzgerald, of Ireland, whose 
vindictive disposition brought him 
at last to an ig^nominious end. 
The quarrel began at Vauxhall ^ 
where FitzgeraldV companion. 
Captain Crofl, had high words 
with the Rev. Mr. Bate Dudley, 
on account of some misbehaviour 
to Mrs. Hartley, an actress who be* 
longed to Covent Grarden Theatre. 

ScHiNK, A. This gentlemaii 
translated 

The Stranger, Com. 8vo. IjOfi. 

SCHOMBERG, RaLPH, M. D« 

A son of Dr. Isaac Schomberg, 
who was not more remarkable oil 
account of his contest with tho 
college of physicians, than for hii 
engaging manners and his social 
virtues. These indeed were hap- 
pily transmitted in the person of 
the late Dr. Isaac Schomberg, ana* 
ther of his sons, who by death, 
escaped the lasting disgrace which 
his brother's conduct accumulated 
on a very amiable family. Our 
author had been long a scribbler 
without genius orveracity. Happjj, 
9t least in point of fortune, and 
his own conceit, he might hav9 
iremained, if the robbery of a spital, 
hereafter alluded to, had been th« 
only one upon record against him. 
In the year 17^7 ^^ published s 
work, entitled A Critical DissertcbK 
tion on th^ Characters and JViritingi 
of Pindar and Horace : in a Letter 
4o the Right Honourable th$ Earl 
of JB- — . This, as the Monthly 
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fcwrfcabfe instance of plagrarism. 
•* Wc hare now (say these gentle- 
•* rnen) before ns a little duode- 
** ctmo, printed at Paris in 1^73, 
•• and entitled Comparamn de 
•^ Pindar e et d' Horace, dedUe a 
*• Afo?is. le Premier President. Par 
" Mons. Bhndell, Mahtre des Ma^ 
tkematiqnes a Monseigneuf le 
Dauphin. From this work has 
•* Dr. Ralph 5chomberg> of Bath, 
•• pilfered and translated what he 
"* has given to the public as his 
** OWN Critical Dissertation on the 
'* Characters and JVritings of Pin* 
•• dar and Horace : a procedure 
'* which requires' no further ex- 
•* planation ! But it is hoped we 
•* shall hear no more of thiSr ho* 
^* nouralle gentleman in the repub- 
»^ lie of literature." The charitably 
hope expressed by the Reviewers, 
Bowever, was not fulfilled. We 
did hear of our author again, 
Rnd in a transaction of which we 
shall be forgiven if we do not re- 
late the particulars. But why, it 
lYiay be asked, is any page in this 
book encumbered with his name? 
As dramatic biographers, we are 
compelled to its insertion ; for 
our Doctor wrote the three follow- 
ing pieces, designed for the stage. 
The first two are such wretched 
efforts at pleasantry, that none will 
dispute his claim in them j and 
the other performance, it was said 
by Mr. Garrick, who refused it, 
deserved as bad a cliaracler. Their 
titles are, 

1. The Death of Bucephalus^ 
Burl. Trag. 8vo. 1765. 

2. The Judgment of Paris. Pur}. 
8vo. 1768. 

3. Romulus and Hersilia. T. 
This last play was recommended 
by some paragraph -writer in the 
public prints, as tit for immediate 
exhibition. There is difficulty, 
-jL^wevur^la ^sp^^bipg tlie sli^bteM 



notice of it to any other pen thnti 
tjiat of its author. An anonymous 
drama, indeed, on the same sub- 
ject, and with the same title, was 
published in 4to. 1683; a piece 
concerning which the original 
compiler of the present work ex- 
pressed himself in favourable terms. 
Perhaps Dr. Schomberg, with his 
usual freedom, might have bor- 
rowed, and wHh his usual awk- 
wardness might have spoiled it. 
Compare also his Life of Maecenas 
with that written by Meibomius. 
and then exclaim with Horace : ' 

— moveat cornicula risum 
Furtivis nudata cok>ribus ! 

Even the all-swallowing vase at 
Bath Easton was found to nauseate 
our Doctor's compositions. When 
it was first opened, he M'as a 
constant candidate for the myrtle 
wreath. The wreath, however, as 
if endued with prescience of his 
future shame, persisted in avoid- 
ing the slightest contact with his 
head. He died at Reading, June 
%2, 1792, in his 78th year. 

Scott, Thomas, was educated 
atWestminster school, from whence 
he was removed to the university 
of Cambridge, in the reign of 
King William III. and, during the 
latter part of Queen Anne*s reign, 
he was secretary to the Earl of 
Roxburgh. He was author of the 
following dramatic pieces: 

J. Mock Marriage, C.4to,l6g6. 

2. Unhappy Kindness, T. 4to, 

1697. 
Scott, Thomas, wrote 

Edwin and Catherine. T. Svo; 
1793. 

Scott, Walter. This gentle- 
man is an advocate at the Scottish 
bar, and one of the principal clerks 
of the Court of Sessiort. His 
claim to a place in this work he 
owes to a translation into Englisli 
of Goethe^ ^^ripap pla^^ callf^ - 
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^ Coetz of Berlkhlngen. T. 8vo. 

1799- 

But he IS much better known to 

file public as the inventor of an 
interesting species of poetry, whicli 
has become exceedingly popular. 
Of the old ballad itself \ye had had' 
several mere imitations, in which 
the manners of antiquity were pre- 
scr\'ed, in a style formed, but not 
copied, from anciept simplicity ; 
but Mr. Scott, we think, was the 
first who produced ballads of he- 
roic and Tomantic adventure, in- 
teresting from the faithful repre- 
sentation of the manners of former 
days, and the description of indi- 
vidual and local scenery, and at 
the same time ennobled with all 
the poetry of an animated and fer- 
tile fancy. Our readers will, of 
course, suppose that we allude to 
his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor^ 
der. Lay of the last Minstrel, 
Marmion, Lady of the Lake, and 
Don Roderick, Mr. Scott has also 
appeared as an editor of Dryden's 
Works, in 18 vols. 8vo. and is 
at present, we believe, engaged 
on an edition of Swift's Works ; 
but he certainly has best distin-i 
guished himself by his original 
compositions. 

Se4lly, John, LL. D. was 
born in Somersetshire, about the 
year 1 747, and received the rudi- 
ments of classical leari^ing at the 
grammar-school in Bristol, with a 
view to the church. But his 
uncle and patron dying while he 
was a minor, and his father having 
violent objections to the idea of a 
poor curate, wibhed him to turn 
his thoughts to the law. He 
served some "pnrt of his clerkship ; 
but his aversion to that study was 
«uch, that, by consent of paities, 
his articles were cancelled. Bu- 
fiiuess, therefore, being his de- 
signation, be was put uuder the ce- 



lebrated Air. Post lelh way te, who?* 
rigid principles and conduct wen^ 
so little relished, that, by thepriv^i^ 
assistance of his mother, he com*' 
menced the lazy gentleman, the 
author, and dramatic censor. Her 
death cutting off his principal re- 
sources, he seriously began to think 
of turning his talents to profil. 
Previously, however, to this un- 
expected incident, in an excursicHi 
to Manchester, he was on tlia 
point of possessing an accomplish* 
ed young lady, with a fortune of 
40,000/. j but was overtaken \vk 
their elopement by the father, at 
Worcester, where he lost both his 
mistress and prospect. The young 
lady was hurried into Scotland; 
where, about twelve months afteri 
she fell a victim to her attachment. 
The lover, inconsolable for his 
loss, gave himself up to solitude, 
and the deepest melancholy, hf 
the pressing solicitation of bU 
friends, he again returned to th^ 
capital, and was united to a cha- 
racter so opposite to his own, as tp 
poison his health^^ happiness, and 
pursuits. He was at last advised 
to go into the south of France j 
from thence he. made the tour of 
Italy, and at Rome was chosen a 
member of that celebrated academy 
called the Arcades. His introduce 
tion was by the eulogium on Co^ 
rilla, who was, about 1774, ciowu-f 
ed the poetess of Italy, He began 
his literary career by a number- of 
fugitive pieces of poetry,, scattered 
up and down in the magazines 
and public prints. He afterwards 
wrote, for a length of time, a po- 
litical paper, under the signature 
of Britannicus. He also conducted 
for several years The Universal 
Museum ) The Freeholder's Alointi* 
zine, and was concerned in Tb^ 
St. James's, published by Lloyd, 
He was also tiie. author of Dravmt. 
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Ife Siriciures, and a great n«mber' 
4»f novels, particularly Catisia and 
Emira, The Favourite of Foriune, 
and The Young Philosopher, He 
likewise published two volumes of 
Moral Tales, tv/oyo\umes of Belles 
Lettres (whJch he dedicated, by 
permission^ to the Princess Royal), 
with several other works on diif- 
ferent branches of education. He 
also wrote 

The Marriage uf Sir Gawcdne. 
Pp. 1792. 

Sboley, Sir Charles, one 
' •f the gay wits that enlivened 
the pleasurable court of King 
Charles II. was grandson of Sir 
Williiam Sedley, Bart, the muni- 
ficent founder of the Sedleian lec- 
ture of natui'al philosophy at Ox- 
fojrd^ and son of Sir John Sedley, 
Bart, of Aylesford, in Kent, by 
his wife Elizabetb* daughter and 
heir of Sir Henry Saville, Knt, 
the learned warden of Merton Col- 
lege, in Oxford, and provost of 
Eton. Sir Charles was born about 
the year 1639 j and, after a pro- 
per foundation of grarfitnar learn- 
ing, was sent to Oxford, where he 
was admitted a fellow-commoner 
I of Wadham College, i n LentTerra, 
l6S5'6, But he left the univer- 
sity without taking any degree, 
and, retiring into his own coun- 
try, lived privately there, out of 
humour, as it should seem, with 
the governing powers, till the Re- 
storation of Charles II. when he 
came to London, in order to join 
in the general jubilee, the gaiety 
of which was both agreeable to 
his years, and exactly suitable to 
his taste and temper. He was 
soon iDtroduced to the King ; and 
it was not long before they, who 
recommended him to His Majesty, 
found they had thereby, in some 
measure, supplanted themselves. 
Sk Chalks had such a distlDguish^ 
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ingly polite easiness in his mantley 
and conversation, asset him higher 
in the royal notice and favour 
than any of the courtiers his rivals, 
notwithstanding they all aimed at 
the same turn, and some of them 
even excelled in it. Shadwell says, 
that " he has heard Sedley speak 
more wit at a supper, than all 
his (Shad well's) adversaries, put- 
ting their heads together, could 
write in a year.** The produc- 
tions of his pen wereisome plays, 
and several amorous poems, in 
which the softness of the verses 
was so exquisite, as to be called, 
by the Duke of Buckingham, S^-; 
\ey*s Witchcraft, "There were no 
" marks of genius or true poetry 
*' to be descried (say the authors 
" of the Biogr aphid BritannicaJ y 
•' the art wholly consisted in rais- 
'* ing loose thoughts and lewd de- 
" sires without giving any alarm^ 
*' and so the poison worked gently 
and irresistibly. Our author,. 
we may be sure, did not escap* 
'* the infection of his own art, or 
" rather was first tainted himself, 
*^ before he spread the infection to 
" others.** 

A very ingenious writer of tht 
present day, however, speaks mucH 
more favourably of Sir Charle? 
Sedley 's writings. " He studied 
" human nature, and was distin- 
*' guished for the art of making 
•' himself agreesihle, particularly to 
" the ladies 5 for the verses of Lord 
'^ Rochester, beginning with, Sed- 
*^ ley has that prevailing gentle art^ 
" &c. so often quoted, allude not 
** to his writings, but to his per- 

" sonal address*" Langhorne's 

Effusions, &c. 

Dissoluteness and debauchery 
were the scandalous characteristics 
of the times i and it was Sir Charles's 
ambition to distinguish himself 
fimoqg the foremost in the fasbic^' 
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In Jane 1663, our author. Lord the House of Peers, and the othec 
fiuckhurst, and Sip Thomas Ogle, in that of the Commons. Their 
were convened at a pubUc-honse interest was so considerable in both, 
iff Bow Street, Covent Garden ; especially Sir Charles Sedley's, 
and, being inflamed with strong that the King, foreseeing it wc^ki 
liquors,^ they went up to the bal- be a work of the greatest difficulty 
cony belonging to that house, and to gain their consent for the pay* 
there showed indecent postures, ment of more troops than what 
imd gave great offence to the pas- were upon the establishment of th^ 
•engers in the street, by very un- last reign, contented himself with 
mannerly discharges upon them; dropping the pursuj^ of it, by a 
•which done, Sedley stripped him- dissolution of the Parliament. In 
self naked, and preached to the the same spirit, our patriot wa9 
people in a gross and scandalous very active in bringing on the 
manner : whereupon a riot being Revolution. This was thought 
raised, the mob became clamorous, more extraordinary, as he had i^e* 
and would have forced the door ceived favours from James : but 
next to the street; but being op- that Prince had taken a fancy to 
posed, the preacher and his com-. Sir Charles's daughter (though it. 
pany were driven from the bal- seems she was not very handsome), 
cony, and the windows of a room and, in consequence of his in- 
into which they retired were bro- trigues with her, he created Mtsf 
ken by the mob. The frolic being Sedley Countess of Dorchester;- 
soon reported abroad^ and, as per- This honour, so far from pleasing, 
sons of fashion were concerned in greatly shocked Sir Charles. How- 
it, it was so much the more ag- ever libertine himself had beetle 
gravated, the company were sum- yet he could not bear the thoughtf 
moned to appear before a court of his daughter's dishonour ; and^ 
of justice in Westminster Hall j with regard to this her exaltation, 
where, being indicted for a riot, he only considered it as rendering 
they were all fined, and our au- her more conspicuously infamous, 
thor was sentenced to pay 500/. He therefore conceived a hatred 
After this affair. Sir Charles for the Kingj and from this, a$ 
took a more serious turn, applied well as other motives, readily 
himself to business, and became a joined to dispossess him of the 
member of Parliament, in which throne. 

he was a frequent speaker. We A witty saying of Sedley's, on 
find him also in the House of this occasion, is recorded. ^*Ihat^ 
Commons in the reign of James " ingratitude (said Sir Charles) | 
II. whose attempts upon the con- ^' and tfterefore, as the King haf 
Rtitution he vigorously withstood. '* made my daughter a countess, I 
When the defeat of the rebels un- ^' will endeavour to make hit 
der the Duke of Monmouth made '^daughter a queecl :** meaning 
it necessary, in the language of the Princess Mary, married to th« 
the court, to have a standing army. Prince of Orange, who dispossess^ 
it was opposed strongly by the ed James of the throne at- the 
gentlemen of the country party, ever-glorious Revolution, 
among* whom were the Earl of Sir Charles lived many years 
Dorset and Sir Charles Sedley |. after the Revolution, in full posT 
0DQ of whom bore a great sway in session of his wit and humoux , %»4 
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"tras, to the last, an agreea^ble thought proper, on first setting otrf 

iiompanion. He died August 20, in life, to join the Whigs, who 

1701. were then, though the minor, yet 

His dramatic writings are, a powerful party, and in support 

1. The Mulberry Garden. C. of which he employed his talents 
iJto. 1668. as a writer. Afterwards he chang- 

2. A?itony and Cleopatra^ T. ed sides, turned Tory, and wrote 
4to. 1677. for that party with as much zeal 

3. Dellamira'j or. The Mistress^ as he had formerly shown for the 
C. 4to. 1687. interest of the Whigs 5 by which 

4. Beauty the Conqueror ^ or, we see that politicians and pa- 
The Death pf Mark Antony* T. triots were made of the same 
6vo. 1702. sort of stuff in those times, as in 

5. The Grumbler. C. Three the present. He also wrote an 
Acts. Svo. 1702. heroic poem on the coronation of 

6. The Tyrant King of Crete* the high and mighty monarch 
T. Svo. 1702. James II. 1685 j commenced a 

Serres, Olivia. This lady journalist for the court, and pub- 
has published a volume, entitled lished weekly an essay in behalf 
Flights of Fancy, Svo. 1805, in of the administration, 
"which is contained Poor Elkanah was unfortunate 

The Castle of Avola, Op. in the change of his party 5 for# 

There appears to be some difficulty before he had derived any solid 

in knowing whether we have given advantage from abandoning hi» 

our fair writer her proper Chris- old friends, the Revolution took 

tian name j for beneath her por- place 5 and from that period, 

-trait, prefixed to the above volume, having lost his credit, he lived 

and at the foot of the dedication, poor and despised, subject to all 

is Olivia Serres 5 while in the the miseries of the most abject 

title-page she is called Mrs. /. T, state of indigence, and destitute 

Serres ; and she has lately adver- of any advantageous and reputabl* 

tised herself as Mrs jri*^7»o^ Serres, connexion. In the year 1 680 he 

landscape-painter to His Royal was so violent a Whig, that the 

Highness the Prince of Wales, an- famous ceremony of pope-burn* 

thoress of Flights of Fancy, St. ing, on the 17th of November, was 

Julicn, Olivia's Letter of Advice to intrusted to his management, and 

her Daughter,. Sec. he seems to have been at that 

Settle, Elkanah, son of Jo- time much in the confidence of 
«eph Settle, of Dunstable, in Bed- those who opposed government, 
fdrdshire, was born in 16-I8 5 and. After his change, like other con- 
in the 18th year of his age, was verts, he became equally violent 
entered commoner of Trinity Col- against those with whom he had 
lege, Oxford ; but he quitted the before associated, and actually en- 
tiniversity without taking any de- tered himself a trooper in King 
gree, and came to London, where James's army, at Hounslow Heath, 
he applied himself to the study of In the latter part of his life he was 
poetry; in which he lived to make so reduced as to attend a booth in 
no inconsiderable figure. Finding Bartholomew Fair, kept by Mrs. 
the nation divided between the Mynns and her daughter, Mrsb 
opinions of Whig and Tory, Jie Lee, and received a balary. froja^ 
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fbem for writing drolls^ which 
generally were approved of. He 
also was obliged to appear in his 
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9. 7%e Heir of Morocco. T. 
4to. 1682. 

10. Distressed Innocence I or, The 



old age as a performer in these Princess of Persia. T. 4to. l6gi. 



wretched theatrical exhibitions, 
and, in a farce called St. George 
for England, acted a dragon, en- 
closed in a case of green leather, 
of his own invention. To this 
circumstance Dr. Young refers in 
the following lines of his £pistle to 
Mr. Pope : 

** Poor Elkanah, all other changes past, 
f * For bread in Smithficld diagons hissM 

at last, 
•* Spit streams of fire to make the 

butchers gape, 
'' And found his manners suited to his 

shape. 
**^ Such is the fate of talents misapply'd, 

&c." 

In the end, he obtained admission 
into the Charterhouse, and died 
there, Feb. 12, 1723-4. The wri- 
ter of a periodical paper, called 
The Briton, Feb. I9, 1724, speaks 
of him as then just dead, and 
adds, " he was a man of tall sta- 
" ture, red face, short black hair, 
'^ lived in the city, and had a nu- 
'* merous poetical issue, but shared 



1 1 . New Atlieniatl Comedy. j^o. 
1693. 

12. The Ambitious Slave; or, 
A Generous Revenge, T. 4to. 1^4. 

13. Philaster; or. Love lies a 
bleeding. T. C. 4to. 1695. 

14. The World in the Moon. O. 
4to. 1697. 

15. Tlie Virgin Prophetess } or . 
The Fate of Troy. An Opera. 4to, 
1701. 

16. The Siege of Troy . Dr.Perf. 
8vo. 1707. 

17. City Ramble; or. The Play* 
house Wedding. C. 4to. N. D, 

C171I.] 

18. The Ladys Triumph. A 
Comic Opera. 12mo. 17I8. 

This author had a pension from 
the city, for an annual panegyric 
to celebrate the festival of the 
lord mayor; in consequence of 
which he wrote various poems^ 
called Triumphs for the Inaugural' 
Hon of the Lord Mayor ; the last 
of which was in the year 1708, 



.'* the misfortune of several other but was not represented, on ac« 

count of the death of Prince 
George, of Denmark, two days 
before. See Vol, III. art. Pa- 
geants. Besides his dramatic 
pieces, he published many occa^ 
sional poems, addressed to his pa- 
trons. Some months before his 
decease, he offered a play to tb# 
managers of the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane, but he lived not to 
bring it on the stage : it was called 
19. The Expulsion of the Danes 



gentlemen, to survive them all." 
Mr. Settle's dramatic works are, 

1. Cambyses, King of Persia. 
T. 4to. 1671. 

2. The Empress of Morocco. T. 
4to. 1673. 

3. Love and Revenge. T, 4to. 
1675. 

4. The Conquest of China by the 
Tartars. T. 4to. I676. 

5. Ibrahim, the Illustrious Bassa. 
T. 4to. 1677. 

6. Pastor JFldo ; or. The Faith- from Britain. Trag. N. P. 
ful Shepherd. Past. 4to. 1677. Sewell, Dr. Gbokge. This- 

7. FcLtal Love ; or. The Forced author was born, in what year we 



Inconstancy. T. 4to. 1680. 

8. The Female Prelate: being 
the History of the Life and Death 
ef Pope Joan. T. 4to. I68O. 

VOL. I. 



know not, at the college of Wind- 
sor, of which place his father, Mr. 
John Sewell, was treasurer andi 
chapter clerk. He receded Vija 
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early education at Eton school^ but author^ be was undoubtedly pos^ 
was afterwards sent to the univer- sessed of a v considerable share of 
sity of Cambridge^ where he was genius, and wrote in concert with 
entered of Peter House, and there several of his contemporary ge- 
took the degree of bachelor of niuses, particularly in the <S/>er/a/or5 
phy4b, in 1709. From thence he and Toilers, in the fifth volume of 
went over to Leyden, where he the latter, and the ninth of the 
studied under the famous Dr. Boer- former, in which he was principally 
haave ; and, on his return to Lon- concerned, as also in a translation 
don, practised physic in that me- ' of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, and 
tropolis for several years 5 but his an edition of Shakspeare's PoeiYis. 
success was not sutficient to induce He left only one entire dramatic 
him to continue there. He then piece behind him, which met with 
retired to Hampstead, and followed good success at first, but has not 
his profession with credit, reputa- been acted for several years past, 
tion, and profit, until three other entitled, 

physicians settled at the same place, i. Sir IFaher Baleigh, T. Svo. 
after which his gains became very IJ^Q* 

inconsiderable. He kept no house/ 2. King Richard the First, Svo. 
but was a boarder ; was much I728. This consists only of a few 
esteemed, and so frequently invit- fragments, 
ed to the tables of gentlemen in Shadwell, Charles* This 
the neighbourhood, that he had gentleman, Jacob tells us, was 
seldom occasion to dine at home, nephew to the poet laureat, whose 
He died the 8th of February 1726, life we shall record in the next ar- 
and was supposed at that time to tide. But Whincop makes him 
be in very indigent circumstances, more nearly related, being, as he 
as he was interred on the 12th of says, his younger son. He had 
the same month, in the meanest served in Portugal, and enjoyed a 
manner, his coffin being little post in the revenue in Dublin, in 
better than those allotted by the which city he died on the 12th of 
parish to their poor who are buried August J 726. He wrote seven 
from the workhouse ; neither did dramatic pieces, the titles of which 
a single friend or relation attend are, 

him to the grave. No memorial 1. Fair Quaker of Deal, C. 4to< 
was placed over his remains 5 but 1710. 

they lie just under a holly-tree, 2. Humours of the Army. C. 
which formed a part of a hedge- 4to. 17 13. 
yow, that was once the boundary 3. Hasty Wedding, C. 
oT the churchyard. 4. Sham Prince. C. 

He was a man of an amiable 5. Rntheric O'Connor. T. 
disposition, and greatly esteemed 6. Plotting Lovers, F. 
among his acquaintance. In his 7, Irish Hospitality, Com. 
political principles he was inclined All these, excepting The Fair 
to the Tory party, which might in Quaker of Deal, and The Humours 
some measure be the reason of his of the Army, made their appear- 
being so warm an antagonist to the ance on the Irish stage only, and 
Bishop of Salisbury, whose zeal are printed together in one volume^ 
had so eminently exerted itself in in 12nio. 1720. 
the cause of the Whigs. As an Mears ascribes to him another 
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play, which, we suppose, was 
never printed 5 entitled, 

8. The Conscientious Lovers, C. 
Shaowbll, Thomas, Poet- 
laureat to King William III. was 
descended from an ancient family 
in Staffordshire, and was borq 
about the year 1640, at Lauton 
Hall, in Norfolk, a seat belonging 
to his father, who was bred to th6 
law ; but, having an ample for- 
tune, did not trouble himself with 
the practice, choosing rather to 
serve his country as a justice o{ 
peace. He was in that commission 
for three counties, Middlesex, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, and discharged 
the office with distinguished abi- 
lity and exact integrity. In the 
civil wars he was a great sufferer 
for the royal cause ; so that, hav- 
ing a numerous family, he was re- 
duced to the necessity of selling 
and spending a considerable part 
of his estate, to support it. In 
these circumstances he resolved to 
breed his son to his own profession i 
but the young gentleman, having 
as little disposition to plod in the 
drudgery of the law, as his father 
had, quitted the Temple, and re- 
solved to travel. He had a taste, 
and sdhie genius, for polite litera- 
ture 3 and, upon his return home, 
falling into acquaintance with the 
most celebrated wits of the age, he 
applied himself wholly to cultivate 
those elegant studies which were 
tlie fashionable amusements of 
the times ; and it was not long 
before he became eminent in dra- 
matic poetry, a specimen of which 
appeared in a comedy, called The 
Sullen Lovers; or. The Imperti- 
nents 5 which was- acted at the 
Duke's Theatre. As the play was 
well received, he wrote a great 
many more comedies, which met 
with good success. 
Id the mean while, as it was 



impossible in these times to shine 
among the great ones, which is 
the poet's ambition, without sid- 
ing with one of the parties. Whig 
or Tory, Mr. Shadwell's igt fell 
among the Whigs 5 and, in con- 
sequence thereof, he was set up a$ 
a rival to Dryden. Hence there 
grew a mutual dislike between 
them ; and, upon the appearance 
of Dry den's tragedy, called The 
Duke of Guise, in l663, our author 
was charged with having the prin- 
cipal hand in writing a piece, en- 
titled Some Reflections on the pre* 
tended Parallel in the Play called 
The Duke of Guise, in a Letter to 
a Friend', which was printed the 
same year, in four sheets, 4 to. 
Mr. Dryden wrote a vindication 
of the Parallel 5 and such a storm 
was raised, both against Shad well 
and his friend Hunt, who assisted 
/ him in it, that this latter was 
forced to fly into Holland; aud 
Dryden, by way of revenge upon 
Shad well, wrote the bitterest sa- 
tire against him that ever was 
penned : this was the celebrated 
MaC'Flocknoe. SeeDRYDEN,JoHN, 
In 1688, Dryden having dis- 
qualified himself to retain the 
laureatship, by changing his reli- 
gion to that of the Romish churchy 
Shad well was made poet-laureat j 
he had the misfortune, however, 
to enjoy his honour but a very 
few years ; for he died suddenly 
in 1692, in the fifty-second year 
of his age, at Chelsea, and was 
interred in the church there. 
His friend, Dr. Nicholas Brady, 
preached his funeral sermon ; 
wherein he assures us, that our 
author was " a man of great 
'' honesty and integrity, and had 
" a real love of truth and since- 
*' rity, an inviolable fidelity and 
" strictness to his word, an un- 
'' alterable friendship wbkftx«^«t \>& 
111 
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f professed it, and a much deeper 
*' sense of religion, than many 
** others have, who pretend to it 
f* more openly. His natural and 
f acquired abilities (continues the 
'^ Doctor) made 'him sufficiently 
*' remarkable to all that he con- 
f* versed with 5 very few being 
V equal to him, in all the be- 
*J coming qualities and accom- 
f plishniients of a complete gen- 
*' tleman.*' After his death came 
put The Volunteers, or. The Stock- 
JohberSi a comedy, acted by their 
Majesties* servants, with a dedica- 
iioil to the Queeti, by Mrs. Shad- 
yrell, pur author's widow ; and an 
epilogue, wherein his character as 
"a poet is set in the b^st and most 
advantageous light; which, per* 
haps, was judged necessary to ba- 
lance the very different drawing, 
and even abusive representation of 
It, by Dryden, who is generally 
f:ondemned for treating our author 
too unmercifully, his resentment 



other poet. Besides sevcntceo 
plays, he wrote several other pieces 
of poetryi some of whicir have 
beea commended. An edition of 
his works, with some account of 
his life and writings prefixed, was 
published in 1720, in four volumes, 
12mo. His dramatic works are, 

1. The Sullen Lovers j^ or, The 
Impertinents. C. 4to. 1668. 

2. The Royal Shepherdess, T. 
C. 4to. 1669. 

3. The Humourists, C. 4to, 

1671. 

4. The Miser. C. 4to. I672. 

5. Epsom IVells. C. 4to. 1673. 

6. Psyche. T. 4to. 1675. 

7. The Libertine. T. 4jto. 1676. 

8. The Virtuoso. C. 4to. I676. 

9. The History of Timon of 
Athens, the Manhater. P.4tQ.l678. 

10. A True Widow 4 C. 4to. 

167^. 

11. The Woman -Captain* C. 
4to. 1680. 

12. The Lancasldre Witches, and 



(lanrying him beyond the bounds of Teague O^Divelly the Irish Priest. 
truth J for though it must be owned C. 4to. 1682. 



|hat Shadwell fell vastly short of 
Ben Jon son, whom he set up to 
himself as a model of excellence, 
yet it is certain there are high au- 
thorities in favour of many of his 



comedies, and the best judges of C. 4to. I690. 



13. The Squire ofAlsatia, C. 
4to. 1688. 

14. Bury Fair. C. 4to. l6B9* 

15. Amorous Bigot, with the 
Second Part of Teague O'Divelly. 



that age gave t:heir testimony for 
thetn. They have in them fine 
6.trokes of humour ; the characters 
are often priginals, strongly mark- 
ed, and well sustained. Add to 
this, that he had the greatest ejc- 
pedition imaginable in writing, 
and sometimes produced^ play in 
less than a month. Of his con- 
versation talents Lord Rochester 
gives us an idea (though with in- 
j|ustice to the productions of his 

Een), by saying, that if Shadwell 
ad burnt all he wrote, and printed 
all he spoke, he would have had 
|nqre wit ^nd humour (han any 



16. TheScowerers. C.4to.l 69 1. 

17. The Volunteers 5 or. The 
Stock' Jobbers. A posthumous Co- 
medy, already mentioned. 4to. 
1693. 

SiiAKspEARE, William, the 
great poet of nature, and the glory 
of the British nation, was descend- 
ed of a reputable family at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. His father was 
in the wool- trade, and dealt con-^ 
siderably that way. He had ten 
children, of whom our immortal 
poet was the eldest, and was bom 
the 16th of April 1564^ At a 
proper age he was put to the free- 
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school in Stratford, where he ac- recJommehdhimtbanydistiriguiA- 
quired the rudiments of grammar- ed notice. The part of an under- 
learning. Whether he discovered actor neither engaged nor deserved 
at this time any extraordinary ge- his attention. It was far from fiil- 
nius or inclination for literature, ing, or being adequate to, the 
is uncertain. His father had no powers of his mind ; and there- 
desien to make a scholar of him 5 fore he turned the advantage which 
on the contrar)', he took him early that situation afforded him, to a 
from school, and employed him higher and nobler use. Havingi 
in his own business j l)ut he did by practice and observation^ ac- 
not continue long in it, at least quainted himself with the mecha- 
under conlrol ; for at seventeen nical economy of* the theatre, his 
years of age he married, com- native genius supplied the. rest: 
menced master of a family, and be- but the whole view of his first at- 
came a parent before he was out tempts in stage-poetry being to 
of his minority. He is now sup- procure a subsistence, he directed 
posed to have settled in business his endeavours solely to hit the 
for himself, and to have had no taste and humour that then pre- 
other thoughts than of pursuing vailed among the meaner sort of 
the wool-trade 5 when, happening people, of whom his audience was 
to fall into acquaintance with some generally composed ^ and there- 
persons who followed the practice fore his images of life were drawa 
of deer-stealing, he was prevailed from those of an inferior rank, 
upon to engage with them in rob- Thus did Shakspeare set out, with 
bing Sir Thomas Lucy's park, little advantage of education, no 
near Stratford. The injury being advice or assistance of the learned, 
repeated more than once, that no patronage of the better sort^ 
gentleman was provoked to enter or any acquaintance among them, 
a prosecution against the delin- But when his performances had 
quentsj and Shakspeare, in re- merited the protection of his. 
venge, made him the subject of a prince, and the encouragement of 
ballad, which, tradition says, was the court .had succeeded to that 
pointed with so much bitterness, of the town, the works of his riper 
that it became unsafe for the au- years were manifestly raised above 
thor to stay any longer in the thelevelof his former productions, 
country. To escape the law, he In this way of writing he wai 
fled to London, where, as might an absolute original, and of such 
be expected from a man of wit a peculiar cast, as hath perpetually 
and humour in his circumstances, raised and confounded the emu- 
he threwhimself among the play- lation of his successors j a com- 
ers. Thus was this grand lumi- pound of such very singular ble- 
nary driven, by a very untoward mishes, as well as beauties,- that 
accident, into his genuine and these latter have hot more mocked 
proper sphere. the toil of every aspiring under- 
His first admission into the play- taker to emulate them, than thei 
house was suitable to his appear- former, as flaws intimately united 
ance ; a stranger, and ignorant of to diamonds, have baiAed every 
the art, he was glad to be taken attenipt of the ablest artists to i^e 
into the company in a very mean them out without spoiling &6 
Hank > ncv did his perfohnante whole. It t& %'»&« '^i&ax 

•t t ^ 
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•Elizabeth was so much pleased 
with the delightful character of Sir 
John FalstafF, in the two parts of 
Henry the Fourth, that she con^- 
manded the author to continue it 
for one play more, and to show 
the Knight in lovej which he 
executed inimitably, in The Merry 
Wwes of IVindsor. 

The late Dr. Gregory, in his 
Letters. on Literature, Taste, and 
Composition, has thus panegyrised 
our author : *• His dramas, after 
*' a lapse of two centuries, are 
"still gazed at with unabated ar- 
*' dour by the populace, are still 
*' read with animation by the 
•^ scholar. They interest the old 
'* and the young, the gallery and 
" the pit, the people and the cri- 
" tic. At their representation, ap- 
*' petite is never palled, expecta- 
*' tion never disappointed. The 
" changes of fashion have not cast 
*' him into shade, the variations 
*' of language have not rendered 
" him obsolete. His plots are 
" lively, and command attention j 
" his characters are still new and 
*' striking ; and his wit is fertile, 
" even to exuberance.** 

The names of his patrons are 
now unknown, except that of the 
Earl of Southampton, who is par- 
ticularly honoured by him, in the 
dedication of two poems, f^enus 
and Adonis, and The Rape of Lu- 
crece 5 in the latter especially he 
expresses himself in such terras^ as 
gives countenance to what is re- 
lated of that patron's distinguished 
generosity to him. In the begin- 
ning of King James I.'s reign (if 
not sooner) he was one of the 
principal managers of the play- 
house, and continued in it se\'eral 
years afterwards ; till, having ac- 
quired such a fortune as satisfied 
bis moderate wishes and views in 
life, he quitted the stage and ail 



other business, and passed the re- 
mainder of his time in an honour- 
able ease, at his native town of 
Stratford, where he lived in a 
handsome house of his own pur- 
chasing, to which he gave the 
name of New Place 5 and he had 
the good fortune to save it from 
the flames, in the dreadful fire 
that consumed the greater part of 
the town, in l6l4. 

In the beginning of the year 
1616, he made his will, wherein 
he testified his respect to his quon- 
dam partners in the theatre. He 
appointed his youngest daughter, 
jointly with her busband, execu- 
tors, and bequeathed to thero the 
best part of hifi estate, of which 
they came into the possession not 
long after. He died on the 23d 
of April following, being the fifty- 
third year of his age, and was in- 
terred among his ancestors, on the 
north side of the chancel, in this' 
great church at Stratford, where 
there is a handsome monument 
erected for him, inscribed with the 
following elegiac distich in Latin : 

Judicio Pylium, Genio Socratem, Arte 

Maronein, 
Terra tcgit, Populu? meeret, Olympus 

hahet. 

In the year 1740, another very 
noble one was raised to his me- 
mory, at the public expense, in 
Westminster Abbey, an ample con- 
tribution for this purpose being 
made, upon exhibiting his tragedy 
of Julius Ccesar, at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane, April 28, 
1738. Seven years after his death, 
his plays were collected and pub- 
lished, in 1623, in folio, by two of 
his principal friends in the com- 
pany of comedians, Heminge atid 
Condell ; who, perhaps, likewise 
corrected a second edition, in folio, 
1632. Though both these were 
extremely fauity, yet they ar* 
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much less so than the editions, an enbrged edition, byMr.Reed, 
in folio, of the years 1664 and with the last additions and correc- 
1685, nor was any belter at- tionsofMr. Steevens^ in 21 vols, 
tempted until 1709, when a fifth 8vo. 1803. 
was published, in 8vo. by Mf. We have confined ourselves, in 
Nicholas Rowe, but with tew if the foregoing detail, to editions by 
any corrections ; only he prefixed actual commentators ; for, room 
some account of the author's life would fail us, to enumerate the 
and writings. But the plays being endless variety of shapes and size* 
almost in the same mangled con- in which Shakspeare's dramas have 
diiion as at first, Mr. Pope was been printed in this country. 
prevailed upon to undertake the Of those editions professedly pub- 
task of clearing away the rubbish, lished with notes selected from the 
and reducing them to a better or- labours of various commentators^ 
derj and accordingly he printed a we must restrict ourselves to the 
new edition of them in 1723, in mention of two; namely, those by 
4to. Hereupon Mr. Lewis Theo- Mr. Nichols, in 8 vols. 1797* and 
bald, after many years spent in the by Mr. Alexander Chalmers, in 10 
same task, published a piece, call- vols. 8vo. 1805. The magnificent 
ed Shakspeare restored, 4to. ly^O, edition publi shed by Messrs. Boydell 
which was followed by a new edi- and Nicol, hewever,it were unpar- 
tion of Shakspeare's works, in donable to pass over unnoticed : it 
1733, by the same author, repub- is, indeed, a most splendid monu- 
lished in 1740. In 1744 Sir Tho- raent to the fame of the sweet 
mas Hanmer published, at Oxford, swan of Avon, 
a pompous edition, with emenda- Lest it should be thought sin* 
tions, in six volumes, 4to. The gular, that the plays of Shak- 
Jate Dr. Warburton, Bishop of speare remain unindebted for the 
Gloucester, added another new least correction, or explanation, to 
edition, with a ^reat number of our heroes of the stage who havte 
corrections, in 1747. This was been so often styled his best com* 
succeeded by other editions, viz. mentators, it is time to remark, 
that of Dr. Johnson, in 8 vols, that this sentiment, though long 
8vo. 1765. Twenty of the old and confidently repeated, has 
<]uartos by Mr. Steevens, 4 vols, little pretension to the degree of 
8vo. 1766. Of all the plays by credit which it should seem to 
Mr. Capell, 10 vols, crown 8vo. have obtained. How far the rules 
176s. Hanmer's quarto repub- of grammar have been observed or 
lished at Oxford 17715 a "^^ violated, cannot be known from 
edition in 10 vols. 8vo. 1773, by attitude or grimace; nor can pb« 
Johnson and Steevens; a second scure or corrupted passages be il- 
impression of the same work, with Justrated or restored by gesture or 
corrections and additions, 177^ i vociferation. The utmost a player 
a third edition of the same, edited can do, is, to deliver lines which be 
by Mr. Isaac Reed, in 10 vols, understands, with propriety, ener* 
J785 ', an edition by Mr. Malone> gy, and grace. Here his power 
in 10 vols. 1790 ; an edition, re- commences, and here it ends. It 
vised by Mr. Reed, in 15 vols, is necessary therefore that the loud 
1793 i another, by Joseph Rann, and indistinct applause which has 
A* M* in- S. vols. 1796*1793 > and hitherto been lavlahied ocy ^ 
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Idea of histrioDic eommeotator- 
4bip« should be condned within its 
proper bounds^ and that a line 
of separation should be drawn 
between the offices and requisites 
4oi the scholar and the mimic, 
fietween the undertaking that 
-demands sonoe degree of capacity 
and learning, and that which may 
be satisfactorily executed by the 
mere aid of imitation and sensibi- 
lity. A late actress of unrivalled 
••Kcellence in both tragedy and 
comedy, together with a young 
9Ctor of the highest promise, were 
known to have possessed under- 
standings of no greater extent than 
the platform on which they trod. 
They were happy in a strong 
theatrical conception, and from 
that single circumstance thek suc- 
cess was derived.— New monu- 
jaen^, however^ are continually 
xisu^ to honour Shakspeare's ge- 
nius in the learned world ; and 
we must not conclude, without 
adding another testimony of the 
Teoeration paid to his manes by the 
public in general, which is, that 
a mulberry-tree, planted upon his 
iBState by the hands of this revered 
bard, was cut down not many 
years ago, and the wood, being 
converted to several domestic uses, 
iRras all eagerly bought at a high 
' price, and each single piece trea- 
sured up by its purchaser, as a 
precious memorial of the planter, 
after the feller of it had been 
driven out of the town» 

The following is a list' of our 
author's plays, specifying the years 
ill which they are severally sup*' 
posed to have been written. Thd 
arrangement of them is adopted 
, |rom that of Mr. Malone, the ac- 
curacy of which, not having been 
disputed, we presume has received 
tJ^ sanction of the learned. 



2. Love's Labour's Lost. 1591. 

3. First Part of King Henry FI. 
1591. 

4. Second Part of King Henry FL 
1592. 

5 . Tiard. Part of King Henry FJ. 
1592. 

6.*Pericl€S. 1592. 
7.*Locrine, 1593. 

8. The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
roria. 1593. 

9. Tke fTinter's Tale. 1594^ 

1 0.A Midsummer Nighi*s Dream^ 

1695. ' 

11. Romeo and Juliet. 1595 . 

12. TheComedy of Errors. I69S. 

13. Hamlet. 1596. 

14. King John. 150. 

15. Kkg Eiehard U. 1597*- 

16. King Bichard UL 1597. 

17. First Part of King Henry IV. 

1597. 

18. The Merchant of Fernet^ 

1598. 

19. All's well that ends well. 
1598. 

20.^ Sir John Oldcastle. 1598. 

21. Second Part of King Henry 
IF. 1598. 

22. King Henry F I599. 
23. ^The Puritan. I6OO. 

24. Much ado alout NotMngt 
1600. 

25. As you like it. 1600. 

26. Merry Whm <f Winder. 
1601. 

27. King Henry FIU. iGOl. 
2S.*I4fe and Death of Lord 

Cromwell 1602. 

29. Trdlus and Cressida. l602. 

30. Measure for Measure* 1603^ 

31. Cymbeline. l60i. 
32.^r^ London Prodigtd. l£05. 
33. King Lear. 1605. 

i4. Macbeth. 16O6. 

35. The Taming rf Mc Skmw. 
1606. 

36. JuUus Casttr. ISQI7. 

V 37.*AYdrksfareTni^6ify.l90B. 
39. jdnionyandCU^f^tm.l6fM. 
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39* Coriolanus. \60Q, 

40. Timon of Athens, I61O. 

41. Oihello, 0511. 

42. The Tempest, l6\2, 

43. Twelfth Night, 1614. 
The years in which the above 

pieces were severally printed, may 
be seen in the subsequent volumes^ 
under the title of each play. 

The seven plays marked thus * 
in the above list, are omitted in 
most of the editions of our author's 
works, on a supposition that they 
were not written by him. They 
have, however, been separately re- 
published with great elegance and 
correctness, and the advantage of 
an ample commentary (together 
with all his poems), by the inge- 
nious Mr. Malone, in two volumes 
8vo. 17dO. At present therefore 
every reader has the power of 
judging for himself. — Pericles has 
been admitted into the late editions 
of Johnson and Steevens. 

In Mr. Warbufton*s list of M8S. 
destroyed by his sen'ant, is 

yi Play by IViU, Shakspeare, 

What this might be, it is almost 
vain to conjecture, how much 
soever we may regret its loss. — 
^ery. Might it not, however, be 

The History of King Stephen, P. 
Entered on the Stationers' Com- 
pany's book, June 29, I66O. N.P. 

Sharps, John, is author of, 

1. Laura, Op. 179I. N.P. 

2. Too learned by Half, F. 
l2mo. [1793.] 

Sharpb, Lewis. This gentle- 
man lived in the reign of Charles I. 
and wrote one play, entitled 

The Nolle Stranger. C. 4to. 
1640. 

Sharpham, Edward, was a 
member of the Middle Temple in 
the reign of James I. and wrote a 
play liiuch resembling, if not bor- 
rcMredfrom, Marston's comedy of 
Thf JPurtttitttsUr. It it «Dtitkd 



TheFieire. C. 4to. 1^10, 
Shaw, SAMtJEL, Wais bom aft 
Repton, in' the county of Derby, 
in the year l635, and educated at 
the free-school there. At the age 
of fourteen years he was sent to 
the university of Cambridge, and 
became a memberof St. John's Col* 
lege. When he had completed hit 
studies, he removed to Taniworth, 
in Warwickshire, and was ushet 
of the free-school there, in 1656. 
From Tam worth he removed to 
Mosely, a small place on th^ 
borders of Worcestershire, being 
invited thither by Colonel Greavei 
of that place, who had a great re* 
spect for him, and showed him muck 
kindness. At h4s coming thither, 
he was ordained by the classical 
presbytery at Wirksworth, in Der- 
byshire; and, in 1658, obtained k 
presentation from the Protector to 
the rectoxy of Long Whatton, 
which was in the gift of the crown* 
In June, the same year^ he had full 
and free possession of this living, 
in which he continued until tb# 
Restoration, in \660. Atthatjono^ 
ture, apprehending some disturb'^ 
ance, he, in September, obtain^ 
a fresh presentation under the grett 
seal of England; but, notwithstand* 
ing his title was thus corroborated* 
interest was made with the lord 
chancellor, and our author wac 
turned out of his preferment about 
a year before the Act of Uniformitf 
took place. He was afterwards 
offered his living again, without 
any other condition than reordi* 
nation. But he used to say he 
would not lie to God aivd man, in 
declaring his presbyterian ordhia- 
tion invalid. 

From Whatton be removed to 
Cotes, a small village near Lough* 
borough, and during his stay there 
both himself and his family wero 
afflicted with the ^U^gis^ ^Q^eA% 
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infected by some relations from soldier, a statesman > and a writer, 
London who came from thence to was born in the year 1649. At nine 
avoid it. He buried two friends, years of age he lost his father ; and 
two children , and a servant, of that his mother marrying again soon af- 
distemper, during the progress of ter, the care of his education was 
which he and his wife attended the left entirely to the conduct of a go- 
sick and each other, and he him- vemor, who, though himself a man 
self was forced to bury the dead in of learning, had npt that happy 
his own garden. manner of communicating his 

Towards the latter end of the knowledge whereby his pupil could 
year 1666, he removed to Ashby reap any great improvement under 
de la Zoiich, and was chosen in- him. In consequence of which, 
1668 to be sole schoolmaster of when he came to part from his go- 
-the free-school there, which his vernor, at fer having travelled with 
piety, learning, and temper, soon him into France, he quickly dis- 
raised into such reputation, tliat covered, in the course of his con- 
the number of his scholars in- versaiion with men of genius, that 
.creased in so great a degree, that though he iiad acquired the po- 
he had oft«»n 160 boys or more liter accomplishments of a gentle- 
under his care. Many of these af- man, yet that he was still greatly 
terwards became distinguished cha- deficient in every part of litera- 
xacters in the three professions ture, and those higher excellencies, 
of law, physic, and divinity. without which it is impossible to 

He f^ied Jan. 22, l6gd, in the rise to any considerable degree of 
59th year of his age, leaving be- eminence. 

hind him the character of an up- Piqued at this reflection, and 
right, modest, sensible, and mo- resolved by his own application to 
derate man, an ornament to his make amends for the fault of his 
profession, and a benefactor to his governor^ and recall the time he 
country. had lost, he determined, though in 

He was the aathor of two dramas the height of youthful blood, and 
written for his scholars, and acted in possession of an ample fortune, 
by them at their breakings-up for two strong allurements to dissipa- 
the holidays. They are called * tion, to lay a restraint on his ap- 

1. Words made visible, or, Gram' petites and passions, and dedicate 
mar and Rhetorick accommodated for some time a certain number of 
to the Laves and Manners of Men, hours every day to study. By this 
8vo. 1679* means he made an amazing pro- 

2.nOIKIAO<l>PONHSIL5 or,Y%e gress, and soon acquired a de- 
Different Humours of Men, Small gree of learning, which justly en- 
8vo. 1692. titled him to the character he ever 

Shawe, Robert, was author after maintained, of a very fine 
of scholar. 

The Four Sons of Anion* P. Not contented, however,, with 
1602. N. P. this acquisition, but as eager in 

Sheffield, John, Duke of the pursuit of martial as of literary 
Buckinghamshire. This great glory, he again obuined a mastery 
nobleman, whose character was over even the most irresistible of 
conspicuous in the age in which he all the passions ; and though en« 
lived. In the several capacities of a gaged in an attachment of loye to 
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a lady, by whom, from bis own * tbis noUemaQ was bold enough to 

account, he met with an equal re- make to the Princess Anne> and 

' turn of afFeciion, yet even this tie which she herself seemed not ifi- 
could not keep him at home, when clinable to discourage, 
the call of honour summoned him Be the cause what it might, 
abroad. In short, he entered him- however, it is apparent that it was 
self a volunteer with the Earl of intended Lord Mulgrave should be 
Ossory, in the second Dutch war, lost in the passage ; a vessel being 
and was present in that famous and provided to carry him over, which 
bloody naval engagement at Sole- had been sent home as unservice* 
bay, where the Duke of York, af- able, and was in so shattered a con- 
terwards James II. commanded as dilion, that the captain of her de- 
admiral : and though this was at clared he was afraid to make the 
a time of life when most young voyage. On this his Lordship ap- 

; gentlemen are scarcely out of the plied not only to the lord high 
hands of their dancing-masters, our admiral, but to the King hini- 
youthful hero exerted so much gal- selfc These remonstrances, how- 
lantry of behaviour, that he was ever, were in vain j no redress was 
immediately appointed commander to be had; and the Earl, who sav^ 
of the Royal Catharine, a second- the trap laid for him by his ene- 
rate man of war. mies, was compelled to throw him- 
After this our author made a self into almost inevitable danger, 
campaign in the French service j to avoid the imputation of cow- 
and when Tangier was in danger ardice, which of all others he had 
of being taken by the Moors, he the greatest detestation of. He, 
was, in consequence of his own however, dissuaded several volun- 
offer to head the forces which were teers of quality from accompany- 
to defend it, appointed commander ing him in the expedition ; only 
of them. He was then Earl of the Earl of Plymouth, the King's 
Mulgrave, one of the lords of the natural son, piqued himself on 
bed-chamber to King Charles II. running the same hazard with a 
and had been, on the 28th of May man, who, in spite of the ill treat- 
1674, installed knight of the gar- ment he met with from the mi- 
ter. But now a most wicked ma- nistry, could sovaliantly brave every 
chiriation against his life was con- danger in the service of his fa- 
certed at court, in which the King tber. 

himself has been suspected to have Providence, however, defeated 
acted a very principal part, and this malicious scheme, by giving 
for which historians assign different them remarkably fine weather 
causes. Some of the writers have through the whole voyage, which 
imagined that the King had dis- lasted fhree weeks j at the termina- 
covered an intrigue between Lord tion of which, by the assistance of 
Mulgrave and one of his own mis- pumping the whole time to dis- 
tresses, and was therefore deter- charge the water, which leaked in 
mined to put his rival out of the very fast, they arrived safe at Tan- 
way at any rate. But Mrs. Manley, gier. And perhaps there cannot 
in her A talan lis, and Mr. Boyer, in be a more striking instance of in- 
his History of Queen Anne, attri- nate firmness and magnanimity 
butejt to the discovery of certain than in the behaviour of this no- 
overtures towards marriage, which bleman during the voyage 1 <Qt 
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though he was fully 'CODThlced of Immghtflhont, LordMulgrarewits 

the hourly -dangers they were in, guilty of no mean compliances 

yet was his mind so calm and un- to King William ; and though he 

disturbed, that he even indulged voted and gave his reasons strongly 

this passion for the Muses, and in Parliament for the Prince of 

•during this Toyage composed a Orange's being proclaimed King, 

poem, v'hich is to be met with together with the Princess his wife, 

among his other works. and afterwards went to court to 

The consequence of this expe- pay his addresses, where he Was 
dition was the retreat of the Moors, very graciously received, yet he 
and the blowing-up of Taneier. accepted of no post under that A>- 
On his return, the King becoming vernment till some years after- 
appeased, and the Earl forgetting wards. 

the ill offices done him, a mutual In the latter part of King Wil- 

reconciliation ensued, and he en- liam's reign, however, he enjoyed 

joyedHisMajest/s favour to the last, several high offices; and on the 

During the short reign of King accession of Queen Anne, that 

James 11. he held several consider- princess, who ever had a great 

-able posts, particularly that of go- regard for him, loaded him with 

vemor of Hull, in which he sue- employments and dignities. In 

ceeded the unfortunate Duke of April 1702 he was sworn lord 

•Monmouth, and the high office of privy-seal, made lord lieutenant 

lord chamberlain, which, although and custos rotulorum for the North 

-latterly that monarch grew cooler Riding of Yorkshire, and one of the 

towards him, on account of the governors of the Charterhouse; 

sealous and honest remonstrances and the same year was appointed 

be frequently made to him against one of the conmilssioners to treat 

Chose measures by which he after- of an union between England and 

wards lost the crown, yet he did Scotland. On the 9th of March 

Bot think proper to take from him. 1703, he was created Duke of 

'His Lordship was no friend to, or Normanby (of which he had been 

•jMTomoter of, the Revolution ; and made Marquis by King William), 

when King James, in opposition to and on the 19th of the same month 

that nobleman's advice and that of Duke of Buckinghamshire. 

his friends, did quit the kingdom. In the year 171O, the Whig mi* 

tie appears to have been one of the nistry beginning to give ground. 

Lords who wrote such letters to the his Grace, who was strongly at*- 

fleet, the army, and all the consi- tached to Tory principles, joined 

derable garrisons in England, as with Mr. Harley, afterwards Earl 

persuaded them to continue in pro- of Oxford, in such measures as 

Eer order and subjection. To his brought about a change in the 
umanity, direction, and spirited ministry, shook the power of the 
behaviour in council also. His Ma* Duke and Dutchess of Marlbo- 
jesty stood indebted for the protec- rough, and introduced Mr. Harley, 
tion he obtained from the Lords in the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Bo- 
London, upon his being seized and liogbroke, &c. into the adminis- 
insulted by the populace at Fever- txation. Her Majesty now offered 
iham in Kent. to make him chancellor, which h* 
When ihe Aevolution was refused^ but lo I7li was appoint^ 
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•d steward of Her Miijesty*s house* fortjc ]rear» together* from bis nol 

bold, and president of the council $ taking the paiois to visit those 

and on her decease^ in 17^3, was estates which.htiipps3e8iiNl at some 

Dominatedoneof the lords justices distance from Londckil,: and artq 

in Great Britain^ till the arrival of the latter pari of the acci]satioii» 

King George I. from Hanover. those who: were most intimate with 

His Grace died on the 24th of him have descla rod him to beof a 

February 1/20; and after lying in tender compassionate dispositioib 

ttate for some days at Buckingham He is indeed allowed to have been 

House> was interred with great passionate^ but when, his rage seb* 

•olemnity in Westminster Abbey, sided, his concern for having given 



where a handsome monument has 
since been erected to his memory, 
with an epitaph written by him- 
\ self, and directed by his will to be 
engraved on it. He left only one 
legitimate son behind him, named 
Edmund ; but that young noble- 



way to that infirmity ever testified 
itself in peculiar acts of kindness 
and beneficence towards those on 
whom his passion had vented it« 
self. An intrepid magnanimity, 
and a perseverance in whatever he 
undertook, seem to have been bis 



man dying in the very bloom of strongest characteristics; and aU 
youth, with him the titles of the though a natural gaiety of disposi** 



Sheffield fisimily expired. 

His Grace's valour was on many 
occasions sufficiently proved, nor 
were his other abilities confined to 
letters only, and the encourage* 
ment of learning; for by the ac- 



tion, backed by affluence of for* 
tuue, led him into some acts of 
libertinism in his youth, especialljr 
with regard to the fair sex, itit 
which in the latter part of bis life he 
frequently expressed concern, yet 



counts given of him by all bia over his passions he seems to hatre 
biographers, he appears to have had the strongest commaqd, when* 



been a most accomplished noble- 
man, whether we view him in the 
light of an excellent poet, a shin- 
ing orator, a polite courtier, or a 



ever motives of greater importance 
called on him to lay a pestraiot 
upon them. 

With respect to genius, and those 



consummate statesman. Butasta-^ talents which were adapted ta die 
lentsso superior, andadisposition so polite arts, it is evident from his 



enterprising, as the Duke of Bqck- 
inghamshire's, never fail to excite 
envy and malevolence, it is not tq 
be wondered at that his character 
should have been attacked with se- 
verity by some of his enemies. 
The principal faults they have laid 
to his charge are avarice, pride, 
and ill-nature. As to the first, 
every one, who is in the least ac- 
quainted with the human heart, 
must be perfectly convinced that 
covetousness is absolutely incom- 
patible with indolence ; and yet it 
is well known that his Grace lost 
very considerably^ for a course of 



works that he possessed them in an 
eminent degree. He was perhaps 
one of the most elegant prose 
writers of his time, and is inferior 
to few even in the sublime flights 
of poetry. He has left behind him 
two dramatic pieces, which, though 
never acted, were intended for the 
stage, and to be performed after 
the manner of the ancients, wkb 
musical choruses between tile acts. 
They are both taken froo^ the tmb* 
gedy of Julius Ccesar, asi written 
by Shakspeare, but with gceet al* 
terations made in theme by our au« 
thor. The titles of thorn ai«» 
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t, Julius Cdssau 4to. 1722. son of Dr. Harman Sheppard, a 

2. MarcuS'Brutus. 4to. 1722. physician^ who died July 12, 163Q. 

ShephbItd, Hsnbt. Of this Oldys, in his MS. notes, says, our 

gentleman we know no more than author was imprisoned at Whit- 

tbat he was author of tington College, for writing a pa- 

The Orphans^ Op. 8vo. 1800. per or news-book, which came out 

Shephkrd, Richard, D. D. weekly, or thrice a week, called 

and F. R. S. This author is arch- Mercurius Eleniticus. He also, 

deacon of Bedford, and was for- during the prohibition of the stage, 

merly fellow of Corpus Christi wrote and published two small 

Conege,Oxford. He took the degree dramatic pieces on party sub-* 

of M. A. January 14, 1757* B,D, jects, which, however, bear much 

January 28, 17^> and that of stronger testimony to his loyalty 

D. D. since. He has written se- than to his poetical abilities 5 for, 

vcral poetical and other perform- besides the shortness of each of 

ances. His first publication was them, being not longer than a 

ab Ode to Love, which appeared in sinjjle act of a moderate play, 

1756, and was republished under they are almost entirely stolen from 

the title of The Pkitogamist. Soon other authors. ' The titles of them 

after this he was engaged in a con- both are the same, the second be- 

trpversy with the author of -r4 /ree ing only a continuation of the 

Inquiry iniQ the Nature and Origin same subject with the first. They 

^Evil; and twenty years after the are entitled 

above dare he published two octa- The Committee-man curried, C. 

vo volumes, entitled Miscellanies, in two parts. 4to. 1647. 

which contained his various pro- Sherburne, Sir Edwabd, Kt. 

diictions, in verse and prose, pub- This author, or at least learned 

lished separately during the inter- translator, was born in Goldsniith*s 

val. One of these, a diductic Rents, in the parish of St Giles, 

poem, was particularly admired on Cripplegate, London, in I616, and 

lis first appearance. His suhse- was of the same ancient family 

quent publications have been The with Sir Nichohis Sherburne, Bart. 

bying Hero, a poem 5 An Essay of Stonyhurst, in Lancashire. He 

on Education, in a letter to the late was commissary-general of King 

Sir William Jones 5 a volume of Charles l.'s artillery, was constant 

Mampton Lecture Sermons on the in his attachment to the royal 

ground and credibility of theChris- cause, and, in consideration of 

ttan religion ; SLdditionikl Discourses, many faithful services and sufier- 

suppkmeniary to his Hampton Lee- ings, was knighted by Charles IL 

tore Scnntwwj two single /iS'«wo7w 5 at Whitehall, in 1632. Wood 

a translation of Poly.ienus*s 5'/ra/a- mentions him by the title of late 

gmsoffVar\ three Samnns on a clerk of His Majesty's ordnance 

Future State, and two dramatic and armories within the kingdom 

pieces, called, of England, which [>ost he must 

1. Hector. D. P. 4to. 1770i have held under King Charles II. 

8vo. 1775. He was a person of great learn - 

. .2. Bianca, Trag. 8vo. 1772. ing, and translated three of the 

printed at Oxford. tragedies of Seneca, viz. 

. Shbppard, S. lived in the reign 1. Medea, 8vo. lO-lS^ 8vo. 

«f King Charles I. He was the 1701. 
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Troades, 8vo. 1679; 8^0. 

■ « 

Phadra and Hippoliius. 8vo. 
• 

)xeter also tells us, that he had 
informed that T/ie Clouds in 
ley's Life of Aristophanes was 
en by this gentleman. He 
/ise conjectures him to be tlie 
lator of the 
m di Sciro. 

vith regard to thaK conjecture, 
efore, under the initial letters 

[ERiOAN, Dr. Thomas. This 
)r was the intimate friend of 

Swifr. He is said by Shields, 
bber's Lives of the Poets, iq 

been born about the year 
, in the county of Cavan, 
e, according to the same au- 
:y, his parents lived in no very 
ted state. They are described 
ing unable to afford their son 
dvantages of a liberal educa- 

but he, being observed to 
early indications of genius, 
Jted the notice of a friend to^ 
imily, who sent him to the 
je of Dublin, and contributed 
ds his support while he re- 
lA there. He afterwards en- 

into orders, and set up a 
•1 in Dublin, which long 
:ained a very high degree of 
ation, as well for the atten- 
)estowed on the morals of the 
ars, as for their proficiency in 
ture. So great was the esti- 
»n in which this seminary was 

that it is asserted to have 
iced in some years the sum of 
housand pounds, 
does not appear that he had 
onsiderable preferment ; but 
itimacy with Swift, in the 

1725, procured for him a 
: in the South of Ireland worth 
; 150/. a year, which he went 
:e possession o^ and^ by an 



act 6f inadvertence, destroyed all 
his future expectations of rising in 
tlie church; for being at Corke 
on the first of August, the anni* 
versary of King George's birth-day, 
he preached a sermon^ which had 
for its text. Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof. On this being 
known, he was struck out of the 
list of chaplains to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and forbidden the Castle. 

This living Dr. Sheridan after- 
wards changed for that of Dun- 
boy ne, which, by the knaver}*^ of 
the farmers and power of the gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood, fell 
as low as 80/. per annum. He 
gave it up for the free-school of 
Cavan, where he might have lived 
well in so cheap a country on 80/. 
a year salary, besides his scholars ; 
but the air being, as he said, too 
moist and unwholesome, and being 
disgusted with some persons who 
lived there, he sold the school for 
about 400/. and having soon spent 
the money, he grew into diseases, 
and died Sept. 10, 1738. . \ 

Lord Corke has given the fqU 
lowing (character of him : ** Dr. 
" Sheridan was S schoolmaster, 

and in many instances perfectly . 
' well adapted for that station. 

He was deeply versed in thd* 
'< Greek and Roman languages, 
" and in their customs and anti- 
" quities. He had that kind of 

good nature, which absence of 

mind, indolence of body, and 
'* carelessness of fortune, produce 5 
" and although not over-strict in 
''his own conduct, yet he took 
"care of the morality of his 
'' scholars, whom he sent to the uni- 
*' versity remarkably well fbund- 
'< ed in all kinds of classical learQ<* 
'< ing, and not ill instructed in the 
'^ social duties of life. He was 
" slovenly, indigent, and pfaeerful. 
''He knew books mud^ bettir 
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«* than men ; and he knew tha 
" value of money least of all. In 
*' this shuatiou, and with this dis-* 
*' position, Swtft fastened upon 
*' him as upon a prey with whicli 
** be intendied to regale himtelf 
^' Whenever his appetite should 
*' prompt hioi.'* His Lordship then 
mentions the event of the unlucky 
aefmon, and adds, ''This ill-starred, 
" good-natured, improvident man 
'' returned to Dublin, unhinged 
'' from all favour at court, and 
^ even banished from the Castle. 
** But still he remained a punster, 
*' a quibbler, a fiddler, and a wit. 
*' Not a day passed without a re- 
** bus, an anagram, or a madrigal. 
^ His pen and his fiddlestick were 
" in continual 'motion, and yet to 
" little or no purpose, if we may 
•' give credit to the following 
** verses, which shall serve as the 
'* conclusion of his poetical cha- 
*' racter : 

** With music and poetry equally blcssM, 
♦* A bard thus Apoll»> most humbly ad- 
dressed : 
** Great Author of poetry, music, and 

light, 
** Instructed by thee, I both fiddle and 

write ; 
'•Yet unheeded I scrape, or 1 scribble 

all day, 
•* My tunes arc neglected, my verse 

hang away^ 
** Xhy substitute here, Vice-Apollo, dis- 
dains 
*' To vouch for my numbers, or list to 

my strains. 
^' Thy manual »\gyi h« refuses to put 
*^ To the airs 1 produce fsom the pen or 

the got: 
*^Be thou then propitious, great Phcebus, 

and grant 
<* Relief, or reward, to my merit or 

wa»c* 
^ Thoi^h th« Dean and Delaay tsaas- 

cendendy slune* 
'< O ! brighten, one solo ot sonnet of 

mine: 
** Make one work immortal, 't is all 1 

vequcst. 
**■ ilpoUo iDok'd pleas*dy a»d> resolviog 

to jest. 



'^ Eeplied'>-HDne«t &iend, I Ve eonsi* 
der*d your case, 

" Nor dislike your unmeaiung and inno- 
cent face. 

** Your petition I grant, the boon is not 
gieat, 

*' Your works shall continue^ and hete'a 
the receipt ; 

*< On Rondeaus * hereafter your fiddle- 
strings spend, 

•• Write verses in circles, they never 
shall end." 

Dr. Sheridan translated Persius^ 
and claims a place in this work a» 
the translator of 

Philoctetes, T. from Sophocles. 
8vo. 1725. 

SuBAiDAN, Thomas, M. A. 
was son of the former, and mad» 
himself well kilown by his several 
endeavours for the promotion and 
improvement of the art of oratory 
in these kingdo.ns. He was, we 
believe, born at QuUca, a littler 
estate in the county of Cavan m 
Ireland, which came into the £»* 
mily in right of his mother,, tb* 
daughter of one Mr. M'l'herson^ % 
Scots gentleman, wbo became p<M^ 
sessed of it during the troubl^ in 
Ireland. 

He had the honour to have Dean 
Swift for his godfather; The early 
parts of his education he received 
from his father, who afterwards 
sent him to Westminster school, 
at a time when he could very ill 
alibrd it. Our author was there 
immediately taken notice of upon 
examination; and,althoughamero 
stranger, was by pure merit elected 
a King's scholar. But their main- 
tenance sometimes ^silling short, 
the Doctor was so poor, that he 
could not add fourteen pounds to 
enable his son to finish the year ; 
which if he had done, he would 
have beea renooved to a higher 

♦ A son^;, or peculiar kind of poetry, 
which returns to the beginning of the 
fWst verse, andoontinuts in a perpetual 
fotatiocu 
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dass> aod in anolher year would from his fellow-cgllegianSf who, in 

have been sped off (as the phrase is) that city, bear great iway in all the 

to a fellowtthjp in Oxford or Cam- afiairs of public entertainment, 

bridge. Being thus recalled to forced him into notice and appro* 

Dublin, he was sent to the uni- bat ion : aud^ as if one period bad 

versity there, and was chosen of been fixed on by Fate for a'wakra- 

the foundation { soon after obtained' ing the almost expiring taste of 

an exhibition, and, in 1738, pro- both kingdoms, it was nearly at 

posed to stand for a fellowship, the same time that our great bril* 

He likewise took his degree of liant star appeared at once with 

M.A. This course of education dazzling lustre in the east, and this 

finished, it was time for Mr. other new phenomenon shone forth 

Sheridan to set forward in life ; with almost equal lustre from the 

but having no kind of interest to west of the theatric hemisphere, 

procure preferment had he thought But there was a piece of service 

of going into orders, nor any for- still remair^ing to be done to the 

tune to provide for hims;;lf in any Irisii theatre, even of more im« 

of the other liberal professions till pcrtance than the acquisition of 

such time as his own talents might capital performers, and which was 

have insured his success, what step reserved for Mr. Sheridan to ac« 

was to be taken became a point of complish. This was the curbing 

some consideration. The young of that licentiousness which had 

gen tlet nan's inclinations, added to long reigned with an unlimited 

.the applause that he had frequently empire behind the scenes, and the 

.met with from those who had been putting a stop to the liberties daily 

present at. the delivery of some of taken by the young and unruly 

his academical exercises, in which, among the male part of the audi- 

.though very young, he had ac- ence, who, by the prescription of 

quir^ great reputation as a just custom almost immemorial, had 

and critical orator, pointed his constantly claimed a right oi 

thoughts towards the theatre. That coming into the green-room, at* 

of Dublin was indeed, at that time, tending rehearsals, and carrying on 

At a very low ebb, not only with gallantries in the most open and 

respept to the emoluments arising offensive manner, with such of the 

.from it, but also as to the theatri- actresses as would admit of them ; 

cal merit of the performers, and while those who would not, were 

still much moreso as to the internal perpetually exposed to insiilt and 

economy and conduct of it, and ill-treatment. These grievances 

the private characters Qf the great- Mr. Sheridan, as soon as he be* 

,er part of its members, and con- came manager of the theatre, 

sequently not much frequented, which was not k>ng after his first 

excepting by the younger and more coming on the stage, determined by 

licentious members of the com- degrees to remove j and he at last 

munity, who went there more for happily effected it, though not till 

the sake of indulging an inclina- after his having been mVolved in 

tion for riot and intrigue, than firom contests with perhaps the most tu- 

any other motive : notwithstand- multuous audiences in the world, 

ing these disadvantages, however, not only at the hazard of losing hit 

Mr. Sheridan's merit^. and the means of subsistence, but even at 

strong support his interest met with the risque of his life, fix>m the i;e« 
VOL, I. ^ V 
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tfntment of a set of lawless rioter8> fame and fortune that could well 

who wete however, tlirx)ugh a be expected -, till at length an un« 

noble exertion of justice in tbe fortunate occurrence overthrew at 

tnagistracj of Dublin, in the sup- onoe the seemingly stable fabric 

jport of so good a oause, at length he had so long and with so much 

convinced of their error, or at least pains been rearing, proved the 

of the impracticability of pursuing shipwreck of his private fortune, 

it any further with impunity : and and indeed hitherto the destruction 

thos to Mr, Sheridan's care, judg" of all those flourishing prospects 

ment, assiduity, and spirit, the the Irish stage seemed then to hav«. 

theatre of Dublin stands indebted of an established success. 

for the regularity, decorum, and In the summer of the year 1 7^4, 

propriety, with which it has since in which the rancour of political 

been conducted, and the reputa- party arose to the greatest height 

tioa it has acquired 5 it having that it had almost ever been known, 

i)een brought to that strictness of to do in Dublin, Mr. Sheridan 

conduct, that neither powers of in- unfortunately revived a tragedy, 

lerest nor of violence could procure viz. Miller^s Mahomet, In this play 

an admittance for any one behind were many passages, which, though 

the scenes during the time either no more than general sentiments of 

of performance or rehearsal. Nor liberty, and the detestation of bri- 

lias the public been under less con- bery and corruption in those who 

inderable obligations to this gentle- have the conduct of public affairs) 

man, not only for the easy and quiet yet being .fixed on by the antt« 

enjoyment of their most rational courtiers as expressive of their owa 

^amusement, but also for the very opinions in regard to certain per- 

inerit of the performances, in con- sons at that time in power, those 

sequence of his introducing such a passages were insisted on by thenv 

degree of regularity into them, as to be repeated ; a demand which ^^ 

becahie a temptation to other per- on ihe first night of its represent- 

«ons, as well as himself (possessed at ion, was complied with by Mr. 

©f amiable characters, descended Digges, by whom the part of Al- 

from good- families, whose educa- canor, in which most of them oc- 

tions had been liberal, and who curred, was then performed. On 

were endowed with those vir- the succeeding night, however, in 

tues and accomplishments, without consequence of some remonstrances. 

^hich theatrical excellence can which had been made by the ma- 

never be attained), to offer their nager, on the impropriety and in- 

■sefvices to the public, in a pro- conveniences attending on such a 

fession, which, for a long time, practice, the same speeches, when 

with respect to that kingdom, none again called for by the audience, 

iJut persons, indifferent to that most Were refused by the actor $ and, on 

valuable of all earthly possessions, some hints which he could not 

the good opinion of the world, avoid giving of his inducement for 

would venture to appear in. that refusal, tbe nranager became 

Daring the space of about eight the object of their resentment. On 

^ars, Mt.Sheildan possessed this his not appearing to molfify their 

!mp6rtaiit ofRce of manager of the rage by some kind of apology, they 

Theatre' Roy^l of Dublin, with all flew but into the most entragetitls 

'0e*fttCtes8 both with reqpect (o vMmi^> CUI tli9 «^«el(}? to pt«ee& 
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,wifh their swords^ tore up the 
benches and boxes^ and, in a word« 
totally despoiled the theatre ; con- 
cluding with a resolution never 
more to perofiit'Mr. Sheridan to 
appear on that stage. 

In consequence of this tufnult 
be was obliged to place the ma* 
nagement of his ravaged play- 
house in other hands for the en- 
suing season, and come himself to 
England, where he continued till 
the opening of the winter of the 
year. 1756, when the spirit of party 
being in some degree subsided, and 
Mr. Sheridan's personal opponents 
somewhat convinced of the im- 
petuous rashness of their proceed- 
ings, he returned to his native 
country ; and, having preceded his 
£rst appearance on the stage by a 
public apology for such parts of 
h'u^ conduct as might have been 
.considered as exceptionable, he 
was again received with the high- 
est favour by the audience. But 
now, though once more seated on 
the throne of theatrical sovereign- 
ty^ his reign, which had been thus 
disturtied by an insurrection at 

home, was yet to undergo a se- ^ , .., ,^ 

cond shjock, from an affair still, if had published a plan, whereby he 
possible, more fatal, being no less proposed to the natives of Ireland 
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Street during the summer ^^vm^ 
and, having engaged a compaipy 
selected from the two theatres pf ' 
London, were ready for opening 
by the beginning of the ensuing 
winter. And now, at a time whea 
Mr. Sheridan needed the greatc^jt 
increase of theatrical strength^ he 
found himself deserted by soo^ of 
his principal performers, who baU 
engaged themselves at die new 
house ; and, as if fate were deter- 
mined to combat against hinx, som^ 
valuable auxiliaries, which he had 
engaged from England, among 
whom were Mr. Theophilus CiJ^- 
ber, and Mr. Maddox the wirerv 
dancer, lost their lives in the at- 
tempt to come to Ireland, being 
driven by a storm, and cast away^ 
on the coast of Scotland. 

This was the finishing stroke to 
that ruin which had begun to taki^ 
place, and had bee^ so long im? 
pending over his head. He wa9 
now compelled entirely to throw- 
up his whole concern with that 
theatre, and to seek out for some 
other means of providing for him-* 
self and family. 

In the year 1757, Mr. Sheridan 



tlian an invasion from abroad. 
Two mighty potentates from Eng- 
land, vi^. Mr. Barry and Mr. 
Woodward, having fouiid means 
to sound the disposition of the 



the establishment of an acpdemy 
for the accomplishment of youth 
in every qualification necessary for 
9 gentleman. In the formation of 
this design he considered thje art of 



people of Dublin, with whom, the oratoiy as one of the prjncipal 

former, exclusive of his allowed essentials -, and, in ordc^r to give a 

theatrical nver.it, had great interest stronger idea of the utility of that: 

hy being their countryman, and art, by example as well as Uieory^ 

&9ding it the opinion of many, that be opened his plan to the public in 

a second theatre in that city would two or three orations, which were 

be UkeJy to mee( with encourage- so well w^itten^ and so admiraUjr 

O^ent, if StUpperted ^by good pec- dslivetred, 9s to give the hi^^betl 

formecs, immediately raised a large proofs oif the abilities of tbe'pFo* 

ipbsciuptipn among the nobpity poser, and his fitness fpi; the oftco 

end gently., set artificers to work, of superintendant of suck 90 aei^ 

^mctgii a ai^w piaj^o.use iu Ccaw demjf -, ior ^h^cb poH to qSamk 
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fih lervice to the public. Yet how 
it happened we know not^ but, 
though the plan itsetf was in some 
degree carried into execution, Mr. 
Sheridan was unfortunately exclud- 
ed from any share in the conduct 
«fit. 

He then came over once more 
to England, where he composed a 
•coarse of excellent lectures on elo* 
cutioa and oratory, which he pub- 
licly read in the theatres of the uni- 
Tenlties of Oxford and Cambridge, 
to numerous and elegant audiences, 
very considerably to his emolu- 
ment, and still more so to his re- 
putation. From thence he again 
came to London, where, for seve- 
ral years, his time seems to have 
heetk divided between the avoca- 
tions of his former profession 
(having performed frequently in 
lome of his most favourite charac- 
ters in the several theatres rpyal), 
and that of reading lectures. In 
the Winter of 1763, also, he pub- 
lished proposals for establishing 
an academy for introducing the 
Bngllsh language in its purity, 
'both of gramij^r and pronunci- 
ation, into thct^lciiigdom of Scot- 
land, where moreover he had met 
With success in his lectures. 

Mr. Sheridan, in l?7^» pub- 
Ufbe<t^ Prtmoundng Dictifmary of 
lAe English Language, and after- 
wards exercised the office of ma- 
nager of Drnry Lane Theatre, un- 
der his son, one of the patentees. 
[See the next oi'/urlf.] He en- 
tered upon this office with a de- 
termination to reform some abuses 
which had crept in, and particu- 
larly such as had arisen from the 
caprice of several favoutite ac« 
tresses. In this pursuit, however, 
he found himself comiteracted ; 
when, disdaining to continue in 
bis post on such ignominious 
tc»paa» he relioquisbed his aitua^ 



tion, after holding it about threa 
years. — The theatres being shut 
against him as a performer, he 
now returned to his literary avoca- 
tions, and engaged in a design of 
giving the public a complete edi- 
tion of the Works of Dean Swift, 
together with a Life of the Author, 
which was published in I7 vols. 
8vo. 1 784. He also read at Hick- 
ford\s Rooms, at Coachmakers' 
Hall, and, in the spring of 17S5, 
at Free-Masons* Hall, in conjunc- 
tion with the late Mr. Henderson. 
This was his last public exhibition. 
The same year he visited Ireland 1 
but during his residence there, he 
found his health decline, and, in 
the hope of re-establishing it, h6 
came to England, and went to 
Margate $ intending from thence, 
if he found no amendment,, to 
proceed to Lisbon. A short time, 
however, showed that he was past 
recovery. His strength gradually 
failed, he died August 14, ]788« 
and was interred at Margate. 

A^ an actor, the high station 
he so long maintained in the good 
opinion of audiences who valued 
themselves highly on being critical 
judges of theatrical performances, 
is surely sufficient to authorize 
our allowing him, if not a place 
in the very first rank, at least de- 
serving of one superior to those in 
the second. Nature was indeed 
rather niggard of her favours to 
him with respect to voice and 
person ; but the judgment in ora- 
torical execution, and the critical 
understanding of his author, which 
were so essentially his characteris- 
tics, always afforded delight to the 
judicious and discerning. — As a 
scholar, all who knew him ac« 
knowledged his excellencies.; and 
as a writer, his Essay wi British 
Education, and his Course of Ora' 
tmcul Lectures, a« weU as tha 
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joany little pieces^ which in his patent, which agreement tras floon 

own defence he was at times afterwards finished, and our an- 

obliged to send fortK into the thor became one of the managers 

world, show a depth of reasoning, of Drury Lane Theatre. On tho 

a fulness of imagination, and a 13th of April 1773, he was noAi^ 

command of language, which are ried to Miss Elizabeth Linley, in 

not often excelled. In the dra- accomplished lady of exquisite mu^ 

matic way he only produced one sical talents. Amidst the cares of 

original piece, and prepared three a theatre, Mr. Sheridan had not , 

more for the stage from the works kept clear of the concerns of the 

of other authors ; viz. political drama. Among the con-* 

1. Captain O* Blunder, Farce, nexions that he had formed^n this 
12mo. about 1754, way was the late Right Hon .Charles 

2. Coriolanus, Trvkg.Svo. 1755. James F6x. To that great man^ 

3. Loyal Suhject, T. C. altered then at the height of his talents, 
from Beaumont and Fletcher. N. P. we may most probably attribute 

4. Romeo and Juliet. T, altered Mr. Sheridan's commencement of 
from Shakspeare. N. P. senatorial honours. After a variety 

Shkrioan, the, Right Hon. of expectations from parliamentary 
Richard Brinslsy, who has interests, he offered himself a can- 
been with great propriety styled didate for the independent borough 
the Congreve of the present day, ofStafFord, in the election of 178O, 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Sheri- against the gentleman who had 
dan, mentioned in the preceding for some years represented it, and 
and subsequent articles. He was succeeded. His connexion with 
born at Quilca, near Dublin, about Mr. Fox naturally, led. him to the 
the year 17^2 ; and at the age of support of his party, at that time 
six years was brought to England, in opposition. His first effort in 
and placed at Harrow school. Parliament was on the subject of 
where he received his education, the employment of the military 
vnder the care of Dr. Sunaner. during the riots arising from the 
After having finished his studies Protestant petition. On the ab* 
at that seminary, he entered him* cession to power of the second 
self of the Middle Temple society, administration formed under the 
with a view to* the profession of Marquis of Rockingham, in 17S2, 
fhe law; but the attractions of when Lord Shelbume and Mr. 
dramatic poetry seem to have sus- Fox were principal secretaries of 
pended his ardour in that pursuit, state, and Burke was paymas- 
At the age of eighteen, he joined ter of the forces, Mr. Sheridan 
with another gentleman in trans* became under -secretary to his 
lating tlie epistles of Aristaenetus fHend, and with him resigned, 
from the Greek ; and, before he when the death of that Noble 
arrived at the age of twenty-two. Marquis 4gain changed the dispo- 
his first play. The Rivals, was acted, sition of power. Again Mr. She- 
In the year 177^9 Mr. Grarrick, ridan returned to his former exer- 
having resolved to quit all his thea- tions with new vigour, and, in 
irical connexions, entered into a conjunction with other persons, set 
treaty with Mr. Sheridan, Mr. up a periodical paper, called Th§ 
Linley, and Mr. Ford, for the sale Jesuit, which had not been long 
«f his share and interest in the established, when its authors ren^ 
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^ered themselves liable to a po- 
secution. This was not long de- 
layed; for Mt. Pitt, then just 
twenty-three years old, was at the 
bead of the administration, Mr. 
Dandas was the treasurer of the 
navy, &c. atid Lord Shelbume at 
fbe head of the treasury-board. 
The powerful party under Lord 
Korth was now in opposition as 
well as that of Mr. Fox. A coa- 
lition was therefore brought about 
by njeaus of £dmund Burke, the 
mutual friend of both, for the 
purpose of creating a majority 
against administration. — ^This was 
tbat celebrated coalition, against 
w-hich every party joined in mu- 
tual recrimination. On the debate 
of the preliminary articles of peace 
(February 17, 17S3), Mr. Sheri- 
dan had warmly seconded liord 
John Cavendish, in an amendment 
of the address, which went to 
omit the approval of the treaty. 
Mr. Pitt, in answer to him, thought 
proper to commence his speech 
with the following exordium : 

*' No man (he said) admired 
** more than he did, the abilities 
" of that Hononrable Gentle- 
roan, tli6> elegant sallies of his 
thought, the gay effusions of his 
*' fancy, his dramatic turns, and 
*' his epigrammatic points : and 
^' if they were reserved for the 
** pr^er stm^e, they wouM no 
** dout>t receive/what the Honour- 
** able Gen^lemati^s abilities always 
«' did receive, the plaudits of the 
«* audience: and it' would be bis 
«* fortune, ' ' Sui pktusu ga^dett 
•* fheatri: But Ms wafc imi the 
** proper scei^e for these elegati- 
'^cies} and he therefore called 
" the attention of the Bouse t6 
•* theqnestion," &e. 

In' bi« f^ply to this, Mr. Sheri- 
^n sakl, that " dn the paftfcu- 
•^ lar BorW penoneiity which tite 
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"Rrglit Honourable Gentleman 
*' had thought proper to make uso 
*' of, he need not make any com- 
*' ment j the fwoj&rie/^—^tbe iustis 
*' — the gentlemanly point of if, 
** must have been obvious to the 
" House. But (conth)ued he), let 
*• me assure the Right Honourable 
'* Gentleman, that I do now, and 
♦* will at any time, when he 
f* chooses to repeat this sortof alln- 
" sion, meet it with the most sincere 
" good hutuour. Nay, I will say. 
'* more — ^flattered and encouraged 
" by the Right Honourable Gren- 
" tleman*s panegyric on my ta- 
/' lents, if ever I again engage in 
" the compositions to which be 
" allodes, I may be ternpted to an 
" act of presumption— 40 artemfpt 
" an improvement on one of Ben 
" Jonson's best characters— that 
** of ibe Angry Boy in The Alchy* 
'* fhist.'* The Coalition triumphed 
for a lime, and Mr. Sheridan agaiti 
returned to place (April 17^3), as 
secretary to the treasury, of which 
the Duke of Portland was first 
lord. Mr. Fox, at the same time, 
was secretary for foreign affairs, 
and Lord North for the honie de- 
partment, while Mr. Burke, aft 
before, was paymaster. Itt de- 
fence of the Bill for the Gcurem* 
ment of India, of his friend Mr. 
Fox, Sheridan evinced powers 
which appealed to astonish equally 
his auditors and the public. The 
time was, however, arrived when 
the whole men and measures of 
the English government were" to 
experience a change, and Mr. 
Sheridan, with bis friends, fecbd- 
ed into a long exile from ^wer. 
Oft Mr. Pitt's more general asaump- 
tion of it.^^The latter gehtleman 
now becat*ye first lord bf thte trea- 
sury ai^d chaticeHor of the etcbe^ 
^r, with afmmtiefofnew cba- 
}titci6s% in the highest depajtttxedts 



#f the state. This did not, how- . *' sublimity of conception, t» 
ever, internipt Mr. Sheridan's ca* ** which we have this day listened 
rear to excellence and importance " with ardour and admiration^ 
as a parliamentary orator j for, on " Frona poetry up to eloquence, 
the trial of Mr.Hastings> arising out " there is not a species of compo* 
of the disorders in the government *' sition, of which a complete and 
of India, on which he had already ** perfect specimen might not from 
distinguished himself^ he was ap- ** that single speech be culled and 
pointed a manager. " collected.'*— Mr. Fox said, Xhsk 

The great estimation in which *' all he had ever heard or xead^ 
he then stood, may be readily *' when compared with it, dwin- 
conceived by the following eulo- " died into nothing/' — Mr. Pitt 
gium, pronounced on him by acknowledged, '^ that he had sur- 
Burke, upon his exertions in the '' passed all the eloquence of au'^ 
above business : *' cient or modern times, and thaft 

*' He has this day surprised the '* his speech (on the third charge 
*' thousands, who hung with rap- ** against Mr. Hastings) possessed 
^^ ture on his accents, by such an ** every, thing that genius or 8|t 
*' array of talents, such an exhi- *' could furnish, to agitate and 
" bition of capacity, such a display *' control the human mind." 
" of powers, as are unparalleled The next great occasion in 
*' in the annals of oratory 5 a dis- which the powers o( his eloquence 
*' play that reflected the highest were called forth, was the question 
" honour upon himself — lustre of regency j in which he suppoit* 
*' upon letters — renown upon Par- ed with great dignity the rights df 
•' liaraenl — glory upon the coun- his Royal Patron. Throughout the 
" try. Of all species of rhetoric, whole of this important period, 
" of every kind of eloquence that the Prince of Wales honoured Mr. 
^' has been witnessed or recorded, Sheridan with his confidence, and 
** either in ancient or modern which has since remained with 9 
^' times 5 whatever the acuteness steady constancy. About the same 
^' of the bar, the dignity of the time he also lost his father, w<ho 
** j^?>ate, the solidity c^the judg* died at Margate, August 14, 1788^ 
f^ m^-seat, and the sacred mo- The true friend of liberty, he 
" rality of the pulpit, have hither* always displayed himself as a ge- 
^' to furnished, nothing has sur- nuine loyalist. During the nnfe- 
f* passed, nothing has equalled, lancholy period of the naval aiu- 
*^ what we have heard this day ill tiny, he said — "Whatever dif. 
''Westminster Hall. No holy '^ feretice in political sentiment! 
^f seer of religion, no s^ge, no *' might prevail in the country, 
** statesman* nooratojr,.nonian of ''the moment was come when 
f * any description whatever, has " His Majesty had an undoubted 
i* come up, in the one instance, *' right to call upon all his subjects 
" to the pure sentiments of mo- '^ for their zealous co-operation in 
f ' rality j or in the other, tp that " inaintaining the due execution 
?' variety of knowledge, force of ^' rftbeJaws, and in ^ying every 
^* ifliaginatipn, proprietyabd viva- " possible efficiency to t^ mea- 
" city of allusion, beauty and ele- ^* fiures of GoverniHWt/' in all 
^'.gance of diction,- str^gtb and questions that regard the liberQr 
V copLousp^s of style, ^[WiSios«ti4 iSf 0ie subjept, MriSfepridaB^J^I^ 
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ever been prominent and active ; purcbased the pleas^int villa of 
and in questions c^ commerce and Polesden, near Leatherbead, in 
finance, as well as milttuy aflairs, Surrey, formerly the residence of 
be has surprised his roost intimate Admiral Geary ; soon after which 
friends. be was appointed receiver-general 

Mr. Sheridan had, previous to of the Dutchy of Cornwall, to His 
bis entering into Parliament, in- Royal Highness the Prince of 
creased his properly in the Theatre Wales. 

Royal, Drury Lane, by the pur- On the retirement of Mr. Pitt, 
chase of Mr. Lacy's share in the Mr. Sheridan acted as usual in ac- 
patent, in addition to bis own ; cordance with Mr. Fox ; and oh 
yet the increased expenses of an the return of Mr. Pitt to oflSce, he 
establishment calculated for all did not fail of his wonted rigour 
that was great and gay, rendered against him. 
the increase of fortune unequal to On the death of (hat great states- 
their support, and produced em- man, Mr. ¥ox, after an absence 
barrassments, of which, however from power of twenty-three years, 
■ they may, on some occasions, de- was, by the unanimous voice of the 
light in the recital, we should not Sovereign and the people, called 
feel warranted in the insertion. into office, and Mr. Sheridan was 
In 1792 he lost his lady, who. invited to share the honours of his 
died of a lingering decline. Mr. friends He became a member of 
• Wilkes said of her, she was *' the the privy council, and treasurer of 
'' most modest, pleasing, and de- the navy, and applied himself to 
" licate flower*' he had seen. the important duties of his situation 

Once more he lent his aid to with great diligence. But an 
the interests of Drury Lane Thea- event soon took place that check- 
tre, as well as the drama at large, ed the apparent serenity of bis 
In the latter end of the season progress, as well as that of his co- 
o^ 1799f appeared the tragedy of partners: tliis was the death of 
Pizarr^t translated fropti the Ger- Mr. Fox. 

man of Kotzebue ; but translated The pleasing prospects which 
/with such freedom and additional honour, popularity, and power, 
beauties, that it might be said to might have given to the view of 
be his own. It was most happily Mr. Sheridan, now soon fiidedbe- 
adapted to the times and to the fore him. On the subject of the 
genius of the British nation, with Roman Catholic question a differ- 
.all the graces and combinations of ence in the cabinet took place, 
.dramatic interest; hence the ap- which occasioned a sudden disso- 
plause it met with was unbounded, lution of Parliament ; in conse- 
Notwithstanding the success of quence of which Mr. Sheridan 
the establishment for which Mr. again was found in opposition, in 
Sheridan's talents w'ere so ably which he has continued ever since, 
exerted, its finances were in a state Mr. Sheridan is the author and 
that required the frequent inter- alterer of the following pieces : 
ference of the Loid Chancellor j v^l. The Rivals . C. 8vo. 1775. 
the decisions of whom were, how- y^ 2. St, Patrick* s Day ; or. The 
ever, always to the honour of Mr. Scheming Lieutenant. F. 1 775. N.P. 
Sheridan. V 3. The Duenna. CO. 1775. 

It was about this time that be 8vo. 1794. 
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4. A Trip to Scarloro^tgh* C\ 
y^ altered from Vanbrugh, 1777; 

8v». 1781. 
/" 5. The School for Scandal. C. 
1777. N. P. 

(J. 7%<? Tempest. Altered, 1777. 
^ N. P. 
/ 7. The Camp. Dr.Ent. 1778. 

N.P. 
iX 8. The Critics or, -^ Tragedy 
rehearsed. D.P. 1779; 8vo. I78I. 
^ 9. Pizarro, T. 8vo. I799. 

TViff Camp is very generally 
attributed to Mr. Sheridan's pen j 
though Mr. Tate Wilkinson posi- 
tively denies ihat it was wriited by 
him. 

To this gentleman likewise has 
been ascribed, 

10. Robinson Crusoe, Pantom. 
1781 5 8vo. 1797. 

Sheridan, FaAiiCBs. ^ This 
lady was wife to Mr. Sheridan the 
elder. She was born in Ireland, 
about the year 1724, but descend- 
ed from a good English family 
which had removed thither. Her 
maiden name was Chamberlaine, 
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Mrs. Sheridan was also the an* 
thor of Sydney Biddulphy a oovdj 
in a volumes, which may be ranked 
with the first productions of th^t 
jclass in ours, or in any other lan- 
guage. She wrote also an excel- 
lent litile romance, in one vdume, 
called, Nourjahad^ in which there 
is a great deal of im^ination, pro- 
ductive of an admirable moraL 

Shbridan, Miss. This lady 
is daughter of Mr. Sheridan the 
elder, and sister to the patentee of 
Drury Lane. She has produced 
one dramatic performance, called 

The Ambiguous Lover. F. 1781. 
N.P, 

Shillito, Charles, has pub* 
lished several poetical pieces, par- 
ticularly The Sea-Fight, an degiac 
poem, written at sea ; The Coun^ 
try Book-club, a poem ; a trans- 
lation of A Sonnet suppos^ to havg 
been written by Mary Queen of 
Scots to the Earl qfBothweU; and 

The Man of Enterprise, F. Svo* 
1789. 

Shipmak, Thomas* Of thif 



being the grand-daughter of Sir sentleman we have no farther in- 

Oliver Chamberlaine. The first formation, than that he was de- 

lilerary performance, by which scended of a very good family, 

she distinguished herself, was a and had, by dint of an excellent 

little pamphlet at the time of a education, acquired all those ac- 

violent party dispute relative to complishments which were neces- 

the Aeatre, in which Mr. Sheridan sary to fit him for conversation, 

had newly embarked his fortune, and render his company desirable 

So well-timed a work exciting the by the best wits of the age. We 

attention of Mr. Sheridan, he pro- find only one dramatic piece of his 

cured himself to be introduced to extant, whose title is 

his fair patroness, to whom he was Henry III. ofFrance.T.4io.l67S, 

soon afterwards married. She was Yet it appears, from a collection 

a person of the most amiable cha- of his poems, entitled Carolina, 

.racter in every relation of life, with that he was held in high esteem 

the most engaging m'anners. After by Mr. Cowley, and had written 

lingering some years in' a very weak other tragedies. But what thef 

state of healtli, she died at Blois, were adled, or whether ever pub* 

in the south of France, in the year lished, it is not easy to trace. He 

1767. Her dramatic works are, lived in the reign of Charles IL 

1. The Discovery. CSvo. 1763. and has been supposed to liav# 

2. the Dt^. C. 8vo. 1764. died la the year 1^1. It ia ari- 
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iiatii, hfjfWever, tliat his death most deformity. -Afterwards, leaving 

liave been .antecedent to that pe- Oxford, be went to Cambridge, 

tied, from Flatman's address to the and soon after, entering into or- 

feiider, preBxed to Cetrolina, print- ders, he obtained some prefer- 

^ in 1083 J where he sa3rs, that ment at or near St. Alban's. InC 

thevcftbor of the poem he is then the mean time, growing unsettled 

editing ** is dead, and hdppy out in his principles, he changed his 

•• of ifie Teach of tliy envy, and religion for that of Rome, left his 

•* ifa DO need of thy pity/* Flat- living, and taught a grammar- 

inan -also mforms us, that ^' in school in St. Alban*s; but this 

•• the families of the late rebel- employment being uneasy to him, 

•* iioti he was no small sharer, but he retired to London, lived in 

•• had the good fortune to retire Gray's Inn, and became a writer 

*• from a total ruin.** of plays. By this he gained, not 

Birhii.EY, Henby. Of this gen- ou\y a livelihood, but also great 

tleman we can trace no furrtier respect and encouragement from 

particulars, tl^n that he lii'ed in persons of quality, especially fromi 

tfce Ireign -of King Charles I. and the Queen, wife to King Charles I. 

^Wte 'one play, entitled, M'ho made him her servant. Wlier» 

*K The MaiHyr^d Soldier, Trzg, the rebellion broke out,, he was 

41^. f638i oblisred to leave liOndon and his 

atid the fonowing> which tvere ne- family (for he had a wife and 

Vter printed, viz. children), and being itiVited by his 

2. The Spanish iDiike ff Lerma. patron William, Ekrl, afterwards 

•ft. The Dtike of X^iiist, Duke of Newcastle, to follow bis 

<4. The Bwni Bawd, fortune in the civil wars, he at- 

5. Giraldo the Constant Lover. tended his Lordship. On the de- 

EfatereA in the book of the Sta- clineof the King's cause, he retired 

tidnera* Company, Septemt>er 9, to London; where, among other 

f65^. of his friends, he found Mr. Stan- 

Wobditti^iBeshimtohavebeen ley, author of The Lives of th'» 

lirdtber, dr sottle near relation, of Philosophers, who supported him 

James Shirley, 'of whom we now for the present. The acting olf 

IliaTl prctjeeidiogive some accoxmt. plays being prohibited, he then re- 

■' SkiRLfeY, Jame9, was of an turned to his old occupation df 

SWcient Tami^y, and bom about the teaching school, which be did in 

y^r 1594, in London, He was White Friars; and, at the Restora- 

educated <at Mercliant Taylors' tion, several of. his plays were 

school, and ftotn thtence removed brought upon the theatre again. 

f6 St. John*s College, in Oxford ; In IG66 happened the great fire of 

%iitere Dr. Laud, then president of London, by which he was burnt 

itm college, conceived a great af- pert of his house near Fleet Street ; 

Action Jbrhiii^, on account of his frbna whence he removed mto the 

tftitt«5ltenft parts, yet would often parish of St. Giles in the Fields ; 

mil him, thdl ''he was an unfit wKe'r^, Ueing extremely affected 

^ ^tson to ttike the sactea func- with tix^ loss and terror occasioned 

^' tion trpotiliita, and ishouldfttevef "bythii dreadfiil conflagration, he 

*** have his consent,'** tjecause'Mff. and his wife both* dici, 'Within the* 

%htfl^ had a large mole upon his space *6f twenty-four liouts, anc^ 

Ifcft die^k, -Ufcrfeich Laud cfitecBXed t v%ro intferred In the ^anie grave. 
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fee&i(5es thirty-nine plziys, trage- 
dies ^nd cotiiedies, printed at dif- 
ferent timfes, he published an oc- 
tavo volume of poems in l646, 
with three tracts relating to grarti- 



is HI 

15, The Duke's Mistress. Tragi- 
Com. 4to. 1638. 

17. The Maid's Jteveiige. *r. 
4to. 1639. 

18. Chalot, Adiniral of France. 



mar. He assisted his patron, the T. 4to. iCsg. 

Dakfe bf Newcastle, in compoing ig. Th: Ball, V. 4 to. 1039. 



a few plays, whicR the Duke pub- 
lished ; as likewise Mr. JohnOgtl- 
by, in his translation of Hoiiier land 
Virgil, by writing notes on them. 
He was by many considered as one 
cf the most noted dramatic poets 



20. Arcadia. Past. 4to. 1*646. 

21. The HuTMn-otts Courtier. C 
4to. 164d. 

22. The Opportunity. C. 4to, 
1640. 

23. Si. Pairicft for Ireland. HSst 



ofhis time; and some thought hiiii Play. 4to. 164(). 

even equiil to Fletcher 'hims0}£ 24. Love's Cruelly, l!*. *4to. 



His chief excellence will be fomid 
in his comedies. A contemporary 
writer has this distich in his cotn- 
mendation : 

'* Shirley (the morning chiid) theNluses 

bred, 
'* And sent him bom with bays opofi 

his head." 

Our author's dramatic pieces Are, 

1. Themd£ng. C. 4to.lt529. 

2. The Grateful lServ(uit. C. 
4X0. 1630. 



3. The School of CompUments. 8V0. 1652, 



1640. 

25. The ConsUM Mdid. C. 4tb* 
1640. 

26. The Coronation, fe 4to. 
1640. 

?7. The Triumph ofBediity. lij* 
Bvc 1646. 

28. The JBrothers. C. ^o. ifJSj. 

29. The Sisters. C. 8irb. liS52^ 
ZO.The DmbtfuiHOr. l^gi* 

'Com. 8vo. 1652. 
Zl.The imposture. Tragi-Conu 



C. 4to. 1631. 

4. The ChangiBS ; ' or. Love hi a 
Maze. C. 4to. 1^6132. 

5. Contention for Honour aiii 
jRiches. Masque.' 4to. l633. 

•6. The Pntty Fdir-oHe. C. 4X6. 
1633. 

>. The Triumph df Peaci. M. 
3|to. 11633. 

8. The Birdin at^age. tJ. 4to. 
i'633. 

Q. The Tray tor. T. 4to. T635, 

10. The Lady, of Pleasure. C. 

4to. 1637. 

11. The Young Admiral. Tmgi- 
Com. 4to. 1637. 

12. the Example. Ifiagi-Codi. 
4to; 1637. 

Id* Hyde fatk. C. 4to. 1^. 
« 14. The "Gamester. C 4tp. 16^. 
15. The Hoynl Mo^tW, Tr^« 
Com. 4to. 1638. 



32. The Coronal. T. «Vb. l8*4. 

33. The Court Secret. Tt^* 
Com. 8vo. 1653. 

34. The Politidan. t. 4m. 
1655. 

35. The iSentleman of VfMte, 
T.C. 4to. 1655. 

36. Cufnd and Death, tt. 4ts6. 
l65p. 

37. The ContenHon of Jtjusp antl 
Ulysses for AthiB^' Afinoitf. l(ft* 
Bvo. I659. 

38. Hbnofia mi JKfemMrem. 6. 
Bvo. 1659. 

'^9. AniromanHi bt, fhtlS^ 
'dhosHt'i ftnfe. *£. 4t&. idSo/ 

H6 was Mso the atnhdt -tf tlii 
Yoll(»Hnf , ttot vtinteA : 

the General. 

tjoOke to the LMe. t. !t( 
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tttentioned in his pf>eins. We ap- 
prehend this last tb be the same as 
The Doubtful Hdr. 

Shirlej is likewise supposed to 
have been author of 

The Duke. Play. l63I. 

It has been long wished to see 
a corrected edition of all this au- 
thor's pieces. " His imagination 
'' (says Dr. Farmer^ in his Essay 
*' on the Learning of ShakspeareJ 
** is sometimes nne to an extra- 
" ordinary degree.** ** Why will 
'*' not (we borrow the words of 
*' another Cambridge man» the au- 
•' thor of An Heroic Address in 
" Prow to the Rev, Itichard Watson, 
*' D.D. F.R.S. 410. 1780) a 
•' work replete with wit, humour, 
f' learning, and fancy, together 
" with a pleasant degree of extra- 
y* vaganpe) some ingenious com- 
*' mentator, perhaps one of the 
'' Shakspearian troop, of which 
'*' there are above .fifty horse and 
''foot, named with an 3cc. at the 
" end, undertake the task V* — At 
'the time of passing this sheet 
through the press, we are informed, 
that Mr. Murray, bookseller, in 
"Fleet Street, has. such an edition 
in the press. 

Shirley, William. This gen^ 
tleman was for some years resident 
in Portugal, in a public character, 
if we mistake not. On some dis- 
gust, however, or dispute, in which 
lie had involved himself there, he 
returned to England about the year 
1749.' He was esteemed a person 
of deep . penetration, and well 
versed in affairs of trade and the 
commercial interests and connec-' 
tSons of different kingdoms, more 
especially those of Great Britain 
and Portugal. He has also been 
generally considered as the iothor 
of several letters on those subjects 
published in The Daify Gaxetteer, 
|nd signed Lasttanieusi In his 



poetical capacity, however, Mr* 
Shirley does not stand in so con- 
siderable a light, though several of 
his plays have been represented 
on the stage. 

The following is a list of them : 
.1. The Parricide. T. 8vo. 1739. 
y^2. Edward the Black Prince: 
H.T. 4to. 1750. 

3. King Pepin* s Campaign, Burl. 
Op. Svo. 1755. 

4. Electra. T. 4to. 176S. 

5. The Birth of Hercules. M. 
4to. 1765. 

6. The Roman Sacrifice. T. 1777. 
N.P. 

'J. The Roman Victim* T. 

8. Alciliades. T. 

9. The First Part of King Henry 
the Second. H. T. 

JO. The Second Part of King 
Henry the Second. H. T. 

11. The Fall of Carthage. H.T. 

12. All mistaken. C. 

13. The Good Englishman. B.O. 

1 4. Fashionable Friendship, B. O. 

15. The Shepherd: s Courtship. 
M.P. 

The last nine are not yet printed. 

Davies tells us, that Mr. Shirley 
was in Lisbon during the dreadful 
earthquake in 1755, and very nar- 
rowly escaped from its ruins. Be- 
sides the above, be printed (Davies 
says he is told) a pamphlet, entitled 
Brief Remarks on the wginal and 
present State of the Drama, with 
a humorous tract, called 

16. Hecate* s Prophecy. D. Svo. 
175a. 

Shikrbps, Akdbbw, a. M. 
Notwithstanding the respectably 
title added to this name, we find 
the person by whom it is assumed 
to be no more than a bookbinder 
at Aberdeen, and that he has had 
the misfortune of being deprived 
of the use of. his legs. He hat 
written two dranoiatic pieces^, ect- 
title4. 
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1. Jamh and Bess 'y or. The 5. JlouUr Bay. M. D. Svd. 
Laird in Disguise, Pasfbral Com. 1799* 

8vo. 1790. 6. Sketches frwn Life, C. 1802. 

2. The Sons of Britannia. Int. 7- ^ Birth^day Tribute. Int. 
179^. 1805. N.P. 

Shomb, W. a gentleman of Nos. 4, 6, and 7, were acted 

this name published, hi 1810, an at Brighton in 1798, J 802, and 

edition of Marlowe's 1805 ; but we have not seen them 

Jew of Malta, with notes. 8vo. in print. 

Shraptek, Thomas, wrote Siddons, Hbnrt, is the son 

The Fugitive. Dr. Past. 8vo. of the highly-gifted actress of that 

1790* name with whom the British stag^ 

Shuckborougb, Cuables, of has long been adorned. Mr. Sid- 

Longborough, in the county of dons was bom at Wolverhampton, 

Gloucester, was the author of one October 23, 1774. His mother 

play, never acted, entitled brought him up to London when * 

Antiochus, T. Bvo. 1 740. an infant ; and he was at Drury 

SiBBB, C. We find this name Lane in 1788, where he performed 

prefixed to the Child to his mother's IsabelUu 

The Female Jacobin Club,' Pol. Having been sent to school at 

Com. 8vo. 1801. Croydon in Surrey, and from 

SiCRELMORE, RicHARD, 8 per- thence to Dr. Barrow's academy 

son still living at Brighton, who in Soho Square, he was, by the 

has the merit of having raisied him- favour of the Queen, shortly after 

self firom a mechanic line of life placed upon the foundation of th^ 

by his pen, as balnean purveyor Charterhouse, where he remained 

of chit-chat news for the London five years, and acquired a compe- 

^apeirsj which articles being in- tent knowledge of ihe classics. 

variably larded with the epithets Immediately after he quitted school^ 

pedestrian and equestrian, as well his fathier took him to France, and 

as being written in a sort of stilted he was placed with a gentleman 

prose, have obtained him the name at Amiens in Picardy. The trou* 

of Apollo on Horseback. He is, foles, however^ then commencing 

•however, a very worthy character; in Pratice, he was compelled to 

and, besides some rhymes, of which return to Epgland ; when, having 

one may say, joined his uncle Mr. Stephen Kem*^ 

mal des vers," pearance on the stage, Nov. 1792^ 

as Zanga, m The Revenge; after 

has contributed several pieces of which he performed at Lancaster^ 

novel jgoods to the light summer Liverpool, Bath*, &c. The talenta 

manuractory of Lane and Co. and that he displayed in the parts of 

has also produced the following Rolla and the Stranger at length 

dramatic pieces : induced his mother to recommend 

1. The Dream. Serio-Dramatic him to Mr. Harris, who immedi- 

Piece. 8vo. 1797. atelv engaged Mr. Siddona for 

' 2. Quarter Day. Interi. 8vo. three years. In October 1802, he 

J 798. appeared in a comedy, called /«- 

3. Sahinbanco. Op. 8vo. 1798. tegrity, sustained his part with 

4i The Cottage Maid. O. 1798* greut ability, and the audtenc^ 
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ID9sked hifteffort^ with the wami- 
est eulogiam and applause. The 
^ayni^ seiisoa he performed Ham- 
l^t« OtI)ello> Edgar, i^ertoo^ Hot- 
Mpar, Alonzo in The Bevmge, aod 
iome other material cliar^cters; 
»n of which pcoved his posses^ 
fjoo of great requisites for the 
stage. But this gentlemap has, 
what very oftei) accompanies men 



SIN 

2. Sicilian Romance, Q.^ 9vo. 

3. ^ventures of Tom Trip. F, 
N. P. 

4. IVhai we have been, and what 
we may he. F. 179^. N. P. 

5. ZeUda. S.C.O. \7gg. N. P.. 

6. A Tale (tf Terror. IX Rom. 
avo. 180'i. 

7> Tune's a Tell-tale. p. 8vo. 



of real talent^ a fine contexture of I807* 

i|^rve«, which often renders the 8. Russian Impostor, O. I8Q9. 

executioo of the best intelleciuai N. P. 

4eaigos abortive; at least disajUes 9. Friend of the Family. C. ISIQ. 

the artisl from communicating N. P. 

that warmth* energy, aiid beauty^ Silvestbr, — -> is author of 

with which the subject has in- Ranger in Wedlock. C. 1788* 

N.P. 



•pired hUsoul, but which he feels 
9 difficulty to impart. It was thus 
delicacy of feeling which rendered 
Mr* Siddons's descriptive powecs 
Qot so interesting to an audiencef> 
ll» at £rst they wx>ald have been^ 
Iliad be possessed less talent and 
more confidence ; 1)be latter quar 
lification is known to do more is 
almost every department of life 
than modest merit. At Druiy 
|^ane« however^ he exhibited many 



Simeons, 



has written 



Ideha. T. 1802. N.P* 
Simon, , is author of^ 



X. National Prejudice. C. 1791; 
N.P. 

2. Village Coquette. F. 1793. 
N.l?. 

SijiPsoN, Joseph, wrote 

The Patriot. T. 8vo. 1785. 

SiBlCLAIR, THE RlGHT HoN» 

Sir John, M. P. one of His Ma-" 

Iraits of improyement, aod sup- jesty*s Privy-council, President of 

ported several characters with con.- the Board of Agriculture, and au- 

[ttdei;abte ability. thor of many useful works on agrir 

In. J.une iSn Mr. Siddons took cultural, statistical and fiscal sub* 

f^r hi^ partner in life the amiable ject^i was born in the year 1764>, 

80d accomplisbed Miss Murray, and received his education at the 

wbo^e merits as an actress are held High School, Edinburgh, and at 

10 high estimation, and whose pri- the universities of £dinburgh,GJas- 

\ate character si^nds in no need of gow, and Oxford. He is said to 

our eulqgy. be the author^ in the dramatic 

Since ^e destruction of Blrucy way, of 



l^ne Theatre by fix^, Mr. Siddons 
h^ taken the New Theatre Royal^ 
jKdinburghy where, we understand;, 
j^e is pursuing a stiqcessful cat;eer, 
taifi author, actor, and manages. 



jd Scene from Ossian. 

SlNQBB, JoHf, WrotO^ 

1. The Conquest qf Bxut^. P. 
1598. N. P. 
7r. Singer- 1 yolmta^. ?: l602. 



Pb has published aome novcj^ of N. P. 

jponsiderable merit;, as Wii^m StiNOLftTON, Rev. Th^oicas^ 

Wallace, Leon, Somerset, &c. $ a^ad M. A. was an assistant master at 

the foUowing di^matic pieces: 3ton school, in 165$; and was 

I. Mfider^Br.eflJtfivt^, tst. %to, qlio^en ma«t«r of ih^. f£^^is\kwX 
1790. 
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At Reading, Oct. 29, 166O. He centtuy, been noied, sSoiridd^ 

afterwards quitted Reading, and >ouiig candidate for fameaoHMV 

t)ecaiue a private teacher in Clerk- thaa atnpk op{X)rtumiy of provii^ 

en well Close, near the Duke of ixi^ abilities in docutioo, Altinoqc 

Aii)enaarle*s house ; where, about cm his first coming to the schoc)^ 

l(i83, the celebrated Dr. Mead the late elegant poet^GecvgeKeabd^ 

became one of his scholars. At £sq. wrote for him an epilogue, itt 

one time his school was so flou-- which the hthumable maDners of 

rishing, that he had nearly 300 the day were well depicted^ and 

scholars under his care $ but at were pourtrayed, even at that earif 

last, becoming distressed in his age, by the performer with ths 

circumstances, he was much in- most admirable effect* From this 

debtedtothe liberality of Dr. Mead, era Skefiingtoa rose rapidly ioirh* 

He was the author oi a Latin play^ opinion not only of hts master, hoc 

entitled also of his young associates. Nk 

TalpcBi sive, Conjuratio Pa- long afterwards, his graceful pcr 

pistiat. 1688-9. N. P. pr^eutatioD of Hamlet, and his no 

Skeffington, Lumley St. less remarkable energy in Phooyav 

George. This gentleman is the in Hughes*s Siq^e of Duma$au, 

only surviving son of Sir William established his reputatioik He wai 

Cliarles FarrelL Skeffington, Bart, one of tliose boys who l^ad the 

ofSkef&ngton Hall, Leicestershire^ good forttine to make frietids cf 

tiie elder branch of the Massarene ail, and to be the fiivouvite q£ 

busily ;» by his late wife Catherine- many.. His talenis were of « 

Josepha, who died July 26, 181 1, showy description ; and, t)d>an im- 

Our author was born in London, partial observer, he might be sai4 

in March 1778, and received the to possess more brilliancy tham 

rudiments of education under Mr. depth. Yet, on serious points^ 

Henry Neyjrcome, at Hackney, where exertion' of understaodior 

At an early age be discovered a was required, he ^ways ciriuced 

taste for composition and poetry; more tiian was expected, a»dge» 

and, though commonly negligent nerally as much as was rei|ulreA 

of his own exercises, he would If his compositions did not alwajw 

very cheerfully write verses fpr his manifest that profundity of ai^u« 

•chool-fellows. It has happened, metit, and depth of thougbt^ tvbidl 

not unfrequently, that he has been marked the writings of aome of 

reprimanded for not having per- bis contemporaries, yet, kl bis most 

formed his own task, when, at the careless momems, there constantly 

same instant, another boy has re- shone forth a grace of manneiiy 

ceived the h ighest applause for lines and- an »r of el^aaoe, whfoh tiiey 

which were given to him by our could never reach. After lieavt»g 

author. In declamation, which school, he passed at least two or 

was particularly studied at the three years in the olosest>'appUca«' 

above school, he eminently ex- tion, and most unremitting- assi^ 

celled; his voice, possessing both daicy. Being neW' arrive^ at that 

compass and sweetness, enabled period, when young men, in hi* 

h\m to give the most powerful lineot' life, are introducedintotbe 

^ect to whatever he undeitook. world, by 8' presentation at oourt^ 

The tl^atjrical representadoas^ for he, for a tim^ £m^ tjie A^ise») 

vjblcb tho school hadji foDabovo^a and; byAvaiT^sooomM cooftship 
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Tof the Graces, burst forth a dis- 
<fiiiguished figure in the higher 
circleB of fashionable society. After 
passing a few years in a round of 
gaiety, the charras of his early 
^ends, the Muses, again attracted 
his attention i and he returned to 
them with the delight of a lover. 
In May 1802 he produced, at Co- 
vent Garden theatre, a comedy in 
five acts, entitled TJte IVbrd of 
Honour* Previously to its appear- 
ance, the greatest curiosity was ex- 
cited among all ranks of people \ 
for they found it difficult to ima- 
-gine how a man, who was im- 
. duersed in crowds, and harassed 
by engagements, could find time 
.t» write. Indeed, many consider- 
^ed his success as most precarious $ 
but his school-fellows, and those 
who were more particulalrly ac- 
quainted with him, were of a very 
different opinion* At length the 
moment of trial arrived, and, on 
that- occasion, one of the most 
itplendld assemblages which had 
.ever adorned a theatre was col- 
lected. The comedy, as is well 
. iLuown, was received with great 
applause; and from that hour 
he has continued occasionally to 
write. 

The products of his labours have 
been as fojiow : 

1. The fFord of Honour. Com. 

1802. N. P. 

2. High Road to Marriage, C. 

1803. N. P. 

3. TIte Sleeping Beauty. Leg. 
Mel. Dram. [Songs only] Svo. 
1805. 

. 4. Maids and Bachelors. Com. 
1806. N. P. 

5. Mysterious Bride. P. 1808. 
N.P. 

An elegant and very respectable 
publication. The Monthly. Mirror, 
to the biographical pages of which 
m^ have been oocasionally indeb^d 



for assistance in our labours, speaka^ 
thus of Mr. Skeffington : '* Those 
'' who best know him declare, 
'* that, in point of temper, he luay 
f* be equalled, but not surpassed. 
*' As to his manners, the suffrages 
" of the most })oHshed and polite 
" circles in this kingdom have pro- 
" nounced him one of the best 
•• bred men of the present time, 
** blending at once the decorum 
'' of what is called tlie vieiUe cour, 
" with the carekss gracefulness of 
*' the modem school : he seems to 
*' do every thing by chance; but 
'* it is such a chance as study coidd 
" not improve. In short, when- 
*' ever he trifles, it is with ele- 
" gance, and whenever occasion 
"calls for energy, he is warm, 
^* spirited, and animated. Let it 
*' h& further added, that he is a 
'* zealous friend aiid supporter of 
<' the theatres and the performers | 
*^ evincing, on every occasion, an 
*' ardent inclination for the en- 
^* cOuragemcnt of merit. It is 
*' also a fact well ascertained, that 
*' he was never known to say, even 
" in the most ren)ote way, a dis- 
" respectful or unkind word of any 
" persoji." 

Skelton. JoRit, a poet, who 
was descended fronrthe Skeltons of 
Cumberiand, and>fiourished in the 
reigns of Henry VII. aid VIII. 
He was laureated at Oxford, and 
was permitted to hold the same 
honour at Cambridge. Having 
studied (says Mr. Warton) in both 
our universities, he was promoted 
to the rectory of Diss, in Norfolk. 
That he was a learned man, Eras- 
mus has confirmed ; who, in a let- 
ter to King Henry VIII. calls 
him Briiannicarum Uterarum lu^ 
men kf decus. Though his style 
is rambling and loose, yet he 
was not without invention, and 
his satire is stroiiEgly polntedL 
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But ^or his buffooneries in the 
pulpit^ and bis- satirical ballads 
against the mendicants, he was 
severely censured, and perhaps 
«uspended,by Nykke his diocesan, 
a rigid Bishop of Norwich, from 
exercising the duties of the sacer- 
dotal function. Wood says, he 
was also puni^ed by the Bishop 
for " having been guihy oi certain 
*' crimesj as most tobts arb." 
But these persecutions only served 
to quicken his ludicrous disposi*- 
tion^ and to exasperate . the acri- 
mony of his satire. As his ser- 
mons cotdd be no longer a vehicle 
for hts abuse, be vented his ridi- 
cule in rhyming libels. At length 
daring to attack the dignity of 
Cardinal Wolsey, he was closely 
pursued by the officers of that 
powerful minister } and, taking 
shelter in the sanctuary of West- 
minster Abbey, was kindly enter- 
tained, and protected by Abbot 
Islip, to the day of his death. He 
died, and was buried in the chancel 
of the neighbouring church of St. 
Margaret, in the year \52g. 

With the general coarseness, ob- 
scenity, and scurrility, that dis- 
tinguish his smaller poems, our 
readers cannot fail (^ be acquaint- 
ed. He takes his place, however^ 
in this work, as author of four dra- 
matic pieces, entitled, , ; 

1. The Nigramamir, . Int. 

2. Magnificence, Int. 

3. The Comedy of Virtue. 

4. The Comedy of Good Order » 
Of the second, an imperfect copy 

18 Sn the collection of the late 
David Garrick, Esq. and a perfect 
one in the university library at 
Cambridge, D 4. 8, The two latter 
ieem not to have been printed. 

SLAt>B, John, was a lieutenapt 

.in the ttnth regiment of marines, 

find lost his life ip the Ramillie^, 
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15th .of February 1 760. Kb Wfott 
a play, acted one night at the Hay<» 
market by himself and his fridiftck* 
It was called 

Love and Duty, T. 8vo. 1756. 

Slaughter, Martin, "^^s an 
actor, and one o( the Lord Admi- 
ral's Servants, at the latter end of 
the l6th century. He wrotei-. 

1. Phocas. T. 1596. 

2, 3. Hercules, P. in two parts. 
1598. 

4. Alexarider dnd Lodotvyke, P^ 
1598; 

5, Pythagoras, P. 1598. . 
None of these plays were print- 

.ed,. or are now perhaps in exists 

Smart, Christopher. ' This 
unfortunate author was born at 
Shipbome, in the county of "Kent, 
his father being steward to Lord 
Vane. He was once the favbnrite 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambrklg6, 
where he received a part of his 
education, took the degree of M. A. 
and became a fellow. At this early 
period of his life he was not more 
remarkable for his learning than 
his humour, of which many ex- 
amples, like the following, are still 
remembered by bis academical ac- 
quaintance. The three bedels of 
the university being men bf un- 
usual bulk> he is said to have cha« 
racterized them in this extempore 
.spondiac, which he afterwards in- 
• troduced into a copy of Tripos 
.verses, printed in his poems : , 

', ** Pinguiii tergetninorum abdomina be- 
dellorum." 

. He lost his fellowship, however, by 
marrying Mr. Newbery the.book-> 
seller's wife's daughter by a former 
husband > yet to this event his suc- 
ceeding miscarriages are not to be 
imputed ; as be had previously quit- 
ted the university on account of 



when that ship was cast away the debts he. had contracted by his es* 



itittvigiu ce 'and attachment to the qphraMs capable of con^feyhfg iBeis 

4iottle. i>f the jmgle of rhyme, and other 

This unlfbrtUDate habit of in- ^peculiarities of rbodem English 

temperance had a fatal effect apoti 't^rsi^catkxf ? 

llto. dt Wis carried to such ex- The performance that exhlWts 

letM, that about the year 17^7 be -the highest flight of his genius. Is 

■J«ras obliged to i>e con^ned in a -one of those copies of Latin Ters^ 

'^xnddhoDse, where he continoed pul^ished annually at Cambridge 

about two y^rs^ and during that under the title c^ a Tr^5. In 

time is said to have coraple^ bis this^ liis personifications of Ma- 

.translatfon of the Psalms, In tJSQ ibesis, Atheia, &c. abound with the 

he had a benefit at Drury Larte most poetical imagery, ddirered in 

llieatre, when Mr. Garrick's farce language that will al>ide the test df 

of The Guardian was acted for the criticism. 

first tinAe. After his release from Smart was engaged with' Rolt in 

•eohfinement, he published ibany more than one literary enterprise, 

-pieces^ and was reduced to the most particularly in Mother Mtdnighfs 

deplorable state of poverty. At ErUerttdnment at the Hayrtidrket 

lebgth, after snfferidg the adcu- theatre. This was first undertaken 

tnuiated miseries of debts, disease, at the expense of the Mr. Newbery 

juid insanity, he was released by already mentioned, and was af^r- 

l^th on the 21st of May 1771* wards carried on with some degree 

' Not long before h is death he wrote x)f success . [See article'RoLT.] 

thus to the -Rev. Dr. Jackson: Oar author's claim to a place in 

"! Being upon the recovery from a this work is derived from 'a dra- 

** fit of illness, dXid having nothing matic piece written by him,, and 

" <o eat, I beg i you to lend me acted at Pembroke College under 

** two or three shillings, which the following title : 

" (God willing) I will return, with 1. The Grateful Fair. C. 1747. 

*' many thanks, in two or ^hree N. P. 

''days." In this mock drama his well- 

' His translation of Pope's Ode on known simile of the Collier, the 
St, Cecilia* s Day has been cele- Brickdustmett, and the Barber, was 
-brated much beyoiid its merit, originally inserted/' The prologue 
Being written without ' regard to to it is printed in the fourth vo« 
conformity of measure, it cann6t lume of The PofeHeal Calendar. 
-be received as the legitimate rfepre- 2. The Judgment of Midas,' M. 
'«entative of a Roman ode 5 neither 4to. 1752. 

are some expressions in it author- 3. Hannah. Orat. 4to. 17^* 
ized by any writer in the same Smith, —, wrote 
language. Sir John Butt. ' F. 12mo. 1799^ 

The success of hi^ version of Smith, Adam, an actor at the 
*Pope*s\£5^ay on CVi/to^m was suit- Richmond theatre, and a singer 
•able to the wildness x>f such an at Bermondsey Spa, ii^as the doer 
undertakitig. Had he chosen TA^ of a piece, called 
Temple of Fame, or Windsor Forest, TTie 'Nohie Fbresters, Iht. 8vo. 
for the experiment, being general I77^» 

subjects, the X^atin language coold Smith, = Charles. A getitle* 
•easily have fhrnished him with cor- man of this namef has published, 
respondent expressions; but where 1. The Count of BurgUTrdy."'!, 
cotM he expect tio usseX m\k fivo. 179s. 
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2. A ^<^y fitRonig, M,E. 8vo. The Captive Princess, N.^P. , 
17PS* A grateful and arnqsing l^t^or 

3. A Trip to Bengal. M. E. frpni Dr. Smftli to Mr. Wjlksls 
8vo. 1802. priofed in Chetwood's fli^tpry qf 

Smith, ,Dk. -. .. Concerning the ^tage, p. 240. This letter, af^ 

this author we shall, transcribe the describing his situation, concluc^ 

account given by Dr. Johnson in thus : '* Capt. Pawlet will hr\s\g 

Jbis life of Savgge : *' Mr. Smith, " jou a few furs, with a mi^ 

*' a gentleman educated at Dublin j '* quantity of ermine, the prodiKit 

^' but being hindered, by an im- '^ of Russia. Were I apttled in 

•'pediment in his pronunciation, '' Greenland,! should do the saipe^ 

*' from engaging in orders, for *' and land you a whale, or a whit^ 

*' which his friends designed him, ''bear. You will receive theaa 

" he left his own country, and '* without any other weight bi;t 

«' came to London in quest of em- " themselves. But who gave nxe 

" ployment, where be found his *' these furs ? this affluence ? this 

"solicitations fruitless, and his " royal mistress ? this happy sittv 

y necessities every day more press- '^ ation ? A man just of your ^gp 

** ing. lu this distress he wrote ^ " and stature. If you . can't .^ckI 

*' tragedy, and offered it to the " him out, ask ray dear and wortti/ 

^' players, by whom it was reject- " friend Sir Harry Wildair^ and 

." ed. Thus were his last hopes '' tell him at the same time th^ 

^'defeated, and he had no other ^' grain was his; and the reaper 

" prospect than that of the most '' with the crop $hall ever be at 

*' deplorable poverty. But Mr. " his command," &c. 

" Wilks thought his perforrpance. Smith, E. appears to have. M^rJt- 

♦' though not perfect, at least ten 

** worthy of some reward, and The Contrast, Qoni. 

*' therefore offered htm a benefit. Smith, E. H. was author pf 

** This favour he improved with so Edwin and Ange&na, Op. ,8Yp. 

" much diligence, that the house .1797- 

" afibrded him a considerable sum. Smith, Edmund, a po^t of 

" with which he.w^ot to Leyden, considerable reputation, was tJtie 



applied himself Tb. the study of only son of Mr. Neale, an emj- 
" physic, and prosecuted his design nent merchant, and was born in 
^' .with so much diligence and sue- the year l658. Some misfortunes 
*f cess, that when Dr. Boerhaave ofhisfather,wbich were soon after 
" was desired by the Czarina to followed by his death, occasioned 
*' recommend proper persons to the son's being left very young in 
'' introduce into Russia the prac- the hands of Mr. Smith, who h^d 
** tice and study of physic. Dr. married his father's sister. ThU 
" Smith was one of those he se- gentleman treated him as if lie 
'' lected. . He had a. considerable . had been his own child, and plaqod 
"pension settled on him at his hicn at Westminster school, under 
" arxival, and was afterwards one .Dr. Busby. After the death of 
"of* the chief physicians at the his generous guardian,. whose nanoe 
'<, Russian court." in gratitude he thought proper to 

The play above. Juentiooed. was assume, he was removed toChrisi* 
caUed ' , church, ii^ Oxford^ and was tkW9, 

.X X 2 
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ty his atiDt^.haDdfloroeljr maintain- his conduct; one was an extreme 
^ till her death. Some time be-^ carelessness in dress^ which singii- 
fore his leaving Chrbtchorcb, he larity procured him the name of 
tras seat ibr by his mother to Wor« Captain Rag. His person was yet 
eester, and acknowledged by her so well formed^ that no neglect 
•8 a legititfiate sou ; which his of this kind could render it dis* 
fiiend Mr. Oldis worth misntions^ agreeable; insomuch that the fair 
to wipe off the aspersions that sex, who observed and admired 
tome had ignorantly cast on his him, used at once to commend and 
birth. He passed through the ex- reprove him, by the name of The 
ercises of the college and university Handsome Sloven. It is acknow* 
%ith unusual applause^ and ac- ledged also, that he was much in- 
quired a great reputation in the clined to intemperance; which 
schools botli for knowledge and sunk him into that sloth, and in« 
skill in disputation. Mr. Smith's dolence which has been the bane 
works are^ot many. His only of many a bright genius. Upon 
tragedy yks acted in 1 709 ; and the whole, he was a good-natured 
was introduced upon the stage at man, a finished scholar, a fine poet, 
« time when the Italian operas so and a discerning critic* 
much engrossed the polite world, Mr. Smith took the degree of 
that sense was altogether sacri- M. A. July 9, 1696, and was ex- 
ficed to sound: and this occasioned pelled the college Dec. 20, 1705. 
Mr. Addison, who did our poet Th^ only play which he finished 
the honour to write the prologue, was< 

to rally therein the vitiated taste Phaedra and HippoHtus* T. 4to. 
•f the public, in preferring the N. D. [1709- ] 
unideai entertainment of an opera He had begun a tragedy on the 
to the genuine sense of a British subject of Lady Jane Gray, and 
poet. This tragedy^ with a poem had gone through several scenes of 
to the memory of Mr. John Phi- it ; but died before it was finish- 
lips, his most intimate firiend, three ed. 

or four odes; and a Latin oration, Smith, Henry, wrote in the 
spoken publicly at Oxford, in reign of Wil^m III. He belong- 
Laudem Thorrne Bodied, were pub- ed to Clifibras Inn, and was au"> 
lished in the year 171P> under the ihor of one play, entitled 
nanoe of his Works, by Mr. Oldis- Thi Princess of Parma, T. 4to. 
worth 5 who prefixed a character I699. 

of the author, from whence this Smith, James, was, author of 
account is taken. Mr. Smith died 7% Co/Zage. Op. F. 8vo. 1796. 
in July 1710, in the forty-second Smith, John, 3 gentleman who 
^yeai* of his age^ at the seat of livedatSuenton, in Yorkshire; and 
' George Docket, Esq. called Hart- wrote one dramatic piece, refused 
ham, in Wiltshire, and was buried by the players^ but printed under 
in the parish-church there. Mr. the title of 
Oldisworch has represented Mr, Cytherea, C. 4to. 1677- 
^mith as a nidn abounding with Jacob has confounded thisYorlc- 
qualities equally good and great ^ shire gentleman with John Smyth^ 
and we have no reason to imputd of Magdalen College, Oxford, au- 
this panegyric, to the partiality of tbor of fVin Her and take Her. 
friendship. fAr, Smith had, ne- Smith^ WsmtwortUj was au- 
Ycxtb(ik0^ |9me lU^ht di^egti iii tbor of 
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TheTkree Brothers, T. 1 C02. N.P. success. This encoaraged him ii 

He was also accustomed to write pursue the same path, and be a^ 

dramatic pieces in conjunction with terwards gave the town ariother 

others, as novel, entitled Peregrine Pickle^ 

Alhcke Gallas, in which he luckily introduced the 

with Thomas Hey wood 5 and the history of thecelebrated Lady Vane, 

initials of his name being the same This episode gave the book a 

as those of William Shakspeare, it great run 3 but it had likewise no 

is thought that some pieces of his inconsiderable merits independent 

were imposed on the public as the of that lady's entertainingnarrative, 

works of that inimitable writer. the materials of which, it is saidji 

Smith, William. This gen- she herself furnished. He likewise 

tleman wrote, in the reign of King wrote four other novels, entitled 

James I. three dramatic pieces, Ferdinand Count Fathom, Sir Laun» 

whose titles are, celot Greaves, Humphry Clinker, and. 

1. Hector of Germanie, Hist. The Adventures of an Atom, vvhich 
Play. 4to. 1615. u*ere judged greatly inferior to the 

2. Fr^em an* s Honour, Play. two farmer. To this gentleman also 

3. St. George for England. This the public was obliged for a new 
was destroyed by Mr. Warburton's translation of Gil Bias, which wa« 
servant. well received. He likewise mad« 

The second of them, we believe, a new translation of Don Quixote, 

never appeared in print, being from the Spanish $ and, in 1752, 

only mentioned in the epistle dedi- be struck into a different brancli 

catoty of the other. of literature, and published a tract 

Coxeter queries, whether this on bathing and Bath waters, 

author is not the William Smith, About this time he obtained a 

rouge dragon pursuivant at arms, degree as doctor of physic. He 

spoken of in The EngUsh Topogra- resided at Chelsea, and had some 

pher, p. 2. practice j but writing was his chief 

Smollett, Tobias, M. D, a pursuit. His History of England 

well-known writer of tlie last cen- met with amazing success; but 

tury, was bom at Dalquhum, a this was chiefly attributed to the 

small village within two miles of uncommon arts of publication 

Cameron, on the banks of the ri- made use of by his bookseller ; 

ver Leven, in Dumbartonshire, in nevertheless, there is considerable 

1720. He was bred to the prac- merit in the Doctor's History, 

tice of physic and surgery, and which, in point of style, is inferior 

was some time on board a ship to none. He also engaged in 9 

of' war as surgeon, in which ca- periodical work, entitled Tlie Cri» 

pacity he served at the siege of tical Review i in which the acri- 

Carthagena. At the end of the mony of his strictures exposed him 

war which was terminated by the to great" inconveniences, pnrticu- 

peace of Aix laChapelle, in 1748, larly a prosecution from Admiral 

having no fluther employment at Kupwles 3 in consequence of which 

sea, he betook himself to his pen | be underwent a heavy fine and • 

and, being happy in a lively go- imprisonment in the King's Bench, 

nius, he soon produced his cele* In the year 1762 he engaged in 

brated novel, entitled Roderick defence of administration, and pub- 

fl(pidomi wh;cl» xpe( wit{i great iished a p^peri^ called Thfi Sr^oMv 
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hot Mng offended at sdme beba- Fbols wilt be meddUng, C. 4to. 

yhoar in bis friends, be relinquisb- l^pi. 

ed tbe employment in disgust. The dedication of this play to* 

At lelngthj bis constitution being the Earl of Danby is signed by 

rtly impaired by a sedentary Cave Underbill, the acior. 
and assiduous application to Wood says, he was the author 

ifudy, he went abroad for his o{ Scarronides', or. Fir gil Travesty y 

l^ealth in t)ie month of June 1763. a mock poem on the second book 

^e wrote an account of his tra- of Virgil's jErteis, in English bur- 

f^ls in a series of letters to some lesqne, Svo. I691. 

friends, which were afterwards , Odes paraphrased and imitated 

published in two volumes. Du- in Miscel'anif Poems and Translu^ 

ring all that time he appears to /iowj, by Oxford Hands, 8vo.lt)S5.- 

h^ve laboured under a constant fit They are from p. 64 to 92. 
of chngrln. He bad just before Smythe, George, was author 

lo6t his only child, a daughter, of 

whom he loved with the tenderest The Generous Aitachment, C. 

affection. After his return to his 8vo. 1706. 

Dative country, he found his health Smyth e, Jam^b Moo|ift, was 
continue to decline; he therefore the spn of Arthur Moore, Esq. one 
went baclt to Italy, and died near of the lords commissioners of trade 
Leghorn^ Oct. 21, 1 77 1. in the reign of Queen Anne ; and 
TPbe plays and poems of Dr. bis mother was the daughter of 
Smollett have been collected and Mr. Smythe, who left this his 
pqblished by T. Evans, in one grandson a handsome estate, upon 
volpme 8vo. which account he obtained an act 
The Doctor had a very agreeable of Parliament to change his name 
vein of poetry; as appeared by from Moore to Smythe ; and, be- 
some little occasional pieces, par- sides this estate at the death of his 
tipularly The Tears of Scotland, grandfather, he had his place of 
He is author of two dramatic paymaster to the band of gentle- 
pi^es,. viz. men pensioners, jointly with his* 
J; The Regidde. T. Svo. I74g. younger brother, Arthur Moore, 
2. The Reprisal; or. The Tars Esq. He was bred at Worcester 
of Old England. C. Svo. 1757- College, Oxford, and wrote one 

There has also been attributed to play, called 

him* ^s a posthumous work. The Rival Modes. C. Svo. 1727. 

The IsratHtes. F. 1785. N. P. He penned several songs and po- 

Smyth, John, wa^ the son of ems; and, in conjunction with the 

John Sroytli, pf Barton, in GloOr Duke of Wharton, began a week- 

cestershire. He was born in the ly paper, called The InqumtoVy^ 

year 1662, ^nd became a servitpr which, however, savoured so much 

of Magdalen College in I679, at of Jacobrtism, that the publisher 

the age of seventeen years. In thought it too dangerous to print, • 

June 1686 hp took the degree of and it dropped of course. He died 

M. A.J at that time he was usher Oct. J8, 1734. This gentleman, 

of thf5 school adjoining ^q Ma^- . having the misfortune to rank with 

4alen College great gat^.. the enemies of JM[r« Pope, was 

He wrote one play, entitled hbmmred with a place in that im- 

f^n Her and take Hcr^'j or. Obi niovtal iatire;* TAe Drniciad^ ixr 
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which be ti damned to ei^erlasHog 
fame. He is particularlj pointed 
at there as a notorious plagiary, 
instanced in a remarkable, story, 
for which the reader i| referred ta 
the^ notes to the second book, of 
The Dundad, in that part which 
celebrates the foot* race of the 
booksellers. Bat here, as in the 
case' of Charles Johnson, the sa- 
tirist has ridiculed Mr. Smythe*s 
bodily size, &€• 

— ; *• gentle Dulness ever loves a 

joke: 
'*'4.poci's form she plac'd before their 

eyes, 
'* (And bade the nimblest racer seize the 

prize] ; 
« No iqeagre muse-rid mope, adust and 

tbia, 
^< In a dim night-gown of his own.lpose 

skin; 
** But such a bulk as no twelve bards 

could raise, 
*' Twelve starveling bs^rds of these de- 
generate days. 
<* With pert flat eyes she windowM well 
• » : his head," &c 
■•' . • 

In a satire, soon after published by 

Osborne at Gray's Inn, the follow- 
ing four line^ seem intended as a 
reprisal on the above : 

•* Why should one saJ, unpUailng form 

degrade 
** Another Nature has unkindly made ? 
<* Can Moore his large, unhandsome 

shape reduce ? 
•* This can't be satire, but low mean 

abuse." 

Skblling, TnoMAs, A.M. fel- 
low of St. John's College, Oxford, 
was author of a Latin play, called 

Pharamus, T. 12mo. l65l. 

SoMERviLE, William. This 
gentlenaan w^s descended from a 
i^ery ancient family in the county 
of Warwick. His ancestors bad 
lax^e possessions at Kingston, in 
Worcestershire, so early as the 
reign of Edward I. He was the 
^n of ^otevt^morvile^ of Ed&ton^ 



in Warwickshire, and, ashesaji 
hin^self, was born near Avon's 
baiUsLs. He was. bred at Win* 
Chester school^ but It does, not ap^ 
pear that he was of any university^ 
Dr. Johnson says, he never heara 
of him but as of a poet, a country 
gentleman, and a useful justice of 
the peace. 

The following account, copied 
from the letters of his friend 
Shenstone, will be read with paih 
by those whom bis poems have 
delighted. 

'^ Our old friend Somervile Is 
'* dead ! I did not imagine J could 
'* have been so sorry as I find my- 
'' self on this occasion. Sublatum 
" euarimus. I can now excuse all 
'' nis foibles ; impute them to :ige, 
** and to distress of circumstances : 
*' the last of these considerations 
^* wrings my very soul to think 
*' on. For a man of high spirit^ 
'* conscious of having (at least in 
** one production)general]y pleased 
'* the world, to be plagued and 
** threatened by wretches that are 
** low in every sense, to be forced 
'* to drink himself into pains of 
'* the body, in order to get rid of 
" the pains of the mind, is a ml* 
" sery." 

He died July U, 1/43- 

From Lady Lux borough's IM" 
iers, p. 211, we find that Mr. So- 
mervile translated from Voltaire the 
following play, which was then in 
MS. in her hands, viz. 

Abdra, 

SoMBfSR, Henbt. Of this geo* 
tleman we know nothing further 
than that he wrote one dramatic 
piece, entitled 

Orpheus mid Euridiee. Pant* 
£nt. 4to. 1740. 

SoTHBBT, WiLLiAif. This gen- 
tleman, a fellow of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies, is author of 
a voluAie of poeoos^ of ponsidef« 
XX4 
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able merits coosisting of a Tour wards commaadedb^r the Dutedf 

throngh Parts of Wales^ SounetA, Berwick 5 and be bad tbree com* 

Odes^ &c. wbicb was first printed miMiofu, viz. ensign, lieutenant, 

atfiatb, 1790 9 and elegantly re- andcaptain^under King James; in 

printed in London, about four tbat rqgiment. During tbe reign 

3rearB afteni^'ards. He bas also of tbis Prince, in tbe year before 

"Written and translated four drama-^ tbe Revolution, he wrote a tragedy, 

tic pieces, viz. called The Spartan Dame. This 

1. Siege of Cuxco, T. dvo. play was inimitably acted in. 17 tp* 

laOO. Mr. Bootb, Mr. WUks, Mr. Cib- 

% Julian and Agnes, T. 8vo. ber, Mr. Milbi, sen. Mrs. Oldfield, 

1801. and Mrs. Porter, all performed in 

3. Oberon^ Masque. 8vo. 1802. it, in their height of reputation, 

4. Orestes, T. 4to, and 8vo. and tbe full vigour of their powers. 

1802. Mr. Southern acknowledged^ tbat 
SouTHBRN, Thomas. This he received from the bookseller, 

isminent poet was born in Dublin, as a price for this play, 150/. 

in the year 166O, and received which at that time was very ex- 

•bis education at the university traordinary. He was the first 

there. In the eighteenth year of who raised the advantage of play<* 

.bis age he quitted Ireland $ and, as writing to a second and third 

bb intention was to pursue a lu- night. Southern was ipdustrious 

crative profession^ he entered him- to draw all imaginable profits 

jelf of tbe Middle Temple 4 but from his poetical labours. Dry- 

tbe natural vivacity of his mind den once tooH occasion to ask bim^ 

overcoming all considerations of how much he got by one of his 

advantage, he quitted that state of pla^s? to which he answered, that I 

life, and entered into the more he w^s really ashamed to infpnn } 

agreeable service of the Muses, him. But Mr. Dryden being a 

The lirst dramatic performance of little importunate to know, he 

Mr. Southern was his Persian plainly told him, that by bis last 

Prince, or. Loyal Brother, acted play be cleared seven hundred 

in the year 1682. This play was' pounds: which appeared astonish- 

introduced at a time when the ing to Dryden, as he himself had 

Tpry interest was triumphant in never been able to acquire mors 

England, and the character of the than one hundred by bis most 

Loyal Brother was intended to successful pieces. Tbe secret is, 

compliment James Duke of York, Southern was not beneath the 

who afterwards rewarded the poet, drudgery of solicitation, and .of- 

His next play was a comedy, ten sold his tickets at a very high 

called The Disappointment, or, price, by making applications to 

The Motfier in fashion, performed persons of distinction ; which, per-i^ 

in tl)e year 1664. haps, Dryden thought was much 

After the accession of King beneath the dignity of a poet^ 

James II. to the throne, when the Our author continned* firom time 

Duke of Monmouth made an un- to time, to entertain the public 

fortunate attempt upon his uncle's with his dramatic pieces, thf^ 

crown, Mr. Southern went into greater part of which Q^et with the 

the army, in the regiment of foot success they deserved, 

raised by tbe Lord Ferrers, after- . Of our author's comedies^ aope 
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•re in pofssesston of tbe stage, nor , 
|>erhap8 deserve to be so; £6r in 
tlial province be is leas excellent 
tlian in tragedy. The most tinish- 
€d, and the most pathetic of his 
plays, in tbe o{)inioii of th« critics, 
is his Oroanokio, His Faial Mar- 
riage, or. Innocent Aduliery, how- 
iever» met with deserved success ; the 
affecting incidents, and interesting 
iale in the tragic part, sufHciently 
compensate for the' low, trifling, 
comic intrusions. Mr. Southern 
died May 26, 1746, in the 86th 
year of his age ; the latter part of 
which he spent in a peaceful se- 
renity, having, by his commis- 
sion as a soldier, and the profits 
of his dramatic works, acquired a 
handsome fortune $ and, being an 
exact economist, he improved 
what fortune he gained, to the 
best advantage: he enjoyed the 
longest life of all our poets, and 
died the richest of them, a very 
few excepted. 

His dramatic pieces are, 
I . The Loyal Brother. T. 41 o. 
1682. 
' 2. The Disappointment. C. 4to. 

3. Sir Antony Love; or. The 
Jtamhling Lady, C. 4to. I69I* 

4. Tfie IVives' Excuse j dr, Cac- 
holds make themselves, C. 4to. 
1692. 

5. The Maid* s last Prayer 'y or, 
Any Thing rather than fail, C. 4to. 
1693. 

6. The Fatal Marriage i or, Tlie 
Iff nocent Adultery. T. 4to. 1694. 

y^'; f. Oroonoko. T. 4to. I696. 
g. file Fate of Capua. T. 4to. 

i;oo. 

g. The Spartan Dame, T. 8vo. 

J7J9. 

10. Mpneyrihe Mistr^s. Play. 

&Y0, 1726. 

Gildon/ in his continuation of 
\Ang\^l^ (08yi| Mr. Oldy^ ip jils 
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MS. additions to that book), iii- 
forma us, that our author was 
tlie son of George Southern, of 
Stratford upon Avon, in Warwick- 
shire ; and that he became a ser^? 
vitor of Pembroke Hail, Oxford, 
in the year 1680, aged seventeen, 
or more, according to Wood. Mr. 
Oldys adds, that be remembered 
Mr. Southern '* a grave and vo- 
*• nerable old gentleman. He lived 
" near Coveni Garden, and used 
often to frequent the evening 
prayers there, always neat and 
decently dressed, commonly ia 
*' black, with his silver sword and 
*' silver locks ; but latterly it seemi 
** he resided at Westminster." The 
late excellent poet Mr. Gray, in a 
letter to Mr. Walpole, date^ from 
Burnham, in Buckingharoshhe, 
September 1737, has also the fol- 
lowing observation concernii^ our 
author: " We have old Mr* 
" Southern at a gentleman^s house 
*' a little way off, who often comes 
'* to se^ uii ; he is npw seventy- 
** seven years old, and has almost 
*^ wholly lost his memory j but is 
'< as agreeable an old roan as can 
^' be, at least I persuade myself 
** so when J look at him, and 
" think of IsaleUa and Oroonoko** 
Mr. Mason adds, in a note on this 
passage, ^to. edition, p. 25, that 
** Mr. Gray always thought highly 
'^ of his pathetic powers, at the 
'* same time that he blamed hit 
'' ill taste for mixing them so in- 
*' judiciously with farce, in order 
" to produce that monstrous spe- 
*' cies of composition, called tragi- 
*' comedy.*' Mr. Southern, how- 
ever, in the latter part of his life, 
was sensible of the impropriety of 
blending tragedy and comedy, and 
used to declare to Lord Corke hia 
regret at complying with the li* 
pentipus taste of the times. 
Hil dr^ati^ writings, v^erc for 
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the flint time completely published trad«; (See notices of pobHcatioiM 

bf T. EvtaiA, in 3 vols. 12mo. by him respecting the slaiwrtrade^ 

Spatbman^ Thomas. This in The Monthly Beview, vol Aitxit. 

gentleman was rector of Wilton^ in p. fO, and vol. Ixxxi. p. 277.) He 

Northamptonshire^ and author of for several years held a principai 

6ne drama, called situation in the Scarborough ther 

The School Boys Mask, designed atre, which he resigned whea 

Jdr the Diversion of Youth, and Mr. Kemble obtained the manage-' 

iheiir Excitement to Learning. 8vo. meut, and has since had the ai* 

I74GI. rection of a small company, whoso 

SpeefdjJohNj son of John Speed circait is in the north of York<^ 

thechronologer, was born inLon- shire> anid some of the adjoining 

ddny and elected scholar of St. counties. He is author of one 

Jbhn'sCoUege, Oxford, from Mer- dramatic piece, vi?. 

chant Taylors* scbooU in I6l2, at The Fishermen. C. O. 178& 

the ageof seventeen . Heafterwards N. P. 

Iiecame fellow of that college, and Stanlby, Edward^ B. A. yrta 

took his degrees of M. A. and B. author of 

«0d D. M. In this last faculty he Elmira. Dr. Poem. 8vo. 179O. 

tiMame eminent among the acade^ Stanley, Tbomas, was the 

jnidans, but was snatched away son of Sir Thomas Stanley, Knight,. 

at an early age. He died in May and was bom at Comberlow, in the 

li§4D, and was buried in the cha- parish of Clothall, in Hertford*- 

ftH <^ St. John's College. He is shire. After an education in gram- 

1^ author of « mar-learning in his father's own 

Stonehenge. Past. 1(536. N. P. house by the ingenious Mr. Edward 

This* was acted before Dr. Fairfax, the translator of Tasso, he 

Richard Baylie, the president, and was admitted a gentleman-com- 

'feilows of the college, in their moner of Pembroke Hall, in Cam- 

common refectory, bridge, at the age of thirteen years, 

dpEifCER, William Robert, and became an early proficient in 

Mblished, in 179^* in a very splen- all kinds of polite literature. In 

aid folio volume, with designs by l640 he was incorporated M. A. 

Xady Diana Beauclerc, a transla- at Oxford, having taken before 

tion of Leonora, a tale, from the that degree at Cambridge. He ' 

Oerman* of Biirger. He -is also then travelled into foreign coun* 

'Mfthor of tries, and on his. return livedo 

Orania. C. 8vo. 1802. * during part of the civil wars, in 

Sl*BHCEE, Edmund, the younger the Middle Temple, where he be- 

(probably a fictitious name), has came acquainted with Sir Edward 

•written Sherburne. He died the 12th of 

The Ugly Club. Dr. Caric. 8vo. April 167S, at his lodgings in 

179^* Sufibtk Sireet, and was buried at 

SauiRE, John, was author of St. Martin's in the Fields. He 

An Pageant of 1&20. See Vol. I II. translated 

p. 1 ] 8. The Clouds,' C. from the Greek 

Stanfibld, Jambs Field, is a of Aristophftnes, folio, 1656.- 

«atke of Ireland. In the early IVinted ki his History ofPhilo^ 

part of his life he appears to have sophy. 

h^em a mariner in the Afrkan S7A?yt.T0K^ Sir Robbbv^ wmi 
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the third fon of Richard Sta|)yl- 
ton, Esq. of Carleton, in York- 
shire, and was educated a Roman 
Catholic, in the college of the 
English Benedictines, at Dooay ; 
but, being born with a poetical 
turn, and too volatile to be con- 
fined within the walls of a cloi- 
ster^ he threw off the restraint of 
his education^ quitted a recluse 
Hfe, came over to England, and 
turned Protestant. Sir Robert 
having good interest, the change 
of his religion having prepared 
the way to preferment, he was 
made gentleman-usher of the privy* 
chamber to the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles II. We find 
him constantly adhering to the 
interest of his Royal Master ; for 
when His Majesty was driven out 
of London, by the threatenings 
and tumults of the discontented, 
he followed him, and, in l642, 
he received the honour of knight- 
hood. After the battle of Edge- 
hill, when His Majesty was obliged 
to retire to Oxford, our author 
then attended him, and was creat- 
ed doctor of the civil laws. When 
the royal cause declined, Stapyl- 
ton thought proper to retire and 
^pply himself to study; and, as 
he was not among the niost con- 
spicuous of the royalists, he was' 
6u(Fered to enjoy his solitude un- 
molested. At the Restoration he- 
was again promoted in the ser- 
vice of Charles II. and held a 
place in that monarch's esteemr 
till his death. Langbaine says, 
tl^t his writings have made him 
not only known, but admired, 
throughout all England; and while 
Musseus and Juvenal are in esteem 
with' the learned. Sir Robert** 
i^me will still survive; the trans- 
lation of these twp authors having 
placed his name in the temple 
df imoQortality, As to MTSsaeufi* 
he had so great 9 value for htmj, 



that, after he had translated him, 
he reduced the story into a drsN* 
matic poem. 

He died the 10th of July iddQ, 
and was buried at St. Peter's, 
Westminster. He is the author 
of, 

1. The Slighted Maid. C. 4to* 
1663. 

2. The Step-mother. T. C; 4toi 
1664. 

3. Hero and Leander. T. 4toi 
1660. 

In the book of the Stationers^ 
Company, the 29th of November 
1653, is entered, as the produc-* 
tion of this author, a play, called^ 

4. The Royal Choice. N. P. 
Starke, Mariana. This lady; 

whose father was sometime gover- 
nor of Fort St. David, in the East 
Indies, is the writer of tliree dra« 
matic pieces, viz. 

1. The British Orphan. T. 1790L 
N. P. 

2. The Widmv of MalalaT. T. 
8vo. 1791. 

3. The Tournament. T. Svo; 
ISOO. 

Stayley, George. This au,** 
thor condescended to be his own 
biographer, in The Life and Opi^ 
nions of an Jctor, 2 vols, printed 
in Dublin, 1762. He was born . 
at Burton upon Trent, the 1st of 
March 1727, of parents in mode- 
rate circumstances. In 17ir2 he 
went to Dublin, and commenced 
actor. His success in this profes- 
sion seems to have been such as 
not to render him an object of 
envy. He early got embroiled 
with his managers, and employed 
his pen to gratify his resentment 
against some or other of them. 
He wrote, 

1, The Court of Nassau. C. 
Svo. 1753. 

2. The Bxoal Theaires I or; A 
Plmfhouse to he Le^ Fafce* tioaif^ 
and 8yo. 17 59, 
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He died sonietime before the of the goldiery, and protured him 

year 17SO. leaving a widow and an enslgn^s commission in the 

fcveral children^ in very distressed guards. In the mean tirne^ as be 

circorastances. had made choice of a proilsssion 

Steslb^ Archibald^ was an- which set him free from all the 

thor of ordinary restraints on youth, he 

The Shepherd's JVedding. Past, spared not to indulge his inclina- 

Com. Printed in Scotland, 1789. tions in ti)e wildest excesses. Yet 

Steele, Sir Richard, was his gaieties and revels did not pass 

Imrn about the year 1 676, inlreland, witbont some cool hours of reflec* 

in which kingdom one branch <^ tion, and in the!(e it was that be 

the family was possessed of a con- drew np his little treatise, entitled 

•iderable estate in the. county of TA^ C7/im^ian ifero, with a design, 

Wexford. His father, a counsellor if we may believe himself, to be a 

at law in Dublin, was private se- check npon his passions. For this 

cretary to James Duke c^Ormond, use and purpose it had lam some 

but lie was of £nglish extraction ; time by him, when he printed it 

and his son, while very young, in 1701, with a dedication to Lord 

being carried to London, he put Cutts, who had not only appointed 

him to school at the Charterhouse, him his private secretary, but pro« 

whence he was removed to Merton cured for him a company in Lord 

College, in Oxford, where be was Lucas's regiment of fusileers. The 

admitted a post-master in I692. whole plan and tenour of our au- 

His inclination and genius being thor's book was such a ilat cbntra- 

turncd to polite literature, he com- diction to the general course of his 

menced author during his residence life, that it became a subject of 

in the university, and actually much mirth and raillery : but these 

finished a comedy j which, how- shafts had no effect 5 he persevered 

ever, he thought fit to suppress, invariably in the same contradic- 

as unworthy of his genius. Mr. tion, and, though he had no power 

Steele was welV beloved and re- to change his heart, yet his pen 

spected by the whole society, and was never prostituted to his follies, 
had a good interest with tliem after. Under the influence of that good 

he left the university, which he seQse, he wrote his first play, which 

did without taking any degree, in procured him the regard of King 

the full resolution to enter into William, who resolved to give him 

the army. This step was highly some essential marks of his favour; 

displeasing to his friends ; but the and though, upon that prince's 

ardour of his passion for a military death, his hopes were disappointed, 

tife rendered him deaf to any other yet, in the beginning of Queen 

proposal. Not being able to pro- Anne*s reig^n, he was appointed to 

care a better station, he entered as the profitable place of Gazetteer, 

a private, gentleman in the horse- He owed this post to thefriendshi|> 

guards, notwithstanding he there- of Lord Hitli&x and the Earl of 

by lost the succession to his Irish Sunderland, to whom he had been 

estate. However, as he had a flow recommended by his schoolfellow 

of good-nature, a generous open- Mr. Addison. That gentleman also 

ness and frankness of spirit, and lent him an helping hand in pro- 

B sparkling vivacity of wit, — these moting the comedy, called 7%ff 

ijualities rendered l^im tl^e delight Tfnder Husband, which was ?fct^ 
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in 1704, with great success. But care to prevent ar forcible dtsmrs« 
his iiext play. The LyUtg Ijover, gion from his post in the stamp* 
i'ound a t^ery different fate. Upon office, by a timely resignation of it 
this rebuff from the stage, he turn- to the Earl of Oxford 5 and, at xb^ 
ed the same humorous current into same time, gave up a pension* 
another channel ; and, early in which had been, till this tinie, 
the year 1 709, Ite began to publish paid him by the Queen, as a servant 
3'Ae 7 c«i/^ 5 whicii admirable paper to the late Prince George of Den- 
was undertt^ken in concert with Dr. mark. I'his done, he wrote thft 
Swift. His reputation was per- famous Guardian, upon the demo« 
feet ly established by this work ; and, lition of Dunkirk, which was pub- 
during the course of it, he was lished August 7> ^7^^i and the 
n^ade a commissioner of the stamp- Parliament being dissolved the next 
duties^ in 171O. Upon the change day, the Guardian was soon fc^ 
of the ministry the same year, he lowed by several other warm polt- 
«ided with the Duke of Maribo- tical tracts against the administra- 
rough, who had several years en- tion. Upon the meetiug of die 
tertained a friendship for him; new Parliament, Mr. Steele having 
and, upon his Grace*s dismission been returned a member for the 
from all employments, in 1711> borough of Stockbridge, in Hamp- 
Mr. Steele addressed a letter of sliire, took his seat accordingly in 
thanks to him for the services done the House of Commons, but was 
to his country. However, as our expelled thence in a few days 
author still continued to hold his after, for writing several seditious 
place in the stamp-office under the and scandalous libels, as he had 
new administration, he forbore en- been indeed forewarned by the ao- 
tering with bis pen upon political thor of a periodical paper, called 
subjects, fiut, adhering more close- The Examiner, Presently after hi» 
ly to Mr. Addison, he dropt The expulsion, he published proposals 
Tatler} and afterwards, by the as- for writing the History of the Diike 
fiistance chiefly of that steady friend, of Marlborough. At the same 
be carried on the same plan, under time he also wrote The Spinster ^ 
the i\i\e of The Spectator, The sue- and set up a paper, called T/dr 
cess of this paper was equal to that Reader, He also continued pub- 
gf the former, which encouraged lishing several other things in the 
him, before the close of it, to pro- same spirit, until the death of the. 
ceed upon the same design in the Clueen. Immediately after which, 
•character of The Guardian. This as a reward for these services, be 
was opened in the beginning of vvas taken into favour by her suc- 
the year 1713, and was laid down cesser to the throne, K. George I. 
in October the same year, fiut, and appointed surveyor to ih^ 
in the course of it, his thoughts royal stables of Hampton Coart^ 
took a stronger turn to politics; and put into the commission of tbo^^ 
he engaged with great warmth peace for the county of Middlesex j 
against the ministry, and, being and, having procured a license A>r 
determined to prosecute his views chief manager of the royal comr 
that way, by procuring a seat tn pany of comedians, he easily ob- 
the House.bf Commons, heimme- tained it to be changed the same 
dialx^y removed all obstacles there-' year, 1714, into a patent from His 
to. For that ptirpose, he took Majestv, appo'mting him gov^raoc 
2 
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fif the said company duriag his Master e6fectuaUy baraed against 

life ; and to his e&ecutors, adoai- bini by his powerful adversary, he 

^istrators, or assigns, for the space had recourse to the method of ap- 

.of three .years afterwards. He was plyiug to the public, in hopes that 

also chosen one of the representa- his complaints would reach the ear 

tives for Borough bridge, in York- of his Sovereign, though in an in- 

j»hire, in the Srst Parliament of direct course, by that canal. In 

ihat King, who conferred the ho- this spirit he formed the plan of a 

jiour of knighthood upon him, .periodical paper, to be published 

^pril 2S, 17^^ 3 ai^^d, in August twice a week, under ihe title of 

following, he received five hun- The Theatre \ the first number of 

dred pounds from Sir Robert Wal- which came out on the 2d of Jan. 

;pole, for special services. Thus l/jp-iO. In the meantime, the 

.Bighly encouraged, he. triumphed misfortune of being out of favour 

.over his opponents in. several -at .court, like other misfortunes, 

.pamphlets, wriuen in this and the drew after it a train of more. 

.following year. In 1 7 17 i'© was .During the course of this paper, in 

appointedone of the commissioners which he had assumed the feigned 

ifor inquiring into the estates for- .name of Sir John Edgar, he was 

.ieited by the late rebellion in Scot- . outrageously attacked by Mr..Den- 

.land. This carried him into that nis, the noted critic, in a very 

•part ofthe united kingdom, where, abusive pamphlet, entitled The 

.how unwelcome a guest soever he . Character and Conduct of Sir John 

^might be to the generality^ yet he .Edgar, To this insult our author 

.'received from several of the nobi- made a proper reply in The Theatre, 

.lity and gentry the most distin- While he was struggling, with 

:gui.shing marks of respect. In . all his might, to save himself from 

;1718 he buried his second wife, ruin, he found time to turn his- 

:Who had brought him a handsome pen against the mischievous South 

'fortune, and a good estate .in Sea scheme, which had nearly 

Wales J but neither that, nor the brought the nation to ruin, i/i 

ample additions lately made to his 172O ; and the next year he was 

• income, were sufficient to answer restored to his office and authority 

.his demands. The thoughtless vi- in the playhouse in Drury Lane. 

•vacity of his spirit often reduced Of this it was not long before he 

him to little shifts of wit for its made an additional advantage, by 

. support ; and the project of The bringing his celebrated comedy, 

„Fish Pool this year owed its birth called. TAe Conscious Lovers, upon 

-chie6y to the projector's necessities, that stage, where it was acted with 

The following year he opposed prodigious success; so that the 

ithe remarkable peerage bill in the receipt there must have been very 

.House of Commons, and, during considerable, besides the profits 

the course of this opposition to the accruing by the sale of the copy, 

court, his license for acting plays . and a purse of five hundred pounds 

;was revoked, and his patent ren- given to him by the King, to whom 

-dered ineffectual, at the instance he dedicated it. Yet, notwith- 

of the lord chamberlain. He did standing these, ample, recruits, 

this utmost to prevent so great a about the year following, being 

.loss, and, finding every direct reduced to the utmost extremity, 

.avenue of approadi to iH$ Boyal he sold his sha^e in the play- 
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•house, and soon after commenced then one of the Welsh judges, 

a lawsuit with the managers, afterwards Baron Trevor, of Brom- 

which, in 1726, was determined to bam. Sir Richard was a man of 

'his disadviintage. During these undissemhled and extensive bene* 

misfortunes of Sir Richard, there vofence, a friend to the friendless^ 

'Was once an execution in his 'and, as far as his circumstances 

house. Being, however, under the would permit, the father of every 

necessity of receiving company a orphan. His works are chaste and 

few days afterwards, he prevailed manly. He was a stranger to the 

on the bailiffs to put on liveries, *most distant appearance of envy or 

and to pass for his servants. The malevolence 5 never jealous of any 

farce succeeded but for a short man's growing reputation, and so 

time J for the knight enforcing far from arrogating any praise to 

his orders to one of them in a man- himself from his conjunction with 

ner which this vermin of the law Mr. Addison, that he was the first 

thought too authoritative, the in- who desired hirti to distinguish his 

Solent rascal threw off the mask, papers. His greatest error was 

and discovered his real occupation, want of economy. However, he 

'Soon after. Sir Richard retired to was certainly the most agreeable, 

a small house on Haverstock Hill, and (if we may be allowed the 

in the road to Hampstead. Part expression) the most innocent rake, 

of this building remains, and is that ever trod the rounds of in* 

now a cottage. Here Mr. Pope dulgence. 

and other members of the Kit-cat The dramatic works of Sir 

Club (which during summer was Richard Steele are the followiqg ; 

held at the Upper Flask on-Hamp- 1 . The Funeral; or. Grief A^hr 

stead Heath) used to call on him. Mode, C. 4to. 1702. 

-«ud take him in their carriages to 2. The Tender Husband; or,'T%e 

-the place of rendezvous. Having Accomplished Fools. C, 4to, 17G3» 

now, therefore, for the last time, 3. The 'Lying Lover; pr. The 

brotight his fortune, by the most Ladies' Friendship, C. 4to. 1704* 
heedless profusion, into a despe-\r 4. The Conscious Lovers, C. 

rate condition, he was rendered 6vo. 1721. 

altogether incapable of retrieving 5. The G&ntleman, C. 

•the loss, by being seized with a 6. The School of Action, C. 

^paralytic disorder, which .greatly ' The two last were left unfinisb- 

impaired his understanding. In edinMS. ; but having fallen ipto 

*these unhappy circumstances, he the hands of John Nichols, Esq. 

- retired to his seat at Langunnor, F. A. S. have been, by that gentle- 

; near Carmarthen, in Wales; where man, printed in a pew edition of 

lie paid the last debt to nature, on Steele's Epistolary Correspondence, 

the 2l8t of September 1729, and 2 vols. 8vo. I8O9. 

.was 'privately interred, according Stephens, John, lived in the 

to his own desire, in the church of reign of James I. was a meniber of 

^Carmarthen . the honourablie society of Lincoln's 

Of three children which Sir Inn, and author of one dramatic 

^Richard had by his: second wife, piece, entitled 

-filiBabeth, being the only one then Cynthia's Revenge, Trag. 4ta 

: £vjdg> was married youngy in 1731, :l'6l3. 

to the Honourable John Trevor, Sterling, J. was the intimate 
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finend of Mr. Concanen^ aWeady 
mentioned^ and born in the same 
country. They appear to have 
Ybited England together; and in 
order to improve their fortunes, 
they agreed to write for and 
against the ministry ; and that the 
side each of them was to take> 
should be determined by tossing 
up a piece of money. It fell to 
our author's lot to oppose the 
ministry, but he was not equally 
successful wiih his friend. He 
afterwards went into orders, and 
l>ecame a clergyman in Maryland. 
He wrote two plays, called, 

J. The Rival Generals. T, 8vo. 
1722. 
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** Wild tbrough the world of viccv-^ 

licentious race ! 
•* 1 've started foily, and cnjoy'd ttt9 

cha«c t 
" Pleas'd with each passion, I puisu'tf 

their aim, 
<* Cheer'd the gay pack, and giasp'd thM 

guihy game; 
*< ReveI'd regardless, Icap'd reflection 

o'er, 
« Till youth, till health, faroe^ fortune, 

are no m«*re. 
<* Too late 1 feci the heart-corroding 

pain 
'* Of sharp remembrance and severe di^ 

dain : 
" Each painted pleasure ita aTcnger 

breeds, 
** Sorrow's sad train to Riot's troop suc« 

cecds; > 

Slow-wasting sickness steals on swift 

debaoch ; 



<c 



2. The Parricide. Trag. 8vo. « Contempt on pride, pale want on 

] 7^^* waste approach." 

Stevens,GeorgeAlexander, Thispoem was written during* 

was born m London, somewhere £t ^f illness, and probably made 



l?"fe'''^"A^ ^^. ^.^^.?M'^""y. ° l»n- The year following he came 

to London, and obtained an en« 
gagement at Covent Garden The*' 
atre; where he acted without 
any applause, to which indeed bis 
performances on the stage were in 
no respect entitled. In 1754 be 
published a poem, called The Birth 
Day of Folly, in imitation of The 
Dunaad', but proceeded in the. 
design no further than the first 
book. In Januar}' 1755 the the- 
atre in the Haymarket was opened 
with an entertainment ridiculing 
Macklin*s British Inquisition, and 
called The Female Inquisition i By 
a Lady. It was supposed to be 



iis birth has cast a veil over the 
early part of his life. Whether 
dissipation, proJigality, want, idle- 
ness, proEigacy, or inclination, 
led hlai to employ his talents in 
public, we are unable to deter- 
mine 5 but the first noiice we meet 
with concerning him, is as a strol- 
ling player, in one of the proviti- 
cial companies, whose chief head- 
quarters were at Lincoln, where 
he performed some time. His 
own account of himself, extracted 
from a poem> called Religion, or, 
the Libertine Repentant, 8vo. 175 1, 
affords us reason to suppose that 
the tenour of his life had not been 



, . ^ •, 1 ^L 1 .- written by our author, who dell- 

mueh mfluenced by the rules of vercd a pr\)emium and pewration , 

piety of virtue; for thus he de- but, though aided by thrassistanco 

•crlbes himself: ^f ^-^ j3^„^ Wilkinson's ex- 

"By chance condemnM to wander from ^^^^'^^^ '>" the wire, it ended 

my binh, Without any advantage to the ad- 

«* An erring culc o*er (he lace of earth 3 venturers^ after being four tunes 
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tepeafed. At this period Mr. Ste- to amass and remit home several 
vens was celebrated at several con- large sums of money ; by which 
vivial societies then in being, of lie secured himself in affluetfc* 
vhicb there was a great number ; during the rest of his life. After 
as, the Choice Spirits, High Bor- tlie Lecture on Heads had ap« 
Jace, Comus*8 Court, 3cc. and parently been repeated often 
wrote many of the songs for which enough to lose some of its efiect> 
he has since been applauded. His he composed another entertain- 
^nauces were generally at a low ment of the like kind, called The 
ebb, and his person in durance. Supplement, being a new Lecture 
He experienced the extremes of upon Heads, Portraits, and Wholie 
mirth and jollity, as well as want Lengths. It began in Febmary 
and dependance^ and led a life, if 1766; but, notwithstanding tb^ 
unstained by crimes, yet despicable Lecturer's acknowledged reputE'- 
for its meanness and irregularity, tion, it was coldly received, aiHl 
He usually wfote pieces of humour ended with six nights performance* 
for Sbuter to deliver at his benefit. It was tried again the next yearj» 
In 1760 he published a novel, in but with little more success, being 
2 vols, called The History of Tom repeated only seven nights. la 
Fool', and, in 1761, began a pe- 177'^» owing to a pirated edition 
riodical publication, entitled The of his songs being published at 
Beauties of the Magazines, In Whitehaven, he printed a genuine 
1763 he gave the public some en- collection of them at Oxford, in 
tertainment at the expense of his octavo. In 1773 appeared Tht 
friend Shuter and Nancy Dawson, Trip to Portsmouth, q comic sketchy 
in The Dramatic History of Master act^d at the Haymarket, consist* 
Edward, Mrs. Ann, Mrs. Lltund- ing of a few detached scenes, be- 
dwhydd, and others, the Extraor- gun and finished in five days. He 
dinaries of these Times, 12mo. — performed in this piece for the last 
For Shuter he composed the first time himself, and afterwards re- 
sketch of his Lecture on Heads, peated his Lecture On Heads both 
>vhich is said to have owed its in London and several other places^ 
origin to his meeting, in one of when, at length, finding his facu- 
his strolling excursions, with a ties become impaired, he sold the 
country mechanic who described property in his work to Mr. Lee 
the members of the corporation Lewes, a comedian of some emi- 
"with great force ofhumour. W he- nence, who endeavoured, but 
ther the humour of the piece was without success, to catch the spirit 
not congenial with that of Shuter, of the original author. The Lec- 
pr whether he was inadequate to ture on Heads will probably nev^jf 
the task, it is certain it was at again meet with the favour it for- 
first scarcely noticed. Luckily merly obtained. It was the mis- 
for the author, he was prompted fortune of Stevens that his mind 
to enlarge his plan 5 and, having and body did not keep pace with 
furnished himself with a complete each other in their decay. He 
apparatus, he went into the coun- sunk by degrees into a state of all 
try, and repeated his Lecture with others the most distressing to those 
so much success, at various places who have any connexions, either 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and of friendship or consanguinity, 
America, that he was soon enabled with a person so unhappily c\)>. 
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paoMk$fUB0i. He rettisfd his bo* '^ left y save what my wife 9am 
JB}y fiicolties after bis miod bad '' spare me ont of bers. 

** Deatntd, io my utmost nted, 
*' By thofc my foitnec bounty fied/' 

'' With ao economy, which till 
" now I was a stranger to, I have 
'' xQade shift hitherto to victoai 
" my little garrison ; bat then il 
** has been with the aid of good 
** friends and allies— -my <^the8» 
** This wee)(*s eating finishes mf 



^k. ijtjl powem, iMsd exhibited a 

g&^erable spectacle of idiotism and 
^lity. At lengthy after several 
wirs remaiaing in this condition, 
pm died at Paidock, in Hertford- 
ihirei September 6th, 1784. His 
claiip to a placp in this work is on 
fccount of the following pieces : 

1. Distress upon Jhsirfss-, or, 
'iVagedy in true Tasie^ Burlesque *^ last waistcoat } and next I mast 



^g. 8vo. 1752, 

X Hearts of Oah Int. 1762. 
,3. the French Fkggedi or, The 
Irtish StulgTs in Avierica. F. 8vo, 
1707 • This i^ generally ascribed 
iphim. 

4. The Court qfJl^ander.Bml. 

g. svo. 1770. 

i. J Trip to Portsmouth. A 
SMtch of One Act. Svo. 1773. 

The following chars^cteristic let- 
ter has very lately apposed in The 
fiorning Chronicle^ as an origina} 
production of Stevens's, during a 
period of miserable incarceration 3 
Its humour, we hope, will atone 
for its length : 
^' Dear Sir, Yarmouth Gaol, 



*' atone for my errors on bread 
'* and water. 

'V'^^i^is^^^ ^^ ^ many 
^* towns to furnish his table ; and 
*' a whole city bore the charge of 
^' his meals. In some resp^is I 
** 1 a^n like him ; for I am far« 
'* nished by the labours of a mul- 
*' titude. A wig has fed me two 
'* days — the trimmings of a waist- 
coat as long — a pair of velvet 
breeches paid my waaherwomaii» 
*' and a ruiHed shirt has found noei^ 
shaving. — My coats I awallowed 
by degrees: the sleeves I break- 
'^ fasted upon for weeks— -the body, 
" skirts, &c. served me for dinn'er 



it 
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" two months. — My silk stocking^ 

" When I parted from you at •' have paid my lodgings, and two 

Doncaster I imagined, long be- '* pair of new pumps enabled me 

*' fore this, to have met with some " to smoke several pipes. It is 

^oddities worth acquainting you '* incredible how my appetite (ba^ 

" vith. It is grown a fashion of " rometer-Jike) rises in proportion 

*^ late to write lives— I have now, " as my necessities make their 

«', and for a long time have had, *' tenible advances. I here conld 

*' leisure enough to write mine— *' say something droll about a sto- 

" byt want materials for the latter '^ mach j but it is ill jesting with 

'.* part of it. For my existence ^ edge-tools, and I am sure that 



cannot properly be called living, 
" but what the painters term still- 
'* life J having, since February 
** 13 th, been confined in this town 
** gaol for a London debt. As a 
*' hunted deer is always shunned 
f* by the happier herd, so am I 
*< deserted by the company, my 



is the sharpest thing about me. 

** You may think I can have no 
'' sense of my condition, that, 
*^ while I am thus wretched, I 
*' should offer at ridicule : but; 
'* Sir, people constituted like mo, 
'^ with a disproportionate levity of 

spirits, are always most merry 



cr 



'' share taken oS, and no suj^port ' ** when they are most miserable ; 
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f* itid quicken like the eyes of the 
" consumptive^ which are always 
*' brightest the nearer a patient 
** approaches to dissolution. How- 
^ ever, Sio to show that I am not 
entirely lost to all reflection, I 
think myself poor enough to 
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his own name } but, indiflferent ip 
it is, we are much in donbt as to 
its being his production. It ii 
entitled 

The Modem JVife. C. 8vo. 1744. 

Stbvens, Captain John, th^ 

continoator of Dugdale's MonoM^ 

** want a favour,* and humble ticon, and compiler of a Spaoidi 

** enough to ask it. Here, Sir, I Dictionary. He was a Roms^d 

Catholic, and, at the Revolutioi)^ 
followed the fortunes of his abdU 
eating master, in whose service tA 
accepted a commission, and ac^ 
companied him in the wars !ti 
Ireland. He also was employed 
in several other services, and died 
the 27th of October 1726. Hi 
translated several books from th6 
Spanish, and one play, in whicli 
he made some alterations, called * 
jin Evening*s Inirigue, C. Svo. 
1707. 

Stewart, Jambs. This au<* 
thor we believe to have been A 
printer, and to have written, 

J . The Two English Gentlemen^ 
C. 8vo. 1774. 

2. The Students. F. 8vo. I779. 

Stewart, Thomas. Of thii 
author we only know that he wrotfe 

Falentia i or. The Fatal Birth* 
Day. T. 8vo. 1772. 

Still, John, was the son cff 
Williim Still, of Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire. He was admitted df 
Christ*sCollege, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of M. A. Hp 
afterwards became rector of Ha(^ 






might make an encomium 00 

your good nature, humanity, 

&c. I but I shall not pay sb bad 

a compliment to your under- 
standing as to endeavour, by a 

parade of phrases, to win it over 

to my interest. If you could, 
*' any night at a concert, make 
" a small collection for me, it 

might be a means of obtaining 

my liberty ; and you know. Sir, 
** the first people of rank abroad 
'* will perform the most friendly 
^ offices for the sick : be not, 
'*' therefore, offended at the re- 
" quest of a poor (though a'de^ 
^' servedly pui^iished) debtor. 

'^ 6. A. Stxvsns. 
" To Dr. Miller, 
P, M. Doncaster:* 

Stevens, John. This persoii 
was by profession a bookseller; 
but, failing in business, applied 
for subsistence to the collecting 
together any materials he could 
meet with of the poetical produc- 
tions of his acquaintance, print- 
ing them for his private advan- 
tage, sometimes as his own, and 
sometimes without any mention of leigh, in the county of Su6folk^ 
the authors 5 but more frequently and archdeacon of Sudbury. Ho 
making use of their names for a was also successively master of St. 



sanction to pieces which he put 
forth without their consent, and, 
indeed, to their prejudice, being 
generally printed fiom spurious 
and incorrect copies, which he had 
by some clandestine means or other 
procured. Among the rest of his 
publications is one dramatic piece. 



John*s and Trinity Colleges, iq the 
university already mentioned 5 and 
two years after the death of Bishop 
Godwin, was appointed to the va- 
cant see of ^ath and Wells, in 
which he continued nil his decease, 
which happened Feb 26, 1^07. 
His name as a dramatic writer 



for which he took subscriptioo« iix has been hitherto unknowp^ but 
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there are circomstaDces to mduce I6^ lost his lucrative ofSce-?^ an^ 

a belief that he was the author of the bUhop*s favour ; a misfortun#- 

Gammer Gin-ton's Needle. C. that fl0ected hoth him and his 

4to. Black letter. 1575. posterity. However, going into 

In the Bur^ar^s books of Christ's orders, he obtained, by his fatherV 

College, 9 £Hz. (i. e. 1566), is the means^ the living of NewingtoQ 

following entry : *' Item for the Butts, which he immediately exii 

*' Carpenters setting upp the scaf- changed for those of Wood-Nortoo 

** fold at the Plaie xxV' As at and Swanton, in Norfolk. He died 

that time there was no other master in 1708. Benjamin, his only son, 

o£ arts of Chnst*s College whose was ^ucated at Norwich school^ 

name began with the letter S ; and which he left, in 17^0, with the 

as it is not probable that any other character of an eiccellent scholar. 

Kon than one belonging fo the He then went to Trinity College, 

se where the play was acted, m Cambridge, at the request of Dr. 

would be employ^ in writing it, Bentley, the master, who had been 

there is little reason to hesitate private tutor to his father, domestic 

about ascribing this piece to our chaplain to his grandfather, and 

author. From the book of the Sta- was much indebted to the family.. 

tioners' Company, it might seem Here he was a candidate for a fel- 

as though it had been composed lowship ; but was rejected by the 

•oroe years before publication, master's influence. This was a 

there being an entry, in 1563, by severe and unexpected disappoint- 

Thomas Col well, editor to the ment; and but little alleviated af- 

above performance, of a play, en- t^rwards by the Doctor's apology, 

titled Dyccon of Bedlam, which that it was a pity that a gentleman 

we imagine was not printed under of Mr. Stillingfleet's parts should 

that title. This circumstance, how- be buried within the walls of. a 

ever, is inconclusive. In the year college. Perhaps, however, this 

1598, an interlude, called Ther^ ingratitude of Dr. Bentley was not 

sytes, appeared, a production we of any real disservice to Mr. Stil- 

liave never met with ; but no one lingfleet. By being thrown into 
jhas hitherto conceived it to be the the world, he formed many ho- 
liame with Troilus and Cressida, nourable and valuable connexions, 
because the character of Tliersites The late Lord Barrington gave him, 
has likewise been introduced in in a very polite manner, the place 
the latter. Bedlam beggars (as of master of the barracks at Ken- 
they were styled) we may suppose sington j a favour to which Mr. 
to have been characters common StiUingfleet, in the dedication of 
to many of our ancient dramas, his Calendar of Flora to that 

See note on /Ci;;^ Lear, edit. 1778> nobleman, alludes with great po- 
vol. ix. p. 426. liteness, as well as the warmest 
Stillingfleet, Benjamin, gratitude. His Ca/p«cfrtr was form- 
grandson to the well-known Bishop ed at Stratton, in Norfolk, in 
of WojTcester, and equal1|r distin- .1755, at the hospitable seat of Mr. 
guislied as a naturalist and a poet. Marsham, who had made several 
His father Edward was fellow of remarks of that kind, and had 
St. John's College, in Cambridge, communicated to the public hii 
F. R. S. M. D. and Gresham pro- curious Observations on the Growth 
lessor of phy bic j but, marrying in of Trees. 'But k was to, Mr. 
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Wyodham, of Felbrig, in Nor- 4:onceming Happiness ;^tid in I J Sp 

folks that he appears to have bad appeared a vcJume of Miscelfa* 

the greatest obligations. He tra- n^ons Tracts, which is in mncb 

veiled abroad with him ; speQt esteem, and does great honour 

much of his time at hi^ house.; both to hi^ hea4 and heart. Thef 

and was appointed one of his es^e* ar^ chiefly translations of essays In 

cutors J with a considerable addi- the Awobniiates Academic^e, pub- 

tion to an annuity which that gen- lisiied by Linnaous, interspersed 

tieman had settled upon him in with some observations and addi- 

his lifetime. Mr, Stillingfleet's tlpns of his own. In this volurat 

fenius seems, if we may j udge from he shows a taste for classical leara- 

is worlds) to have led him princi- ing, and entertains us with some 

pailyto the study of natural history^ elegant poetical effusions. He 

ivhich he prosecuted as an Ingenl- annexed to it some valuable Ob- 

ous philosopher, an useful citizen, servations on Grasses, and dedi- 

and a good man. Mr. Gray makes cated the whole to George Lord 

the following favourable mention Lyttelton. A second edition of 

of him, in one of his letters, dated it appeared in 1702; a third in 

irom London, in 176J : '^ I have 177^- Mr. Stillfngfleet likewise 

" lately made an acquaintance with published Some Thoughts occasion'^ 

** this philosopher, who lives in a ed hy the laJte Earthquakes^ 175Q» 

*' garret in the winter, that he a poem« in 4to. ; and The Prin^ 

*' may support some near relations dples and Powers of Harmony^ 

" who depend upon him. He is 177 *» 4to. a very learned work, 

*' always employed, consequently built on Tartini^s Trattato di Mu* 

*' (according to my old maxim) sica secondo !a vera Scienza delt 

*' always happy, always cheerfuC uirmonia. These, and his Essay 

*' and seems to me a worthy honest on Conversation, in the first volume 

'^ man. His present schenie is to of Dodsley*s Collection of Poems, 

''send some persons^ properly entitle him to' a distinguished rank 

** qualified,' to reside a year or two among our English poets. The 

'* b Attica, to make themselves Essay Is addressed to Mr. Wynd- 

" acquainted with the climate, pro- l>am, with all that warmth of 

" ductions, and natural history of friendship which distinguishes Mr, 

*' the country, that we may un- Still ingfleet. As it is chiefly di- 

*' derstandAristotle,Theophrastus, dactic, it does not i|dmit of so 

" &c. who have been Heathen many ornaments as some compo- 

*' Greek to us for so many ages; sitions of other kinds. However, 

" and this he has, got proposed to it contains much good sense, shows 

'* Lofd Bute, no unlikely person a considerable knowledge of man* 

"' to put it in execution, as he is kind, and has several passages that« 

*' himself a botanist.'* A beauri* in point of harmony and easy ver* 

ful eulogium on him, by Mr. sification, would not disgrace the 

Pennant, is prefixed to the fourth writings ofour most admired pbets. 

volume of the British Zoology. Here more than once Mr. Stilling- 

An epistle by Mr. Stillingfleet, in fleet shows himself still sore from 

1723, is printed in The Poetical Dr. Bentley*s cruel treatment of 

Magazine, 1 764, p. 224. He pub- him i and towards the beautiful and 

Ji«hed, about 1733, an anonymous moral close of this poem (where 

|Mtcp{)hlet^ entitled Some TkoUghk he gives us a sketch of hUns^\£\' 

^ ^ i ■ ' 
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leetns to hint at a mortlQcation of rector of Lesborough and luomf 

H more delicate oatare, which he Houghton, in Nortbumberlano! 

IS said to have soflered from the He is the author of a translaticqii 

6ther sex. This too may perhaps from Tasso^ called 

account for the asperity with which \, Atnyntas. Past. 8vo. 1770; 

ke treats the ladies in the Verses and of, 

printed in the sixth volume of ' 2. Ximenes* T. 8ro. 17S8« 

Mr, ISikhoWs Collection of Poems, Stodoart> J* SeeNoEHOEV^ 

"to these disappointments it was N. H. 

perhaps owing that Mr. Stilling- Storage, Stephen. A fo- 

fieet neither married, nor went reigner and a musician. He waa* 

into orders. His Londcn residence we think, at one time a proprietor 

ms at a sadler's in Piccadiily, of Mary-le-Bone Gardens i during 

where he died in 1 77 1 * ag^<i above which period he produced, 

seventy, leaving several valuable 1. La Serva Padr(ma» M.E. 

papers' behind him. To these Translated. 

Mr. Pennant alludes, when- he 2, The Coquet* M. E. Trans- 

says, "1 received the unfinished lated. Svo. 1771. 

•* tokens of his regard by virtue He was father, we believe, of 

•* of his promise ; the only papers the late celebrated composer of the 

''that were rescued from the same name; the premature loss of 

'' flames to which hi^ modesty had whose musical talents wiU long bt 

*' devoted all the rest." He was regretted. 

buried in St. James's church, with- Steatbmore, Countess or. 

out the slightest monument of his See Bowes. 

having existed. Stratford, Dr. wasrectol^of 

He was the author of, Gakton, in the county of Meath, 

1 . ParadiseLost. Oral. 4to. 1760. Ireland^ and wrote the following 
IVIr. Stillingflcet, some time be- dramatic pieces : 

fore his death, printed a few co- 1. Lord RtisseL Trag. 1734; 

pies of the following dramas for N. P. 

his particular friends : 2. Darivs, Trag. N. P. 

2. Joseph. 3. The Self- Important. C. Left 

3. Moses and Zipporah, unfinished. N.. P. See Cifrus the 

4. David and Bathskeha^ Great , in Vol. II. 

5. Medea. Straycock, J. was author of 
All intended for oratorios^ and The Loyal Peasants. C. 8vo. 
printed in Svo. N. D. 1804. 

Stock DA LE» Rev. Per civ al. Strbbtrr, I*. This author ap- 

This gentleman, a native of the pears to be a tradesman, and apo« 

northern part of the kingdom, Ipgizes for the defects of his per* 

was some time chaplain to the formances by his want of a liben^ 

factory ar Leghorn, and resided in education. He is the author of 

Italy. After his arrival in Eng- one dramatic piece, entitled 

land, he became acquainted with The Physical Metamorphosis j 
Mr. Garrick, by whose interest he or, A Treble Discovery. Farce, 
procured tjie appointment of chap- Svo. 17/3. 

lain to the Leander man of war; Printed at Rochester, with Hampr 
but I his Qtfice he afterwards re- ton Courts a descriptive Poem, ia 
$igtxcd^ aud is pow> we VidieNei Thkee Cantos, 
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.. StROOiB^ Dr. WiLLiAif. This 
gentleman was only son of Philip 
Strcxle, Esq. sotnetime living neiir 
Plyitiptdn, and grandson to Sir 
Hicbard Strode^ of Newenbam> in 
Deronsbire, in ttrbich county he 
vras born towards the end of Queen 
Elixabdth'^ reign, and> at nineteen 
years of age, was admitted of Christ 
Cbilith College, Oxford, into 
which he had been received a stu- 
dent from' Westminster school. 
He took holy orders^ and became 
a florid and celebrated preacher in 
the university. In 1629 he was 
chosen public orator of the uni- 
versity, being then one of the 
proctors of it 5 and two years after, 
was admitted to the reading of 
the Sentences. In 1638 he was 
installed canon of Christ Church, 
and, in the same month, created 
doctor in divinity. 

Dr. Strode died of a naiddle age, 
having only attained his 45 th year^^ 
on the 10th of March 1644, and 
was buried in the divinity chapel 
belonging to the cathedral church 
of Christ Church, Oxford. He 
was a good preacher, an exquisite 
orator, an eminent poet, and in« 
deed, in the general, a person of 
great parts/ though, as Wood ob- 
serves, not equal to those of Wil- 
Kam Cartwright, of whom see an 
account before. He published 
many sermons, speeches, orations, 
epistles, and poems, but has left 
behind him no more Chan one at- 
tempt in the dramatic way, which 
is' entitled 

The Floating Island, Tr.-Com. 
4tD, 1655. 

Wood has given us the title of it 
as. follows : 

Passions calmed; or. The SeU 
iling of the Floating Island. 

Stroud E, Mr. Downes, in hi« 
Moscius Anglicanus, p. 3 1 , " n^en-* 
tions a pefson of this name as ^ 



author of one play, dcte<d ift ift& 
Duke's Theatre, between 1^02 
and 1671, entitled 

All Plot ; or. The Disgidses. C. 
probably not printed, 

Strutt, Joseph, an English 
artist, well known for. the assi- 
duity with which he traced our 
national antiquities from illuml^ 
nated MSS. in the various public 
libraries of this kingdom j and 
thence compiled, in the mannet* 
of Montfaucon, The Regal and E^ 
clesiastical Antiquities of England^ 
4to^ 17735 Rofda Angelynntmi 
or, Compkte Views of the Manmrs, 
Customs, Arms, Habits, {gfe* of 
the Inhabitants of Engkmd, frwii 
the Arrival of the Saxons to thk 
Tme of Henry FIIL % vols. 4td; 
^n^i Chronicle of Engkmd^ i 
vols. 4to. 17775 Gl^ Gamena 
Angel Treodi or. The Sports atid 
Pastimes of the People of England^ 
4to. 1801. He also published A 
Biographical Dictionary of Engra* 
vers, 2 vols. 4to. 1786. Mn 
Strati was a pleasant as. well as n, 
studious man 5 for, though diligent 
in his researches concerning the 
manners of our ancestors, and the 
minor events of our national his«^ 
tory i yet, when intermitting the 
labours of tliose inquiries on which 
his mind was bent, he was jocose 
and familiar : be could at pleasure 
mingle instruction with his good 
humour, and enrich his conversa^ 
tion by grafting information on hii 
gaiety. In Lwd Lyttelton*s por^ 
trait of Thomson are many fea* 
tures that recall the image of Mjr, 
S. and may pass for his resem- 
blance with slight variations. 

Aq artist be, more fat than art beseems ; 
Who, void of envy, guile, and lust of 
8?in, 
On deep reseaxches bent, and learael' 
themes. 
The modes of ages p«6t he <U4. mi^ 
. pWn4 \ 



Slbe^rldiMvakmgwithacalmdiflda'm, i; Tfu Cohler of Ckifthbiry, 
He iaugh'd full careless in his easy |^^ £^ gy^ 1779* 

2. Damnation, Int. 178X. N.P. 



seat, 
He quaff*d encixtled with t^e joyous 

train, 
Oft moialising sage ; his ditty sweet* 
He loathed much to write, ne cared to 

repeat. 

But Mr. S. can with little justice 
be nicked in the Castle of Indo- 
lence : the number and magnitude 
of his works vindicate his memory 
^£:om every imputation of that 
kind. We must also notice an 
instance of his benevolence : we 
learn^tohis honour, that atTe wing, 
a small village in Hertfordshire, 
about twenty-five miles from Lon- 



3. Ripe Fruits. Int. 178I. N.P. 

4. Gretna Green, Mus. F. 17d3. 

5. TkeBox^hbbyLoungerSnltnL 
1787. N.P. 

6. Distressed Baronet. F. 8ro. 

1787. 

7. Stone Eater, Int. 8vo. 1788. 

8. Irishman in Spmu* F. 8vo« 

1791. 
We believe that he wab also-au^ 

thor of, 

9. The Experiment. C. 1777* 
N. P. 

Stubbe, , a fellow of 



don, and four from Hertford, Trinity College, Cambridge^ who 

where Mr. S. resided for upwards wrote 

of five years, he instituted a Fraus Honesta. 0. Svo. Y632. 
Sunday-school, for the instruction Studly, John. Of this gentlet 
. of the poor children, at his own roan we can find no farther men- 
expense; hiring a parlour for that tion made by any of the writers, 
purpose of a farmer's widow, and than that he stood in high estima- 
purchasing easy books adapted to tion as a poet in the reign of 
the capacities of his pupils. It is Queen Eliz.ibeth 5 that he receiv- 
now a daily school, under stated ed his education at Westminster 
auperimendants, and is patronized school, was afterwards a student 
by a noble fiimily in the neigh- at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
bourhood. Mr. Strutt died in and is, by Chetwood, said to hav6 
London, Oct. 15, 1803, aged 55} been killed in Flanders, in 1587, 
leaving, besides the works that we at the siege of Breda, where he 
have above mentioned, bad a command under Prince Mau- 
1. Ancient Times, Dr. Svo. rice. All the connexion he has 



1S08. 

2. The Test of Guilt, Dr. Tale. 
4to. 1808. 

And the following piece : The 
Buwpkiyis Disaster ; or. The IVhivi* 
sical Adventures of Ploughshare and 
Clodpok, their' Jour nay to London, 
including several humorous Dia^ 
logues, legendary Narratives, &c. 
ice. 

Stuart, Charles, was a na- 
tive of Scotland, and had been 
concerned with a brother of his, 
in several newspapers. He died a 
few years ago, having written the 
, fDllowiag dramatic pkced ; 



with dramatic history, h his having 
translated the fourth, seventhly 
eighth, and tenth tragedies of Se« 
neca, viz. 

1. Medea, Svo. 15(53. 

2. Agamemnon. Svo. I5S1, 

3 . Hercules CEtceus . 'I to . J 58 1 • 

4. Hippolytus. 4 to. 1581. 
Sturmy, John, wrote thre« 

plays, which seem to, have met 
with some success. Their respec« 
tive titles are, 

1. Love and Duty, Trag. Svo, 
1722. 

2. The Compromiser Com. 8vt« 
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! %'Seso$tris, Trag. 8vo. 1728. ''covered it, he clapped •hhii^ 
Suckling, Sir John, was son ** boots in a passionate buny, and 
of Sir John Suckling, comptroller *' perceived not a large rusty nail 
of the household to King Charles I. " that was concealed at the hot- 
And was born, it is said, after e/ei;0R ^' torn, which pierced his heel» 
months gestation, in Feb. I6O8-9, *' and broughton a mortification." 
inost probably at Twickenham, as The advantages of birth, person, 
by the register of that parish we education, parts, and fortunerwith 
find he was "baptized there on Fe- which this gentleman set out ia 
bruary 10th of that year. He the world, had raised the expecta- 
coltivated music and poetry, and tions of mankind to a prodigious 
excelled in both 5 for, though he height; and, perhaps, his dyings 
bad a vivacity and sprightliness so young was better for his fame, 
in his nature, which would not than if he had lived longer. Ha 
f ufter his attention to be long con- was a sprightly wit and a courtlj 
fined to any thing, yet he was writer, as Dryden somewhere callg 
made ample amends for this, by him 5 but certainly not a great 
strength of genius and quickness genius, as some have affected to 
of apprehension. In his youth he represent him ; a polite and easy 
travelled into foreign countries, yersiiier, but not a poet. His 
and became a most accomplished works consist of a few poems, let- 
gentleman. He was allowed to ters, &c, and five plays. Thes« 
have the peculiar happiness of last are, 

making every thing he did become 1. Aglaura, T. C. Fo. 1638. 
him. Yet he was not so devoted 2. The Discontented Colonel, 4to* 

to wit, gallantry, and the Muses, N. D. [l6'42.] 
as to be wholly a stranger to the 3. The Goblins, C. 
camp. In his travels he made a 4. The Sad One. T. Unfinished, 
campaign under the great Gustavus 5. Brennoralt. T. This is T^ 

Adolphus, where he was present Discontented Colonel, altered, 

at three battles, five sieges, and se- ■ The last three were printed ori- 

veral skirmishes; and, if his valour ginally in 8vo. l646, 
was not so remarkable, says Mr. His poems, plays, speeches, 

Langbaine, in the beginning of oitr tracts, and letters, are all collected 

civil wars, yet his loyalty was ex* into one volume^ in 8vo. 1709. 
ceedingly so ; for, after his return Sullivan, William Francis, 

to his country, he raised a troop of A.B. is the son of Francis Stough- 

horse, for the King's service, en tire- ton Sullivan, LL.D. formerly se* 

)y at his own charge, and so richly nior fellow and royal professor of 

and completely mounted, that it is the common law in the univcrsity 

' said to have cost him 12,000/. But of Dublin ; m which young Sulli- 

these troops and their leader dis- van was regularly bred, and de» 

tinguished themselves only by their signed for the church ; bat, on 

finery, for they did nothing for the the death of his parents (having 

King's service, which Sir John laid lost his father before he was nine 

very much to heart. He died the years, and his mother before he 

7th of May l64l. Dr. Warton, in was nineteen), in I776, the Ame* 

his Essay on Pope, says, *' Sir John rican war breaking out, he volcin* 

'f was robbed by bis valet de teered m the army, where he 

f* chambre : the mament he dis* contioued U. Ciie.geiiQe of .11%9U 
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Hd sodn after married,and brooghC 
his family to England $ wh«n bt 
and his wife went on- the stage, 
and performed at several provincial 
theatres of the first respectability: 
He has now relinquished the stage 
for literary pursuits ; more conso- 
nant, perhaps, to his feelings and 
studious disposition. He has pub- 
lished some fugitive poems, on his 
own account, which possess merit, 
#Eid show a versatile genius. His 
wife is an actress of considerably 
estimation in the country, and his 
daughter bids fair to rise in the 
profession. His dramatic pieces 
are two in number, viz. 

1. Rights of Man. F. 8vo. 
1792. 

% Test of Union arid Loyalty, 
•yo. 1797. 

SwiPT, — ^— • To a barrister 
of this name has been ascribed 

Tke Five Lovers. C. O. I8O6. 

Swift, Da. JoNATiTAir. This 
excellent writer has never yet 
been included in any list of dra« 
matic authors 5 but though his 
temper and inclination seem not 
to have led him to pay much re- 
gard to the stage, yet we appre- 
hend him to have an undoubted 
light to a place. in this work, eten 
OR account of his 

Po&ie Cofwersaiiony 
whicb is carried on in- a maniier 
truly dramatic. He was born the 
30th of Norember 1667, at Dub- 
lin ,. accord iog to some writers; 
liut» M he himself at other times 
uised tc assert, at Leicester. At 
siie years of age he was sent to 
the school at Kilkenny, where he 
eootinued eiglu y6ars.r On the 
84th of April 1.693, he wtift enter- 
#4 ^ the eollege of Dublin, but 
while there discovered no pro*- 
smse e( any superior abilities. Jni 
1085, after having been refused 

Jd$ ^ffte of ^l^gcholor of arts fo 



ittsufficien^, he waa adftiieiei 
speciali graiia, which in that uni- . 
▼ersity is considered as the higitest, 
degree of reproaeb and dishotioor* . 
This disgrace was attended wiA 
very good eflFettg. To prermit m'- 
repetition of it, be bent all hit. 
faculties to the improvement of 
his mind, during the spaee of 
seven years, in which time h4 
studied eight hoars a day* U 
1688, his uncle, who bad sap 
ported him, died 5 on which e^eiot 
he visited his mother, and by her 
recommendation made himself 
known to Sir William Temple^ 
who received him with great kiodiA 
ness, and entertained him at hia. 
house. On the 14th of June 16^2, 
he was admitted B. A. at Qs* 
ford, and on the 5th of July took 
his master's degree there. In thai 
year l6g4r, a diflferenee arose bo« 
tween him and Sir Wiliiam Tern* 
pie, which occasioned their part« 
ing, and Dr. SwIIk soon after en* 
tered into holy orders. The first 
preferment he received was the 
prebend of Kilroot, worth about 
1(D0/. a year. This he soon after re- 
signed at the request of Sir William 
lemple, who desired to be recon* 
ciled to him, and undertook to 
procure him other preferment in 
England. From this time he re- 
sided chiefly at the house of Sir 
William, who at his death left 
to his care the publication of h\% 
posthumous works. Soon after 
the death of his patron, he accept>» 
ed an' invitation from the £arl of 
Berkeley, oneof the lords justicet 
of Ireland, to accompany that 
nobleman sa his chaplain and 
private secretary. But the latter 
Mas he never executed, another 
person being appointed to it. He, 
however, received the livings of 
Laracor and Hathb^gin, in tho 
dkicese of Maitb^ uSi^ in IJOl^ 
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t6ok tBc degree of doctor of di* 
vinity. He soon became eminent 
«8 a writer^ and attached himself 
to the Whig party, by whom be was 
neglected, and, in consequence 
thereof, took the first opportunity 
of quitting them in disgust. In 
1710 he was commissioned by the 
primate of Ireland to solicit the 
Queen to exonerate the clergy of 
Ireland fripm paying the twentieth 
parts and^ pfst fiuits ; which oc- 
casioning his introduction to Mr. 
Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, 
he was received with open arms 
by the Tories^ to whom he became 
from that time a fast friend and 
steady adherent. He contributed 
by his pen in a great degree to the 
downfal of the Whig ministry, and 
supported in the same manner the 
measures of the four last years of 
Queen Anne. He had, however, 
np reward for his labours until the 
year 1713, when he accepted the 
deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin j 
and tlie Queen dying soon after^ 
his friends fell into disgrace, and 
he obtained no further preferment 
during the rest of his life. From 
this period he resided almost wholly 
in Ireland, and> by devoting his 
attention to the jpterest of that 
country, acquired a greater share 
of popularity there than any private 
person had ever before possessed. 
nIu the latter part of his life he 
vras afflicted with fits of deafness 
and giddiness, which terminated 
in a state of idiotism. He died iu 
October 17^5, and left his fortune 
to endow an hospital for the re- 
ception of lunatics. 

Besides the Polite Conversaiioi^ 
already mentioned, it is asserted by 
€^orge Faulkner, in a note on Mr. 
Ford's letter, dated Dec. 13, 1732, 
that the Dean, in 1730, wrote twD 
acts of a conoedy, which heieftt to 
Mn Gay to &uiA, calltd 



T%e Players Rehearsal. 

SwxKEY, J.M. To a person of 
this name is ascribed 

The Alarm. 
But of the nature of the piece wp 
are totally ignorant. 

Swim HOE, Gilbert^ a native 
of Northumberland, lived in the 
reigns of King Charles I. and King 
Charles II. and, during the Usurp- 
ation, published one play, entitled 

The Unhappy Fair Irene, T* 
4to. 1658. 

SwiNY, Owen Mac. A gen-* 
tleman bom in Ireland, for^ 
merly a manager of Dmry Lane 
Theatre, and afterwards of the 
Queen's Theatre in the Haymar« 
ket On leaving that office he le- 
sidedSn Italy several years, aiid 
at his return procured a place in 
the custom-house, and was keeper 
of the King's Mews. He died the 
2d of October 1734» leaving his 
fortune to his fiivourite Mrs. Wof- 
fington. His dramatic pieces are^ 

1. The i^acks; or. Love *s the 
Physicinn, C. 4to. 1705. 

2. Camilla. O. 4to. 1706, 

3. Pyrrhus and Demetrius* Q* 
4to. 1709. 

4. The Quacks i or, Love*s the 
Physician. F. 8vo. 1745. An 
alteration of the former. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, th6 Mar»^ 
cellus of the English nation, was 
born at P^nshurst, in Kent, m 
1554. His father was Sir Henry 
Sydney, Knt. and his. mother was 
Mary, daughter of John Dudley; 
Duke of Northumberlaad. He was 
educated atOxfi^rd, where he con**, 
tinned till seventeen yeanr of agiey 
when he set out on the tour of Sv 
jope, and at Paris narro\l^ly escaped 
the horrid massacre in 1572» by 
taking shelter in the house of the 
English ambassadoi^. €toeeii £li« 
ssa^^thr so ^highly prised hismerft 
and abilities, that shft td£!Gk\Ax\scv. <»se> 
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bassador to Vienna, and to several 
other courts in Germany; and, 
when the fame of bt& valour be- 
came so extensive, that he was put 
in election for the crown of Po- 
land, she refused to further his ad- 
yancecpent, lest she should lose the 
brightest jewel of her crown. The 
brevity we are confined to in this 
•work, will not permit us to en- 
large on the transactions of his life. 
We shall therefore only add, that 
be was killed at the battle of Zut- 
phen> in 1586, while he was 
inounting the third horse, having 
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before had two killed und^r hh|L 
Beside his other works, he wrott 
one dramatic piece, which is prin^* 
ed with his poems, and called 

The Lady of the May, Masque, 
presented to Queen Elizabeth, io 
the gardens of Wnnstead, iu £^ex. 

Stmmonos, Rev. Cuarlbs, 
D. D. of Jesus College, Oxford, ui 
author of 

Inez. T. Svo. I796. 

Symmons, ■ ■ To an au- 

thor of this name we find ascribed 
a piece, called 

7%e SiciUan Captive. 180O. 
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1 . J. These initials are annexed 
to 

Grim the Collier, C. 12mo. 

1662. 

Tailor, Robert, wrote one 
play, called 

The Hog hath lost his Peart C. 
4to. 1()14. 

Talbot, J. In this manner, 
one Df the initial letters, prefixed 
to a dramatic piece published in 
t^e 17th century, was filled up in a 
copy which had long been in the 
possession of a noble family. No 
particulars are known of this au- 
thor, but he seems to have been 
the same person who wrote some 
verses, printed in the third volume 
of Mr. Nichols's Select Collection of 
Poems, p. 89, The play, above 
Tnenttoned, was a translation from 
Seneca, entitled 

Troas. T. 4to. I686. 

Tarlton, Richard, was a ce- 
lebrated actor and jester^ and, like 
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many of his fraternity, joined some 
humour to a great deal of profli** 
gacy. He was born at Condover, 
in the county of Salop, and was 
originally brought to London, and 
introduced to court by a servant 
of Robert Earl of Leicester, who 
found him in a field keeping his 
father's swine; where, being high- 
ly pleased, says Fuller, with his 
happy unhappy answers, he took 
him under his patronage. He was 
an actor at the Bull, in Bishopsgate 
Street, and performed the Judge's 
character in the play of King 
Henry K which was prior to that 
ofShakspeare. Stowsays, in 1583, 
when the Queen, at the suit of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, constituted a 
dozen players at Barn Elms, al- 
lowing them wages and liveries as 
grooms of the chamber, Richard 
Tarlton was one. Sir Richard 
Baker says, that for the Clown's 
part he never bad his equ^i aqr 
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tver will. Ben Jonson,- who libels *' ducen Elizabeth was serious (I 
the fraternity, mentions him with " dare not say sullen) and out of 
some respect for supporting the *' good humour, he could ufr- 
characterof the Stage- keeper in the *' dumpish her at his pleasure, 
induction to Bartholomew Fair, " Her highest favourites would in 
He for some time kept an ordinary " some cases go to Tarlton before 
in Paternoster Row, and then the " they would go to the Queen, 
sign of the Tabor, a tavern in *' and he was their usher to pre- 
Oracechurch Street, where he was " pare their advantageous access 
chosen scavenger, but was often *' unto her. In a word, he told 
complained of by the ward for •' the Queen more of her faults 
neglect : he laid the blame on the »' than most of her chaplains, and 
Taker, and he again on his horse, " cured her melancholy better than 
who, being blooded and drenched *« all her physicians." He, how- 
the preceding day, could not be ever, was somie time in disgrace, 
worked. Then, says Tarlton, the and discarded from court for scur- 
horse must suffer ; so he sent hini rilous reflections on Leicester and 
to the Compter, and when the Raleigh. He w^as very famous for 
raker had done his work, sent hini his extem|fcre wit on the stage, 
there to pay the prison-fees, and Dr. Cave, De PoIUica, Oxford, 4to. 
redeem his horse. 'Another story 15S8, says, *' Aristoteles suum 
is told of him, that having run up " Theodoretum laudavit quendaiti 
a large score at an alehouse in " peritum tragoediarum actorera^ 
Sandwich, he made his boy accuse " Cicero suum Roscium, nos An- 
him for a seminary priest. The " gli Tarletonum in cujus voce et 
%>ffiders came and seized hi/n in his " vultu orones jocosi afFectus, in 
chamber on his knees crossing him- '* cujus cerebroso capite lepidae fa- 
self 5 so they pqid his reckoning '** cetise habitant." Fuller says, 
with the charges of his journey, «* Much of his merriment lay ia 
and he got clear I o London. When '' his very looks and action?, ac- 
they brought him before the re- " cording to the epitaph writteu 
corder Fleetwood, he knew him, *< upon him : 
and he not only discharged him, 
but entertained him very courte- " "'»« situs «t cujus^potemi vox, actio, 

ously. Tarlton was married to a .. Ex'^HeracHto reddcre Democritum. 
wife named Kate, who is S3id to 

have cuckolded him, wherefore a " Indeed the self-same words sp<>- 

-waterraan once landed him at Cuck- " k^n by another Would hardly 

olds* Point coming from Green- '' move a merry man to smile, 

wich. Another time being in a " which uttered by him would 

great storm as they were sailing '* force a sad soul to laughter." 
from Southampton, and every man He was the author of one dra* 

being to throw his heaviest bag- matic performance, called 
gage overboard which he could The Seven deadly Sins, 

best spare, he offered to throw his which is now lost: but the schema 

wife over, but the company res- or plan of it was some years ago dis- 

cued her. Heywood says, he was covered by Mr. Steevens, and is at 

gracious in bis time with theQueen, present in Mr. Malone''s possession, 

'and in the people's great applause; In Gabriel Harvey's '^ Foure Leh, 

and ' Fuller asserts, that ** when ** ters and certazne Sonnets^ e5^€- 
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^ tialhf touching Rol ert Greene Mni 
" other Parties by him abused,** 
4to. 1592, p. 29, mention is made 
of a work written by Thomas 
Nasbe, " — right formally con* 
*^ veyed according to the stile and 
*^ tenourofXarlton's president, his 
** famous play of The Seven deadly 
** Sinnes, which most deadly, but 
*' most lively^ playe I might have 
^' seene in Loudon : and was Tery 
'' gently invited thereunto at Ox* 
** ford by Tarlton himielfe, of 
^' whome I merrily demaandihg^ 
'' which of the seaven was his 
** owne deadlie sinne, he bluntly 
'' aunswered after this manner : 
' By G— d, the sinne of othdr 
gentlemen, lechery .V-' Ob, but 
*' that, Mr. Tarleteo, is not your 
*' part upon the stage ; you are to 
** blame> that dissemble with the 
'' world, and have one part for 
** your frends pleasure, another 
*' for your owne.'— ' J am some- 
*' what of Doctor Feme's religion,* 
** quoth he : and abruptlie tooke 
'' his leave." Tarlton died in 1588, 
and was burled at St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditcb , on the 3d of September. 
On the 2d day of August 1589, 
Henry Kyrkham had license unto 
•' A sorowfall newe Sonnette, in- 
*'• titled Tarlton's Recantation upon 
*' this Theame, gy ven him by a 
*' Gent at the Bel Savage without 
*' Ludgaie (nowe or els never), be- 
•^ inge the laste Theme hesonge." 
And on the 1 0th of October there 
vas licensed to Richard Joneii, 
" Tarlton's Repentance, or his 
'* Farewell to his Friends in his 
•* Sickues a little before his Death, 
'* ^c." (See ^he entries from the 
book of the Stationers* Company.) 
He was so celebrated in his time, 
that his portrait was hung out as a 
sign for alehouses. Bishop Hall, 
iA his Satires, has this line : 



*^ To sh'With Tarlton on an al^-pestll 
signc I* 

Oldys, in his MS. notes, aayi^ 
there is an alehouse sign of a Ta? 
bor and Pipe Man, with the nam$ 
of Tarlton under it, in the Bo» 
rough of Southwark, and it wai 
taken from the print before tbt 
old quarto book of TarUon^s Afi^ 
Lord Oxford had a portrait of him 
with his tabor and pipe, and it 
was probably taken firom the pam- 
phlet called TarUon^s Jests, 4to. 
1611, in the titlerpage of whtcji 
thei^ is a wooden plate of Tarlton 
at full length in his Clown's diea^ 
playing on his pipe with one bao^ 
and beating his drum with the 
other. This print is 10 Well col;, 
that the fiatnesn appears in his noi# 
which he got Hy parting some dogi 
and bears I yet it did not affect 
him, he said, but he could smeU 
an honest man from a knave* 

Tasksr, William, was the 
son of a clergyman in the western 
extremity of Devonshire, and bora 
in 1740. He was educated at a 
grammar-school in one of the 
neighbouring towns^ and finished 
his studies at Oxford. His father 
thought he had provided for his 
family, by leaving his son in pos- 
session of the advowson of a living 
of three or four hundred a year, 
subject to the payment of a small 
fortune to his sister, and to the 
maintenance of his mother on the 
spot. But poets have always had 
the faculty of involving themselves. 
On the marriage of his sister to an 
attorney (whom he calls, in hit 
preface to a volume of Translations, 
his unlettered brother-in-law), the 
fortune was not produced ; and a 
law-suit commenced, which ha- 
rassed and impoverished our author 
extremely. However, these dis* 
tressesj it seems, first turned Mn 
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Masker's tbooghts to poetry. His 1763, at the age of ninety^ '<► 

Ode to the IFarlike Genius of Great mexobered hi en well, and said be 

Britain^ 4to. 1778, was written was remarkable for a downcast 

under the patronage of those ge* Ipok, and had seldom much to say 

neral guardians of genius^ the she* for himself. Oldys also describoi 

t\&* officers for the county of him as a free, good-natured, fud- 

Middlesex, and was corrected and dling companion. With these qua- 

fx)lished under the eye of Mr. Uties, added to a meagre couns- 

Thomas, the marshal of the KJng's tenauce, it will not appear sur- 

Bench. The ode, however, has prising that he was poor and de* 

great merit. Mr. Tasker publish- spised. He is at present bettor 

ed 3 vols^ of Select Odes and Mu^ known for his version of the Psaloo^^ 

teilanaous^ Poems, in 1793 ; lo in which he joined with Dr. Brady, 

which he-added a series of Le/Z^j, than- any other of his works^ 

containing much roiscellaneous among which are the fotlowing 

matter; and, among the rest, plays: 

proofs of the anatomical accuracy 1* Brutus of Mha. T. 4to. 1679« 
€3i Homer in his description -of the 2. Tke Loyal General T. 4tQ. 

wonnds suffered by the heroes in l6S0. 

the Iliad. Mr. Tasker also pub^ 3. J^ingLear, T. altered froca 

lisfaed Shakspeare. 4to. 16S1. 

Afviragus, Hist T. 8vo. 179^ 5 4. Eicfiard If, ; or, Tke SidHam 

and died at Iddesleigh parsonage. Usurper, Hist. Play. 4to. i68K 

Devon, of which he was rector^ Printed under the latter title, 4ta» 

¥eb. 4, 180a l6pl. 

Tate, Nahum. This aothor 5. The Ingratitude of a Commim*- 

w«s the son of 'Dr. Faithful Tate, weakk -, or. The Fall of Corioianus. 

and was born at Dublin in 1652. 4to. 1682. 

At the age of sixteen years he was 0. Cuckold's Haven ', or. An Al^ 

admitted of the collie there, but derman no Conjuror. F. 4to. IdiS^. 
does not appear to have followed 7- A Duke and no Duke, F. 4tfiiu 

«sy profession. It is observed in 168.5. Taken from Sir Asioft 

the notes to The Dunciad, that he Cokain's Tr&ppolin, 
was a cold writer, of no invention^ 8, Tfie Island Pfincess. Tragi- 

but translated tolerably when be- Com, 4to. 1687. 
friended by Dryden, with whom he 'P. Injured Lm^e \ or, The Cruel 

aometimes wrote in conjunction. Husband. T. 4to. 1707. 
He succeeded Shadwell as poet- 10. Dido and ASneas. Op. 
laureat, and continued in that of- Tatham, John, city-poet 19 

•fice until his death, which hap- the reign of Charles I. wrote four 

pened on the 12th day of August plays, viz. ' 
17^5, in the Mint, where ke then 1. Love crowns tke End. East* 

resided as a place of refuge from 12mo. 1640; 12mo. 1657, • 

the debts which he had contracted, 2. The Distracted State. T. 4t0fc 

and was buried in St. George's 1651. 

church. Gildon speaks of him as 3. Scots Figaries ) or, A Knot of 

a man of great honesty and * nuy^ Knaves. C. 4<o. 1652. 
desty 5 but he seems to have been 4. The Rump 3 or. The Mirrout 

ill qualified to advance himself in of the late Times. C. 4to, \Q6o» 
th« world. A person who died iu Taihaia was, as city-poec, lui^ 
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Metope, T. from Voltaire. 8ro. 
1744. 

Thbobald^ Lzwia. This an- 
tbor, who was born at Silting- 
bourne, in Kent, was the son of 
Mr. Theobald^ an attorney of that 
town, and was bred to his father's 
business. He was concerned m a 
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19. The Happy Captive. O. 
Svo. i;41. 

20. The Death of HannidaL T. 
Not acted or printed. 

To him also has been ascribed, 

21. Perseus and Andromeda, 
Pant. 4to. 1730. 

Thomas', MKS.ELi2ABBTH,wife 



paper, called The Censor, and pub- of the Rev. Mr. Thomas, rector of 

lisbed an edition of all Shakspeare's Notgrove, Gloucestersh'Mre. Tliis 

plays, which was once in great lady, who was a sister of Sir Jefferj 

esteem, being preferred to those Amherst, Knight of the Bath, 

editions published by Pope, War- wrote a 



burton, and Hanmer. He died 
about the month of Sept. 1744, 
leaving the following dramatic 
pieces : 

1. Tlkctra. T. 12mo. 1714. 

2. The Persian Princess} or. 



Dramatic Pastoral, 4to. 17^. 

Thompson, A. wrote one play, 
called 

The East Indian. C. Svo. 1799. 

Thompson, Benjamin, is the 
son of Benjamin Blaydes Thomp- 



R(yyal Villmn. T. 12roo. IJIS. son, Esq. a magistrate and mer- 

3. The Perfidious Brother. T. chant of Kingston upon Hull. His 
4to. t7l^« father gave him an education equal 

4. CEdipus King of Thebes, T. to the exercise oS either a liberal 
12mo. 1715. or mercantile professioo. From 

5., Plutus; or, The Worlds Idol, his discovermg, at an early pe- 

C. 12mo. 1715. riod, great colloquial powers, Mr. 

6. The Clouds. C. 12mo.l7^5. Thompson's friends recommend- 

7. Pan andSyrtnx. O. Svo. 1717* ed him to pursue theHaw ; but he 

8. Entertainments in the Ladtfs felt an Irresistible impulse to visit 
Triumph. D. O. Bvd. 17 IS, the coi^tinent. No sooner had he 

9. Decius and Paulina. M. Sva arrived in Germany, than, with 



1718. 

10. Richard the Seconds T, Sva 
1720. 

1 1 . The Rape of Proserpine, P. 
Svo. 1725. 

12. Harlequin Sorcerer. P. Svo. 
1725. 

IS. Apollo and Daphne, Pa»t. 
8vo. 1726. 

14. The Double Falshood; or, 
The Distrest Lovers, Play. Svo. 
172s. 

15. Orestes. D. O. Svo. 1 731. 

16. Merlin; or. The Devil at 
Stofiehenge. Pant. Svo. 1734. 

17. The Fatal Secret. T. 12mo. 
1735. 



the assistance of a private tutor, 
he applied himself, with the great- 
est assiduity, to tlie attainment of 
the language: and he had scarcely 
been there three months, before 
he became euatnoured of tl>e beau- 
ties of Kotzebiie, and sei>t a trans- 
lation from that author to England. 
This was succeeded by others. It 
was long, however, before he had 
an idea of presenting them to the 
public, till, at the instigation of 
several friends, he transmitted The 
Stranger to Drury Lane theatre. 
Mr. Thompson remained in Grer- 
many several years, cultivating the 
study of the literature, and an in- 



IS. Orpheus and Eury dice, O, timacy with the most celebrated 
4to. 1739. men in that country. He thea 
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settled at Nottingham>)iaving mar- some of his writings, was in thtf 

ried Miss Jane Bourne, daughter stews; yet, strange as it may seem; 

of the Rev. Mr. Bourne, of Ches- he claimed the honour of having 

terfield, in Derbyshire. been a pupil of Dr. Cox at Hamp- 

Mr. Thompson is the translator stead. He went early to sea, 

of twenty-one Grerman plays, viz. making his first voyage to India, 

Stranger. D. 8vo. 1798. in the year 1750, as (what is usu- 

2. La Perouse. D. 8vo. 1 799. ally called) a Guinea-pig. In July 

3. Happy Family, Dr. 8vo. 1754 he was at Madras, and in 

1799. August at Vizagapatam. Front 

4. Conscience, T. 8vo. 180(X thence he went to Calcutta, wher6 

5. Couni Benyowsky, D. 8vo, he stayed until the month ofj No-i- 

1800. vember, and then proceeded to the 

6. Count Koenigsmark, D. 8vo. island of Ceylon, at which place 
1800. he arrived in January 1755. In 

7. Dagobert. T. 8vo. 1800. the month of May he arrived at 

8. Emilia Galotti, T. 8vo. 1 800. St. Helena, and, during his stay 

9. The Ensign, C. 8vo. 1800. there, involved himself in the ha- 

10. False Delicacy, Dr. 8vo. zard of a duel, and an actual arrest 
1800. and confinement on board his ship^ 

11. Ignex de Castro, T. 12mo. on account of a pasquinade written 
1800. to oblige a lady of the island at th6 

12. Indian Exiles, CSvo,\^X), expense of a rival. He finished 

13. Lovers* Fbws, Dr. 8vo. his voyage in August, and in No- 
1800. " vember we find him on board the 

14. Oito of JVittelsbach, T. 8vo. Stirling Castle iri'the Downs, hav- 
1800. ing, as he expresses himself; quit- 

15. Pixarro. Rom. T. 8vo. ted penury and commerce, for arms 
1860. and glory, after remaining" only 

1 6. Robbers, T. Svo. 1800. one week on shore. By the pro- 

17. Adelaide of n^lfingen, T. legomena to his Sailor's Lettisrs, it 
Svo. 1 80 1 . appears that he was pressed into th6 

18. Deaf and Dumb. H. D. service : 

Svo. 1801. " Next press'd on board a man of war ; 

19. Don Carlos. T. Svo. 1801. «' Where I (unknown at any college) 

20. Rolla, P. 8V0. 1801. " Studied seven years, and got no know- 

21. Stella, D. 8vo. 1801. ^^^5«-" 

Thompson, Edward. This In June 1?50 his ship was or^ 

meretricious bard, lest any dispute dered to the continent of North 

should hereafter arise about the America with money and troops, 

place of his birth, has, in the in- and he arrived the next month at 

trod action to one of his poems New York, where bis stay was 

(The Courtezan), given tlie world very- short j yet he ex:perienced a 

information on this subject. He most disagreeable circumstance 

says, there,- though the motive for the 

** I am the man (the Naso of my time), violence is not very clearly ex- 

« Born on the Humber, fam*d for lus- plained : '' When about three 

cious rhyme." . «c leagues from the ship, the bbat*s 

In truth, Hull was his native town, ''crew (consisting often men) 

His educalion, if we may judge by '' rose on me, bound me hand and 
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^* lbot> aod run the boat on shore, poem, celebrating the then most 
'' where I might have perished, remarkable women of the town, 
*' had not two returned and un- Merely to mention the title of 
** bound me, which two I brought this licentious performance, which, 
'' to the ship again. They con- however, met with success, is as 
*' fessed they had attempted to much as it deserves. It seems to 
*^ throw me overboard (which I have been the means of Intro- 
*' never perceived) ; but something ducing him to the acquaintance of 
^ always prevented. Had they Mr. Churchill, with whom he 
^' perpetrated their viUany,l6hould boasts on many occasions to have 
" have died by the mouths of ten lived in terms of intimacy. In 
*' thousand sharks, as I was at 1762 he retired to a small house in 
'' that time fishing on a bank where Kew Lane, and cultivated his 
'< nothing could be more nume- Muse, which in 1764 produced a 
" rous.'* From New York be poem called The Soldier, 4to. He 
went to Antigua, then to Barba- then resided some time in Scot- 
does, and afterwards to Tobago, land, which he has described with 
In June 17^7 he sailed from St. that virulence which the examples 
Kitt*s for England, having, as he of some eminent persons of that 
inlernis us, after nine months period had rendered fashionable, 
cnuMng, received about three and which cannot be sufficiently 
pounds for his share of three prizes^ censured. At this time he medb- 
On his return to England, he tated a work of considerable im- 
.passed his examination, and on portance, for which he circulated 
the 26lh of November received his proposals. This was intended to 
4:ommission as lieutenant of the be printed in folio, and to be eo- 
Jason. He was immediately em- titled Maritime Observations, tt^i- 
ployed in further service ^ and on kctedfrom ihe Years 1753 io 17^ 
the 19th of December arrived at inclusive, in a Number of Voyagu 
£mden with BrndeneU*s regiment and Cruises in Europe, AsitL,j(firua, 
•0 reinforce the gfarrison there, and America. 
,Ou his return home he quitted the In 1765 he produced The Omr* 
Jason, where he had not one hope ie%an, a poem, 4to. ; and. this in 
of the golden fleece, for the Dor- the next year was followed by Tkt 
aetshire,. Captain Dennis ; and in Demirep, 4to. another poem of 
December 1759 was. at Lisbon, the same species, and possessing as 
He had a share in the victory ob- much merit as could with pro- 
tained by Sir Edward Hawke over prtety be ascribed to any of his 
Mons.Confians, inNov. I75d>^nd preceding performances. At tht 
arrived at Plymouth in December, end of this last poem be an- 
after a cruise of eight months, nounced his intention of pablish-' 
He afterwards-sailed with the same ipg three works, whkh, it is be- 
commander in the Belloha, and lieved, never appeared : these w^e, 
was ppesent at the capture of the Woman, a poem ; The Devil m 
Courageux in August J7C>1« This London, 2i^wrQ', znA The Hixtm^ 
m supposed to have been the period of the most remarkable Ghosts tkat 
cif his naval career during that have appeared from the Creation H 
war, as in the next month we find this Time, 
he commenced author. His first In this year he was nH>re land- 
publication was The Meretridad, a ably employed in soliciting IVv« 
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liaroent for an increase of half-pay the management of that gentle* 

for the lieutenants of the navy^ an man's share of Drury Liane theatre ; 

application which was attended bat f his plan« being opposed by the 

with success. other parties concerned^ was len* 

The succeeding year, 17^7* he dered abortive, 

published j4 Sailor*s Letters ^ writ" Captain Thompson had for se* 

ten to his select Friends in England veral years experienced the incon* 

during his Voyages and Travels in venienoes of a contracted income ; 

Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and had with some difficulty^ not- 

from the Year 1754 to 17 5Q, 2 ycHs. withstanding all his industry, pre- 

12ino. served himself from feeling the 

In 1769 he produced a laugh- pressures of poverty. Fortune at 

able account of the Jubilee at Strat- length noticed him. He was ap- 

ford upon Avon, under the title of pointed commander of the Hyena, 

Trincub>s Ttip to the Julilee, 4to. ; and in the coarse of a cruise took 

and about the same time collected a French East Indiaman, whick 

his most licentious performances placed him in a state of afSuence, 

into two volumes, which he called and enabled him to repay obltga- 

The Court of Cufid, The next tions to many persons who had 

year he published The Works of before assisted him. This, we are 

John Oldham, in 3 vols, dedicated, mformed, he did with great libe* 

from Purdisbourne, County Down, rality and alacrity. He also 16* 

in Ireland, to the late .£arl of ceived a reward as the messenger 

Bristol. On the 7th of April 1773> of the news of an important vie- 

by the interest of Mr. Garrick, he tory ; but soon afler was subjected 

. di>tained the commission of a cap- to the inquiry of a court-martial 

tain. for quitting his station, from whick 

From the time of his leaving charge he was honourably acquit- 

Scotland, to the year 177^* ^^ ^^' In I734jie was named com- 

seems to have devoted himself en- mander of theGrampus, and sooa 

tirely to literary avocations, and after sailed for the coast of Africa, 

produced with great celerity num- from which station he had return- 

berless pieces, which it is impos- ed only in 1784, and where he 

sible to enumerate, and which died, on the 17th of Jan. 17B6. 

would, from their quantity and He was the author of the fol« 

general insignificance, if practi* lowing pieces : 

cable, not repay the pains the^ 1. The Hohhy Horse* F. IJ66m 

mrould cost to obtain. JST. P. 

In 1777 he became editor of 2. The Fair Quaker ^ or. The 

Paul Whitehead's Works, in 4to.; JJumours qfthe Navy. C. altered, 

and in the same year, of Andrew Svo. 1773. 

Marvell*s Works, in 3 vols. 4to. 3. The Syrens. M. Svo. 1776. 

Neither of these undertakings was 4. Saint Helena ; or. The Isle of 

executed in such a manner as to Lope, M. £. 1776* N. P. 

afford room to commend the edi- 5. The Beggar*s Opera, altered, 

tor, or add any thing to the repu- 1777* N. P. 

tation of the authors. Soon after Thompson, William, was se* 

the death of Mr. Garrick, a scheme xiond son of the Rev. Mr. Francis 

was proposed for uniting him ajid Thompson, thirty-two years vicar 

Kv. Lftngford with >Ir. Lacy in of Brough, in the county of West* 
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morland. He received his educa- he soon relinquished his views of 
tion at Queen's College^ in the engaging in the sacred function; 
university of Oxford, where be nor had he any prospect of being ^ 
afterwards became a fellow, and otherwise provided for in Scotland, 
took the degree of M. A. the 26th where the first fruits of his genius 
of February 1738. In 1751 he were not so favourably received a« • 
was a candidate for the poetry they deserved to be. Hereupon 
professor^ip at Oxford, but did he repaired to London, where 
not succeed in his application. He works of fancy seldom fail of meet- 
was rector of South Weston and ing with a candid reception and 
Hampton Pyle, in the county of due encouragement. Nor were 
Oxford ; but we have not been the hopes which Mr. Thomson 
able to discover when he died. He had conceived, from his journey 
wrote one play, called to the capital, in th^least disap- 

Gondihert and Biriha. T. 8vo. pointed. The rece[mon he met 

1751. Printed also in a volume of with, wherever he was uitroduced, 

poems, dated 1757* emboldened him to risque the pub- 

Thomson, Adam, wrote lication of his excellent poem on 

The Disappointed Gallant. B<0. Winter, This piece was published 

Svo. 1738. m 1726; and, from the universal 

Thomson, Alexander, pub- applause it met with, Mr. Thom- 
lished, in 1791* a poem of con- son's acquaintance was courted by 
siderable merit, called Whist, He people of the first taste and fa- 
is also author of The Paradise of shion. But the chief advantage 
Ta^/e, apoem; and 6f an £^50^ on which it procured him, was the 
Novels ; and editor of The German acquaintance of Dr. Rundle, after- 
Miscellany, consisting of transla- wards Bishop of Deny, who intro- 
tions of dialogues, tales, and no- duced him to the Lord Chan- 
velsj and of the follq«ring dramatic cellor Talbot ; and some years af- 
pieces: ter, when the eldest son of that 

1. Bianca Capello, Dr. Narr. nobleman was to make his tour of 

2. German Thealre at Venice, travelling, Mr. Thomson was 

3. Indians in England. C. chosen as a proper companion for 
Printed at Perth, 12mo. 1796. ' him. The expectations which his 

Thomson, James, was born the Winter had raised, were fully sa- 

] Ith of September 170O, at Ed- tisfied by the successive* publica-* 

nam, in the shire of Roxburgh, tioris of the other seasdns : of 

in Scotland, of which parish his Summer, in the year 1727; of 

father was minister, and highly /Sprtw^, in tlae following year j and 

respected for his piety and dili- of Avtiimn, in a cjuarto edition of 

gence in the pastoral duty. Our his works, in 17^0. Besides the 

author received his school educa- Seasons, and his tragedy of Sophoy 

tion at jedhnrgli, from whence he nista, written and acted with ap- 

vas removed to tho university of plause in the year 1729> he had, in 

BHinburgh. At this time the study 1727i published his poem to the 

of poetry was become general in memory of Sir Isaac Newton, with 

Scotland, the best English authors an account of his chief discoveries; 

being universally read, and imita- in which he was assisted by his 

lions of them attempted. Thom- friend Mr. Gray, a gentleman well 

«on*s geni.us led him this way^ and versed in the Newtoi^an ph\lQso« 
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phy. rTbat same year the Tesent- of sarveyer-general of the Lee- 
meat of our merchants, for the in* ward Islands, procured for him by 
terruption of their trade by the Lord Lyttelton. His genius, how- 
Spaniards in America, running very «ver, could sot be suppressed by 
high, Mr. Thomson zealously took any reverse of fortune. He re- 
part in it, aad wrote his animating sumed his usual cheerfulness, and 
and public-spirited BrUannia, to never abated one article in his way 
rouse the nation to revenge. of living, which, though simple, . 

With the Hon. Mr. Charl'es was genial and elegant. The pro- 
Talbot, our author visited most of fits arising from his works were 
the courts in Europe, and returned not inconsiderable ; his tragedy of 
with his views greatly enlarged J -^^amemwow, acted in 1 738, yielded 
not of exterior nature only, and a good sum. But his chief depend- 
tbe works of art, but of human ence was upon Frederick Prince 
life and manners, and of the con- of Wales, who settled on him a 
stitution and policy of the several handsome allowance, and honour* . 
states, their connexions, and their ed him with many marks of par- 
religious institutions. How par- ticular favour. Notwithstanding 
ticular and judicious his observa- this, however, he was refused a 
tions were, we see in his poem on license for his tragedy of Edward 
Liberty, begun soon after his return and Eleonora, which he had pre- 
to England. We see, at the same pared for the stage in the year 
time, to what a high pitch his love 1 739. , . 
of his country was raised, by the Mr. Thomson's next perform- , 
comparisons he had all along been ance was the masque of Alfred, 
making of our happy government written jointly with Mr. Mallet^ 
with' those of otlier nations. To by the command of the Prince of. 
inspire his fellow-subjects with the Wales, for the entertainment of 
like sentiments, and show them by his Royal Highness*s court, at Clif- 
what means the precious freedom den, his summer residence, in the 
we enjoy may be preserved, and year 1740. Mr. Tliomson's poem, 
how it may be abused or lost, he eniiiied The Casile of Indolence, vras 
employed two years in composing his last work published by himself; 
that noble work, upon which he his tragedy of Coriolantis being 
valued himself more than upon all only prepared for the theatre, 
his other writings. On his return when a fatal accident robbed the 
to England with Mr. Talbot (who world of one of the best of mea 
soon after died), the Chancellor and best of poets. He would com- 
made him his secretary of briefs j monly walk the distance betweea 
a place of little attendance, suiting London and Richmond (where he 
his retired indolent way of life, lived), with any acquaintance that 
and equal to all his wants. This offered, with whom he might chat, 
place fell, when death, not long and rest himself, or perhaps dine, 
after, deprived him of his noble by the way. One summer even- 
patron, and he then found himself ing, being alone, in his walk from 
reduced. to a state of precarious town to Hammersmith, he had 
dependence, in which he passed over-heated himself, and, in that 
the remainder of his life ^ except- condition^ imprudently took a 
ing only the last two years of it, boat to carry him to Kew ; appre- 
during which be enjoyed the office bending no bad consequence froa^ 
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the chill air on the river^ which 4. Mfred. Masqoe, written fn 
his walk to hie honiie^ towards the conjunction with Mr. Mallet. Svo. 
upper end of ILew Lane, had al- 1740. 

ways hitherto prevented. But now ^^. Tancred and Sigismunda. T. 
the cold had so seized him, that the 8vo. 1 745 . 
next day he found himselfin a high 6, Coriolanus. T. 8vo. 1748. 
fever. This, however, by the use Thomson, Thomas. All we. 
of proper medicines, was removed, can say of this author is, that 
so that he was thought to be oat of he 'published the two following 
danger 3 till the fine weather hav- pltys : • 

ing tempted him to expose himself ] . The English Rogue. C. 4to. 
clnce more to the evening dews;, I668. 

his fever returned with violence, 2. Mother Shipton, C. 4to. N.D* 
and with such symptoms as left Thornton, Bonnbll. Thii 
no hopes of a cure. His lamented ingenious gentleman was the son 
death happened <7n the 27 th of of a physician, we think, in Dor« 
August 1748. His testamentary setshire ; and he himself was in« 
executors were tlie Lord Lyftel ton, tended for the same profession, 
whose care of our poet*s fortune He was bom in the city of West- 
and fame ceased not with his life } minster, and educated at the school 
and Mr. Mitchell, a gentleman there; from which he was re- 
equally noted for the truth and moved to Christchurch, Oxford, 
constancy ofhis private friendship. At one or other of these semina- 
and for his address and spirit as a ries, it seems probable, he became 
public minister. By their united acquainted with Mr. Colroan ; in 
interest, the orphan play of Corio- concert with whom he, in 17^4, 
lanus was brought on the stage, to began that excellent periodical 
the best advantage; from the pro- workTAg Connoisseur, which was 
fits of which, and the sale of ma- carried on for two years with great 
nuscripts and other effects, a hand- spirit and success. From the date 
some sum was remitted to his on his monument, he appears to 
aisters. His remains were deposit* bsne been born in 17^3 though, 
ed in the church of Richmond, from the description of the au- 
under a plam stone, without any thors of The Connoisseur in the last 
inscription. A decent monument nun](ber, where his age is men- 
was erected to him in West- tinned to be then only thirty, it is 
minster Abbey, in the year 1762, rather to be fixed two years later. 
tiae charge of which was defray- He had the degree of M. A. con- 
ed by the profits arising from a ferred on bim, April 19, 17^0 ; 
splendid edition ofhis works in and B.M.May 18, 1754. Though 
quarto ; Mr. Millar, the booksel- he took one degree in pbysic, he 
ler, who had purchased all Mr. never practised that science, but, 
Thomson's copies, generously giv- being in easy circumstances, de- 
ing up his property, on this grate- termined to indulge the bent of 
fni occasion. His dramatic wotks his inclination, unshackled by the 
are, fetters of any profession. Like 

1. Sophomsha. T. 8vo. 1/30. Dr. Arbnthnot, be amused him- 

2. Agamemnon. T. 8vo. X738. . self with laughing at the follies of 

3. Edward and Eleonora, Tr. the times, with a degree of plea- 
Svo* 1739* santry that ontenainment the pub* 
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lie, without offending the individual 
at whom the ridicule was aimed. 
Scarcely a single popular topic of- 
fered which did not aiford him a 
subject for a pamphlet, an essay ^ 
a copy of verses, or some whim- 
sical paragraphs in the newspa- 
pers. Of some of these diurnal 
vehicles of intelligence be was the 
founder and conductor, as well as 
the chief support of others. . Few 
persons possessed more wit and 
humour j still fewer exercised 
these qualities in a manner more 
harmless, or less offensive. He, 
at one period of his life, entered 
into a treaty with the late Mr, 
Rich for the purchase of Covent 
Garden theatre, but the negotia- 
tion proved abortive, for reasons 
to which we are strangers. The 
latter part of Mr. Thornton's life 
cannot be contemplated with plea- 
sure 3 he indulged himself so fre- 
quently and immoderately in the 
pleasures of the bottle, that he at 
last ruined his constitution, and 
died the gth of May 176S. A 
mcmument was soon afterwards 
erected to his memory in the 
Cloisters, Westminster, on which 
is an inscription written by Mr. 
Thomas Warton. Though Mr. 
Thornton seems to have been so 
well qualified for comic writing, 
yet he produced nothing for the 
titage^ and his introduction into 
this work arises only from a trans- 
lation of Plautus, in which the 
following plays are indebted to 
him for their English dress; viz. 

1. j^mphytrion, 

2. The Brc^gart Captain, 

3. The Treasure, 

4. The Miser. 

5. The Shipwrecks 
Thurmond, Johm, was the son 

of Mr. John Thurmond, an actor 
of some eminence at Drury Lane 
theatre. He wMs bred « dmicmg- 



master, and in that walk acquired 
considerable reputation. He was 
the composer of several panto* 
mimes; and Chetwood intimates 
that he was living in the year 
1749; having quitted the practice 
of his profession before he was dis- 
abled by age or infirmities. The 
performances which he brought on 
the stage are, 

1. Harlequin Sheppard, 8vo^ 
1724. 

2. Harlequin Doctor Faustus\ 
with the Masque of the Deities, 
8vo. 1724. 

3. Apollo and Daphne % or, Jfof- 
lequin Mercury, Dr. Ent. Svo. • 
1725. 

4. Apolh and Daphne'^ or, Ifar- 
lequin*s Metamorphoses. Pantom. 
12mo. 1725." 

5. Harlequin* s Trtitmph, Pant. 
The last three were printed to- 
gether, 8v6. 1727. 

6. The Miser. Grotesque Ent. 
8vo. 1727. 

TicKELL, Richard, was d^ 
scended &om the secretary 1^ Mr. 
Addison^ who is knoltn to the 
poetic world by the poems which 
have been pumished in his nanoe. 
Some fortune was made in the fa* 
nrily ; but our author's inheritance 
lay principally in his talents. Mr, 
Tickeirs education is said to have 
been intended for the law ; but 
his disposition was too volatile and 
desultory for that study. The com* 
mon mother of invention (neces* 
sity) drove him to the booksellers, 
and he published The Project, a 
poem I r/«e Wreath of fashion, te. 
But poetry not being his taste,, 
these things hardly made him 
known. Fortune, however, in one 
of her caprices, introduced him to 
Mr. Brummell, private secretary 
to Lord North, who conceived g 
strong friendship for our author, 
and patrpnised him with 4 fj^;^ 
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rosity and A^'armth that did him 1. The Carnival &f renke. C. O- 

honour. After procuring him a 1781. N. P. 

pension of two hundred a year, 2. The GeniU Shepherd. Past. 

"which was a decent maintenance, altered. 1781- N. P. 

for him and a Miss B , by Tighb, Edward, was the al- 

wbom he had several children, he terer of two dramatic pieces^ 

found him attached to cin amiable called, 

young lady, Miss Mary, the se- 1. The Force of Love. T. 12mo. 

cond daughter of Mr. Linley, the 1786. 

musician, of Drury Lane, whom 2. The Miser. F. 8¥0. 1788. 

he afterwards married. Mr. Brum- Tobin, John, the third son of 

inell exerted himself with addi- Mr. James Tobin, of the island of 

tional humanity when he found Nevis, was born at Salisbury Ja- 

him with so fair a prospect of hap- nuary 28, 1770. He received his 

piness 5 he settled a part of his early education at the free-school 

pension on his former family, from of Southampton, where he con- 

a proper compassion to his chil- tinued seven years, and was after- 

dren, and obtained for him a place wards pupil to the Rev. Mr. Lee, 

in the Stamp-office. of Bristol, in which city his father. 

These instances of favour ani- returning from the West Indies, 
mated the genius of our author, embarked in a commercial part- 
and tie produced a parody on the nership. In 1785 he was articled . 
speeches at the opening of Parlia- to an eminent solicitor of Lin- 
men t, called ^Anticipation. The coin's Inn. After the death of 
thought was fortunate, andtheimi- that gentleman, he became a part- 
tations were happy. Administration ner with three other clerks in the 
vas served, and his patron satis- office ; but, disagreements hap- 
fied. He made several subsequent pening which ended in a chancery, 
attempts of the same kind, in the suit, he entered into a new firm 
Cassette Ferte, the Adventures of a with Mr. Ange. By taking a part 
political Louse, &c. 5 but they were in school performances, and visit- 
too much in the manner of Anli' ing the theatre at Southampton, 
dpation to succeed. he had acquired a taste for the 

At length, through the interest drama, and his first piece was 

of his friend Mr. Brummell, and written before the year 1789. 

as a reward for his political writ- Constantly engaged after this pe- 

iogs in support of ministry, he was riod in dramatic compositions, they 

made a commissioner of stamp- were offered to the theatres, but 

duties, with a salary of 500/. a were all rejected, except a comedy 

year. ealled The faro Tables which was 

After the death of his first vufe, accepted at Drury Lane, thoc^h ne- 
by whom he had three children, ver performed. Finding his health 
Mr. Tickell married a daughter of decline, by the advice of his pby- 
Captain Leigh, of the Berrington sicians he went, in 1803, and re- 
East Indiaman, who survived him.' sided with a relation in Cornwall ^ 
His death happened Nov. 4, I793, but his disorder assuming the form 
and was occasioned by a fall from of consumption, he was induced, 
a window of his apartments in in November 1804, at the earnest- 
Hampton Court palace. His dra* solicitation of his friends-, to em<r 
Mm'ic pieces drj^ IwQ, vis^ b^rk at Bristol for the West jQdies> 
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hoping benefit from a warmer Anne. She was born in the year 
climate. Detained at Cotk some I694 3 and her father, observing 
days/ the vessel sailed from that her extraordinary genius, gave her 
port on the 7th of December, and so excellent an education, that, be- 
on that day he died. Contrary sides great skill in music and 
winds obliged the ship to return to drawing, she spoke fluently and 
the Gove of Cork, and he was correctly the Latin, Italian, and 
there interred. French languages, and well un- 
The dramatic pieces of his which derstood history, poetry, and the 
have come to our knowledge are mathematics. These qualifications 
the following ; but, we under- were dignified by an unfeigned 
stand, several others remain in piety, and the moral virtues, which 
MS. They prove him to have she possessed and practised in an 
possessed an excellent taste, and a eminent degree. The former part 
truly poetical mind ; and leave us of her life was spent in the Tower 
to regret his early removal from a of London, where her father had 
sphere which he was so likely to a house ; the latter at Stratford 
have adorned. and Westham. She died on the 

1. The Faro Table. C. 1795, 1st of February 1754, aged sixty 
. P. nor acted. years, and was buried at the latter 

2. The Honey Moon, C. 8vo. place. ■ 
805. In the year 1755 a volume of 

3. The Curfew, P. Svo. I8O7. her poems was printed in 12mo. 

4. School for Authors, C. Svo. among which appeared 
1808. Susanna-, or. Innocence Preserve' 

Todd, the Rev. Henry John, ed, A Musical Drama. 
M. A. This gentleman, a minor She was honoured with the 

canon of Canterbury cathedral, friendship of Sir Isaac Newton, 

rector of Alhallows, in Lombard who was much pleased with some 

Street, London, and of Coulsdon, in of her first essays. It has been ob- 

Surrey, is librarian to the EarLof served, that a few of her poems 

Bridgewater, and to the archi- have such a philosophical cast, and 

episcopal library at Lambeth. He so great a depth of thought, that 

has published an interesting ^c- they will scarcely be understood by 

count of the Deans of Canterbury \ the beau monde. Her Latin po- 

from the new Foundatian of that ems are also written in a truly 

Church by Henry VHI, to the pre^ classical taste. She would not suf- 

sentTime: Svo. 1794. The pub- fer her works to appear till she 

lie is also indebted to him for ex- herself was beyond the reach of 

cellent editions, with notes, of the envy or applause. They abound 

works of Spenser and Milton ', but with sentiment and simplicity, and 

his niche in this work he derives yet are far from being destitute of 

from an edition, with notes and spirit and poetical ornament, 
other illustrations, of Her estate, which was a con- 

Comus, M. 8vo. 1798. siderable one, she left to her 

Tollet, Elizabeth, was the youngest nephew. Her eldest ne- 

daughter of Greorge Toilet, Esq. phew, George Toilet, of Betleyi 

commissioner of the navy in the in Stafifordshire, but formerly of 

reigns of l^ing William and Queen Lincoln's Inn^ whowas well known^. 
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finr his valuable notet on Shak* warda became chaplain to the Earl 

i^peare, died the 2l8t day of Octo- of Sussex ', and in 1736, by the in* 

her 1779. terest of Lady LongueviUe, vicar 

ToLsos, Francis, was a cler- of Easton Mauduit. He died lo 

gyraan, and, we believe, a native 1745•^6, having, besides sonoe other 

of the county of Northampton, works, produced 

At an early period of life be The Earl of Warwick ; or, JSri* 

waf discarded by his father, who iish Exile. T. 8vo. N.D. [1 7-1 p.] 

afterwards disinherited him, on ac- ToM&is, Ma. The fate oi this 

count, as it is said, of die irregu- author is singularly hard. Though 

larities of his hfe ^ and, indeed, the comedy he has wtitten is indis- 

when it is considered that, in the putably an excellent one, yet the 

ytear 1723, he fell under suspicion whole we know of him is, that he 

of murdering a bastard child, which was scholar of Trinity Colleget 

he had by a young lady, though Cambridge, in 15p4, and B. A* 

then in orders and a married man, in X5gB, He produced one play^ 

for which a bill was preferred called 

against hlni at the assizes, but Albumazar, C. 4to. I6l5, 

thrown out by the grand jury, Toms, Edward, was celebrated 

the resentment of his father will for bis performance on the trum- 

bardly be supposed to be ill-found- pet. He died about the year 1779% 

•d« At the time his play appeared, having adapted to the stage La 

\uit yfrti% much distressed. In his ^»oifa /t^iiuffia, under the title of 

dedication to Lord Grimston he The Accomplished Mead. C. Of 

aays, '* It is well known, that an 8vo. 1766. 

" attempt of this nature, especially Toosey, Georqb Philip, a 

•* when the first, and that of one surgeon and apothecary, who at 

*' whose years have not as yet the time of his death, the 22d of 

** been sufficient to draw out to April 1793, resided in High Street, 

** >his experience the plan of bu- St. Giles's. He published a vo- 

*' man life, is always attended lume of poems, and one play (ne* 

^* with vast, and almost unconquer- ver acted) , called 

** able, difficulties, even among Sebastian. T. 8vo. 1772. 

''{those who can boast more to Topham, Edward, was for- 

'' have shared the smiles of for- merly a captain in the guards, was 

*' tune than I can. How then subsequently concerned in a daily 

** shall I stem this tempestuous newspaper called The Worlds and 

'^ sea ? How then shall I, almost is at present, we believe, in the 

"*' overgrown with misfortunes, find commission of the peace in the 

** a person whose unbiassed ho- county of York. In the dramatic 

^* nour will smile on my poor en- way he has produced four pieces, 

•«' deavours ?" — ^Again : '* Nor was viz. 

*' it a small motive to induce me 1. Deaf Indeed! F. 178O. N. P.- 

** to lay my labours at your feet, 2. The FooL F. Svo. 1786. 

M that your Lordship had some 3. Small Talk. F. 1786. N. P. 

*' knowledge of me before the un- 4. Bonds without Judgment. F. 

^' happy dilferences betwixt my 1787« N. P. 

'f' father and myself left me ex- Capt. Topham also published in 

^^' posed to the hard usage of an 177^ ^^H^s from Edinhur gh,'wx\i» 

f* ungrateful world." He after- ten in the years 1774 and 177^4 
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an Account of a remarkable Stone 
that fell from the Clouds } and a 
very entertaining Life of the late 
John Elwes, Esq, the celebrated 
miser. 

TouRNBUK^ Cybil, an author 
of the reign of King James I. the 
circumstances of whose life are 
totally unknown. A contempo- 
rary writer says of him, 

<' His fiune unto that pitch was only 

rais'd, 
'* As not to be despis'd, nor ovcr^prais'd." 

He wrote, 

1. The Revenger'' s Tragedy » 4 to* 
1607. D. C. 

2. The Atheist's Tragedy. 4to. 
1612. 

3. The Nohlemafi. T. Cotfi. 
N.P. 

TowNLEY, James, M. A. ihe 
second son of ai merchant^ Was 
born in London in 1714, and re- 
ceived his education at Merchant 
Taylors' school, whence he was 
elected to St. Jfohn's College, Ox- 
ford. Soon after taking orders, 
he was chosen morning preacher 
at Lincoln's Inn chapel, add lec- 
turer of St. Dunstan's in the East. 
He married, in 1740, Miss Jane 
Bonnin, of Windsor, descended 
from the Poyntz family, and re- 

' la ted to the Dowager Lady Spen- 
cer, through whose patronage Mr. 
Townley obtained the living of St. 
Bennet, Gracechurch Street, Lon- 
don, and a vicarage in £ssex. He 
afterwards became grammar- mas- 
ter to Christ's Hospital 3 and in 
1759 was chosen high master of 

• Merchant Taylors' school, in which 
office he died July 15, 1778 j 
having been presented, in 1777, 
to a living in Wales by Bishop 
Shipley, to whom he was chaplain. 
Mr. Townley, besides exemplify- 
ing every domestic viitue in the 
highest degree, was a most con- 



vivial companion, and a man of 
much literary ingenuity. He was 
the close intimate of Garrick, from 
whom he held for some yeard the 
valuable vicarage of Hendon, ia 
Middlesex; and it is supposed, 
that many of Mr. Garriclc's best 
productions and revivals partook 
of Mr. Towniey*s assisting hand. 
He was the long-concealed author 
of the celebrated farce of High 
lAfe below Stairs, in 17^9> a piece 
which has held it^eputation oa 
the stage during fifty-two years, 
against all the variations of drama* 
tic taste and literary caprice. Mr, 
Townley also (with Dr. Morell) 
materially assisted his friend Ho« 
garth in his Analysis of Beauty ; 
as Hogarth's erudition was wholly 
of the pencil. 

Mr. To\i'nley, as a divine, was 
much admired. His manner of 
delivery was graceful, impressive, 
and energetic j the style of hia dis- 
courses Was correct, yet unstudied, 
and (what is the highest praise of 
sacred oratory) adapted to the un- 
derstanding of a general auditory- 
some single sermons only are in 
print. As a grammarian and tu- 
tor he has seldom been surpassed ; 
and many, of his pupils are now 
filling the highest stations in the 
three professions of law, physic, 
and divinity. In him were emi- 
nently blended the attainments of 
the scholar and the demeanour of 
the gentleman : his talents were 
considerable ', and the public, per- 
haps, have to regret that his suc- 
cessors have not given his works to 
the world. His dramatic produc- 
tions were, 

1 . High Life hehw Stairs. F. 
8vo. 1759. 

2. False Concord, F. 1 764. N.P. 

3. The Tutor. F. 4lo. 1763. 
We question if all the pages of 

praise and compliment, justly be* 
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itowed upon that uneqnalled and 
immortal actor Grarrick, can fur* 
nisb an effusion of equal strength 
and point with the following by 
our autliorw— Within a few days 
of Garrick*s departure, in 1764, 
ibr his continental tour> he was 
passing the evening with his friend 
Mr. T. and ^cetiously asked him 
if he had no poetic adieu ready 3 
wbich> in a few minutes^ pro- 
duced the following : 

•• When GarriA's steps the Alps have 
trod, 

** Prcpar'd to enter mighty Rome ; 
*' The Amphitheatre shall nod, 

« And Roscius shudder in his tomb T* 

The following poetical character 
of Mr. Townley was written by 
the late Mr. Bishop, who succeed- 
ed him as high master of Merchant 
Taylors* school, and was spoken 
by one of the youths (now the 
Rev. Mr. Grarduer) on a public 
day, Oct. 29, 1778: 

— ** For one lost friend 
*' A tear will trickle, and a sigh ascend.— 
*' Never did friend love more parental 

prc»ve. ; 
<« Never did father bear more friendly 

love ; 
** Largely benevolent ; minutely just ; 
** Above disgjuise, because above distrust : 
** Sure, if he err'd, to err on candour's 

side; 
** And only proud, to show contempt of 

pride ; 
<* Frank, but not forward 5 without ri- 
gour, right; 
•< With genius modest, and with truth 

polite. 
«* Lively, yet liberal, his convivial joke ; 
•« Warm humour pointed it; good-na- 

lure spoke. 
«« Rich was his fancy ; though unla- 

boui'd, neat 
<• His phrase; and chaste, though comic, 

his conceit. 
<* His wit was satire, by address dis- 

arm'd ; 
** The manner won, cv'n whom th* at- 
tack alarm'd ; 
" Save, when at vice— to vice alone a 

foe— 
'« Full in the face of day, he aini'd his 

blow i-*- i 
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" Or sped, unseen, th' cfiectaal shaft; 

while Fame, 
** That hail'd the triumph, knew not 

vfho$g the claim.'* 

Townly,Charles. This name, 
which is probably fictitious^ is pre* 
fixed to 

The Courlexans, C. in two acts. 
8vo. 1760. 

TOWNSBND, AURELIAV, WaS 

author of, 

1. AUjiotCs Tnumph. M. 4to% 
1631. 

2. Tempe Restored, M. 4to. 
163]. 

Tract, John, a gentleman of 
Stanway^ in Gloucestershire, was 
author of 

Penander, King of Corinth. T. 
8vo. 1731. 

He died April 19, 1735. 

Trapp, Dr. Joseph, a cele- 
brated divine and poet, was (he son 
of Mr. Joseph Trapp, rector of 
Cherington, in Gloucestershire, 
where he was born in 1679. He 
was educated at Wadham College, 
Oxford, where he was chosen fel- 
low, and took the degree of M . A. 
May 13, 1702, and was afterwards 
created D. D. by diploma, Feb. I, 
1727* In 1707 he was appointed 
to the professorship of poetry 
founded by Dr. Birkhead, formerly 
fellow of All-Souls College. He 
was the first professor, and pub- 
lished his lectures under the title 
of Prcelectiones Poetiae, He has 
shown there, in very elegant La- 
tin, how perfectly he understood 
every species of poetry, and how 
critically and justly he could give 
directions toward the formation 
of a poem on the most just and 
most established rules. Me evin- 
ced afterwards, by his translation 
of Virgil, that a man may be able 
to direct, who cannot execute ; 
that is, may have the critic's judg- 
ment^ without the poet*s anima* 
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tioiy. While he was employed, 
however, in this undertaking, he 
would often rise from bed, strike 
a light, and commit a number of 
lines to paper. Surely no part of 
hi» work has merit enough to 
justify his frequent desertion and 
disturbance of his wife at such 
unseasonable hours ; bat it should 
seem, from this example, thai a 
Pegasus of lead may sometimes be 
as restless as a Muse ofjire* Dr. 
Trapp was rector of Harlington, 
in Middlesex, of Christ Church, in 
Newgate Street, and St. Leonard's, 
in Foster Lane, London ; also lec- 
turer of St. Lawrence- Jewry and St. 
Martin's in the Fields. His very 
(ligh-churcb principles were pro- 
bably the reason why he did not 
reach a more dignified station. He 
died November 22, 1747, and left 

, behind him the character of a pa- 
thetic and instructive preacher, an 
excellent scholar, a discerning cri- 
tic, and a very exemplary liver. 
He is author of a tragedy, called 
Ahramule ; or. Love and Empire, 
T. 4t0; 1704. 

And in the 12mo. edition, 1739> 
he is declared the author of 

King Saul. T. 4to. 1703. 
Several occasional poems were 
written by him in English ^ and 
there is one Latin production of 
Lis in the Musce Anglicance. He 
also translated Milton's Paradise 
Lost into Latin verse, but with 
little success. 

Trimmer, Mrs. Sarah, was 
born at Ipswich, in Suffolk, the 
only daughter of Joshua Kirby, 
Esq. designer in perspective to 
their Majesties ; and will long be 
remembered for her numerous 
works tending to the religious in- 
struction and education of young 

. people, and the poor. She died, 
the widow of Mr. James Trimmer, 
of Old Brentford, December 15, 



1810, in her /Oth year, while 
sitting in her chair, perusing the 
letters of a deceased friend. Ihus^ 
after a life spent in an indefatigable 
discbarge of her duty to God and 
to Jier neighbour, she was re- 
moved to a better world, without 
experiencing the infirmities of age, 
or the suffering of any previous 
sickness. She published in The 
Juvenile Magazine, 1788, 

The Little Hermit, Drama. 
Her writings were much too mi^ 
merous for a detail of them to 
come within the scope of the pre- 
sent work \ but those wIk> vt^ish to 
see a list of them may consult The 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. Ixxxi. 
p. 86 J or. The Lady*s Monthiy 
Museum, vol. i. p. 338 — 340. • 

Trotter, Catharine, was^ 
the daughter of Captain David ^ 
Trotter, a Scots gentleman. He 
was a commander in the' royal 
navy, in the reign of Charles IL 
and at his death left two daugh- 
ters 3 the youngest of whom, Catha- 
rine, our celebrated authoress, was 
born in London, August 16, 1679. 
She gave early mnrks of her ge- 
nius, and learned to write, and 
also made herself mistress of the 
French languige, by her owa 
application and diligence, without, 
any instructor ; but she had some 
assistance in the study of the Latin 
grammar and logic, of which lat- 
ter she drew up an abstract for 
her own use. The most serious 
and important subjects, and espe- 
cially religion, soon engaged her 
attention. But, notwithstanding 
her education, her intimacy witli 
several families of distinction, of 
the Romish persuasion, exposed 
her, while very youno:, to impress- 
sions in favour of that church ; 
which not being removed by her 
conferences with some eminent 
and learned members of the timid^* 
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of England, she embraced the Ro- 
mish couimunion, in which she 
continued till the year 1707. In 
lOgQ she produced a tragedy, 
called Agnes de Castro, which was 
acted at the Theatre Royal, when 
she was only in her seventeenth 
year. The reputation of this per- 
formance, and the verses which she 
addressed to Mr. Congreve upon 
his Mauming Bride, in l697» were 
probably the foundation of her 
acquaintance with that celebrated 
\*Titer. Her second tragedy, Fa- 
ial Friends ^p, was acted in I69S, 
at the New Theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. This tragedy met with 
great applause, and is still thought 
the most perfect of her dramatic 
performances. Her talents, how- 
ever, not being confined to tra- 
gedy, she brought upon the stage^ 
in 1701, a comedy, called Love 
at a Loss ; or. Most Votes carry it. 
In the same year she gave the 
public her third tragedy, entitled 
The Unhappy Penitent, acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. But 
poetry and dramatic writing did 
not so far engross the thoughts of 
our author, but that she sometimes 
turned them to subjects of a very 
diflerent nature. Though en- 
gaged in the profession of a reli- 
gion not very favourable to so ra- 
jllonal a philosopiiy as that of Mr. 
Locke, yet she iiad read his in- 
comparable Es<:ay on Human Un^ 
derstanding with so clear a compre- 
hension and so unbiassed a judg- 
ment, that her own conviction of 
the truth and importance of the 
notions contained in it, led her 
to endeavour that of others, by 
removing some of the objections 
urged against them. She drew up, 
therefore, a defence of the Essay, 
against some remarks which had 
been published against it in 1667 > 
said farther diiitinguished herself 
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in an extraordinary manner, il^ 
defence of Mr. Locke's writinga; 
a fetpale metaphysician being a 
remarkable phenomenon in the 
republic of letters. 

She returned to the exercise of 
her dramatic genius in 1701> and 
fixed upon the revolution of Swe- 
den, under Gustavus Erickson, for 
the subject of a tragedy. This 
tragedy was acted in 1706, at the 
Queen's Theatre in the Hay mar- 
ket. In 1 707> her doubts concern* 
ing the Romish religion, which 
she had so many years professed, 
having led her to a thorough ex- 
amination of the grounds of it, 
by consulting the best books on 
both sides of the question, and ad- 
vising with men of the best judg- 
ment, the result was a conviction 
of the falseness of the pretensions 
of that church, and a return to 
that of England, to which she ad- 
hered during the remainder of her 
life. In J7O8 she was married 
to the Reverend Mr. Cockbum, 
then curate of St. Dunstan's in 
Fleet Street, but who afterwards 
obtained the living of Long Horse- 
ly, near Morpeth, in Northum- 
berland. He was a man of con- 
siderable abilities ', and, among 
several other things, wrote an ac- 
count of the Mosaic deluge, which 
was much approved by the learned. 

Mrs. Cockburn's remarks upon 
some writers in the controversy 
concerning the foundation of mo- 
ral duty and moral obligation, 
were introduced to the world in 
August 1743, in the literary 
journal entitled The History of 
the Works of the Learned. The 
strength, clearness, and vivacity, 
shown in her remarks upon the 
most abstract and perplexed ques- 
tions, immediately raised the cu- 
riosity of all good judges about the 
concealed writer j and their admt^ 
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ration was greatly increased when extremely amiable to those whcT 

her sex and advanced age were intimately knew her. Her conver- 

known. Dr. Rutherforth's jEs^ay sation was always innocent, useful, 

on the Nature and Obligations of and agrejeable, without the least 

Firtue, published in May 1744, affectationof being thought a wit, 

soon engaged her thoughts j and, and attended with a remarkable 

notwithstanding the asthmatic dis- modesty and diffidence of herself, 

order which had seized her many and a constant endeavour to adapt 

years before, and now left her her discourse to her company. Her 

small intervals of ease, she applied disposition was generous and bene- 

herself to the confutation of that volent j and ready upon all occa- 

elaborate discourse 5 and, having sions to forgive injuries, and bear 

finished it with a spirit, elegance, them, as well as misfortunes^ with- 

and perspicuity equal, if not su- out interrupting her own ease, or 

perior, to all her former writings, that of others, with complaints or 

transmitted her manuscript to Mr. reproaches. The pressures of si 

Warburton, afterwards Bishop of very contracted fortune were supr 

Gloucesterj who published it, with ported by her with calmness and 

a preface of his own, in April in silence; nor did she ever at- 

1747, under the title of Remarks tempt to improve it among those 

upon the Principles and Reasonings great personages to whom she was 

of Dr. Rulherforth's Essay on the known, by importunities, to which 

Nature and Obligations of Virtue, the best minds are most averse, 

in Vindication of the contrary Prin^ and which her approved merit and 

ciples and Reasons inforced in the established reputation should have 

Writings of the late Dr, Samuel rendered uiinecessary. But her 

Clark. abilities as a writer, and the merit 

The loss of her husband, on the of her works, will not have full 

4th of January 1748, in the 71st justice done, without a due atten- 

year of his age, was a severe shock tion to the peculiar circumstanced 

to her; and she did not long sur- in which they were produced : her 

vive him, dying on the 11th of early youth, when she wrote some; 

May 1749* in her 71st year, after her advanced age, and ill state of 

having supported a tedious, painful health, when she drew up others; 

disorder, with a resignation to the the uneasy situation of her fortune, 

divine will, which had been the during the whole course of her 

governing principle of her whole life ; and an mterval of near 

life, and her support under the twenty years in the vigour of it. 

Various trials of it. She was hi- spent in the cares of a family, 

terred near her husband, at Long without the least leisure for read- 

Horsley. ing or contemplation j after which, 

Mrs. Cockburn was no less ce- with a mind so long diverted and 
lebrated for her beauty, in her incumbered, resufning her studies, 
younger days, than for her genius she instantly recovered its entire 
dnd accomplishments. She was powers, and, in the hours of re- 
indeed small of stature, but had a laxation from her domestic em- 
remarkable liveliness in her eye, ployments, pursued, to their ut- 
and a delicacy of complexion, most limits, some of the deejfest 
which continued to her death, inquiries of which^the humaa 
Her private character rendered her mind is capable ! Her workg ar© 

VOL. I, 3 i. ' 
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collected into two large volifmes, dressers to Queen Mary, and pro* 

8vo. by Dr. Birch, 1/51 ; who has bably a Roman Catholic, of which 

prefixed to them an account of her persuasion our author seems also to 

life and writings, from which we have been. He died at Somerset 

have extracted the imperfect uar- House,on the 26th ofJanuaryl 6/3, 

rative here given. and was buried in the vault uuder 

The following is a list of her the chapel there. Langbaine, by 

dramatic pieces : mistake, says he was alive at the 

1 . Agnes de Castro, Trag. 4to. time he published his account of 

l6()6. the dramatic poets. 

■ 2. Fatal Friendship. Trag. 4to. He was the author of 
l6p8; 8vo. 1751. The Adventures of Five Hours, 

3. The Unhappy Penitent. Trag. C. Folio. 1663. 

4to. 1701. Turner^ Mrs. Margaret, 

4. Love at a Loss 5 or. Most Anglicized 

Foies carry it, C. 4to. 17OI. This v The Gentle Shepherd. Past. 8vo. 

v^s afterwards revised, and in- 1790. 

tended to be brought again on the TufCHiM, John, was a de- 
stage, under the title of spicable scribbler, in the reign of 
' The Honourable Deceivers ; or. King James the Second, and very 
j^U right at the last. Cora. N. P. early in life became noxious to 

5. The Revolution of Sweden, the government from, the viru- 
T. 4to. 1706. lence of his writings. He was 

TuKE, Richard, was author prosecuted for a political perforro- 

of one religious play, called ance on. the side of Monmouth, 

The Divine Comedian j or. The and, being found guilty, was sen- 

right Use of Plays, a sieved Tragi- tenced by Jetferies to be whipped 

Com. 4to. 1672. through several market-towns in 

TuKE, Sir Samuel. This au- the west. To avoid this severe 

thor was of Temple Cressy, in the punishment, he petitioned the 

county of Essex, and a colonel of King that the sentence might be 

horse in the service of King Charles changed to hanging. At the death 

the First, while the affairs of that of this unforuinate monarch he 

monarch wore any appearance of wrote an invective against his me- 

success. He was very active in a mory, which even the severity of 

rising in the county of Essex, his sufferings can hardly excuse, 

which ended fatally to some of the He was the author of The Ohser- 

chief actors in it. Soon after th® vator, which was begun April 1, 

Restoration he intended to retire 1702. Becoming odious to the 

from business, but was diverted Tories," he received a severe beat- 

from that design for some time by ing in August 1707, and died in 

His Majesty's recommending him much distress, in the Miat^ the 

to adapt a Spanish play to the 23d of Septeml^er following, at the 

English stage, which he executed age of 4/. In some verses on hi& 

with some degree of success. On death he is called Captain Tutchin. 

the 3 1st of March 1664, he was He wrote 

created a baronet. He married TJic Unfortunate Shepherd. Past. 
Mary, the daughter of Edward 8vo. 1685. Printed in a coUectloo 
Sheldon^ a la^ who was one of the of his poems. 
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Udal, Nicholas. Tliis author 
is, by Leland, styled Odovallas. 
He was born in Hampshire, and 
was admitted scholar of Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, the 18th 
of June 1520, at about the age of 
fourteen. He then took the degree 
of bachelor of arts, and became 
probationer fellow the 3d of Sept. 
1 524 ; but lost the degree of master 
soon afterwards,, on account of his 
inclination to the tenets of Luther. 
He then obtained the mastership 
of Eton school, and, in the per- 
formance of his duty there, be- 
haved, according to the account of 
Thomas Tusser, with great severity. 
He proceeded in arts in 1534, but 
in 1541 was near losing his place, 
being suspected of some concern in 
a robbery of plate belonging to the 
college, with two of his scholars. 
For this fact he was examined by 
tlie king's council, but we do not 
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know the result of their inquiriea. 
The charge probably wais dis- 
covered to be ill-grounded. He 
afterwards was servant to Queen 
Catharine Parr, and, in the be- 
ginning of Edward VI.*s time, was 
promoted to a canonry at Windsor, 
Wood says he wrote several come* 
dies, and Bale mentions The Tro' 
gedy of Popery, See in Vol. IH. 
p. 438, 

De Papain. Trag. 
A specimen, however, of his abi- 
lities in this way, may be seen in a 
long quotation from a rhyming 
interlude by him, printed in Wil' 

son's Art of Logicke, \5%7' 

Mr. Nichols mentions a play of 

his, as being acted at Cambridge, 

before the Queen, called 
Ezekias, 1564. N. P. 
Underwood, T. was author of 
The Country IVdke. f. 8vo. 

1782. 
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Valintia, GhsoRGB, Lord Vis- 
count, eldest son of Arthur An- 
nesley. Earl of Mountnorris, born 
November 1769, we are told, has 
-^written a tragedy, ** full of beauty 
** and sublimity, but more caku- 
^ lated for the closet than for the 
^ present itage." His Lordship 
was a pupil of Dr. Butt's 5 and 
a few years since visited India, 
&c. in pursuit of political, geo- 
graphical, and botanical know- 
ledge, to gratify his curiosity, and 
enrich his mind > and published 
th&xesultf in 3 vols. 4to. 1809^ 
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under the title of Voyages and 
Travels to India, Ceylon, the Red 
Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, in the 
Years 1802— 1805'. The title of 
his Lordship's tragedy we have not 
hfifard mentioned. 

Valpy, Richard, D. D. and 
F.A.S. This gentleman is master ofa 
very eminent classical seminary for 
youth, at Reading, in Berkshire 5 iti 
which he has laboured many years, 
with indefatigable diligence and 
distinguished success. Hehas^pub- 
lished Sermons, preac/ied on public 
Occasions, with Notes, and an JpvK 
3 A 2 
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pendix on various critical, hutorical, 
and political Subjects j An Address 
from a Clergyman to his Parishio^ 
ners j Elements of the Latin Lan* 
g.uage, or, An Introduction to the 
Latin Grammar, in a new, easy, 
end concise Method (by the use of 
which, he says^ his scholars made 
as great a progress in three months, 
as they usually did before in six) ; 
and other helps to learning. But 
we are to view Dr. V. as a drama- 
tist chiefly; in which character 
he has altered several of Shak- 
gpeare*s plays, to adapt them, to a 
classical theatre^ where nothing 
should be suffered to raise a blush 
on the cheek of youth « In these 
plays he has introduced new 
speeches, and new scenes; but 
has preserved the diction of Shak- 
•peare, wherever he could do it 
in conformity with his plan. 

His prodtictious of this kind 
are: 

1. The Roses; or. King Henry 
VL Hist. Play. 8vo. 1795. 

2. King John. Tr. 8vo. 1800. 

3. The Second Part of King 
Henry IF. 8vo. 1801. 

4. T/k? Merchant of Venice, C. 
8vo. 1802. 

All of which were performed by 
Dr. Valpy's scholars, for the bene- 
fit of some public charity, or for 
the widows and orphans of the 
brave defenders of their country. 

Of these. King John was also 
performed at Coven t Garden, in 
1803, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Litchfield, by the author's permis- 
sion, and repeated for other bene- 
fits in the same season. Some 
ppeeches introduced into it made 
fo strong an impression on the 
feelings of an English audience, on 
the renewal of the war, that the 
play was acted in almost every 
town in Great Britain and Ireland. 
^hs hi8trk>nio characteri ofMessrs. 



Cooke, H. Johnston, and Mr»r 
Litchfield, received an accession 
by their spirited and affecting re- 
presentations of John, Falcon- 
bridge, and Lady Constance. IC 
was intended to have been broagbl 
out in a magnificent style at Co^ 
vent Garden, at the opening of the 
next season ; but Mr. Kemble, 
being appointed manager, resuQied 
his character of King John in the 
original play. 

Vanbauoh, Sir John, wat 
descended from an ancient family 
in Cheshire, which came originally 
from France > though, by his 
name, he should appear to be of 
Dutch extraction. He was bom 
about the middle of the reign of 
Charles II. and became eminent 
for poetry and skill in architecture; 
to both of which he discovered 
an early propension. He had si 
most ready wit, and was particu- 
larly turned for dramatic produc- 
tions. His first comedy, called. 
The Relapse, or. Virtue in Danger, 
was acted with g^eat applause, in 
the year 1 697, which encouraged 
him to proceed in the sanle track. 
The reputation which he gained 
by his comedies was rewarded 
with greater advantages tlian usu- 
ally arise from the profits of writ- 
ing for the stage. He was ap- 
pointed Clarencieux king at arms; 
a place, which he some time heldv 
and at last disposed of. In August 
17 IQ he was appointed surveyor 
of fhe works at Greenwich Hospi- 
tal : he was likewise made comp- 
troller-general of His Majesty'g 
works, and surveyor of the gardens 
and waters. But we are rather to, 
ascribe these prefennents to his 
skill in architecture, than to his 
dramatic writings. Several noble 
structures were raised under his 
direction, at Blenheim, in Oxfoi^- 
^ire> Claremont, iq Surrey, and 
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the Opera House> in the Hay- Whincop ascribes to him, 

market. In some part of Sir 11. * Squire Trclooby, C. 8vo« 

John's life, for we cannot ascer- 1734. 

tain the time, he went over to Vanderstop, Cornelius, pub- 
France J where, his taste for archi- lished 

tecture exciting him to view the Tke Gentle Shepherd, C. altered* 

fortifications of the country, he Svo. 1777- 

was one day observed by an en- Vaughan, Thomas. Tbisgen- 

gineer, whose information caused tleman was the son of one who 

him to be secured by authority, acquired a genteel fortune by the 

andsent tolkeBastile; but he was practice of the law, for which 

aoon set at liberty. He died of a profession our present author \% 

quinsey, at his house in Whitehall, said to have been intended. His 

inl726, Vanbrughwasthecontem- partiality for theatrical arause- 

porary and friend of Mr. Congreve. ments, and his warm solicitude 

These two comic writers gave new for the success and happiness of 

life to the English stage, and re- those who made the stage the 

«tored it to reputation, when it object of their pursuit, condemned 

had, in reality, l>een sinking for him to the toil, and often to the 

some time. It would, however, hardship, of many applications for 

have been more to their credit, if, the exertion of his influence, 

while they exerted tlieir wit upon When patronage becomes exten- 

<his occasion, they had preserved Btve, it must frequently be unsuc- 

it pure and unmixed with that; ob^ cessful ^ and disappointment will 

licenity and licentiousness which, be apt to forget what is due to 

while it pleased, tended to corrupt the inclination, when it is found 

the audience. When Mr. Collier that the power is wanting. Such 

attacked the immorality and pro- instances did occur to Mr. Vaughan 

faneness of the stage, in the year in the course of his many endea- 

1698, these two writers were his vours; but his philanthropy with* 

principal objects. 3tood both the shocks of ingratitude 

Sir John's dramatic pieces are, and the shafts of ridicule. It it 

1 . The Relapse 5 or. Virtue in said, but we know not with how 
Danger. Com. 4to. 1697« much truth, that this gentleman 

2. The Provoked IVife, C. 4to. stood as the original for the por- 
1697. trait of Dangle in The Criiic. He 

3. Esop, Com. in Two parts, obtained the appointment of clerk 
4to. 1697. to the commission of the peace 

4. The Pilgrim. C. 4to. 1700. for the city of Westminster; and 

5. The Fahe Friend. Com. 4tQ. when first the rage for military 
1702. associations took place, became 

6. 7%e Confederacy. Com. 4to. captain of a company in the West- 
1705. minster volunteers. A literary di*p 

7. The Mistake. C.4to. 1706. pute arose between him ana the 
e. The Cuckold in Conceit. C. late Mr.Colman, who then brought 

J70§. N. P. .out a periodical paper under the 

9. The Country House. Farce, title of The Genius. This dispute 
l2mo. [1715.] was conducted with more virulence 

10. ^ Journey to London, C. than ingenuity f and it was at thii 
lieft anfini^^ed. 8vo, 17^9. time that Mr, CoImat\dUvvci^g2^9&^ 
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cd him by the name of Dapper, with tlie following short remark-^ 

He wrote a series of essays iu The '^ Mr. there is too much horse- 

Morning Post, on the Richmond ^ hair in your tragedy." Our 

Theatre; and, through his ac- author then became under- ma- 

quaintance with Mr. Sheridan, has nager at Smock Alley, Dublin, 

been a great friend to candidates At last, after having produced 

for the sock and buskin. He pro- many literary commodities which ' 

duced the following pieces : - were chiefly returned upon his 

1. Love's Meinmorphoses, F. hands, he accepted the treasurer- 
1770,^ N. P. ship of Drury Lane ThefBtre, a post 

2. The Hotel, F. 8vo/ 1776. in which he acquitted himself wkh 

3. Love*s Vagaries, D. P. 8vo. the most scrupulous exactness and 
1791* fidelity. During this period he 

To this gentleman were also collected his works in three vo- 

ascribed, lumes 8vo. and published them 

4. Deception, Com. 1784. N.P. by subscription, omitting only his 
and a novel, called Fashionable pamphlet entitled The Widow of 
Follies, the Wood (b narrative which in its 

Vergerius, Paul, translated time had afforded no small grati- 

from the German a play, called fication to malignant curiosity). 

The Royal Cuckold) ox. Great and his History qjf the Stage, This 

Bastard, Tragi-Com. 4to. 1 693. gentleman's singularities (for som'c 

Victor, Benjamin. This gen- he had) were of quite an innocedt 
tleman rose to the dignity of Irish ifature. He regarded the proper 
laureat,from an outset in life which arrangement of a playhouse as 
should seem to have pron)i?5ed him the greatest and most important 
no such advancement. He was task proposed to human abilities, 
brought up a peruke-maker, or He was therefore solemnly and 
rather a barber ; but quitted that tediously circumstantial in his ac- 
inglorious and starving profession, counts of entrances and exits P. S. 
to engage in the sale of Norwich and O. P. ; described to an inch 
stuffs. From this second effort he the height of every plume, and the 
likewise derived but inconsiderable length of every t^rain, he had seen 
gains ; and, what he thought a still upon the stage j and dwelt much 
more mortifying circumstance, the on the advantages received by 
memory of his original trade was many authors, as well as actors, 
occasionally unpropitious to his from his experience and his ad- 
third and most hazardous under- monitions. He likewise contrive 
taking, that of dramatic poetry, to prolong these his narratives by 
When he offered one of his plays repeated summonses to attention, 
to Mr. Rich (a man apt to trea- such as "Sir, sir, sirj observe, 
sure up sarcastic images to as- ** observe, observe j'* and was the 
pisthim in keeping writers for the most faithful chronologerof a jesft, 
stage at a distance), poor Ben re- a riot, or any other incident at- 
ceived the usual laconic answer, tending the representation of a 
that his piece would not do. The new play ; always beginning Ks 
bard, however, desiring to be fur- story in nearly the following words: 
nished with more particularreasons — ^' I remember, oi>ce in the year 
for this unfavourable determina- " 1735, when / was at the head 
ilon, wiifi dismissed by l\\e'mBLU2Lo^t " of a noerry party in the pit—'* 
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The disgusting pronoun / being affluence of fortune. The eatlj 

also too lavishly employed in his parts of his education he received 

History of the Stage , our late sa- from various domestic tutors, after 

tirist, Mr. Churchill, observed that which he was sent to the univer- 

Victor ego should have been its sity of Cambridge, where having 

motto. Mr. Victor died Dec. 3, completed a course of studies, he, 

1778, at an advanced age, and with his brother Lord Francis, went 

without previous sickness or pain, abroad, under the care of one 

at his lodgings in Charles Street, Mr. Aylesbury. Upon his return. 

Coven t Garden. He wa3 author which was not till after the break- 

of the dramatic pieces now to be ing out of the civil wars, the King 

enumerated. being at Oxford, his Grace re- 

1. The Two Gentlemen of Ferona, paired thither, was presented to 
C. Altered. 8vo. 1763. jl His Majesty, and entered of Christ 

2. Altamira. T. 8vo. 17/0. Church College. Upon the de- 

3. The Fatal Error, f* 8vo. cline of the King's cause, lie at- 
1776. tended Prince Charles into Scot- 

4. The Fortunate Peasant -, or^ land, and was with him "at tfee 
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To Mr. Victor also Chetwood was soon after, as a reward for 

•scribes a farce, altered from Beau- this attachment, made knight of 

mont and Fletcher, and called, the garter. 

6. The Mock Pilgrvnu N. P. Desirous, however, of retriev- 
l)ut we know of no such piece ; ing his affairs, he came privately 
and if Victor had compiled such a to England 5 and, in 1657, mar- 
one, we do not think that he had ried Mary, the daughter and sole 
self-denial enough to forego the heiress of Thomas Lord Fairfax, 
reputation of it. through whose interest he recover- 

ViLLiERS, George, Duke of ed the greater part of the estate 
Buckingham. This ingenious he had lost, and the assurance of 
and witty nobleman, whose min- succeeding to an accumulation of 
gled chai'acter rendered him at once wealth in the right of his wife, 
the ornament and disgrace, the We do not find, bowever, that 
envy and ridicule, of the court he this step lost him the royal fa- 
lived in, was son to' that famous vour 5 for, after the Restoration, at 
statesman and favourite of Ring which time he is said to have pos- 
Charles I. who lost his life by the sessed an estate of twenty thousand 
hands of Lieutenant Felton. Our pounds per annum, he was made 
author was born at Wallingford one of the lords of the bedcham- 
House, in the parish of St. Martin ber, called to the privy council, 
in the Fields, on the 30th of and appointed lord lieutenant of 
January 1627, which being but Yorkshire, and master of the horse, 
the year before the fatal cata- All these high offices, however, he 
strophe of his father's death, the lost again in the year 1066. For 
young Duke was left a perfect in- having been refused the post of 
fantj a circumstance which is ive- president of the North, he became 
quently prejudicial to the morals disaffected to the King, and it 
of men born to high rank and was discovered that he had car- 

3 a4 
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ried on a secret correspoodence by position for intrigue and machi- 
letters and other transactions with nation' could not long lie idle 3 for 
one Dr. Heydon (a man of no having conceived a resentment 
kind of consequence, but well against the Duke of Ormonde for 
fitted to be made the implement having acted with some severitjr 
of any kind of business) tending against him in regard to the last- 
to raise mutinies among His Ma- mentioned affair, he> in I670, was 
jesty's forces, particularly in the supposed to be concerned in an 
navy, to stir up sedition among attempt made on that nobleman*! 
the people, and even to engage life, by the same Blood who after- 
persons in a conspiracy for the wards endeavoured to steal the 
seizing the Tower of London, crown. Their design was to have 
Nay, to such base lengths had he conveyed the Duke to Tyburn, and 
proceeded, as even to have given tkere have hanged him ; and so 
money to villains to put on jackets, far did they proceed towards the 
and, personating seamen, to go putting it in execution, that Blood 
about the country begging, and and his son had actually forced 
exclaiming for want of pay, while the Duke out of his coach in St. 
the people, oppressed with taxes, James's Street, and carried him 
were cheated of their money by away beyond Devonshire House, 
the great officers of the crown. Piccadilly, before he was rescued 
Matters were npe for execution, from them, 
and an insurrection, at the head That there must have been the 
of which the Duke was openly to strongest reasons for suspecting the 
have appeared, on the very eve Duke of Buckingham of having 
of breaking out, when it was dis- been a party in this villanous 
covered by means of some agents project, is apparent from a story 
whom Heydon had employed to Mr. Carte relates from the best 
carry letters to the Duke. The authority in his Life of the Duke 
detection of this affair so exaspe- of Ormond, of the public resent- 
rated the King, who knew Buck- ment and open menaces thrown 
ingham to be capable of the out to the Duke on the occasion, 
blackest designs, that he imme- by the Earl of Ossory, the Duke 
diately ordered him to be seized j of Ormondes son, even in the pre- 
but the Duke finding means, hav- sence of the King himself. But 
ing defended his house for some as Charles IL like most other men, 
time by force, to make his escape, was more sensible of injuries done 
His Majesty struck him out of all to himself than others, it does not 
his commissions, and issued forth appear, that this transaction hurt 
a proclamation, requiring his sur- the Duke's interest at court 5 for, 
render by a certain day. in 1 67 1, he u as Installed chancel- 

This storm, however, did not lor of the university of Cambridge, 
long hang over his head; for on and sent ambassador to France, 
his making an humble submis- where he was very nobly enter- 
sion. King Charles, who was far tained by Lewis XIV. and pre- 
from being of an implacable tern- sented by that monarch at his de- 
per, took him again into favour, parture with a swor^ and belt set 
and the very next year restored with jewels, to the value of forty 
him both to the privy council and thousand pistoles j and the next 
jbedthamber. l^ut the Duke's dis- year he was employed in a secoivl 
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embassy to that King at Utrecht, to Scotland. When Mr. Fairfax 
However, in June 1674, he re- came, the Duke knew him, looked 
signed the chancellorship of Cam- earnestly at him, but could not 
bridge, and about the same time speak. Mr. Fairfax asked a jjeh* 
became a zealous partisan and fa- tleraan there present, a justice of 
vourer of the Nonconformists. On peace, and a worthy discreet man 
the l6th of February 1676, his in the neighbourhood, what he 
Grace, with the Earls of Salisbury had said or done before he became 
and Shaftesbury, and Lord Whar- speechless 5 who told him, that 
ton, were committed to the Tower some questions had been asked 
by order of the House of Lords, for him about his estate, to which he 
a contempt, in refusing to retract gave no answer. Then he was 
the purport of a speech whick the admonished of the danger he was 
Duke had made concerning a dis- in, which he seemed not to ap- 
solution of the Parliament. prehend 5 he was asked if he would 
But upon a petition to the King, , have the minister of the parisk 
he was discharged thence in May sent for to pray with himj to 
following. In 168O, having sold which he gave no answer. This 
Wallingtbrd House, in the Strand, occasioned another question to be 
he purchased a house at Dowgate, proposed, if he would have a Po- 
and resided there, joining with pish priest 5 but he replied with 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in all the great vehemence. No, no ! repeat- 
violences of opposition. About ing the words, he would have no- 
the time of King Charles's death, thing to do with them. The same 
he fell into an ill state of health, gentleman then asked him again 
and went into the country to his if he would have the minister sent 
own manor of Helmesley, in York- for, and he calmly said. Yes, pray . 
shire, where he generally passed send for hiin. The minister ac- 
his time in hunting and enter- cordingly came, and did the of- 
taining his friends. This he con- fice enjoined by the church, the 
tinued until a fortnight before his Duke devoutly attending it, and 
death, an event which happened receiving the sacrament. In about 
at a tenant's house, at Kirkby an hour after he became speech- 
Moorside, April 16, I688, after less, and died on the same night, 
three days illness, of an ague and His body was buried in Westmin- 
fever, arising from a cold which ster Abbey. 
be caught by sitting on the ground As to his personal character, 
after fox-hunting. The day be- it is impossible to say any thing 
fore his death, he sent to his old in its vindication 5 for though his^ 
servant, Mr, Brian Fairfax, to severest enemies acknowledge him 
provide him a bed at his house, at to have possessed great vivacity 
Bishop Hill, in Yorkshire 5 but the and a quickness of parts pecu^- 
next morning the same man re- lia^ly adapted to the purposes of 
turned with the news that his life ridicule, yet his warmest advocates 
was despaired of. Mr. Fairfax im- have never attributed to him a 
naediately went post to him, but single virtue. His generosity was 
found him speechless. The Earl profuseness, his wit malevolence, 
of Arran, son to Duke Hamilton, the gratification of his passions his 
was with him, who hearing he sole aim through life, his very 
was sick had visited him in his way jtalents caprice, and evea bvt^^ 
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Iiintr7 the mere love of pleasure, a master-piece in its way, and 90 
But it is impossible to draw his truly an origiftal> that DOtwith- 
character with equal beauty, or standing its prodigious success, 
with more juslice than in that even the task of imitation, which 
gi^n of him' by Dryden, in his most kinds of excellence have ex- ' 
Absalom and Achitophel,wv\6&rXhe, cited inferior geniuses to under- 
name of Zimri, which is too well take^ has appeared as too arduous 
known to authorize our inserting to be attempted with regard to 
it here, and to which therefore we this, which through a century 
shall refer our readers. and half still stands alone, botwith- 

How greatly is it to be lament- standing that the very plays it was 
cd, that such abilities should have written expressly to ridicule, are 
been so shamefully misapplied ! forgotten, and the taste it was 
For, to sum up his character at meant to expose, totally exploded; 
once, if he appears inferior to his and although many other pieces 
father as a statesman, he was cer- as absurd, and a taste as depraved, 
tainly superior to him as a wit, have since at times sprung np, 
^nd wanted only application and which might have afforded ample 
steadiness to have made as con- materials in the hands of an equal 
spicuous a figure in the senate and artificer. 

the cabinet as he did in the draw- There is also another play pub- 
ing-room. But his love of plea- blished under the Duke*s naine> 
sure was so immoderate, and his called, 

eagerness in the pursuit of it so\/^. The Chances. C. 4Hy. 1682. 
ungovernable, that they were per- This, however, is no more than 
petual bars against the execution a professed alteration of the co- 
of even any plan he might have medy of the same name, written 
formed solid or praiseworthy. In by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
consequence of which, with the V^- The Battle of Sedgemoar, F. 

Possession of a fortune that might 8vo. 1707 5 17^4. 
ave enabled him to render him- There is also imputed to him, 
•elf an object of almost adoration, but unjustlv, . a slight alteration 
we do not find him on record tor from the Philaster of Beaumont 
any one deservedly generous ac- and Fletcher, called, 
tion. As he had lived a profligate,V^ 4. Restauration, T. C. Svo. 
he died a beggar; and as he had 1714. 

raised no friend in his life, he found A complete edition of this au- 
lione to lament him at his death, thor's works was published ia 1 
As a writer, however, he stands vols. Svo. 177^1* by T. Evansj in 
in a quite diflferent point of view, the Strand. , >^fv^. "^ ^ j-** 
There we see the wit, and forget Villiers; jf. C. was-autnorof 
the libertine. His poems, which Chaubcrt. T. Dr. Svo. ] 789 ; 
indeed are not very numerous, and of A Tour through Part of 
are capital in their kind; but what France, Svo, 1789* 
will immortalize his memory while Vincent, Thomas, a fellow of 
^ur language shall be understood. Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
or true wit relished, is his cele- wrote a Latin play, called 
brated play of, Paria. 1(527; Svo. l648. 

^ 1. The Rehearsal, C.Mq, 1672, Vone, William, wrote 
V-' .4. <^medy, which is, so perfect Love's Systems, P. ISOi^. N.P, 
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tV . J. These initials are prefix- 
ed to 

The Valiant Scot. P. 4to. 1637. 
And also to 

Tfie Deceit', or. The Old Fox 
outtvitted. PastrF. 6vo. 1743. 
Which was much enlarged, by. the 
author, and published, 8vo. 1750, 
by the title of 

i The Country Wedding; or, L(we 
in a Dale, 

W. L. We find these initials 
attached to 

Orgiila, T. 4to. 1658. 

W. M. These initials are pre- 
fixed to 

The Marriage Broker, G. 12mo. 
1662. 

W. R. These two letters staad 
before a kind of droll or farce, 
played at Bartholomew and South- 
wark fairs> and published in King 
Charles II. *s time, entitled 

The Coronation of Queen EUza^ 
heth. 4to. 1680. ' 
These letters are also affixed to 
two piecet, entitled, 

1. The Three Indies of London, 
Com. 1584; 1592. 

2. The Three Lords and Three 
Ladies of London, Moral. 4to. 
B. L. 1590. 

Qy. May not R. W. mean either 
Robert Wilson, or Robert Wever, 
who wrote plays at that time ?-*- 
See BucKE, Paul. 

Wadesok, Antony,, wrote 

■TheEarlofGloster. Play. l60l. 
N.P. 

.Wager, Lewis, wrote one 
piece, called 

.Marie ■ Magdalene, her Life and 
Mepentaunce, Enterlude.4to. 1567. 

-'•Wagter, W. Of thfe ^thor 
no particulars are known. JEie 
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lived in the reign of Queen Eliza*- 
beth, and wrote, 

1. The longer thou livest, the ' 
more Foole thou art. C. 4to. B. L. 
N.D. 

2. *Tis good sleeping in a whole 
Skin, Com. destroyed by Mr. 
Warburton's servant. 

Wain WRIGHT, Dk, wrote 
The Fall of Egypt, Orat. 1801. 
Wakbr, Joseph, wrote 
-Love in n Cottage, Past. 8vo, 
1785. 

Waldron, Francis Godol- 
PHiN, an actor of very useful, ra- 
ther than splendid, talents. He 
belonged to Drury Lane Theatre 
in the time of Mr. Garrick, by 
whom he was appointed to take 
the management of the theatrical 
fund. He was for a while mana- 
ger at Windsor, Richmond, and 
other provincial theatres; and at 
one time carried on the business 
of a bookseller ; for some years he 
prompted at Mr;Colman*& theatre; • 
from which post, indeed, we did 
not miss him till three or four 
seasons ago. Mr. Waldron is some* 
what advanced in years, and has 
probably thought it time to retire 
into private life. In the dramatic 
line, be is possessed of extensive 
knowledge, and has not been in« 
active as an author; as may wit-^ 
ness the following pieces : • 

1. The Maid ^ Kent. C. 1773. 
Printed in 8vo. 1778. 

2. The Contrast. F. 1775< 
N.P. 

-3. "The Richmond Heiress, C. 

Altered from D'Urfey, 1777. N.P. 
4. Imitation. C. 1783. N. P..;- 
'6, Sadr Shepherd (of 3en Jon« 

son) completed. 8vo. 1783. 
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6. The King in the Country. D. 
P. 8vo. 1784. 

7. Hei^ho for a Husband ! C. 
8vo. 1794. 

8. Prodigalt Dram. Piece. 8vo. 
17.04. 

9. Love and Madness* D. T. 

1795. N. P. 

10. *Tis a Wise Child knows its 
own Father. C. 1795. N. P. 

11. Firgin Queen. Dr. 8vo. 

1797. 

12. Man with Two Wives. D. 

F. 1798. N. P. 

13. MUler^sMaid. CO. 1804. 
N. P. 

Walker, Maynard Cham* 
BERLAiN, a Barrister of Dublin, 
wrote 

The Benevolent Man. C. 1771. 
K.P. 

Walker, T. Gent, was the au- 
thor of one play, called 

The Wit of a Woman. C. 4to. 
1705. 

Walker, Thomas (familiarly 
called Tom Walker), was the son 
of Francis Walicer, of the parish 
of St. Anne, Soho, and was born 
in the year I698. He was bred 
under a Mr. Medow, who kept a 
private academy near his father's 
house.. Having an early incli- 
nation for the stage, he made his 
theatrical essay in a Mr. Shepherd's 
company, whore he was first found 
out by Mr. Booth, acting the part 
of Paris, in the droll of The Siege 
ofTroij 5 who saw in him such an 
early promise of talent, that he re- 
commended him to the manager 
of Drury Lane, where he made 
his first appearance as Lorenzo, in 
Lord/ Lansdowne's Jetv of Venice, 
about 1716. His performance of 
Charles, in The Nonjuror, the 
succeeding season, established his 
fame, and lie was then engaged 
by Mr. Rich for the new theatre 
in Lincpln> Inn Fields Hpre 



accident brought him forward ra 
the character of Captain Macheatb, 
which was intended for Mr. Quioj 
but Tom having been heard hum- 
ming one of the songs behind the 
scenes, at the secoud rehearsal, the 
part was immediately transferred 
to him, and which, fortunately for 
himself, the qianager, and the aa« 
thor, he undertook (Peachum, Mr. 
Hippisley; Lockit, Mr. Hall; and 
Polly, Miss Fenton) ; and the ap- 
plause which he met with was so 
great, that it was said. Booth found 
him a hero, and Gay dubbed him 
a highwayman. But this great 
success checked his progress as a 
general actor; for his company 
now was so eagerly courted by the 
dissipated young men of fashioD» 
that he was scarcely ever sober, 
and was frequently under the ne- 
cessity of eating sandwiches (or> 
as they were then called, anchovy 
toasts) behind the scenes, to alle- 
viate the fumes of the liquor. He 
was not, however, without his 
hours of study and retirement} 
for, a few years after his perform- 
ance of Captain Macheath, he 
undertook to alter and compress 
two of Tom D*Urfey"s plays 
(Massaniello, in two parts) ; for 
which purpose he shut himself up 
in the theatre to accomplish the 
task 5 and having reduced them 
into one piece, it was perfornoed 
the following winter with some 
success. When he was discharged 
from Covent Garden, in 1743, 
which his repeated dissipation ren- 
dered indispensably necessary, he 
carried two pieces with him to 
Ireland, and prevailed upon the 
Dublin manager to bring out The 
Fate of Fillanyt under the title of 
Lave and Loyalty. Novelty drew 
an audience the first night, and 
the second was given out for the 
author's benefit | but not beius 
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ible to give the customary security out to India soirie years ago 
for the expenses of the house, the as a writer, whence he has since 
managers would not suffer the returned with a competent tor- 
doors of it to be opened. This tune. He has published, 
disappointment he survived but l. Ccelina. Drama^ 8vo. 1802, 
three days, ind died in great dis- 2. Merchant of Guadaloupe. P. 
tress in Dublin, June 5, 1744. 8vo. 1802. 

As an actor, he was allowed con- Wallace, Lady, is, we believe* 
«iderable merit: though no pro- a native of Scotland, a daughter 
ficient in music, he supported his of Sir William Maxwell, Bart, and 
singing by so much expression of sister to the Dutchess of Gordon, 
countenance and inimitable action. She married Sir James Wallace* 
as rendered him in Macheath a Knt. a captain in the navy j from 
great favourite with the public, whom, however, she obtained a 
He had from nature great advan- divorce, by the laws of Scotland, 
tages ; a good person, good voice, on an allegation of ill treatnieiit. 
and a manly countenance. In se- We must suppose that the court 
veral parts of tragedy he was which pronounced the sentence 
highly approved of, particularly was satisfied with tlie truth of the 
Bajazet, Hotspur, and Falcon- case. It stands on record, how- 
bridge. Walker was likewise a ever, tliat the lady herself could 
pleasant actor in comedy as well be carried above cowc«7 pitch j for* 
as tragedy j as in Worthy, Recruit- some time after, a woman, who 
ing Officer ; Belmour, Old Backe' had been recommended to her 
Ipr 5 Harcour^t, Country Girl, &c. Ladyship from principles of hu- 
He brought two dramatic pieces manity, and to whom she afforded 
on the stage (besides the altera- an asylum at her bouse in St, 
tion already mentioned), viz. James*s Place, charged her with 

1. TheQuaker'sOpera. S\o.l72B* an assault before Mr. Bond, at the 

2. The Fate of Vtlkny, Play, office in Bow Street. Her Lady- 
8vo. 1730. ship, by the direction of the ma- 

Walker, William, was born gistrate, compounded the matter j 
in the island of Barbadoes, where but was so angry, that she de- 
Kis father was a considerable clared, whenever an opportunity 
planter. He was sent to England offered, she would go to France, 
' for education, and placed at Eton and reside there during the re- 
fchool. His first play was produced mainder of her days. Lady Wai- 
st the age of nineteen years, and lace has written A Letter to a 
te performed a part in it himself. Friend, with a Poem called The 
It seems probable that he after- Ghost of IVerter, 4to. 1787 ', and 
wards studied the law, and returned the following dramatic pieces : 
to his native country, as we find a 1. Diamond Cut Diamond, C. 
person of both his name^ died Svo. 1787. 

^ttorney-general at Bart)adoes the 2. TheTon.C, I7S7 -, 8vo. 1788. 
14th of August 1726. He wrote, 3. The IVhim, C. Svo. I795, 

1. Fic/oriotts Lowe. T.4to. 1698. 4. Cortes. Trag. N.P. 

Q,' Marry, or do worse, C. 4to. Waller, Edmund, was the 

1704. son of Robert Waller, Esq. of 

Wallace, John. This gentle- Agmondesham, in Buckingham- 

xpan is the son of John Wallace, shire, by Anne, the sister of the 
Esq. of Golden Sqtiare,* He we^t great Hamden, who dv<^v\^^'|^:^^.i^^:w^ 
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himself so mach in the beginning 
of the civil wars. He was born 
iiT'l605; and, his father dying 
when be was very young, the care 
of his education fell to bis mother, 
who sent him to Eton school. He 
was afterwards transferred to King's 
College, in Cambridge, where he 
could not continue long; for at 
grxtcen or seventeen years of age 
he was chosen into the last Parlia- 
ment of King James I. and served 
as burgess for Agmondesharo. He 
b6gan to exercise his poetical ta- 
lent so early as the year J 623, as 
ap|)ears from h»s verses '' Upon 
' the Danger His Majesty (being 
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the designs of the court, which 
would be sure to discover them- 
selves, whenever the King came to 
ask for a supply, Mr. Waller was 
one of the first who condemned the 
preceding measures. He showed 
himself in opposition to the coatt, 
and made a speech in the Honse on 
this occasion, from which we may 
gather some notion of bis general 
principles in government ; where- 
in, however, he afterwards- proved 
very variable and inconstant. H« 
opposed the court also in the Long 
Parliament, which met in Novem- 
ber following, and was chosen to 
impeach Judge Crawley, which 



'^ Prince) escaped in the Road of he did in a warm and eloquent 
**" St. Anderoj" for there Prince speech, July the 6th, 1 641. Thb 



Charles, returning from Spain that 
year, had like to have been cast 
away. It was not, however, Mr. 
Waller's wit, his fine parts, or bis 
poetry, that so much occasioned 
him to be first publicly known, as 
his carrying off the daughter and 
^ole heiress of a rich citizen, 
against a rival, whose interest was 
espoused by the court. It is not 
known at whnt time he married 
his first lady ; but he was a wi- 
dower before he was five-and- 
twenty, when he began to have a 
passion for Sacharissa, which was 
a fictitious name for the Lady 
Dorothy Sidney, daughter to the 
Earl of Leicester, and afterwards 
wife to the Bnrl of Sunderland. 
He was now known at court, ca- 
ressed by all who had any relish 
for wit and polite literature, and 



speech was so highly applauded, 
that twenty thousand of them were 
sold in one day. In 1642 he 
was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Parliament -to pre- 
sent their propositions of peace to 
the King at Oxford. In 1043 he 
was deeply engaged in a design 
to reduce the city of London and 
the Tower to the service of the 
King, for which he was tried and 
condemned, together with Mr, 
Tomkyns, his brother-in-law, and 
Mr.Challoner. The two latter suf- 
fered death, but Mr. Waller ob* 
tained a reprieve ; he was, how- 
ever, sentenced to suffer a year's 
imprisonment, and to pay a fin« 
of ten thousand pounds. After 
this, he became particularly at- 
tached to Oliver Cromwell, upon 
whom he wrote a very handsomer 



was otie of the famous club, of panegyric. He also composed a 



-which the Lord Falkland, Mr. 
ChilUngworth, and other eminent 
men, were members. He was again 
returned burgess for Agmondesham 
in the Parliament which met in 



noble poem on the death of that 



great man. 



At the Restoration he was treat- 
ed with much civility by Charles II. 
who always made him one of the 



April 1640. An intermission of party in bis diversions at the 
Parliaments having disgusted the Duke of Buckingham's and other 
cation^ and raised jealousies against places, lie isat in several Fac« 
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liaments after the Restoralion, onr late poet Mr. Gray, with 
continued in the full vigour of whom, in the years 173Q, 1740, 
his genius to the end of his life, and 1741, lie wade the tour of 
and his natural vivacity made his France and Italy. He was chosea 
company agreeable to the last, member for Callington in Corn- 
He died of a dropsy, October the wall, in the Parliament which niet 
1st, 1687» and was interred in the on June 25, 1741 ; for Castle 
churchyard of Beaconsfield, where Rising, in Norfolk, in 1747 ; and 
a monument is erected to his me- for King's Lynn in 1754 and 176I, 
mory. He was looked upon as the at the end of which session he de- 
roost elegant and harmonious ver- clined all further parliamentary 
siiier of his time, and a great re- business. He was Usher of His 
finer of the English language. His Majesty's Exchequer, Comptroller 
dramatic pieces are, of the Pipe, and Clerk of the 

1. Pompey the Great. T, 4to. Estreats in the Exchequer; all 
1664. which posts he held till his death, 

2. The Maid's Tragedy. Altered which happened March 2, 1797. 
from Fletcher. 8vo. 169O. He was author of numerous pob- 

\Valli3, Dr. George, aphy- lications; the most distinguished 

sician, editor of Sydenham's Works, of which are, A Catalogue of Royal 

and of the third edition of Mo- and Noble Authors, 1758; Anec^ 

therhy*s Dictionary, was born at dotes of Painting in England, \y 62 1 

York in 1 740. Besides the above, and A Catalogue of Engravers of 

he published several other medical England, 1^63 , His Lordship's 

treatises, particularly The Art of Works have been collected and 

preventing Diseases and restoring published in 5 vols. 4to. 1798} in- 

tlealth. He was a poet also and eluding, 

a satirist. In 1773 he published, 1. The Mysterious Mother. T. 

in 4to. The Juveniliad, a satire j first printed at his own private press 

and in 177^* P^ury, a poem, at Strawberry Hill, Svo. 1768. 
During his residence at York, he 2. Nature will prevail, Praoi. 

brought on the stage there two Prov. 177^. 
dramatic pieces, viz. He has been supposed by some 

1. The Mercantile Lovers, Dr. to have been the author of, 

Sat. 8vo, 1775. 3. The Fashionable Friends, C. 

2, Alexander and Statira, Mock Svo. 1802. 

Trag, but there is no other foundation 

He died in Red Lion Square, for the cotfecture, than that the 

London, Jan. 30, 1802. piece was found among his papers 

Walpole, Horace, Eabl of after his decease. 
OfiFoaD, was the youngest son of Walwyn, B. This gentleman 

the celebrated minister Sir Robert was born in Worcestershire in 1750. 

Walpole, afterwards Earl of Or- His father was a leather-seller in 

ford, by his first wife Catherine the Borough, and he himself was 

ghorter ; and was born about the bred to the same profession ; bui 

year 1717. He received the early was much addicted to study at 

part of his education at Eton, every hour that he could steal 

which he finished at King's Col- froni business. Having, however, 

lege;, Cambridge. At Eton he married a lady with two thousand 

. became intimat^y acquainted with pounds, he went into business for 
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himself in a wholesale^ warehouse to excel. He wrote two dramatic 
ia Watling Street, In this under- pieces, viz. 



taking be suffered innumerable 
losses, and was employed by his 
father to transact business for him 
in Ireland. He here bought and 



1. The Preceptor. Com. 

2. The Rival Lovers. F. 
both printed in 8vo. 1777. 

Ward, Edward (familiarly 



fitted out a sloop, and in his firsk called Ned JVardJ, was a nian 

voyage was wrecked, and thrown of low extraction, born in Oxford- 

a stranger and an outcast on the shire about the year ItyQj, and al- 

northern shore of Ireland. On most destitute of education. He 

bis arrival in London, he found was an imitator of the famous 

himself destitute of any other de- Butler, and wrote several bur- 

pendence, for the support of his lesque poems, in which be aimed 



wife and family, than an annuity 
of forty pounds. In this predica- 
ment he commenced author, and 
was engaged as one of the critics 
in Dr. Kenrick's Lojidon Review. 
He has also written a variety of 
essays in the public prints ; Lo«- 



at the same kind of humour which 
has so remarkably distinguisl\pd 
Hudihras. *' Of late years," says 
Mr. Jacob, *' he has kept a public- 
*' house in the city, but in a genteel 
" way.'* Ward was, in his own 
droll manner, a violent antagonist 



don, SL satire, about 1781 5 and to the Whigs, and, in consequence 



two dramatic pieces, viz. 

1. Chit Chat. Int. Svo. 17SI. 

2, MatriTnonial Breahfaat. Svo. 
W.D. 

Wandesford, Osborne Syd- 
ney. Of this author we can learn 
nothing. He produced one play, 
called 



of this, drew to his house such 
people as had a mind to indulge 
their spleen against the Govern- 
ment. He was thought to be a 
man of strong natural parts, and 
possessed a very agreeable plea- 
santry of temper. Ward was much 
affronted when he read Mr. Jacob's 



Fatal Love -, or. The Degenerate account, in which he mentions his 



Brother. T. Svo. 173O. 

Wapul, George, wrote one 
play, called 

Tide tarrieth for no Man. C. 
B. L. 4to. 1576. 

Wakbovs, Thomas. This tren- 
tleman was brought up in the 
counting-house of Sir &)bert Lad- 
broke, and was contemj^rary there 
with the celebrated Mr. Powell. 
Imbibing the same fondness for 
theatrical amusements, he deter- 
mined to try his abilities as an 
actor, and made his appearance at 
Covent Garden theatre in the year 
1770, in the character of Posthu- 
mus. His success in this attempt 
was very small j and he bad the 
prudence to relinquish a profes- 



keeping a public-house in the city ; 
and, in a book, called Apollo's 
Alaggot, declared this account to 
be a great falsity 5 protesting, that 
his public-house was not in the 
city, but in Moorfields ! Oldys 
says, he lived a while in Gray's 
Inn, and for some yeirs latterly 
kept a public-house in Moorfields, 
then in Clerkenwell, and lastly a 
punch-house in Fulwood's Rents, 
within one door of Grny's Inn, 
where he would entertain any com- 
pany, who invited him, wiih many 
stories and adventures of ihe poeti 
and authors that he had ncquaint^ 
ance with. In this situation he 
died June 20, 1731, and was bu- 
ried the 27th of the same month 



tioQ in which he was not quali^ed . In St. PancraA churchyard, with 
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one monming coach for hi$ wife School, Christmas 17^6f Foli0| 

and daughter to attend his hearse^ 17^7* 

as himself had directed in bis po* Wabhbr,. Richard. Thiswor*' 

etical will^ which was written by thy nian was the son of a banker^ 

him June 24, 1725. Thi« will was who is somewhere mentioned by 

printed in Appleby's /ozirrm/, Sept. Addison or Steele^ as having al* 
28, 1731. Ward is most disti|l|ways worn black leather garters 

guished by his well-known Z<oi3<iSr buckled un4er the knee, a custom 

Spy ) but he wrote also, most religiously observed by our 

1. The Humours of a Coffee^ author, who in no other instance 
house. Com. as it is daily acted at affected singularity. He was po^« 
most of the Coffee-houses in Lon- sessed of a genteel fortune, and 
don. 8vo. 1709. resided in an ancient family-Sjeat^ 

2. The Prisoners* Opera, 8vo. with an extensive garden belonging 
^730. to it, on Woodford Green, in Es- 

oesides the following, which scarce- sex. He was esteemed to be a 

ly deserve the appellation of dra- sound dchol^r, and a botanist of na 

matic pieces : common skill and experience. He 

3. Honesty in Distress. T. 8vo. published an ingenious tract, en- 
1705. titled, Plants lFoo(ifor(^enses,Syo0 

4. A Musical Entertainment, and A Letter to David Garrick, 
Qvo. 171s. Esq, concerning a Glossary to the 

5. The Dancing Devils, F. 8vo. Plays of ShakspeaTetScc.8\o,l76S, 
1724. Indeed, he had been long making 

Ward, Henry, a comedian in collections for a new edition of 

the York company, who published, that author f but on Mr. Steevens'* 

1. The Happy Lovers; or. The advertisement of his design to en- 
Beau metamorphosed. Op. 8vo. g^ge in the same task on a dif- 
1736. ^rent plan, he desisted from the 

2. The Petticoat Plotter; or, pursuit of his own. [n his youth 
More Ways than one for ^ a IVife, he had been remarkably, fond of 
Parce. dancing; nor till his rage for that 

3. The Jt^idow*s JVhh; or. An diversion subsided, did he convert 
Equipage of Lovers, F. the largest room iii his house into 

4. The yintner Trifkd, F. 8vo. a library. To the last hour of his 
N. D. life, however, he was employed 

All these were printed togetlier on the Glossary already mentioned, 

jki 8vo. 1746. which, jnce the appearance of our 

Ward, W. was author of, great (Mnatic writer's plays, in 

1. The Gentle Shepherd, Past, ten vols. Svo. 1778,^ may be re- 
(Dom. Svo. 1785. gardedasa work of supererogation^ 

2. The Billet Master. Svo. 1 787. At his death, which happened od 
WARDE,WiLLiAM,wasa school- the llth of April 1775, he be~ 

master at Beverly, in Yorkshire, queathed all his valuable books to 

He published several pieces on Wadham College, Oxford, where 

grammar and on husbandry, and he received his education ; and^ if 

one dratpatic performance, called we are not misinformed, he left to 

The Prologue, Interludes, and the same society a small annual 

Epilogue to the Heautontimorou- stipend to maintain a botanical lec^ 

menos of Terence, acted at Beverly ture. He takes his place in this 

roL. X, 3 b 
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^Mrk as the transkitor of all soch '^ ordinary degree, as f lUtnk wiD 

comedies of Plautus as the hte '' emineotly appear in the ensuing 

Mr. ThoTBton did* not \\t9 to finish, '* episode (of ArgenHU and Cnran, 

vi*. '* printed also in Pwcy's Reiu/ues, 

1 . The Cttptives. *' vol. ii. p. 238) 5 a tale Ml of 

2. The Twin Btothers. " beautiful incidents, ia the ro* 
9. The Diseowry, Amantic taste, extremely adfect- 

i 4; The Apparitum, ^ing» rich in ornament^ wonder- 

^. The Cheat. " fully various in style> and, in 

0. Conjugal Fidefiff* '' short, one of the most beautifbl 

7- The Casket. '* pastorals I ever nuet with." — 

8. The Pkimsite. iMuses* Library, SroAJSS.^ "To 

§. The Churi, *• his merit (says Dr. Percy) no- 

. 10. The Cofrthoff^fdan. *' thing C2Xk be objected, «nles8» 

11. The Cottrteaans. ''perhaps, an affected quaintnes|| 

12. Tlie Persian. ** in some of his expre9sk»s, and 
la. The Ass^Dealeir^ ** an indelicacy in some of hi* 
14. The Lots. *' pastoral images." 

Warnbr, William, was, ac* He was also the atKhor of Sy- 

eording to Wood, a Warwickshire rinx j or, A seaveri'told Hi»iorze, 

man, and educated at Magdalen bandied anth Farietie ef pleasant 

Kail, Ox<fi»xi. In the latter part and profitable, both commkal and 

ef his life he is said to have been tragicaU, Argument ; 4to. 1597 : 

sttained in the service of Henry and is supposed to be the translat<x 

Cary, Lord Hunsdon, in whose of 

neighbourhood at Am well he died. Men^eckm. C. 4ta. 1596. 
The fbllow^ing account of his death Wahrbn, Mrs. M. This lady 

» extracted from the parish regis- ts an American, and author of the 

t» of that place: '' l60^-9, Mas- two following plays, printed in a 
^ ter Wiiliam Warner, a man of collectioH of Poems, dramatic and 

'^ good yeares and of honest repu- miscellaneous, at Boston, 12mo. 

«*tationi by his* profession an 179O : 
^ atturnye at the Common Plese, I. The Sack of Rome. T. 
^emthorof Allion's England i di- 2. The Ladies of Castile. T. 
•«Hige suddenly in the nyght in Warwick, the Rev^.Th-o^a^, 

*' his bedde, without any former LL. B. To this person ^e have 

*' eomplaynt or sicknesse, on heard ascribed 
Thursday nyght, beiiM^the Qth Eduy. D. P. 8vo. 1764. 
daye of March, and Sft buried Wasb, Christopher. This 

** the Saturday following, and lyeth gentleman was educated at Eton, 

•'in the church at the upper end, and in 1645 succeeded to King^'s 

"under the stone of Gwalter College, Cambridge, where he teok 

*' Slades." Mrs. Coo]7er says, he the degree of bachelor of arts 5 but 
was only unhapny in the choice of afterwards removed to Oxfoi?^^ 

hh subject and measure" of his and was appointed superior bedei . 

verse, ** His poem ("Albion's Eng' in law. He was some tim^ roasts 

*' land) is an epitome of the Bri- of Ttinbridge school, and trans* 

tish history, and written with lated several book-s from the Greek 

great learning, sense, and spirit, and Latin. He also compiled some 

In sotnf j^ace^ fine to aa fatti^ ii;hoo]:-{)Qok9jL wA died about tbf 
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J ear l6go. He translated feetn 2. Orpheus and EuriSci, D.& 

opbocles 8vo. 17I8. 

Electra, T. 8Vb. l64&. S.FerseitsandJndromtdcLS^ftL 

Watkins, WiLtiAM^ wrote 1738. 

the Fall of Carthage. T. 8vo» 4,TheJudgmeritofPa7U. 1?3^ 

1802. He also wrote several judicious 

WatsoNj, Gborgb^ a barmteip books, which sb^w that a Aeatf was 

wrote not waqting to his heels, viz.. 

England Preserved. H. P. Svok ^ History of the Mimes OOd 

J 795. Pantomimes of the Andenis. 

and afterwards obtained, we tblltki TVie ^r/ of Dancing, with a IVeth 

some legal preferment in India. ^e on Action dnd Gesture. 

Watson, Johv, was .horn at He was the first restorer of pai>-» 

Beugeworth, in the county of Wor- tomimed, after ihe ancteiit manner, 

cester. In the year 1559 he was without speaking, 

made master of the hospital of St. Webst^a, JohH, was cTerk 

Cross. He was also prebendary, of St. Andrew, Holborn, and a 

dean, and at last bishop of Win- member of the Merchant Taylorg* 

Chester. He was consecrated Sep* company. He was accounted a 

tembcr 18, 1580^ and died the tderabtepoet,and was well esteem^ 

23d of January 15S3, at the age ed by his contei:toporary autbovi^ 

of 63 year*. Meres speaka of the particularly Dekfcer, Marston, and 

play by our autboTi after naent ion- Rowiey, wiiii whom he wrote in 

ed, as able to abide the test of conjuncttj>a. His plays are, 
Aristotle's precepts and Eunpides*8*^J. The IFIute Devil ^y or. The 

exaiftples. Prom a passage in Asr Trageetie of P. Oiordam Ursini, 

cham*s Scolemaster it a^ears to Duke ofBraekmno ;. with ihe Ljfr 

have been written in i^tk>, and o'fd Deaih tf Fittoria Coromhom^ 

tiol published. It was caUed th^ fcmmts VeneAan Courtexan, 

Ahsalan. T. 4to. 1012, 

Watsok, WiLUAM, was aa- \/^ The Detnts Law-case j or, 

Ibor of tVhen Women go to Law, the Demi 

GranJky enticed from Elysmm. is full of Business, Tragi-Cono. 

C. O. 8vo. N. D. [about IT^Z.) 4^^ 16(13. 

Wayek,Wileiam, was the re-V^7^. Tke Dutchess ef Malfey. T. 

pttted u#uhor of, ^. l623. 

i. Tome Tylere a»d his Wife^^At. Affkus and Virginia* T. 4fo. 

int. 4t9. 1596; 4to. 16^1. 1654. ^ 

2. Tke TrynUqf'Chevalry. 4ta. v/^. Tfc Thracmn Wonder, Co* 

4^606* mical History. 4to; 166I. 

Weaveb, Joh». This peri^iBlV^S- 4 ^«^ fi^ ^ CuckoM. C» 

was a celebrated dancing-flaaster, 4to. 16^1. 

^bo made hi» chief KesWenee at WebaiCf Hkewise wrote the At* 

Sbirewsbury. He dvffeied ix^ki gemi of I6M. Sed Yok ;il. 

most of hb profession, »otaltog«t- p* ild. 

iher depending up<» his hteh. He He ahm assisted Bekker in writ« 

wrote, ^ iayented, several pieces^ tng 

oaUed dramatic paotofflimes: Wpz^s Hisifny. 4t(^. f6&f^ 

1, TheL&itesQfMars andFenUf. VfuntELtr — -, was a joctr- 

8vo. ^717. neyman printer l/y tl^ service of 

3*2 
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Mr. RicbardsoD, author of Pafnela, 
fee. during the time The Free 
Briton was printed. In this pa- 
per he is said to have written all 
the letters signed ^(germm Sydney • 
He is also the author of, 

1. The CUy Farce. 8vo. 1737. 

2. Inkle and Yarieo, T. 8vo. 
1742. 

Webkbs, Jambs Etbe^ was 
^thor of, 

1. Orpheus and Euridice. M. 
4^010.1743. 

2. Solomon*s Temple, Oratorio. 



•* writefs> whose cncoaragjenacnl 
** he acknowledged in his occa* 
" sional poems, in a manner tha^ 
" will make no small part of the 
" fame of his protectors. It also 
*' appears from his works, that ha 
'^ was happy in the patronage of 
'^ the most illustrious characters of 
" the present age. Encouraged 
"by such a combination in hii 
** favour, he published a book of 
" poems, some in the Ovidian^ 
^' some- in the Horatian manner } 
*' in both which the mostexquisitt 
'* judges pronounced he even ri- 



Weeks, James Atrb. But '* vailed his mastera. His love- 
^at the first and third of these V vers^ have rescued that way of 



names vary in the orthography, 
.ive should be led to suppose this 
person a near relation of the fore- 
going. He has, however, pro- 
duced one drama, called 

The Prude. C. 12mo. r791. 

Welsted, Leonard. This 
gentleman was descended from a 
very good family in Leicestershire, 
•and his maternal grandfather was 
>Ir. Staveley, author of The Roman 
Horseleech. He received the ru- 
diments of his education in West- 
minster school. In a piece, said, 
but falsely, to have been written 
by Mr. Welsted, called The Cha- 
racters of the Times, printed in 
8vo. 1728, he is made to say of 
himself, that " he had, in his 
*' youth, raised so great expecta- 



** writing from contempt. In hi| 
" translations he has given us thi 
•' very soul and spirit of his au- 
** thors. His odes, his epistles, 
*^ his verises, his love-tales, all are 
** the most perfect things in all 
" poetry." If this pleasant repre* 
sentation of oqr author*8 abilities 
were just, it would seem no won- 
der, if the two universities should 
strive with each other for the ho-^ 
noar of his educations but it b 
certain the world has not coincided 
with this opinion. Oar author, 
however, does not appear to have 
been a mean poet; he had cer- 
tainly, from nature, a good ge« 
nius; but, after he came to town, 
he became a votary to p^iasure^ 
and the applauses of his friends, 



'^ tions of his future genius, that which taught him to overvalue his 

<' there was a Jund of struggle talents, perhaps slackened his di- 

*/ between the two universities, ligence, and, by making him trust 

** which should have the honour solely to nature, slight the aisist- 

♦' of his education 5 to compound ance of art. ' ' 

*« this, he civilly became a mem- In the year 17 18 he wrote The 

f'^ ber of both, and, after having Triumvirate, or 2i letter in. ^erse 

<^ passed some time at the one, he -from Palemo^ to Celia fiom Bath^ 

<< removed to the other. From which was tneant as a satire against 

*' thence he returned to town, Mr. Pope. /He wrote sevetal other 

** where he became the datling occasional |(ieces against this geA- 

*^ e?(pectatiQD of a^l t^f polite tleman, who, ixi r^compeus^oftqa 
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^mity, has mentioned him in his ters, Src« This profession he sodu 

Dunciad, in a parody upon D^-* quitted, a prospect of advancing 

ham's Cooper's Hill, as foliows : himself heing presented to him or 

a nature more agreeable to hisr 

" Flow, WeUt^^,^ flow, like thine in- ^jg^es. A number of youDg gen- 

•' Though st'ale, Bot ripe, though thin, ^^^^^"^ .^^^e to be elected from the 

yet never clear \ aniversities, and at the expense of 

^* So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly Crovemment taught foreign lan- 

<^uU, guages, and then sent to the Se- 

« Heady,^ not^ strong, and foaming, cretaries' office to be initiated into 

oug no u . business, and trained there fdf 

Mr.WektedjWhenhewasyooog, public service, as envoys, ambas- 

had a place in the Secretary of sadors, &c. On this plan bein^ 

State*s office, and married a daugh- adopted, Mr. West was/ one of 

ter of Mr. Henry Purcell, who those fixed upon ; and, on his first 

died in 1724. His second wife, introduction into the office, waA 

who survived him, was sister of treated with great kindness by Lord 

SirHpvendeuWalker,andDr.Wal- Townshend, who expressed the 

ker, the defender of Londonderry, strongest inclination to serve him $ 

who was killed at the battle of the but his uncle. Lord Cobham, being ' 

£ oyne. a strenuous opposer of Govern ment^- 

He was in general in good cir- he soon found that he should stand 

cumstances, having a place in the no cfiance of preferment. He' 

office ci ordnance, and a house in therefore quitted the office, and at 

the Tower of London, where be the same time all views of making' 

died about August 1747. His only his fortune; being dissuaded by 

dramatic piece is his uncle from going to the Tem* 

The Dissembled Wantofi'y or i My pie, where he had been entered 

Son get Money. C. 8vo. 172@. with a design of studying the law, ' 

A complete edition of his works as the last resource a^r his disap- 
was collected, and illustrated with pointments. 
notes, by Mr. Nichols, in one voli Soon afler he married the daugh- 
8vo. 1787. ter of Mr. Bartlett, and retired tO' 
• Wbst, Gilbbbt. This excel* Wickham in Kent, where he lived 
lent writer and worthy man was a tranquil, domestic life, univer- 
sonoftheRev.Dr.West,by a sister sally esteemed and loved by hi« 
of Lord Cobham* He was born friends, who frequently visited him 
in 1706, educated at Winchester in his retreat. Among those with* 
and Eton schools, from the latter whom he was most intimate^ 
of which he removed to the uni* was the great Earl of Chatham.* 
ver»ty of Oxford, where he be- This gentleman, on a vacancy' 
came one of the students of Christ- which happened whilst he was 
church College; Being of a stu- paymaster, appointed Mr. West 
dious and grave turn, he was in- treasurer of. Chelsea Hospital, a 
clined to go into the church; but place in his gifr. He had in May 
was persuaded to abandon that pur- 1729, in consequence of a school- 
suit by his uncle Lord Cobham, friendship with one of the Duke 
wiio gave him a cometcy in his of Devonshire's sons, been nomi-' 
o^n regiment, exempting him at nated a clerk extraordinary of the 
the sam^ time from country quar- privy-council , but received no «dr' 
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f onlage from bis appointmeot until Bret entrance into life s Tie M»r 

April 1752/HrheD>byngiitaf £00 /A^r^ and various other poems } 

oe^sion, healed the vacancy made she has published lour ^matic 

bjr the decease of one of the clerks pieces ; neither of which^ however^ 

iu ordinary, has appeared on the stage^ yiz. 

In the year 1747 he pvl^sfaed i. Mdmund. Tr. 8v4>« I791i 

a very learned ittid valoal^le work 1805. 

ontheaubjectof tfaeResofrectioo^ %, Adda. T. 6v0. 1799* 

in which, with great ability, he 3. How tuill it end? C. 8vo* 

refuted the objections and cavils of 1799. 

acHne infidel writers. As a testi* 4. The Minstrel. 7. 8vo.l8p$. 

niony of the favourable opinion Wbst, Rev. Ma^bew. vkar 

which was entertained of this per* of the Union of Claue^ u the an* 

fbrmance, the university of Ox- thor of, 

ford created him a doctor of laws t. Ethefyjtda. T. 12iBe. 1769. 

by diploma, March 30, 1/48. 2. PixarrB. T. 12roo. 1799. 

Ahout the year 1J55 he lost hit 3. Female Hermm. ATnj^edj, 

son at the age of twenty years, in five*actB, founded 911 die re?e^ 

and did not long survive him. He lutibnary events that opeurred in 

died on the 26th day of March FVance in the sttmmer and autonm 

3756. of 1793. 8vo. 18P3. 

Hss works bear testimonjyf hit This gentlematt xinformB tfie 

worth atkl learning, and th? sen- reader, in ah advertisetBeot pre; 

timents of his friends suf&ciently fixed to tbts play, that he began 

show the virtues of his heart, it in DecemtHer \79^j «Qd had 

Besides his book on the Resurrec- made considerable progress in it ; 

tion, already mentioned, he trans- when he learned that be had been 

lated Pindar, and also publish- anticipated by »n English wirier, 

ed several poetical performances, Mr. Eyre, whose i>lay, under the 

among which are the following title of The Maid of Normamhf, 

dramas : was represented in the Dublin the- 

1. The Institution efthe Order of atre. He im mediately <liscoptio«ed 
the Garter. D. P. 4to. 1*742. it,- but,on a perusal of Mr.Ejrre'a 

2. Iphigenia in Tauris, T. performance, he observes, he foan4 

3. The Triumphs of the Gout, it i^ot only defective in form (coii- 
Mock Trag. sisting only of four ads), but also 

The two last were printed ip ceiiisurable in otlier respects % and 

4to. 1 749, with the translation of therefore resumed it. He accnses 

Pindar. Mr. Eyre of haying ^aken un- 

West, Mrs. Jane. This lady, warrantable liberties with theclwH 

who is an ornament to the literary racter of Charlotte Cord6, in as- 

history of the times, is the wife cribing her assassination of Marat 

of a very respectable farmer in to the influence of private resent- 

Northamptonshire. Besiides some mentj observing, that it was the 

a<lmirable novels; as, A Gos^i43l's result of public, though mistaken, 

SM>ry,ATaleq/' tkeTlTiws,andThe zeal. Mr. West has sticceeded 

Refusal', Letters addressed to a well in the delitieatiott of the 

youi^g Lady, on the duties and leading characters of tlie time; 

characters of women, Letters ad- and the language of fax; piece ^ 

drtfssed to a young Man^ on bia boM and energetic. 
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V/usr, RicaARD. This gen- His sister wasan actress and tinger; 

tleman was a member c^one of the and fur her beaefk he nMde liis 

Temples, and married the daugh- first appearance^ on any stage, at 

<er of Bishop Burnet. He was Covent Garden, in the character 

appointed King's counsel the 24th of Ralph (Maid rf the Mill) } 

of October 1717 y and in the year wb^n the low corajp humour that 

1 725 advanoed to the office of he ctiscovered in Wppat't procat«d 

iord chancellor of Ireland. This him an engagement; and he soon 

high post he did not long enjoy, established his reputation as a c6* 

but died the 3d of December 1726, median by his whimsical^ but just^ 

in circumstances not adequate to the representation of the characters of 

disunity which he had possessed* Frenchnien and Jews. He con* 

[He left one son, a very promising tinned at Covent Garden till 1789^ 

young gentleman, who died on when he undertook the manage- 

the 1st of June 1742, and who is , nient of the Royalty Theatre $ but 

sufficiently known to the public having derived neither iame nor 

by his friendship with Mr. Gray.] profit from this undertaking, he 

Our author, the chancellor, be- procured an engagement at Drury 

sides some papers in The Fre^- Lane. For several summer sea* 

ihmker, wrote A Discourse con- sons he performed at the Hay- 

cermng Treasons and Bills of At-- market. He was the original Jew 

iainder, 1714$ and An Inquiry in The Young Quaker, and by his 

into the Manner of creating Peers, performanceof it contributed much 

1719- He also wrote to the success of the piece. He 

Hecuba. T. 4to. 1726. is considered as the inventor of thd 

Weston, Ferdinand Fuller- following pantomimes : c 

TON, is author of, 1. TA? Gnome, 1788. N. P. 

l.TheBaronsofEllenhergh. T. 2. The Magic Cavern, 8f«o. 

8vo. 1808.^ 1785. 

2. St, Auhert. T. 8vo. 1808. Whalley, iwE Rev. Thomas 
See Dramatic Appellant^ in Sedgwick, is author of several 
Vol. 11. poems, and of 

% Weston, John^ wrote a play. The Castle of MontvaL T. 8vo. 
called 1799. 

The Amazon Queen ^ or. The Wharton, Anne, a lady em i- 

Amours of Thalestris to Alexander nent for her poetical talents in the 

the Great, Tragi-Com. 4to. 1667. reign of King Charles If. She 

Wetherbt, James, belonged was the daughter and coheiress of 

to tlie revenue at Bristol, and Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, in. 

wrote Oxfordshire, who, dying without 

Paul the Spanish Sharper, F. a son, left his estate to be divided 

Svo. 1730.' between this lady and her sister, 

Wbvbr, Robert, the author of the Countess of Abingdon, whose 

one dramatic piece, called memory Mr. Dryden has celebrated 

Lusty Juventus, Int. 4to. B. L. in a funeral panegyric, entitled 

N. D. Eleanora, She was the first wife 

Wewitzbr, Ralph, a favour- of Thomas, afterwards Marquis 

jte actor in tlie Drury Lane com- of Wharton, by whom she had. 

pany, is supposed to be a natire of no issue. She wrote many poenis, 

f^f^/ and was bred a iewel)er. printed in Drvden's an^ Ijicbpis*^ 
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Coliectiont. The mother of John in vhich kingdom be w«fl per- 
Wilmot> Ear) of Eochester, vas mitted to take his seat in the 
aunt to this lady > for which rea- House of Peers, though under age. 
Bon» Mr. Waller says, they were At this juncture be supported the 
allied in genius and in hlood. She measures of Government ; bial in 
died at Adi^bury, October the a short time changed sides again* 
^th^ l685«Aki was buried at and took part with the oppositioa« 
WinchendenTne 10th of November to whom be rendered himself ex- 
foliowing. tremely serviceable, both by lus 

From a caveat entered on the pen and his speeches. In ^is 
book of the Stationers' Company, course he continued some years, 
it appears, that she wrote a play, and at the same time indulged 
whicn has never been printed^ himself in every species of ex- 
ealled travagance, to so high a pitch, that 

Love's Martyr 'j or, JVitt abavt he encumbered his estate without 
Crownes. a prospect of relieving himself 

Wharton, Philip i3uKB of. from the difficulties in which he 
This eccentric nobleman, who was involve. This situation made 
jmade himself as remarkable by his it necessary for him to quit the 
vices as by his abilities, was the kingdom on a principle of eco- 
only son of Thomas Marquis of nomy ; but so little did he attend 
Wharton. He was born in the to any rules of prudence, that be 

J ear I699, ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^S^ ^^ immediately went to Vienna, and 
ardly sixteen years, united him- from thence through Spain, in 
self in marriage with a daughter both kingdoms affording sufficient 
©fMajor-general Holmes J a match proofs of his enmity to theBruns- 
which affected his father so much wick line. On his arrival at IVIa- 
as.to contribute in a great measure drid, he was served with an order 
to bis death. In the beginning of under the privy-seal, commandiog 
the yciir 17x6 ht set out upon his his return home. This he treated 
travels; but, conceiving a dislike with the utmost contempt, and 
to his governor, he abruptly left from that time he ap()ears to haVe 
him at Geneva, and went to Lyons, abandoned all thoughts of seeing 
where an unaccountable whim in- his native country. 
duced him to write a letter to the Whilst he was rambling abroad 
Pretender, then at Avignon,where- in this manner, his Dutchess died 
with he sent a present of a very in England, on the 14th of April 
fine stone- horse. These overtures 1726; and he soon afterwards 
were favourably received, and be njarried Alademoiselle Obern, one 
was invited to the Chevalier's of the maids of honour to the 
court, treated with great rchptct, Qqeen of Spain. After the fo- 
and had the title of Duke of lemni2^ation of his m«irriage, lie 
Northumberland conferred upon spent some time at Ronie, ac- 
him. He stayed, however, there cepted of a blue garter from the 
but one day, and then went to Pretender, and assumed the title 
Paris, where he visited th^ Queen- of Duke of Northtfmberland. His 
dowager, widow of James the be- . excesses soon disgusted the Ita- 
cond, then living. From thence liansj and he embarked from Roiiie 
he returned to England, and af- for Barcelona, where hearing that 
. terw^rds passed over to Ire]an<j, the siege of Gibralt^ was begOA 
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hy the Spaniards, he went to the Fleetwood, reGorder of Loodoti^ tt 
enemy *s camp, and acted as a vo« is probable that he was of a good 
lunteer agninbt his countrynaen. family. It appears that he first 
Por this fact, a bill of indictment tried his fortune at court^ where 
wa# preferred against him for high he consumed his patrimony in 
treason, and his resources from fruitless expectation of preferment. 
England were instantly cut off. Being now destitutAf subsistence^ 
He continued, however, sullenly he comnoenced soldier and served 
to refuse making any overture to abroad, though in what capacity 
reinstate himself, which he might is unknown. Such, however, was 
easily have accomplished by the his gallant behaviour, that his ser- 
slightest concession. The remainder vices were rewarded with addi* 
of his life was passed in the same tional pay. He returned from the 
ignominious and disgraceful man- wars with honour, but with little 
tier the former had been. Pro^ profit) and his prospect of ad* 
fligate, poor, and abandoned, he vancement was so small, that he 
suffered at times all the miseries of determined to convert his sword 
want and contempt. At length an into a ploughshare. He therefore 
afiront of a particular kind roused turned farmer, and being unsuc* 
his resentment, and awakened him cessful in that undertaking, as 
to a sense of the deplorable state roost gentlemen are, was under 
to which he had reduced himself, the necessity of applying to th^ 
Unable to revenge the insult, or generosity of his friends. This be 
to bear up against it, he sunk un- found to be ** a broken reed, and 
der his accumulated distresses, and *' worse than common beggary 6f 
fell into a decline. He died the '* charity from strangers. NoV 
31st day of May 1731, at the ** craft accosted him in his sleep, 
Bernardino convent at Tarragona, ** and tempted him with the prd- 
and was interred the next day by '' posals of several professions; hot 
the monks, in the same manner '* for the knavefy or slavery 6f 
they bury those of their own order. *' them, he rejected all : his ibu- 
Mr. Pope's character of this un- " nificence constrained him to 
bappy man^ in his Moral Essays, ** hue money, and his magrnan!- 
Epistle I. is too well known to '' mity to hate all the ways of get- 
need repeating. " titig it." At last he resolved 

Amongst other extravagancies, - to seek his fortune at sea, and 

the Duke of Wharton once began accordingly embarked with Sir 

a tragedy, to which Lady Mary Humphrey Gilbert, in the expedi- 

Wortley Montague wrote an epi- tion to Newfoundland, which was 

logue, which is published among rendered unsuccessful by an en- 

her Poems. Tlie subject pf this gagement with the Spanish fleet, 

piece was. From this period, Mr. Whetstone 

Mary, ^ Queeii of Scots. seems to have depended entirely 

No part of it, however, is said to on his pen for subsistence. Where 

be existing, but four liney. See or when he died we are totally 

Vol. III. p. 24. ignorant. He was the author of 

Whetstone, George, is an Promos and Cassandra. C. 4to. 

author of whom very little is 157S. 

known. From the circumstance Whikcop, Thomas. Thisgen- 

of bis being a kiJQsman to Serjeant tleman appears to have -been a 
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person At one time possessed of a gendexmn was born in Februafy 

loKuoet which he lost in the 1714-5, the sonof a baker, tu tiie 

South Sea^ or some other schene town of Cacnbridge. He receired 

of the hke kind. In the prologue, his education at Winchester schod, 

intended to have been spoken be- when under tbe directioo o£Sh€r 

tfpre his f^y, had it been acted^ it tors Bigg sad Barton. From 

i^ «aki, thence be was sent to Ciaie HaU, 

l>c author ofthcsc scenes, long since Cambridge, where he iM^ tbt 

^ g( f^i degree ot master of Drta and bt- 

Had every manljr nrioe la bis breast. Came a fellow. Mr. W^tehead 

And what (kmftadft the generous Briton's accompanied the Lords Viacooat 

***"» - . . Nuneham and Villters, aons of 

^^ '''mc^^t lul^"^' theEarisofHarcoort and Jersey, 

By tl)at WUchcrae that minM half the »n their traveU during the ye*s 

land: 1754, 1755, and 1756. In 1757 

Whuk rohb*d of all. Death lent his he was appointed poet-laureat on 

friendly hand ; x\ie death o£ Co\]er Gibber 5 ^v^ueh 

To javej^^ fr<.m that worst of human ^^g^ ^ ^^^^ together with that 

Which merit m distrcK ^ ever knows. <^ register and aecratary of the 

Contempt to poverty's so straitly ty*d. Order of the Bath; till b» death, 

That modest worth the Qsiion caa't which happened at hts afnytments 

^v)Ac: In Charles Street, Gvraaveoor 

w^^Lf?^*11!^*^?'•5^^n^nf.^^''''' Square, April 14, 1783. He is 

He tas^ of that only mm store. ^ ^^^J ^^ ;^^^ ^.^ 

He died at Totteridge, and was works of considerable merit, and 

buried there Sept. 1, 1730, having of the following dramatic pieces : 

writteo one tragedy, which his 1. The Edinburgh Bail. B. F. 

widoWj who survived him fifty- {about 1745.] N. P. 

iwo years, after many fruitless ^^^. The Roman Faiher. T. 8vo. 

4StteroptB to briiig on the stage, 1750. 

foblished, with a list of dramatic 3. The Fatal Cfmstancy, A TV. 

^authors, in which Mr. Mottley is Sketch. 12mo. 1754. 

supposed to have lent his assistance. 4. CreUsa, Queen qf Athens. T. 

]t was called Sv«e. 1754. 

Scofjderlegi or. Love arm Li- 5. The School for Levers. C. 

ier/y. Trag. with the life of Scan- 8vo. 1762. 
<derbeg, Svo. 1747- 6. A Tripio Sceilund. F. 8vo. 

Whitakeb, WU.L1AM, pufa- 1770. 
jished a play, called 7. (Edipus. T* in coojonctioQ 

The Conspiracy ; or. The Change with Mr« Mason. Still in MS. 
fifGevernment. T. 4to. l630. Whit#lsy, James, a native of 

Whit^« Jam^s. Tliis author Ireland, was many years manager 

9iras a sphoolmaster jp Cecil Street, and proprietor of the several the* 

to the Strand. He wrote a trea- aires of Worcester, Wolverhamp-! 

fise, called The Enj^Hsh V^h a ton, Derby, Nottingham, Rotfbrd, 

grammalical Essay, %n the dichcHc Stamford, &c. &c. being the fnost 

JPorm* Svo. 1761 3 and trairalated extensive midlaad c^ircuit ever 

from Aristophanes, known in England ; and m warm 

' The Clouds, C. 12mo. 1759* advocate and strenuooasuppmaerof 

"WiiiTfttt^i^ji WuJ<iA^. This the dignity of h^CQOipaigr* Hplaci 
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Imried st Wolv^'hanipton^ and left Miser, C. 8vo. l7Pi« 

jtbe rent of his theatres, amount- He died at Liwrpod, August IC^ 

|ng to nearly £00/. per annum^ to 1801, aged 52. 

his daughter, who married Mr. Wild, James. This gentleman 

QqskH, a dancing-master at Stam- ({^rhaps a son or other relaftive of 

ford. He also bequeathed his ve- the subject of the preceding ar- 

itcran performers, who survivjed ^icle) has translated from the 

bin), to his successors, with a French the following dramas : 

weekly salary entailed on them for I. Doubt and Conpiction, F, 

life. He was author of 12mo. 1804. 

The intriguing Footman. Ent, 2. Frailty and Hypocrisy. Dr# 

N.P. 12mo. 1804. 

Whttb^ , wrote 3. From Inn to Inn. Op. Com. 

The Cofifes^ion. C. 1770. 12mo. 1804. 

W109ELL, J. This author 4, M'aids, F. i2rao. 1804. 

was an actor at Covent Garden, 5. Twenly^one, Op. AfterDicce^ 

Hind possessed the singular talent 12mo. 1804. 

of imparting stateliness to comic 6. Wives, Afterpiece. 12mo« 

dialogues, atnd merriment to tra- 1804. 

gic scenes. Little more is knowp He is beiieved also to hi^ebeeii 

of him, than that he was author the translator of, 

of a volume of poems, 8vo. 1762. 7* ^'^^ Folic. C. O. Qsm* 1803. 

f.^ Why, Mr. Wignell," exclaimed Wild, Dr. Robbht, adis^nt^ 

(Grarrick, during a rehearsal of ing minister, was author of Jter^ 

The Suspicious Husband, ''cannot Boreale, and some other poem^: 

•* you enter, and say, Mr. Strict- and also of 

f land. Sir, your coach is ready, The Benefice, p. 4to. I689. 

"without all the declamatory Wilde, Gb oboe, was the son 

** pompofBooth,orQuin?^'— "On of Henry Wilde, a citizen of 

f' my soul, Mr. Garrick," replied London, apd was bom in tha 

the actor, " I thought I had kept county of Middlesex, in the year 

V the sentiment down as much as 1609. At the age of nin^teep yeam 

'* possifjle.'* Those likewise who he was elected ^scholar of St. jfohn'a 

were present at Mr. Macklin*s Cd^e, Ojcford, from Merchant 

performance of Mapbeth, caunot Taj-ftrs* school ; and, in 1@34, 

fail to remember how greatly the took one degree ip the faculty d 

inece was enlivened by the fits of pivjl hw. He afterwards becam^ 

laughter, which our author pro-^ one of the chaplains to Archbishop 

yoked, in the very serious ch^rac* Laud, who in^euded to have pre* 

ter of the Doctor. ferred him to the vicarage of ^t. 

In the above-n^entioned volume Grles^ at Reading^ hi i^ich hp 

are two dramas, entitled "Was prevented by the ciyil wars. 

Love*s Artifice-, pr, TiQ Per* Adhering \o the rqyaJ qaqse, he 

flexed Squire. F. * was appbtntQd preacher before the 

The Triumph of Hymen. M. Ijting and Patiiament, iij Oxford^ 

jPe died the 25th of January 1774. being then in grea^ esteem for hit 

WitD, James, prompter, for eloquent preaching, a^d therefore 
several years, at Covent Garden bad the degree of LL. t). con- 
Theatre, reduced to three act^ ferred upon him. In the year 
|ReMiog> 1«48 be ym turned pot of Ufi 
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fellowship by the parliamentary vantage of a loss of her eyesight^ 

tisi(or8» and suffered most of the cultivated letters with soma suc- 

hardships which the loyalists ex- cess. She resided under the roof 

pehenced. On the King's resto- of that constant patron of the niH 

ration^ he was among the few fortunate^ Dr. Samuel Johnsoa 

who were not neglected^ being A volume of Miscellanies, written 

made bishop of Londonderry, by herself and her friends, was 

where he was much respected for printed in 4to. in I766, in wluch 

bis public spirit, religious conver- is contained 

sation, and exemplary piety. He The Umnhahiied Island. Dr, 

was author of, translated from Mecastasio. It 

J . The Hospital of Lovers j or, has, however, been asserted, that 

Love*s Hospital. Com. lOsd. N.P. this piece, though passing under 

2. Hermophus, C. Latin. N.P. Mrs. Williams's name, was really 

Wilder, James, bred a painter, the production of Mr. Hoole. 

was an actor some time at Drury Mrs. Williams died Sept. lySS. 

Lane Theatre, but afterwards in Williams, John, is only knows 

Dublin. He took leave of the as the author of one play, called . 

slage, during Mr. Daly's manage* lUchmond Wells ; or. Good Luck 

ment, in 17BS, and had since then at Last^ C. 12mo. 1723. 

a situation in Somerset House, Williams, Johk, wrote, 

which>Ait is possible, he may still 1 . The Indiaik Chief. Mus. £ot 

retain. He is the author of one K. P. 

musical piece, entitled 2. The Unfortunatd Beau, C 

The Gentleman Gardener. l&.O. 1784. N.P. 

12mo. 17^1* Williams, John {alias An- 

WiLKiKs, George. Thisau- tony Pasquin), must be registered 

tiior wrote ^ play, called as author of 

The Miseries of ivforced Mot" The Royal Academicians. F. 

fhge, 4 to. 1607. D. C. 8vo. [1780.] 

Wilkinson, Richard, the Williams, Josepu> was the 

Siuthor of one play, called author of a play, which was neyef 

Vice Reclaimed', or, The PaS" printed, called 

sionaie Mistress, C. 4to. 1703. Have at ail \ or. The Midnight 

This was afterwards republished. Adventures. C. Acted May 1^4. 

under the new title of Williamson, , an actor. 

The Quaker* s IVedding. l2mo. we think, -for some years at- 

1723. tached to the Haymarket com- 

WiLLAN, Leonard, wrote a pany, wrote 

pastoral, called The Lawyer, Com. 1783- N.Ff • 

Astreai ox. True Love" sMirr our. Wilmot, John, Eabl op Ra* 

Svo. \65\, CHESTER, was son to the famous 

Willet, Thomas. This au- Henry Lord Wilmot (afterwards 

tbor was, and may probably be Earl of Rochester), who was sd 

still, a hardware-man at Chelms- very instrumental in the preserva- 

ford, in Essex. He is the author tion of Charles II. in his flight 

of one piece, entitled from Worcester, where he was 

Buxom Joan, Burl. 4tp. 1778* (defeated by Cromwell. -The me- 

Williams, Anna. This is an morable wit, who is the subject of 

iluthores6> who, under the disad- this eTr t^cle^ was born April 10, l64S# 
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and was educated first at Burford 
free-school 5 from whence, in 
I66Q, he was admitted a noble- 
Inan of Wadham College, in Ox- 
ford. He afterwards travelled into 
France and Italy; and, at his re- 
turn, he frequented the debauchdd 
court of Charles II. where his 
natural propensities to vice were 
not likely to be curbed or cured. 
Here he was first made one of the 
gentlemen of His Majesty's bed- 



wit 

his gay associates, that they wet^ 
ever contriving to engage him 
deeper and deeper in extravagancy 
and intemperance, in order thit 
they might be the more diverted 
by his humour. All this seen* 
tirely subdued him, that, as he 
afterwards acknowledged, he waf 
for five years together continually 
drunk } not, indeed, all the wtiib 
under the visible effect of liquor, 
but so inflamed in his blcod, that 



chamber, and then comptroller of he was never cool enough to he 



Woodstock Park. 

In the winter of l665 he went 
to sea, under the Earl of Sand- 
wich, who commanded a fleet em- 
ployed in the war with the Dutch. 
Wilmot behaved very well in the 
4ittack made on the enemy in the 
port of Bergen, in Norway, and 
gained a high reputation for cou- 
rage 5 which he afterwards lost in 



master of himself. There were two 
principles in the natural temper 
of this lively and witty noble- 
man, which hurried him into gre^l 
excesses ; a violent love of sensuat 
pleasure, and a disposition to ex- 
travagant mirth. The one in« 
volved him in the grossest de- 
baucheries, and the ouier led him 
to many odd adventures and fixH 



en adventure with tlie Earl of lies ; some of which are related 



Mulgrave, who called him to an 
account, fw some words which he 
was reported to have too freely 
ipoken of the Earl. Wilmot ac- 
cepted the challenge 5 but When 
|ie came to the place appointed, 
jhe declined coming to action ; 
urging that he was so weak with a 
certain distemper, that he found 
himself unfit to fight. This un- 
lucky affair entirely ruined hU 
reputation for courage, and sub- 
jected him to farther insults ; which 
will ever be the case, when once 
people know a man*^ weakness in 
this respect. His reputation for 
wit, however, still kept him from 
totally sinking in the opinion* of 



in the several accounts that ha^e 
been published of his life, but wit 
have no room to repeat them here/ 
As to his genius, his principal 
turn seems to havt been tpwardt 
satire ; but, being in this respect 
as licentious as in every thing else, 
his satires usually degenerated into 
mere libels 3 in which he had 
so peculiar a talent of mixing h\$ 
wit with his malice, that all bis 
compositions were easily known. 
In regard to his other poems, 
which* have been 50 usually ad- 
mired for their Wit, as well as for 
their obscenity, they are too in- 
delicate to deserve any particular 
notice. It is a compliment justly 



thei world j but, on the other due to the more refined taste of tb^ 
hand, his . excessive debaucheries present age, to say, that such grps^ 



were every day more and more 
completing the ruin of his consti- 
tution ; and the natural vivacity 
of bis imagination being still more 
inflamed with wine, made his 



productions no longer please, or 
can be even endured. I'hey are, 
indeed, as a more moral bard just- 
ly expresses it, more apt to put out 
than to kindle the fire. His tra^ 



company so eagerly coveted by gedy of Fdleniinian, however, and 
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wtxnt other pieces published by Beaumont and Fletchc^r). 4Kq, 

ToQson, show that he was not l6S5, 

kicapaUe of more serious produce Wilmot, Robert, a gentle- 

410116. man of the Teinple> who publish^ 

By constant indulgence in sen- ed a dramatic piece, called 
soality, he entirely wore out an Tancredand Gismund. T. 4^o» 

caocellent constitution, before he li9^> and in Dodsley^s d^o/Zrc/Miv 

Was thirty years of age. In Octo- This play was not originally wril- 

ber 1679, when he was slowly re- ten by Wilmot, but many yean 

covering from a disease which had before publication, by himself and 

proved suiiiciently powerful to a set of Templars, and was re* 

make a serious impression on him, vised afterwards by htcb. 
be was visited by Bishop Burnet, Wilson^ Mas. Ann^ Hfits war 

cm an intimation that such a visit thor of 

would not be disagreeable. It is Jephlhah's Daughter. D.P. 8vo. 

natural to suppose that the good 17^3. 

Bishop has made the most of this WiLdoif, Arthur^ ii%8 the 

affair. We have only his account son of Richard Wilson, of Yar- 

ef the mattery and, as far as that mouth, in the county of NorfoHg 

account may be relied upon, he gentleman. He was txnra in tbt 

made a perfect convert of this il- year 1595, and when at the ag» 

Instrious profligate } so that he of nineteen was sent by his m&- 

who lived the life of a libertine tiier into France, where he stayed 

and an atheist, died the death of until ]6ll. His father, who had 

a good Christian and a sincere pe- wasted his estate, and was not ahid 

citent. How far, however, that to maintain him, placed him with 

penitence, which is extorted by Sir Henry Spiller, in ordef to b« 

aiHiction and the horrors of an one of his clerks in the Exch^uer 

approachinsr dissolution, can be Office ; but having some <)uarrek 

esteemed genui?ie or effectual, is a with the domestics, he was <!Us» 

cjuestion which it would not be charged from that 8ei*vice. Ht 

lery proper to discuss in this then robbed his father, and soon 

place. after became secretary to the Earl 

• Lord Rochester died July 26, of Essex, whom he accompanied 

l5S0, of mere old age, before he abroad in theseveijal wars wherein 

had completed his thiity-third that nobleman rendered himsetf 

year ; quiie worn down, so that conspicuous. He was in great fa* 

nature had not strength even for vour with his noble patron^ witk 

a dying groan. He left behind whom he continued until be was 

liim a son named Charles, and forced out of his service by thf 

three daVigbters. The son died the dislike which the second Gonntesi 

year after his fatiier y so the male of Essex conceived towards ^jasol 

line ceasing, the title of Eail of On this event be removed t^ 

Rochester was. transferred, by the Oxford, . and settled at Trinitjr 

King, to. the family of Hyde, in College. He was admitted to- Ihil 

the person of Laurence, a younger degree of master of arts, but. 



son of Edward Earl of Clarendon, pears to have been fickle wiih 

Lord l^ochester's dramatic claims respect to his academical pufMtti^ 

consist only of one play, viz. He at times applied blqas^to tke 

/W«/i^'iiian. Trag.(aUeredfroKi mathematics^ to ,ph]^c>u jhmI'19 
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divinity, though witriout any fixed 8vo. 5 Ingehorg, a Teek, tftnsa» 

er determined plan. While he lated frbm tbefeekmdic^ Potytm*' 

was in this irresolute state, he re- thea} and The Wandering Islander: 

eeived information that the Earl of also sewral translations from the 

Essex had recommended him to Latin, German, and Danish, ia 

the ser?icc of Robert Eatl of War- ditfevent magazines, Mr, Wifeon 

wick. He accordingly accepted was for some years editor of The 

the offer made him by that noble- Gaxetteer, His attainments werpf 

man, with alacrity, and remained almost universal. He was deep!/ 

with h*mi during the rest of his versed in the Jrtifiquitics and Ite^ 

life, which terminated in October raturc of the Gothic, Scandinavian^ 

1652, at Felstead in Essex, whbre and Celtic nations; yet, with an 

hewasbnried. inexhaustible fund of Iearnin|^ 

He wa» the author of a Life of was *' a fellow of infinite jest — oC 

King James the First, not very *' most excellent fancy ;*' and his 

favourable to the character of that wit and humour were truly ori- 

Fswnarch 5 and Wood says, he had ginal. Born, however, to no for- 

rompo9ed some comedies, which tune, he ran his career of life, 

were acted at the Black Ftyers inr without doing more than providm^ 

London, and, during the act-time, for the d^y which was passing over 

at Oxford. Butnoneoftl^emseem him 5 a fate not mncommon to 

to have been printed. Three of men entering the worfd under the 

then» were entered on the book of same circumstances, and possess- 

the Stationers* Company the 4tli of ing similar endowments', joiaed 

9ept. 164^, and the 9th of Sept. to a strong relish for social enjoy* 

l€B3] tlie tides of which were^ ment. Efe died May 12, 180S^ 

Tkt Sant%€r. in the 52d year of his- age j having 

The Cmfortd, translated fVom the !^anisb hui- 

The htconstant Lady. guagCi 

l^he last ofthese had- been in the Poverty and Wealth. C. 8vd; 

possession of Mr. Warburton, and 1799* 
i«w- destroyed by his servant. Wilson, John. This gentle^ 

WmsoN, CflARLEs^ HBNKy, mau, wlio Kved in Iiehmd, in tbe 

'thii gentleman's fetlier was rector reign of King Charltes II. and was 

of a {jamh in Ireland, which was recorder of Londonderry^ was tbc 

tfce residence of the late Sir James author of four plays, 
dt B^the. Our author also wai; : I. Andronidts Cornnenius. T. 

educated with a view Kxthe derr- 4to; 1064. 
cal' profession, but never took or- 2. The Cheats, C. 4to. r(564. 
diers^ He was for several years a 3. The Projeetnrs. C 4to. 166S.. 
reporter of the parliamentary de- 4. B^lphegor\ or. The Marr'mg^ 

bates j was a very sbber and in- ofthtDeviL T.G. 4to. 1691. 
dastrious man> and g^ve to the> Wii;son> Rtcrari>^^ f^vouritir' 

pmblic many popular works, to comedian, many years of Covenl 

^fr^h his name is not affixed 5 as €rarden and the Hayntarket The- 

The Beauties of Burke, with a. atres, claims a n>ention for 
$l^k of his Life, i vol. large 8vo. 5 The Rehearsal [abridged}.12mo« 

B'rookeana j or. Original Anecdotes 1 792. 

cfihe late Henry Brooke, Esq, an- He died about tim yeajEs ago. 
^r of The Fool' ofQuaUiy, X Voir. Wiz^^on^i RoEinr, is Qientipxr« 
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td bj Meres, in 1598^ as one of much leisure time^ she employed it 

the best writers of comedy in his in reading plays and Qovelt. She 

time. One only of his dramas, began there a tragedy, which she 

however, has been printed. They finished in London $ and scx>n after, 

are, marrying one Holt, a vintner, tbejr 

1. Tke Cohler'9 Propliesk^ C. were enabled, by the profits of her 
4to. 1594» play, to set up a tavern in West- 

"2, CatMine^sConspiracy.VA^QS. minster. The drama she produced 

K. p. [Assisted by Chettle.] was called 

3. C fiance Medley, P. 159S. Anliochus the Great} or. The 
N.P. [Assisted by Mundy, Dray Fatal Relapse. T. 4to. 1702. 
ton, and Dekker.j Wodhull, Micuabi*. This 

4. Earl Goodwin and his Three gentleman translated the following 
Sons. P. 1598. N. P. [Assisted plays of £uripides, published in 4 
by Drayton, Chettle, and Dekker.] vols. 8vo. 1782 5 3 vols. Svcu 

5. The FujicralofRkkardCanvr I8O95 viz* 

deLion. P. 1598. N.P. [Assisted 1. Hecuba. 2. Ores/es.-— 3. 

by Chettle, Munday, and Dray* Phoenician Damsels.^-^, Medea.'^ 

ton.] 5. Hippolitus.'-^Qn j^lcestis^^—J, 

. 6. Hannibal and Hermes. P. Andromache,'-^. SuppUants. — 9. 

1598. N. P. [Assisted by Dekker Iphj^eniain Aulis^-^IO. Iphigem 

^nd Drayton.] in Tawris. — 11. Rhesus, — 12. Tfo- 

7* The MadmarCs Morris. P. jan Captives. — 13. Bacchanalkaiu 

#5p8. N. P. [Assisted by Dekker —14. Cyclops, — 15. ChUdren of 

iMid Drayton.] Hercules. — 16. Helen, — 17, /o».— 

8. Pierce of Winchester, P.1598. 19. Hercules Distracted. 19. 
[Assisted byDekker and Drayton.] Elecira. — 20, Some Fragments, 

9. Pierce of Exton, P. I598. Wolcot, John, M. D. Hiis 
TAssisted by Drayton, Chettle, and gentleman, much better known 

pekker^] by his . assumed name of Peter 

10. Henry Richmond. P. 1599> Pindar, is descended from a re- 
N. P. spectable family in Devonsbirei 

11. Owen Tudor. V. \5gg. [As- was bred to the study of physic, 
siflted by Drayton, Hathwaye, and and practised for some time, with 
ftfunday.] success, in the county of Com- 

WiLTOK, , wrote walL He afterward followed the 

' The Contrast. C, 17S9. N.P. fortunes of the late Sir William 

WiNCHiLSEA. See FiKCN. Trelawney, to Jamaica, and be- 

WiNGFiELD, M. The reputed came physician - general to the 

4|Uthpr of a Latin play, called island. It is said, that, during his 

Pedantius, Com. 12nK>. 1^1. residence there, he was induced, 

Wise, Jos£rH, a clergyman in upon a prospect of im(X)rtaut pre- 

tussex, who was the author of two fermpnt^to assume the clerical func» 

|)iec66, entitled, , tiou ; but that, being disappointed 

J . The Coronatipn of David. D. in his views, he resigned that office 

Bvo. 1766. before his return to England, and 

2. Nadir, DP. 12mo. 1779' has never since resumed it. On his 
Wiseman, Jane, was a ser- anival here he pursued his original 

rant in the family of Mr. Wright, profession for several years, but 

HscorderofOsLfbidi; where> haying at l4Nt reliuquithed it entirely. If 
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is to be recorded to the credit of 
Dr. Wolcot's benevolence as well 
as bis discernment^ tbat tbe art of 
painting is indebted to bim for tbe 
late Mr. Opie. Tbat artist was 
found by bim in tbe mines of 
Cornwall^ wbere bis genius first 
discovered itself to the Doctor) 
and he was encouraged by him to 
trusi; for bis future fortune to the 
cultivation of his intellectual ta- 
lents. Of our author's celebrated 
satiricaf pieces^ the first was A 
poetical Episile to the Reviewers, 
which appeared in the year 1778, 
and was followed by the first set 
of Lyric Odes to the Royal Acade^ 
midans, in 178^. These, and his 
numerous subsequent productions^ 
were originally printed separate- 
ly in quarto pamphlets^ and were, 
not long ago, published in a col- 
lection, in five octavo, and like- 
wise in four duodecimo volumes. 
They are characterized by a species 
of humour, which, though not ele- 
gant and tasteful, is not destitute 
of nature, and is irresistible in its 
powerof exciting Jaughter. Bozzy 
and Piozxiy The Lousiad, and 
Pindariana, are certainly the best 
among them 3 but his greatest 
admirers must lament, that talents 
and attainments so great, as his 
"writings discover him to possess, 
should have been applied to the 
composition of such temporary 
trifles, as must inevitably perish 
with the age in which they were 
written. Though Dr. Wolcofs 
. fame has been chiefly founded on 
bis humorous pieces, we think, 
after all, that his highest merit 
will be discerned in the short ama- 
. tory, moral, and pathetic poems, 
: which are scattered through his 
. i^norks. He is the supposed au- 
-. tbor of, 

1. Nina. O. J 787. N, P. 

2. Fall of Portugal. T.8vo. 1 808. 
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Wood, Ralph, wrote 

The Flying Voice. Play. N. P. 

Interlude, Name and date un- 
known. 

WooDBRiOGB^ Robert, was 
author of 

The Pad. Farce. 8vo. 1793. 

WooDEs, Nathaniel, was -a 
clergyman in the city of Norwich, 
and wrote a dramatic piece, called 

The Conflict of Conscience, C. 
4to. 1581. 

WooDFALL, Henry Sampson, 
is the son of the gentleman noticed 
in the following article, and has 
written one play, viz. 

TVe have all our Deserts. C. 8vo. 

WooDPALL, William, was the 
son of the original printer of The 
Public /Advertiser, at one time so 
highly popular on account of The 
Letters of Junius, that paper being 
chosen as the vehicle ta convey 
them to the world. He was early 
placed under Mr. Baldwin, of 
Paternoster Row, to learn the. art 
of printing ; from whose house he 
went back to his father's office, 
and assisted in the printing and 
editing of The Public Advertiser. 
He became so warm an amateur 
of the drama, that, to gratify his 
penchant for the stage, he made 
an excursion into Scotland, and 
performed several times, for his 
amusement, in the company of 
Mr. Fisher; but returned to the 
metropolis about 1772, and en- 
gaged himself as editor of The 
London Packet, He was also the 
chief founder of The Morning 
Chronicle, which he conducted 
with great zeal and assiduity till 
1789; when he commenced a 
paper called The Diary, on his 
own account. To his efforts the 
people of this country are in a 
great degree indebted for that 
open communication of parlia- 
mentary procee^ngs, which has 
3 c 
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at length obtained the tacit sane- was a source of profit as well as 
tion of the legislature, except in pleasure. About the year 1768 
points on \vhich the situation of or 17^9, a& we are inforn^ed> be 
national affairs may require a dis- joined an itinerant company at 
cussion confined to the representa- Southampton, where his abilities, 
live body. Mr. Woodfall's powers though very young, sooo com- 
of recollection, in recording the manded respect. In 1 77 1 he made 
debates^ were very extraordinary j his entree on the London boards 
for he was able to do more, by (Hay market), in the difficult, and, 
the unassisted efforts of his me- what in the theatrical phraseology 
mory, than other reporters of ac- is termed, " uphill part" of Ma- 
knowledged talents could effect hornet. Soon afterwards he went 
with the aid of short-hand notes, to Edinburgh, where he remained 
He was greatly attached to the tUl his death, excepting one sea- 
stage, and was a sound judge of son, when he was at York. la 
dramatic composition, and theatri- sentimental comedy his merit was 
cal ability. He always gave a firm of the first rate. He was also a 
support to the proper authority of good tragedian in many characters, 
the managers of our theatres ; but particularly lago, Glenalvon, Mac- 
when any performers thought duff^ Velasques, Edmund, Beverly, 
themselves aggrieved, he was at Sciolto, Tamerlane, Dumont, Sif- 
all times ready to assist them with fredi, Sempronius, Clyitis, the 
hiscounsel, or to support them with Ghost in Hamlet, &c. He wis a 
his talents> if they had right on good scholar, and his applicatioa j 
their side. Indeed, his good-na- was known to be unwearied. He I 
tured zeal, in this respect, has died at Edinburgh, Dec. 14, 1802; ] 
often induced him to put aside having given to the stage two 
matters of importance to himself slight pieces, called, 
and his family. He abounded in i. The Volunteers. F. 1778. 
anecdote, and was well acquainted N. P. 

with most public characters who 2. The Twins, C, 1780 j 12mo. 
have made any figure in this coun- 1/83, 

try for the last forty years. Woodward, Henbtt. Thif 

Mr. Woodfall adapted Savage's celebrated performer was born in 

Sir Thomas Overhury to the the borough of Southwark in the 

stage. It was acted at Covent year 1717, and educated at Mer- 

Garden in the year 177^« Printed chant Taylors' school. His father 

8vo. 1777* being a tallow-chandler, and Heury 

Mr. Woodfall died at his house his eldest son, he was designed for 

in Queen Street, Westminster, that trade j but nature and indi- 

August 1, 1803, in his 58th year, nation both forbade it. Nor is it 

having attended at the bar of the to be wondered at, that one pes- 

House of Lords as lately as July 27. scssed of such nntural comic abili- 

Woods, William, an actor of ties should relinquish such a pro- 

the Edinburgh company, was ori- fession for the stage ; for though 

finally bred a printer, with Mr. he might, literally, have shone'm 
lenry Sampson Woodfall ; but the business he was intended for, 
his love of the drama induced him the blaxe that he exhibited in Ae 
to embark in that generally preca- theatrical hemisphere must be 
rtouslife; which to him, however, confessed to have greatly ecUpced 
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Xike feebler lustre of his family 
profession. 

Id Merchant Taylors* school^ 
our hero .made a rapid progress^ 
and acquired a taste for the clas* 



WOO 

nager of Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin^ engaged htm at no less a 
sum than 500/. to perform the 
ensuing winter. In this engage* 
ment Mr. Woodward was articled 



sics, which, in the future part of as a comedian and harlequin, in 

his life, he frequently displayed, both which departments he was 

to the surprise of such of his com- .extremely useful, and brought 

pany as bad not been acquainted great receipts. On Mr. Wood< 



with the manner in which he was 
educated. A circumsUince hap- 
pened, when he was about four- 
teen years of age, which gave him 
a strong bias in favour of a theatri- 
cal life I which was briefly this :— - 
From the uncommon run of The 
Beggar's Opera, Mr. Rich, who 
was at that time manager of the 
Theatre Royal in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, was encouraged to repre- 
sent it by children. In this Lilli- 
putian company Harry performed 



ward's return to England, he was 
instantly engaged by Mr. Garrick, 
as a necessary support to establish 
him in the management of Drury 
Lane, which he had at that time 
purchased in conjunction with Mr. 
Lacy : that great manager, know- 
ing the acquisition he had got, 
never failed of directing such abi- 
lities in a proper line ; and, to this 
purpose, he revived Ben Jonson's 
comedy of Every Man in his Hu^- 
mour, with some alterations, and 



the part of Peachum with great an additional scene. If Mr. Wood- 
success ; and, having thus enter- ward, at this time, wanted any 



tained a passion for the drama, 
could never afterwards divest him- 
self of it. He was bound appren- 
tice to Mr. Rich, began with the 
lowest of pantomimical characters, 
and went on, in regular progres- 



thing to give the full display to 
his comic abilities, it was his ap- 
pearance in Bobadil, in this come- 
dy ^ a character, which, though its 
manners are, in a great measure^ 
obsolete, was rendered, from his 



sion, from a frog to a hedgehog, judicious support of it, one of th« 
an ape and a bear, till he arriv- chastest and most pleasing pieces 



ed at the summit of his ambi- 
tion. Harlequin. To his panto- 
mimical talents, however, he had 
added so considerable a knowledge 
of the sock, that when he had com- 
pleted his indentures, he was en- 
gaged at a very genteel salary, at 
Covent Garden Theatre ; and, in 
.consequence of tlie^death of Chap- 
<nan the comedian, he had an 
opportunity of exhibiting his co- 
mic powers in their full force. 
Marplot, Lord Foppington, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, Touchstone, 
Captain ParoUes, &c. were all 



of acting perhaps ever exhibited. 
An increase of success, we often 
find, produces a desire of more« 
Mr. Woodward was not content 
with a principal salary and benefit, 
by which he had saved 6000/. 
and filling one of the first forms 
of Drury Lane Theatre, in the 
comic cast, but he must be a ma- 
nager^ aut CcBsar, aut nulhis; 
and for this purpose joined with 
Mr. Barry, who was at that time 
at Covent Garden Theatre, to 
oppose Mr. Sheridan in Dublin. 
A new house was accordingly 



represented by him with an un- erected for them in Crow Street, 
r common degree of applause. — In in that capital j and, on Monday, 
.theyear 1747, Mr. Sheridan, ma- the 22d of October 1758, they 
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/opened with the comedy oif She one cftorhing beset the ]Mr1hiinm* 
^would and She would noi, to a house, in order to prevent the 
very thin audience. l.">deed, fittle inembers from fKissing an onpopu- 
-more could be expected ; as ihe kr bill. Such as were looked upon 
names of all the performers of any as belonging to the court party, 
coDse(}Uence (except Mr. King*s) were treated with the grossest in- 
were om of the bills. The second salts $ and some of the ringleaders, 
night was The Beggar's Opera, thinking it necessary to make the 
•which was reported to be not more representatives swear they would 
than 20/ These disappointments not pass the bill, surrounded Mr. 
brought tHe managers forward Woodward*s door, which was op- 
much sooner than they intended ; posite the parliament- house, in 
and, when they performed^ the College Green, and called repeat- 
people must have wanted taste in- edly upon his family to throw them 
deed not to have crowded thither, a Bible out of the window. Mrs^ 
Notwithstanding this management Woodward was greatly alarmed at 
.was attended ^ith some success in the request i as it unluckily hap- 
the beginning, yet the long train pened, at that time, that she had 
of incumbranices they were clog- no such book in her possession, 
ged with, there not being audiences In the midst of her agitation, her 
enough in Dublin to support two husband, with great presence of 
bouses, and, above all, the in- mindj snatched up a vi^nme of 
compatible disposition of the ma- Shakspeare*s pia3r6, which, tossing 
nagers, rendered both their profits out of the dining-room window, 
' inferior to their salaries in Eng- he told the insurgtnts they were 
land. Indeed, this last circum- very welcome to. Upon this they 
stance alone would have been suf- gave him three cheers ; and, it it 
iicieni to overturn their scheme, an absolute fact» that the ignoraat 
. abstracted from any other consi- rabble administered their oath to 
V derations. Barry was the Mark several ofthe Irish members of the 
Antony in life that he represented House ofCommons,upon the works 
on the stage— splendid, generous, of our old English bard, which 
and inconsiderate -, while his part- they afterwards safely returned to 
ner, the reverse, looked at every Woodward. He now proceeded to 
thing through the medium of in- London once more, after mis- 
terest. This contrariety of tern- spending his time, and impairing 
pers first produced remonstrancas ; his fortune, for the course of four 
from thence it blazed to newspaper years. He nrade bis first appear-^ 
quarrels, in which both parties ance at CJovent Garden, in the 
made themselves ridiculous : how- character of Marplot, and was re- 
cver, the dispute at last, by the ceived with the warmest demon- 
interposition of friends, terminated strations of satisfaction by the 
in an amicable manner, and Mr. auditors. A prologue,- howevef, 
Woodward withdrew his shar^ on which he spoke upon this occasion, 

• getting security to be paid htf^ri- gave great offence to the natives of 
.ginal expense in yearly instal- Ireland, who thought themselves 

• ments. During Mr. Woodward's exceedingly injured by four barai< 
residence in Dublin, a ludicrous less lines. His wife dying about 
circumstance happened, that is tliis time, he returned to Ireland 
not unworthy of notice : the mob with I^, Lossingham, who mads 
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Iter apf)earacice there in the cha- 
racter of Rosetta (Love in a FU-' 
lagej; but> on Woodward's ad« 
vertising his name in the papers^ 
to play at Crow Street theatie^ 
parties were fonned against him ; 
and the popular clamour was so 
greats in consequence of so trifling 
an offence (if it may be called 
one)^ thdt he was frequently 
abused in the streets. Not will- 
ing to run the hazard of being 
insulted on the stage^ he took his 
final leave of Dublin, and returned 
to London, where he continued at 
the head of his profession as a 
comedian, till the beginning of the 
winter 1776> when he was seized 
with an abscess near the kidneys^ 
which entirely prevented his pubi> 
)ic appearance, and was occasioned 
by an accident as he was jumping 
on to a table, in the character of 
Scrub. He died the following 
year,^pril 17, and left the interest 
of his fortune, which amounted to 
about QOOOL to Mrs. Bellamy, the 
stress, with whom he had lived 
in a state of friendship for some 
time before his d^th; and the 
principal to his brother and his 
family. As a comedian, he was 
unequalled in his cast of parts ^ 
and however the satire of Church- 
ill, and other critics, might have 
jjdiculed his " croaking,*' and 
placed his merit only in the ouir^, 
yet where shall we find his equal 
in fiobadil, Petruchjo, fourhstone. 
Captain Flash, Dick the Appren* 
tice. Marplot, the Fine Gentleman 
(Letke), 'Squire Qroom, and all 
that cast of characters ? As a 
composer of pantominies, he had 
iti finite merit, having prodnred 
^ome of the best that >\'ere ever 
i^presented, yiz.Forftfna/7/^, Queen 
ifc^, &c. Yet, after all, his 
hijiiest merit was that of having 

^ve aiaint^i|i94 ^e 9har^cter of ^ 
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strictly honest man. During fait 
illness, the late Dr. Isaac Schom- 
berg (his school- fellow), who at- 
tended him, refused the acceptance 
of a single fee ; and to have been 
thus respected by a roan of dis- 
tinguished integrity^ is no small 
degree of praise. 

Our author's mere excellence as 
an actor would not have entitled 
him to a place in this work.. He 
claims it as the author and alterer 
of, 

1. TSfor Tat. Int. 1749. N.P. 

2. ji Lick at the Town Prel. 
1751. N. P. 

3. Harlequin Ranger, Panto* 
mime. 1/51-2. 

4. The Genii. Pant. 1752. N.P, 

5. Queen Mah. Pant. 1752. 
(5. Fortunatwt. Pant. 1753. N.P. 
7. Proteus. Pant. 1755. N. P. 
3. Mercury Harlequin, Pant^ 

1756, N. P. 

9. Marplot in Lisbon, C. 12mo» 

17^. 

10. Harlequin Dr, Fuustus. P. 
17m. 

11. Harlequin^ s JuhUee. Pant* 
8vp. 1770. 

12. The Man* s the Master. C. 
8vo. 1775. 

13. The Seasons, Dr^m. Ent 
12mo. 1785. 

WoRGAN, T. D. has produced, 

1. Look before you L^ap. Afr 
terpiece. 8vo. 1808. 

2. The VtUagers, C. Q. 8vQ, 
1808. 

See Dramatic Appbllant, in 
Vol II 

WoRSDAtE, James, wonhl have 
been little known (as Mr. Walpole 
observes in his Anecdotes of Paint* 
ing in England, vol. iv.), had he 
been distinguished by no talents 
but his pencil He was pupil to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller ; bnt, m.^rrv? 
ing the knight's nice aith-iif his 
consent, was disniL^^ by 1m9 
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civilities by presenting ber with 
the jewel given him by the Em- 
peror ; which, being afterwards dis- 
covered, was by the £mperor taken 
as an affront j but Sir Henry, ac- 
knowledging his gratitude for the 
mark of distinction shown him> at 
the same time declared, he did 
not choose to receive profit from 
any present given him by an ene- 
my of his royal mistress, for so 
the Queen of Bohemia, the eldest 
daughter of the King of England, 
permitted him to call her. 

He did not return toEngland until 
after the death of King James. In 
1 623he succeeded to the provostship 
of Eton College, into which he was 
instituted July 26, 1625* In this 
retreat, which was extremely agree- 
able to him, he might have passed 
the remainder of his life much to 
his satisfaction ; but by the want of 
punctuality in the payment of his 
stipends by the Government, and 
his own improvidence, the advan- 
»tages of his retirement from the 
busy world were totJiUy lost. He 
is said at times to have been in 
such distress, that he was destitute 
of means to supply the occasions 
, of the day. In this state he con- 
tinued during tlie rest of his life, 
harassed by creditors, and dis- 
tressed by debts contracted in the 
service of a government, which re- 
fused to relieve him even by pay- 
ing what he was justly entitled to 
demand. He died the I'Oth of 
December I639, at the age of se- 
venty-two, and was interred in the 
chapel of Eton College. 

When he was a young man at 
Queen*s College, he composed a 
tragedy, which was never printed, 
called 
Tancred. 

Mr. Headley says, " As a cour- 
'^ tier and a politician he probably 
*' possessed talents, which the ex- 



^' perience he had must have ren- 
** dered nsefol. His residence 
" abroad has distorted his lan- 
" guage, and given it no small 
" tincture of anbctation. He ap- 
** pears to have been a man of 
*' considerable thinking and re- 
*' flection ; and his poetical com- 
*' positions, when considered in 
** their proper light, namely, as 
*' the effusions of one who merely 
*' scribbled for his amusement, 
'* will be found deserving of 
" praise.'* 

WoTY, William, was origi- 
nally a clerk or writer to a soli* 
citor is Chancery} and, at the 
beginning of the present reign, 
made himself known to the worid 
by the publication of some small 
poems in the newspapers, to which, 
in allusion to his situation^ he pot 
the signature of Jemmy Copywett, 
These were collected into a vo- 
lume in 1760, with the title of 
Shrubs of Parnassus. He after- 
wards published many other pieces ; 
and becoming acquainted with the 
Ferrars family, acted as a kind of 
steward to it. He at one period 
assumed a clerical appearance, un- 
der the promise of a living, but 
we believe never took orders. In 
one of his last publications he only 
styles himself Grent. He died at 
Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, 9th 
March 179I, having written the 
two following dramatic pieces : 

1. The Country Gentleman. D. 
8vo. 1786. 

2. Ambitious Widow. C. Ent. 
8vo. 1789. 

Wrangham, the Rev. FRAMr 
CIS, M. A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and F. R. S. vicar of 
Hunmanby, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. '* He was formerly 
" (say the Literary Memoirs if 
*^ Living Authors) a member of 

Magdalen College, and reoaoved 
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*' to Trinity on the prospect of 
*' succeeding to a very desirable 
'* situation. After acquiring ho- 
'^ nours almost unprecedented in 
*^ the university, he was rejected, 
*' when the looked- for vacancy 
'' was made, on the most pitiful 
^' and shameful pretences i and, 
'' with a spirit becoming his^igh 
*' desert and its scandalous re- 
" quital, left the society in the 
*^ utmost detestation of its princi- 
'' pies and conduct.** Mr.Wrang- 
Jiam married, in 1801, Miss Dolly 
Cayley, daughter of the late Rev. 
Digby Cayley, rector of Thorman- 
by, Yorkshire. He is the author 
of The Restoration of the Jews, a 
Seatonian prize poem of great 
merit 5 of several occasional poems ; 
and of one dramatic piece, under 
the fictitious name of S. Foote, 
jun. called 

Reform, Farce. 8vo. 1792. 
Mr. Wrangham is also the editor 
of a new edition of Langhorne*s 
Plutarch, with some corrections of 
the text ; the four deficient paral- 
lels supplied 5 considerable addi- 
tions to the notes 5 new tables of 
times, coins, &c. &c. 

Wright, John. This gentle- 
man, who was of the Middle Tem- 
ple, wrote two dramatic pieces : 

1. Thyestes. T, 12mo. 1674. 

2. Mock Thyestes, F. in bur-' 
lesque verse, "l^mo. 1674. 

Wright, Thomas, was ma- 
chinist to the theatre, and wrote 

The Female Virtuosoes. C. 4to. 
^693. 

WYCHERLisy, William. This 
eminent comic poet, who was born 
about the year 1640, was the 
eldest son of Daniel Wycherley, 
of Cleve, in Shropshire, Esq. When 
he was about fifteen years of age, 
he was sent to France, where he 
iTecame a Roman Catholic; but, 
on his return to Eqglancl, and beia g 



entered a gentleman-commoner fif 
Queen's College, in Oxford, he 
was reconciled to the Protestant 
religion. He afterwards entered 
himself in the Midcjle Temple; 
but, making his first appearance 
in town in the loose reign of 
Charles II. when wit and gaiety 
were the favourite distinctions, he 
soon quitted the dry study of the 
law, and pursued things more 
agreeable to his own genius, as 
well as to the taste of the age. As 
nothing was likely to take better 
than dramatic performances, es- 
pecially comedies, he applied him- 
self to this species^ of writing. On 
the appearance of his first play, 
he became acquainted with several 
of the first-rate wits, and hkewis# 
with the Dutchess of Cleveland, 
with whom, according to the se- 
cret history of those times, he was 
admitted to the last degree of in- 
timacy. Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, had also the highest es« 
teem for him \ and, as master of 
the horse to the King, made him 
one of his equerries ; as colonel 
of a regiment, captain-lieutenant 
of his own company, resigning to 
him at the same time his own pay 
as captain, with many other ad- 
vantages. King Charles likewise 
showed him signal marks of fa- 
vour J and once gave him a proof 
of his esteem, which j)erhaps never 
any ^vereign prince before had 
given*o a private gentleman. Mr. 
Wycherley being ill of a fever, at 
his lodgujgs in Bow Street, the 
King did him the honour of a 
visit. Finding him extremely 
weakened, and his spirits misera- 
bly shattered, he commanded him 
to take a journey to the south of 
France, beiieving that the air of 
Montpelier would contribute to 
restore him, and assured him, at t he 
!^m^ time^ tiiat he would order 
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him 500/. to defray the charges shorty MnWycherley walked a taro 

of the journey. Mr. Wycherley or two with the Countess, waited 

accordingly went into France, and, upon her horoe^ visited her daily 

having spent the winter there, at her lodgings while she stayed at 

returned to England, entirely re- Tunbridge, and at her lodgings in 

stored to his former vigour. The Hatton Garden after she went to 

King, shortly after his arrival, told London ; where in a little time he 

him, that he had a son, who he married her, without acquainting 

was resolved should be educated the King. £ut this match, so 

like the son of a King, and that promising, in appearance, to his 

he could not choose a more pro()er fortunes and happiness, was the 

man for his governor than Mr. actual ruin of both. As soon as 

Wycberley ; for which service the news of it came to court, it 

1500/. per annum should be settled was looked upon as a contempt of 

upon him. His Majesty's orders; and Mr. 

Mr. Wycherley, however, such Wycherley*8 conduct aftecthis mam 

is the uncertain state of all hu- riage occasioned this to be resent- 

man affairs, lost the favour of the ed still more heinously; for be- 

King, by the following means : — seldom or pever went near the 

ImtBediately after he had received court, which made hina thought 

the gracious offer above mention^ downright ungrateftij. The true 

ed, he went down to Tunbridge, cause of his absence, however, 

where, walking one day upon the was not known. In short, the lady 

Wells-walk, with his frierW Mr. was jealous of him to that degree, 

Fairbeard, of Gray's Inn, just as that she could not endure him to 

he came up to the bookseller's be one moment out of her sight. 

f^op, the Countess of Drogheda, Their lodgings were in Bow Street, 

a young widow, rich, noble, and Covent Garden, over against the 

beautiful, came there to inquire Cock 5 whither, if he at any time 

for The Plain Dealer, *f Madam went with his friends, he was 

*' (said Mr. Fairbeard), since you obliged to leave the windows open, 

" are for the Plain Dealer, there that his lady might see there was 

** he is for you ;" pushing Mr. no woman in company. Ne-? 

Wycherley towards her. " Yes vertheless, she made him some 

** (said Mr. Wycherley), this lady amends, by dying in a reasonable 

** can bear plain dealing ; for she time. She settled her fortune on 

" appears to be so accomplished, him : hut his title being disputed 

** that what would be a compli- after her death, the expenses of 

" ment to others, would be plain the law, and other incumbrances, 

<' dealing to her."—*/ No, truly, so far reduced him, that, not be- 

** Sir (said the Countess), I am ing able to satisfy the importunity 

^•' not without my faults, any more of his creditors, he was t^ung into 

** than the rest of my sex; and prison, where he languished se- 

" yet, notwithstanding, I love plain veral years; and we are told by 

** dealing, and am never more Major Pack, in his ATtfwoir^ o/*A/r, 

'« fond of it, than when it tells Wyckerley's IJfe, ** that the book- 

" me of them." — *' Then, Madam "seller who printed his P/oin 

<* (says Mr. Fairbeard), you and " Dealer, by which he gained as 

*' the Plain Dealer seem designed ** much money as the author did 

*' by Heaven for each Qther^" In '* reputation, was so ungrateful m 
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^^ to refuse to lend hira twenty 
•' pounds." Nor was he released, 
till King James II. going to see 
his Plain Dealer, was so charmed 
with the entertainment, that he 
gave immediate orders for the pay- 
ment of his debts ', adding withal 
a pension of 200/. per annum, 
while he continued in England. 



he married a young gentlewoman 
with 1500/. fortune, part of which 
he applied to the uses he wanted 
it for. Eleven days after the cele- 
bration of these nuptials, on the* 
1st of January 1715, he died, and 
was interred in the vault of Co- 
vent Garden church. He publish- 
ed a voh]me qf poems in 1704, 



3ut the bountifxil intentions of folio; and, in 172^, his posthu- 
that Prince had not all the de- mous works, in prose and verse, 
sired effect j for Wycherley was were published by Mr. Lewis 
ashamed to give the Earl of Mul- Theobald, in 8vo. His dramatie 
grave, whom the King had sent to pieces are, 

demand it, a full account of hi^V^r 1. Love in a Wood-, or, SL 
debts. He laboured under these Jameses Park. C. 4to. 1672. 
difficulties till his father diedj^^ 2. The Gentleman Dancing-mas^ 



and then too the estate, that de- /jr. C. 4to. l673. 

\r 3.' 

>/4. The Plain Dealer. C. 4to. 



scended to him, was left under 
very uneasy limitations -, since, be-^ 
ing only a tenant for life, he could 
not raise money for the payment 
of his debts. However, he took 
a method of doing it, which few 
suspected to be his choice; and 
this was, making a jointure. He 
had often declared, that he was 
resolved to die married, though he 



y.TheCounlry Wife. C. 4to. 1 675. 



Mr. Pope, when very young, 
made hk^court to Mr. Wycherley, 
then vdipold ; and the latter was 
so well pleased with the former, 
and had such an opinion of his 
rising genius, that he entered into 
an intimate correspondence with 



could not bear the thoughts of him.*— See the letters bet ween Pope 
Jiving in that state again : accord-^ and Wyche^rley, pripted in Pope's 
ingly, just at the eve of his death, works. 
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Yarrington, Robert, wrote a 
play, called 

Two lamentable Tragedies, &c. 
printed not till many years after it 
was written. 4to. 1601. 

Yarrow, Joseph, was a per-* 
former in ihe York theatre, where 
be produced three dramas^ enti- 
tled^ 
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1. Love at first Sight ; or. The 
WitofalVoman. B.O. Svo. 1742. 

2. Nancy. M. I. 8vo. 1742. 

3. Trick upon Trick, F. Svo. 
1742. 

Mr. Yarrow was father of Mrs. 
Davies (wife of the author of The 
LifeofGarrick), thus distinguish- 
ed by ChorchUl : 
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*' That Davies haih a very pretty wife." 

Yeauslby^ Anne^ well l^nown 
jn the poetical wc^-ld as a self-in- 
structed votary of the Muses^ and 
as the milkwoman of Bristol, pos- 
sessed an extraordinary degree of 
genius^ and abilities and informa- 
tion very rarely found in- the ob- 
scure path of life in which she 
originally moved. Her talent was 
discovered by Mrs. Hannah More, 
who solicited for her the protection 
of Mrs. Montague, in a prefatory 
letter prefixed to her poems, in 
which Mrs. Yearsley is described 
as never having received the least 
education, except that her brother 
liad taught her to write. Her 
mother, who was also a milkwo- 
man, appears to have had sense 
and piety, and to have given an 
early tincture of religioorJto this 
poor woman's mind. Sh#Smarried 
Very young, to a man of a turn 
of thought very c^fferent frotn her 
own. Repeated losses, and a nu- 
merous family (for they had six 
children in seven years), in con- 
currence with a severe winter, 
reduced them very low. Her po- 
ems were published in 17S5, in 
one volume 4to. They appear to 
he the offspring of a vigorous mind, 
and abound in imagery and perr 
sonification. The structure of her 
verse is occasionally very harmo- 
nious, sometimes redundant, but 
more frequently obscure from com- 
pression and brevity j rarely ble- 
mished by false thoughts, distort- 
ed images, or incongruous me- 
taphors. In 1787 she published 
a second collection of Poems on 
various Subjects. In 1788 she wrote 
a short poem On the Inhumanity 
of the Slave Trade. In 1790, 
Stanzas of Woe, addressed to Levi 
Eames, Esq, mayor of Bristol. In 
J7d^ she published a novelji in 



four Tolvmes, called The B&fal 
Captives, founded on the history 
of the Iron Mask, and adopting 
the idea of his being the twin 
• brother of Louis XIV. She de- 
viates, however, very greatly from 
the most prevalent conceptioo of 
this person, and makes him a bfis- 
band and a father; which affords 
her an opportunity of introduciiig 
the adventures of his wife and son. 
Report accused Mrs. Yearsley of 
ingratitude to her benefactors; and 
of a behaviour not free from some? 
what of that assuming, of which 
those who havp been raised op 
from very low situations are some* 
times guilty. We should be glad 
to find that she was uoblameabla 
in this charge. 

For sdme time afrer she had 
retired from the public walks of 
life, she kept the circulating li- 
brary at the Cojonade, near the 
Hot wells, Bristol , and died at Melk- 
sham, Wilts, May 8, I8O65 bav-. 
ing, besides the works above men- 
tioned, produced, 

1 . Earl Goodwin. H. P. 4to. 

1791. 

2. The Ode fiefecied. C. Not 
known. 

Yeo, , wrote 

The Asiatic, C. 1790. N. P. 

YoNOB, Sir William, Bart. 
LL.p. F.R.S. ICnightof theBath, 
and member of Parliament for Ti* 
verton, assisted Mr. Roome in al- 
tering 

The Jovial Crev;, C. O. 8vo, 
;73i, 

YoRKE, Philip, Viscount 
RoYSTON, eldest son of Philip, 
third Eari of Hardwicke, and M.P. 
for Ryegate, in Surrey, was bom 
M>iy 7, J 784 5 shipwrecked bjr 
the stranding of the Agatha, of 
Lubeck, in a storm, near Memdj 
April 7, 1808; and lost bis life, 
ill the 24th year Qjf h^i age^ vith 
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weax twenty other perions. He Youmg^ , a seijeant in the 

-had translated from Lycophron Boyal Lanerksbire militia^ is tbt 

Cassandra. Trag. . 4to. 1^06. author of, 

. Kot published, } . The Key of the Garden. T. C. 

Never, we are told, was a more 12mo. 1801. 

promising young nobleman given 2. Water* s Water^ Farce. 12nio« 

to his country's hopes, or more un<^ 180 1 , 

timely snatched away. At an age Young, Dr^ Edward, the son 
when most are content to study of Dr. £dward Young, Dean of 
the ancient authors, with a view Sarum, was born at Upham, near 
only to attain the languages in Winchester, in June 1681. He 
which they wrote, his Lordship was placed on the foundation at 
was so thoroughly master of their Winchester College, where he rt- 
contents, that he translated the roained until the election after his 
most obscure of them with asto- eighteenth birth-day j when not 
-nishing perspicuity and spirit. It being chosen to New College, Ox- 
was from a desire of adding, to the ford, he, on the 13th of October 
store oi ancient and modern learn- 1703, was entered an independent 
ing which he possessed, the ad- member of that society, and, that 
vantages that result from personal he might be at little expense^ re- 
observation by travel , that h is Lord* sided at the lodgings of the warden, 
ship quitted the splendour of an who had been a particular friend 
affluent home, and encountered of his father. In a few months, 
the dangers under which he finally the drflth of his benefactor occa- 
perished. This amiable and ac-^ sioned him to remove to Corpus^ 
complished young nobleman had the president of which college in- 
not been above four years from vited him there for the same rea- 
this country 3 and not one of those sons as the warden of New College. 
by whom he was accompanied on had before done. In 17OS he was 
his departure survived him. His nominated to a law-fellowship at 
tutor, private secretary, and stew- All-Souls, by Archbishop Tenni- 
ard, all died a tiatural death ; and son. On the 23d of April 17 14, 
liis other attendants, together with he took the degree of bachelor of 
- Col. Pollen, and other companions civil law; and his doctor's degree 
of his tour, sunk with him into the on the 10th of June 1719* 
watery grave; His Lordship had Two years after he had taken 
twice since he went to the Con- his first degree, he was appointed. 
. tinent narrowly escaped being to speak the Latin oration, which 
drowned. In the course of the was delivered on laying the founda- 
winter of I8O7-8, he went down tion of the Codrington Library, 
in a sledge, and was rescued by a In 1719 J^c was received in the Earl 
. Mr. Poole, who took him out of of £xeter*s family as tutor to Lord 
'the ice by the hair of his head; Burleigh, with whom he was to 
^ for which Mr. Poole was hand- travel, and might have secured an 
isomely rewarded by Lord Hard- annuity of 100/. per annum, had he 
"wicke. continued in that situation; but 

YotTNG, , a provincial ac- having been admitted to an inti- 

for, wrote, macy with the witty and profligate 

1. The Lewes Maid. M.E. 1792. Duke of Wharton, he directly at- 

2. The Hauntid VtUage. D. £• tached himself to that nobleman^ 
1800. 
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i^ith whom he visited Ireland^ and 
under whose auspices he became 
a candidate for the borough of di- 
rencester, in which attempt he was 
unsuccessful. While he continued 
in friendship with this ingenious, 
unfortunate, and eccentric man of 
quality, he is supposed to have 
gjreatly relaxed from the strict and 
rigid rules of virtue, and to have 
indulged in a degree of license very 
remote from the severity he ob- 
served in the latter part of his life. 
The connexion between the peer 
and the poet seems to have been 
broken by the retreat of the former 
from the kingdom, and his death 
aoon afterwards. On the first of 
these events Dr. Young probably 
. took orders 5 and in April 1 728 
was appointed chaplain to George 
the Second. In July 1730 he was 
presented by his college to the 
rectory of Welwyn, in Hertford- 
shire; and in April 1732 married 
Lady £lizabeth Lee, daughter of 
the Earl of Litchfield, and widow 
of Colonel Lee. This lady died in 
the year 1740, and her death was 
soon afterwards followed by that 
of her daughter, an amiable young 
lady, whose husband, Mr. Temple, 
son of Lord Palmerston, did not 
long survive her. The loss of these 
three persons for some time threw 
a gloom over Dr. Young*s mind, 
and gave birth to the Night 
Thoughts, a work by which it cer- 
tainly was the author's wish to be 
distinguished, and by which his 
reputation has been established 
throughout his own and the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. From this time 
he lived in his retreat at Welwyn, 
without receiving any addition to 
his preferment. 

In 1 7t>l , at the age of fourscore, 
be was appointed clerk of the 
closet to the Princess-dowager gf . 
Wales^ and died April 5, 1765. 



He left the bulk of his fortaMf 
which was considerable^ to his 
only son, whom he had loog ex- 
cluded both from his roof and his 
protection. What ofkDce occa- 
sbned this suspension of parental 
tenderness, we are not enabled to 
determine. Dr. Young himself 
(who never failed to discover vir- 
tues in a coach and six, and without 
a blush could balance ** Heaven *' 
against Lord '* Wilmington*"), on 
the score of profane flattery, m^ 
need forgiveness, and we hope wiU 
receive it. Yet, during his last 
confinement, even when the ex- 
pectation of life had forsaken him, 
he continued strenuous in refiising 
to see hts child, who repeatedly, 
but vainly, wished for his parting 
benediction. How &r this obsti- 
nate resentment accorded with tbe 
true spirit of Christianity^ let those 
who are engdged in more serious 
disquisitions inquire. Be it sufii- 
cient for us to observe, that such 
sentiments of placability and mercy 
as the Night Thoughts inculcate, 
are not always the result of a gen- 
tle and compassionate frame of 
mind in the writer of them. They 
are collected with ease^ because 
even novels can furnish them. 
They are praised with an appear-^ 
ance of zeal, because earnest com- 
mendation of them may be mis- 
taken for sympatlietic virtue. Had 
the Sicilian tyrant been an author, 
he would have been ashamed to 
have left his works unfurnished with 
these ambitious decorations. 

In a codicil to his will. Dr. 
Young enjoined his housekeeper 
to destroy all his manuscripts, 
books of account excepted. We 
hope his injunction, for the sake 
of his literary fame, was obeyed. 
It has suffered sufficiently by i2tf- 

♦ *« And laughs ?t Heavtn, O Wilroing- 
ton, and thttj* . ^ • 
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jitgTKzrion, a poem published by him- tended astonishment at his collo- 
self, as well as by such other trifling quial talents. We say pretended, 
pieces as the avarice' of booksellers, because, on inquiry, these won- 
since his death, has appended to derers could recollect no sentiment 
his works. or remark of his that sparkled as 

Of the private habits of Dr. a bon-mot, or distinguished itself 
Young, very tew particulars are by any uncommon degree of no- 
known 5 but as those few may serve veliy or importance. Two speci- 
to draw out others, we shall make mens of his unpremeditated acute- 
no apology for such slender ni- ness are preserved. The one is 
formation on the subject as chance happy enough, the other is dis- 
has thrown within our reach. graced by profaneness. His luck. 

Singularity is said to have pre- indeed, must have be^ bad, if, in 
dominated in his most juvenile threescore years of conversation, 
practices. The late Dr. Ridley he had not wandered twice into 
remembered a report current at successful pleasantry. 
Oxford, that when he was com- Dr. Young rose betimes, and 
posing, he would shut up his win- obliged his domestics to join with 
dows, and sit by a lamp even at him in the duties of morning 
mid-day ; — nay, that sculls, bones, prayer. He read but little. In- 
and instruments of death, were deed his works betray more of 
among the ornartjentsjof his study, fancy than variety or depth of 
Thus encouraging the habitual knowledge. While his health per- 
gloom that hung over his imagi- mitted him to walk abroad, he 
nation, it soon became peopled by preferred a solitary ramble in his 
the phantoms of discontent. He churchyard, to exercise with a 
indulged an early luxury in de- companion op a more cheerfnl 
scribing the miseries of a world spot. He was moderate in his 
that did not immediately forward meals, and rarely drank wine, ex- 
his designs and gratify his ex- cept when he was ill, being (as 
pectations ; and was far advanced he said) unwilling to waste the 
in this strain of complaint at an succours-of sickness on the stabi- 
age when hope would have been lity of health. After a slight re- 
p^ warm in the bosom of every other freshment, he retired to bed at 
young man with similar prospects eight in the evening, although he^ 
in view. The reader, therefore, might have guests in his house who 
will not suppose that his disposi- wished to prolong his stay among 
tion brightened up when he had them to a later hour. He lived 
suffered from real disappointments, at a moderate expense, rather in- 
and the weight of years sat heavier dining to parsimony than profu- 
upon him. His discourse, even to sion 3 and yet continued anxious 
the last, was rather expressive of for increase of preferment, after 
a restless than a settled mind. His it could have added nothing to 
powers of delighting were in great his enjoyments j for he expended 
measure confined to his pen. His annually little more than the half 
extemporaneous wit and merri- of his income, the world and he 
ment, however, have been much having reciprocally turned their 
extolled. The chosen few, who backs on each other. Whether 
were allowed the honour of visit- his temper had disinclined him to 
. ing him^ always returned with pre- conciliate friends, or he liad sur^ 
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vived their affection^ we are not 
ioformed ; but his curate at Wel- 
wyn being appointed his sole exe- 
cutor, it should seem as if he bad 
been resolved to accompany the 
fortune a son was to inherit with 
as few tokens of regard and con- 
fidence as a father could possibly 
bestow. The remains of Dr. 
Young were deposited in his own 
church, with a plaio Latin in- 
scription over them } but as it 
only tells us what is already 
known, dbr readers would gain 
nothing by its insertion. The 
amount of his wealth cannot be 
ascertained but by^ its heir, the 
executor having purposely trans- 
ferred every part of it, without 
easting up the total sum, that he 
might thereby avoid giving an- 
swers to the questions of those 
whose curiosity exceeds their man- 
ners. 

In the poetical as well as prose 
compositions of Young there is 
much originality, but little judg- 
ment. We scarcely recollect a 
single line or expression that he has 
borrowed from any other English 
writer. His defects and beauties 
are alike his own. Of the epi- 



grammatic turn of his niites (bow-* 
ever vicious in point of taste) there 
is no example) nor was he in- 
debted to any poet, ancient or mo- 
dem, for the plan of his Night 
Thoughts. Among his smaller 
pieces (even such as were pub« 
lisbed by himself), there are some 
which we could willingly part with, 
particularly those childish trifles, 
his odes and sea-pieces, in which 
words overpower ideas, and loy- 
alty triumphs at the expense of 
imraginatiqp. On the whole^ the 
writings of Young may be consi- 
dered as those of a powerful though 
gloomy advocate for religion and 
morality ) and perhaps there is no 
passage, among all his perfonxr-^ 
ances, which, in the hour of self- 
examination, hewoiild have wished 
anxiously to retract, those except- 
ed, in which his addiction to licen- 
tious flattery has induced him to 
dress up his patrons in the attri- 
butes of a Being whose greatness 
and whose goodness admit of no 
approximation. 

His dramatic works are, 
1. Busiris. T. 8vo. 1719. 
\/^2. The Revenge. T. 8vo. 172I. 
3. The Brothers. T. 8vo. 1753. 
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Arbuthnot, Dr. John^ was 
bora at Arbutbnot^ near Montrose^ 
and educated at Aberdeen^ where 
he took the degree of M. D. ; on 
which he came to London^ and 
supported himself, at firsts by teach- 
ing the mathematics. His exten- 
sive learning, and facetious and 
agreeable conversation^ 'however^ 
introduced him by degrees into 
practice, and he became eminent 
in his profession. Being at Epsom 
when Prince George of Denmark 
was suddenly taken ill, he was 
called in to his assistance. His 
advice was successful 3 and his 
Highness, recovering, employed 
him always afterwards as his phy- 
sician. In 1709 he was appointed 
physician in ordinary to Qi^n 
Anne, and in 1714 was admittHa 
fellow of the college of physicians. 
He engaged with Pope and Swift 
in a scheme to write a satire on 
the abuse of human learaing, un- 
der the title of Memoirs of Marti- 
nus Scrihlerim but the death of 
the Queen put an end to the pro- 
ject. In 1727 he published Tables 
cfcfncient Coins, Weights ^ and Mea- 
sures J which were followed by jin 
Essay concerning Aliments, kc,} 

TOL. J« 
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and another on the Effects of An 
on human Bodies. He died in 
1 735. Dr. Arbuthnot joined with 
Gay and Pope in writing 

Three Hours after Marriage. 
C. Svo. 1717. 

B. 

B. J. These initials are prefixed 
to 

The Meteor. F. Svo. ISO9. 

Beard, Da.THOMAS,theschooI« 
master of Oliver Cromwell (pro- 
bably at the free-school. Hunting- 
don), is said to have written 

Pedantius. C. 12mo. 1631 • 

Beazley, Samuel, jun. This 
gentleman is an architect; for which 
profession he served an apprentice- 
ship to his uncle Charles Beazley^ 
Esq. surveyor to the Goldsmiths* 
Company. He is the author of 
one dramatic piece (which met 
with great success on the stage), 
called 

The Boarding House j or. Five 
Hours at Brighton, Svo. 1811. 

Blacket, Joseph. This was a 
youth of very considerable natural 
genius, who died in August 1810, 
at about 24 years of age, leaving 
an orphan daughter] for wboss 
3n 
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benefit Mr. Pratt edited a work, 
called 7'ke Remiains of Joseph 
Blacket : consisting of Poems j Drc- 
maiic Sketches ; The Times, an 
Ode 5 and A Memoir of his Life j • 
2 vols. 12mo.l811. The dramas 
naentioned are the following : 

The Chieftain* s Return. Dr. 

The Eari of Devon. T. 

The Libertine Lovers. Com. 

BlacklocKi Dr, Thomas, was 
the son of a poor tradesman at An- 
nan, where he was born Nov. 1, 
1/21, He lost his sight by the 
small -pox in his infancy, and in 
1740 was deprived of his father, 
who bad been particularly atten- 
tive to his education. Dr. Stephen- 
son, a physteian of Edinburgh, then 
placed fcitn in the university, where 
hefnade a considerable proficiency 
in tJbe classics and sciences. In 
174$ be retired into the country, 
and published at Glasgow a si^all 
collection of Poems, a second edi- 
tion of which appeared at Edin- 
borgh in 1754. In that year Mr. 
Spence introduced him to public 
patronage, by a Memoir of him 
prefixed to a quarto edition of his 
poems : the profits of this publi•^ 
cation placed the author in a de- 
sirable situation in the university. 
About 1760 he entered into the 
ministry j and in 1 766 received 
the degree of D. D. He /died at 
Edinburgh July 7, 1791 . tJesides 
his poems, he published Paraclesis 5 
or. Consolations dtdnced from na^ 
tural and rei^ealed Religion ; 8vo. 
Two Ducourscs on the Spirit and 
Evidences of Ckristianity ^ translated 
from the French, 8vo. The Gra- 
ham, an heroic ballad, in 4 cantos, 
4to. Remarks on civil Liberty ^ 8vo. 
and some other pieces. He also 
producedone dramatic piece, trans^- 
iated from the Ccuie of De Gra- 
^g"y* called 



Seraphina. Play. N. P. 

Blake, William, was author o( 

King Edward JIL Dr. 8vo. 
i;88. 

Brown, Mr. To a person oJF 
this name has been ascribed 

JBve and Merry. F. 1790. N.P. 

Burton^ William, born at 
Lindley, in Leicestershire, Aug. 24, 
1575, tells us (in ^ MS. account of 
his Life, written by himself^ and 
first printed, ISll, by Mr. Ni- 
chols, in bis valuable History of 
that county), that he wrote, in 
1506, Comcediam Facetam de 

Amorilits Perinthi et Ty antes. 
William Burtoa aUo wrote a History 
of Leicestershire, and died in 1645. 
He was brother of Robert, authot 
of The Anatomy of Melancholy. 



C. 



Campian, Edmukd, was bom 
in London, Jan. 1540, and first 
educated at Cbrist*s Hospital ; be 
was afterwards placed as a scholar 
at St. John's College, Oxford, by 
the founder, at its first foundation, 
and took the degree of M. A. in 
1564. In 1568 he was made ju- 
nior proctor of the university j and 
soon after went over to Ireland, 
and wrote a History of that king- 
dom. He now turned Roman 
Catholic, travelled, and was ad- 
mitted of the society of Jesus, at 
R(^e, in 1573. He was then 
sent into Germany, and at Vienna 
composed 

Nectar et Ambrosia. T. Latin. 
N. P. 

Returning at length into Eng- 
land, he was discovered as the au- 
thor of Ratiojies decern, &c. that 
is. Ten Reasons in favour of the 
Church of Rome, &c, and tried for 
treason, in adhering to the Bishop 
of Rome, the Queea's -enemy, anil 
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coming into England to disturb 
the peace and quiet of the realm^ 
&c. Being found guilty^ he was 
executed at Tyburn, Dec. 1, 1581. 
Coventry, the Rev, Francis, 
educated at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, wrote an admirable 
jert ft esprit of the novel kind, call- 
ed Pompty the Little, and a fine 
poem, called Penshurst, inserted in 
Dodsley*s Collection, vol, iv, p. 50, 
He had written a comedy, which 
he showed to Gray, the poet, and 
some of the characters of which 
he afterwards introduced into the 
above-mentioned novel ; and died 
of the small-pox at Whitchurch, 
near Edgware, of which he had 
the living, about the year 1759* 

D. 

Dalrtmple, Sir David, See 
Hailes^ LORD9 



E. 



Elderton, Joseph. This gen- 
tleman, who was an attorney, wrote 
for performance at Covent Garden 
Theatre 

The Pretender. P. 174(5. 
founded on the story of Perkin 
Warbeck 5 but, before it could be 
got ready, the rebellion, to wdiich 
it was meant to apply, was sup- 
pressed in the field, and it was 
thought unreasonable to revi\^ it 
on the stage. Besides which, two 
plays, on the same subject, had 
already been exhibited, at Good- 
man's Fields and at Drury Lane. 
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Faucit, Mrs^, a lady of thip 
name has produced 

Alfred the Great. H.D,P. 1811. 
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Fisher^ J, B. is author of 
The Casket. Mus.Ent. 12mo. 
1808. 

Foot, Jssse, a surgeon of emi- 
nence, and author of a Life of 
Arthur Murphy, Esq.Aio. 1811, is 
said, byMr.Egerton, to have written 
The Quacks. C. 1784. N. P. 
We learn from Murphy's Life of 
Garrick, n. 148, that Mr. Foot is 
also the author of a tragedy, which 
has not yet been published. 

FooTE, S. jun. See Wrano- 
HAM, Francis. 

Francis, Ann (wife of the 
Rev, Robert Bransby Francis, rec- 
tor of Edgefield, Norfolk, and 
daughter of the Rev. Daniel Git- 
tins, formerly rector of South 
Stoke, and vicar of Leominster, 
Sussex), was the translator from 
the Hebrew of 

The Song of Solomon. Sacred 
Hymeneal Drama. 4to. 178I. 

From her father's instructions 
her mind imbibed an early love of 
literature 5 and, in maturer years, 
the study of the holy Scriptures 
was her daily employment and 
delight. She was a great profi- 
cient in the Hebrew language i 
and the translation just mentioned 
was held in much estimation by 
the learned world. Mrs, Francis 
was also the author of several po- 
etical publications. In 1785 shp 
published The Obsequies of Detne* 
trius Poliorcetes; in 1787, A pO" 
etical Epistle from Charlotte to 
Wcrter-, and, in I790, A Collect 
tion of Miscellaneous Poems. Shia 
was honoured with tlie friendship 
^nd correspondence of many very- 
eminent and learned men; and, 
although the greater part of her 
life was passed in domestic retire- 
ment, she possessed powers which, 
if displayed, would have shone 
conspicuous in the most polished 
d2 
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circles* In conversation she evin- 
ced great energies of mind^ and a 
pointed wit ; but she never suffer- 
f^ the lively sallies of her imagi- 
nation to lead her either into le- 
vity or ill-nature. She died No- 
vember 7, 1800. 

Frekch, James Murphy (bro- 
ther of the late Mr, Arthur Mur- 
phy), a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, born in Dublin, died at 
Jamaica Nov. 7> 1758, very soon 
after his landing in that island 
with intent to practise in his pro- 
fession. He was author of 
The Brothers. Cora. N.P. 
The Conjuror. Farce. N. P. 



G. 



Greenfield, A. wrote an un- 
Anished tragedy, called 

Henrique Prince of Sicily, 1790* 

Ghosbtte, Henry William, 
is author of 

Raymond and Agnes, Mel. Dr. 
1810. 

Marmion. Hist. Rom. 1811. 

H. 
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told, that a lady of this name waS 
author of 

The English Tavern ai Berlin. 
C. 8vo. 1789. 

Harrison, Elizabeth* Thit 
lady published, by subscription* 
for the laudable purpose of pro- 
viding for an aged parent, MisceU 
lanies on moral and religious Sub* 
jects, in Prose and Verse j in which 
was included 

The Death of Socrates. Trag. 
8vo. 17 56. 

I. 

IsDELL, Miss, a native of Iro- 
land, and said to be a near relative 
of the late Oliver Goldsmith, hai 
produced in Dublin, "with consi- 
derable success, one play, called 

The Poor Gentlewoman. Cots. 
1811. 

J. 

J. T. These initials are pre- 
fixed to a masque in MS* in tht 
Bodleian library, called 

Cupid his Coronation. 1654.. 



Haggitt, THE Rev. John. Of 
this gentleman we know no more 
than that, we understand, he was 
author of 

The Count de Villeroi. T. 8vo. 

1794. 

Haliwell, Edward, was edu- 
cated at Eton ', and thence elected 
a fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1532, where he took the 
degree of M, A. He was (as we 
have been informed, by Philip 
Bliss, Esq. of St, John*s College, 
Oxford, in a letter, dated April 16, * 
1811) the author of 

Lido. Trag. [Mentioned in 
Vol. III. p. 435.] 

HA&LOW>£LizAfi£Tii. We are 



Kean, — . A person of tbii 
name, at Carlisle, is author of 

The Cottage Foundling. MeL 
Dr. 1811. 

L. 

Lilly, John. See Lyly. 

M. 

Mackbtt, John, was authcr 
of 

Nehemiah. Sac. Dr. 8vo. 179 • 

Masters, M.K. This person, 
we believe^ is in the medic^ pnh 
fession at Watford, and has writ- 
ten one piece for the stage« viz. 

JUit and Found. C«. 8vo. 1811^ 
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Masterton, C. We find this 
name prefixed to 

The Seducer. Tr. 8vo. 180 . 

Meek, Francis. A gentle- 
man of Knaresborough, who wrote 
two dramatic pieces, both of which 
were acted at Harrogate; but 
neither of them has been printed -, 
viz. 

1. The Humours of HarrO' 
gate. Farce. 

2. A New JVay of Wooing, 
Farce. 

Mendham, James, junior, has 
published one dramatic piece, 
called 

The Adventures of Ulysses. Clas- 
sical Drama. Small 8 vo. 1811. 

MiLLiNGEN, — . This gen- 
tleman, who is, we have heard, a 
surgeon yith the British army in poems, of moderate merit j and 



POP 

2. The Birth of Jupiter. Op. 
8vo. 1797. 

3. The Dream of Scipio. Of. 
8vo. 1797. 

Orford, Earl of. See Wxi- 
FOLB, Horace. 

P. 

Perfect, William, M. D. ft 
gentleman of Mailing, in Kent, 
who devoted the greater part of his 
life to the service of insane patients, 
was born at Oxford in 1740, th« 
son of the Rev. William Perfect, 
formerly vicar of East Mailings 
and died about the month of June 
1 8O9. Dr. Perfect published many 
works on medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery ; some volumes of 



Portugal, wrote 

The Bee-Hive, Mus. F, 8vo. 
1811. 

Moore, George. A person 
of this name has published 

Monthar. Tr, 4to. 1804. 

Moore, Thomas, a geiitleman 
who has a'dmirably translated the 
Odes of Anacreon, and published 
a volume of amatory Poems, under 
the feigned name of Thomas Little, 
Esq. has also produced, in the 
dramatic way. 

The Gipsey Prince* Mus. Ent. 
1801. N.P. 

M. P. ; or. The Blue Stocking ! 
CO. 8vo. 1811. 

Morris, Lord Rokeby. See 
Robinson, Matthew. 



O. 



has been said to have -written 

The Crisis. Farce. N. P. 

Pools, John. This gentleman, 
who, we believe, is attached to 
the Globe Insurance Compan/, ig 
the author of 

Hamlet Travestie. Small 8vo« 
1810. 

Pope, Alexander, was bora 
in 1688, of a good family, in 
London. His parents being of the 
Romish persuasion, he was placed, 
at eight years of age, under one 
Taverner, a priest, who taught 
him the rudiments of the Latin 
and Greek languages together.' 
About this time, meeting with 
Ogilby's Homer, he was so much 
pleased with it, that it became hiB 
favourite book 3 and when he wat 
at school, at the age of ten, he 
turned certain of the events of Ho- 
Olivari, Francis, an Italiaii#mer into a play which was per- 
gentleman, professor of modern formed by sonr -^ of the^ upper boyi 



languages, in Ireland, has pub- 
lished translations from Metastasio 
of the following pieces : 

1. Astrea appeased. Op. Svo. 

1757. 



and the master's gardener, who 
represented Ajax. At the age of 
twelve, her<^;tired with his parents te' 
Binfield, in Windsor Forest, where/ 
hit father had purchased an estate: 
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Here he wrote His Ode on Solitude, 
which appears as the first fruits of 
hv poetic genius. It was here also 
that he first met with the works 
of Waller, Spenser, and Dryden; 
but on perusing Dryden he 
abandoned the rest, and studied 
him as a model. In 1/04 he 
wrote his Pastorals 5 which being 
communicated to Mr. Wycherly, 
he sent a copy to Mr. Walsh, who 
was highly delighted with them, 
and becaoie a valuable friend to 
the juvenile poet. This year also 
be produced the first part of his 
JVindsor Forest, which was not pub- 
lished till 1710, with a dedication 
to Lord Lansdown. At the age of 
twenty appeared his Essay on Cri- 
ticism ) which, notwithstanding 
the youth of the author, is one of 
the finest poems in the language, 
dnd contains the soundest rules. 
But bis genius shone to greater 
advantage in his Rape of the Loch, 
founded on the circumstance of 
Lord Petre cutting off a lock of 
Mrs. Ferraor*s hair. This poem 
was written to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the parties, and 
was successful. It was printed 
in \J\2, and was followed by 
The Temple of Fame. The next 
year he published his proposals 
for a translation of the Iliads in 
which he met with uncommon en- 
couragement, and it enabled hiin 
to purchase a house at Twicken- 
ham, whither he removed with 
his parents ip \7\5. In 1717 he 
published a collection of all that 
he had printed separately, and 
proceeded to give a New Edition 
of Shakfpeare, which, being pub- 
lished in 1721, discovered that he 
had consulted his fortune more 
than his fame in that undprtakiug. 
The Iliad being finished, he en- 
gaged, upon the like footing, to 
undertake the Ody^se^, Btoomc 



and Fenton did part of it, and 
received 500/. of Pope for their 
labours. This work being finished 
in 1725, he was afterwards em- 
ployed with Swift and Arbatbnot 
in printing some volumes of Afw- 
cellanies. In 1727, his Dmciad 
appeared in Ireland, and the year 
after in England, with notes by 
Swift, under the name of Scrib- 
lerus. In 1729, by the advice of 
Lord Bolin^broke, he turned his 
pen to subjects of morality, and 
produced the Essay on Man ; the 
fourth epistle of which, Up(m 
Taste, giving great offence, as he 
was supposed to ridicule the Duke 
of Chandos, under the character 
of Timon, is said to have put him 
upon writing Satires, which he 
continued till 1739. A genuine 
coUeetion of his Letters was pub- 
lished in 1737. Mr. Pope died in 
1744. We are told, that he wrote, 
at fourteen, a tragedy, founded on 
tl^e legend of " St. Genevieve j'* 
and a comedy j but these were 
both destroyed. He also assisted 
Gay and Arbuthnot in 

Three Hours after Marriage, 
C. 8vo. 1717. 

He likewise wrote two choruses 
for the tragedy of Morals Brutus, 
by John Sheffield Duke of Buck- 
inghamshire, 4to. 1722; and it is 
said by Cowper, in one of his letters 
to Mr. Unwin (see Hay ley's Life 
of Cowper, 4to. vol. iii. p. 186 j 
Svo. vol ii. p. 103), that the bal- 
lad, "Twos when the seas were 
roaring, in The JVhat d^ ye call It, 
was the production of Swift, Ar- 
b,uthuot. Pope, and Gay, united. 
^ PoKsoN, RicHARo, M. A. latc 
Greek professor in the university of 
Cambridge, was bom atEastRuston^ 
in Norfolk, Dec. 25, ^759. By 
the patronage of some gentlemen, 
who admired the desire of learning 
^Lth which young Porsoj(i was u^ 
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bued^ he was sent to Eton school^ 
and afterwards entered of Trinity 
CoUege^ Cambridge. His literary 
productions have been chiefly 
critiques on classical works^ in 
dtilerent Reviews 5 but he pub* 
tisbed four plays of Euripides 
(Heaiba, Orestes, The Phvmussa, 
and Medea), and intended to have 
proceeded with all the dramas of 
that ancient poet. He had the 
reputafck)n of being the best Greek 
scholar in the kingdom ; yet his 
learning scarcely produced him a 
living ; but toward the latter end of 
bis life^4ftd was appointed librarian 
to the i«ondon Institution. Mr. 
Porson died from the effects of 
two apoplectic strokes, Sept. 25, 
1808. In some memoirs of him 
printed in The European Magazine, 
vol. liv. p. 413, we are told, while 
at Eton school, *' his literary ta- 
^' lents, as is common in juvenile 
*^ minds, are said to have taken a 
'^ dramatic tuni ; and he has re- 
♦^ peated a piece which he com* 
'* posed for exhibition in the Long 
'* Chamber, at the College." 

Price, — , compiled 

Judith. Qrat. 

R. 

Rhodes, William Barnes, a 
clerk in the Dividend Pay Office, 
In the Bank of England, is author 
of a pleasing poetical work, called 
^centric Tales, published under 
the name of Cornelius Crambo, 
and of a little volume of Epigrams, 
But he takes his place in this 
work only ^s having produced 

Bombast^ Furioso I Burl, Trag. 
Op. 1810. N.P. ♦ 

Richardson, Mrs. oneoftho 
patentees of the late Drury Lane 
Theatre, and widow of Joseph. 
RichardsoHj Esq, M. P* 19 au- 
thor of 

Melre4. I^eg, Trag. Dip* 
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Robertson, Mrs. T. wrote 
The Enchanted Island* M. E« 

17^. 
Rowland, Samuel, was au* 

thor of a play, entered at Sta* 

troners' Hall, called 

The Melancholy Knight, \6\$. 
N.P. 

Rowley, Thomas. See Chat* 

TERTON. 

RoYSTow, Lord. See Yorki^j 
. Philip, 

S. 

Saunders, HEtriiY MARtiifj 
wrote 

The Crimps. T. Svo. 1794. 

Semfle, Robert, was author 
of, 

1. The Regent's Tragedy, 1570. 

2. Tlie Bishopis Life and Testa* 
ment. 157 1. 

3. My Lord Methvine's Tragedy. 
1572. 

4. The Siege of the Castle of 
Edinburgh. 1573. 

He is also supposed to have been 
the writer of, 

5. Philotus. 4to. 1603 i 4to. 
1612. 

Mr. Sempl^ was cotemporary 
with Buchanan ; and the son, we 
believe, of Sir James Semple, of 
Belltrees, ambassador from tbo 
Scottish court to Queen Elizabeth^ 

in 1599. 

Shanche, John, was a come* 
dian, cotemporaiy with Shak* 
speare and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
He acted in many of Shakspeare's 
plays at their ^rst appearance^ 
and was the original $ir Roger, io 
The Scornful ifOdy. He stood the 
fifth in the list of the King's, 
players, in May 1Q29, and was 
also one of Prince Henry's Com** 
pany. It is probable, that he died 
about the year 1646. He wrott 
Stue dramatic fMsqSt c^Ued 
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Shaneie's Ordinarie. C. 1623-4. 
N.P. W. 

Slater. SAMUBL.wa^anthor of Whebx-whimt, tbb Rbv. C. 

lUc^lry of Man. Sac.Dr. 8vo. Jit' ^K^f '"^ill^S 

8vo. 1810>wbich contain versioog 



1679. 

Stamper, Francis. To a per- 
son of this name Mr. Egerton has 
ascribed 

A Modem Character introduced 
tnto Esop, 8vo. 17^1* 

T. 

ToMX^iNsoN, John, an attor- 
ney of Staffordshire, wrote one 
dramatic piece, called 

Contrariety, Com. Small 8vo. 



of the two following plays of 
Seneca : 

Medea. 

Octavia. 

Williams^ Lucas, was the 
translator from the French of the 
dramatic pieces of M. BerquiD> 
designed for children and yoong 
persons, of which a list will be 
found in Vol. III. p. 452. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 



TO TH^ 



FIRST VOLUME. 



AND 

F. jii.] Add to the note, 

Luther riscom mended the acting 
of comedies even in schools^ as he 
thought them capable of edifying 
young persons. " In comedies^** 
observed Luther, '' particularly in 
those of the Roman writers, the 
duties of the various situations of 
life are held out to view, and as it 
were reflected from a mirror. The 
office of parents, and the proper 
conduct of children, are faithfully 
delineated 5 and what to young 
m:en may be advantageous, the 
vices and characters of profligate 
women are exhibited in their true 
colours. Excellent lessons are 
given to them how they should 
conduct themselves towards vir- 
tuovfs women in courtship. I^trong 
exhortations to matrimony are 
brought forward, without which 
state no government can subsist : 
celibacy is the plague of any na- 
tion." 

P. 1.] Sir William Addington 
died April 7, 1811, in Green Park 
Place, Bath, aged 83. 

P. 7. Andrews, Miles Pe- 
ter.] ^dd. 

The Enchanted Ca$tle^ Paot, 

J7S6-7- N.P. 



BAR 

P,8. Armin.] The verses al- 
luded to appeared in Davies*8 
Scourge ofFoily, a volume of epi- 
grams and eulogies. 

Col. 2. Line 15.] For '' with 
compounds,** read " without, &c.** 

P. 12. Arnold, Samuel James.I 
Add, 

To this gentleman has also been 
ascribed 

The Americans^ Com. Op. 1811. 
N.P. 

P. 12. AsHTON, Robert,] Add, 

Love is the Conqueror, Coau 
N.P. 

B. 

P. 14. Col. 2. line 13 from bot^ 
tom.] For *U758," read '' lysQr 

P. 19. Bale, John.] Add, 

The Mysterie of Inyquyte. Dr» 
in the British Museum. 

P. 20. Col. 2.] Transpose tho 
articles 4 and 5. 

P. 22. Line 4.] For *' several 
poems," read " A Century ofSpi* 
rituall Sonnets, in 15Q5" 

P. 22. Baron, Robert.] Add, 

There is said to be still in ex« 
istence a dramatic piece by this 
author, called 

4n Apology fir Paru» 
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P. 34. Col. 2.] After line 7, add, 
Mr. Bendey was also author 
of a poem called Patriotism, and 
designed the vignettes, &c. for 
the 4to edition of Gray's Poems. 
We learn, besides, from ^Ir. Cum- 
berland's jkf em oir^, i, 216, that Mr. 
Bentley had written a drama on 
the subject of the Greno^se con« 
•piracy. 

P. 47. BoNNOR, ChARLSS.I 

Add, 

Mr. Bonner frequently^ while 
at Bath, contributed to the amuse- 
ments of the Theatre, by writing 
occasional Prologues, Addresses, 
&c. and was particularly success- 
liil in, 

3. T/ie Gentle Laird. Ballad In- 
terlude. N.P. 

P. 47.] Mr. Booth was bom in 
1681. 

T.67. Brewer, George.] Add, 

The Golden Mean. Mas. £nt. 

js:.p. 

Saint Anthony* s Pis. M. Ent. 
N.P. 

The Outside Paisenger. F. 1811. 
N.P. 

P. 68. Col. 2.] After the ath 
line from the bottom, add, 

John Hall notices Brome's debt 
to Jonson, in some verses prefixed 
to The Jovial Crew : 

yoq do not invade ; 

But by great Jonson were made free o* 

tb* trade." 

P. 69. Col. 2.] Mr. Brooke was 
born in I706. 

P. 76. Col. 2. last line but one.] 
For '' I72'i,'\read '' J722, and 
was buried at Ha^pstead April Q.*' 



C. 



P. 81. Col. 1. Line 11 from bot- 
tom .3 F«r '^ R. Kuggfeg^/* jread 



P. 83. Line 3.] For *' Cam- 
bridge," read '* Oxford." 

P. 85. CoL 2.] Tnm^pose the 

articles 1 and 2. 

P. 89. Col. 1. I^ne 22.] For 
" July," read '' June." 

P. 89. Cakh, Sir John.] Delo 
that article^ and substitute the fbl« 
lowing : 

Carr, Sir John, Knt. was bom 
in L«ondon, on the 6th December 
1772> the yoongest son of a re- 
spectable tradesman^ who died 
when Sir John was a child. He 
was educated at Rugby in War- 
wickshire, and afterwards under 
the private tuition of a clergymtii. 
Being originally intended lot the 
profession of the kw, he was ar<» 
ticled to an eminent solicitor in 
Pevonshire; in Which coantyhe 
was advised to settle, on accocmt 
ofthe delicacy of his health. After 
the service of his clerkship, and 
the usual short initiation into the 
office of a .solicitor in London, he 
formed a professional connexion 
with a gentleman at Totnes, \tx 
Deronshire, which lasted about 
three years. He was now ad«« 
vised to relinquish the profession, 
and to travel for the improvement 
of his health. His first excursion 
was to Pari?, dfering the last brief 
peace 5 whence returning, he pub- 
lished the result of his observa- 
tions in the shape of a thin quarto 
volume, called The Stranger in 
France; which, although the last 
of the French tours that issued 
from the press at that period, waa 
by no means the least in merit. 
Encouraged by the success of this 
vojume, he published, in 1805, 
his Northern Summer; m 1806, 
his Stranger 'in Ireland } in I8O7, 
his Tour tn Holland; in 1A)9, his 
Tour in Scotland; ancL in ISll, 
his Travels in the Sonth qf Sp0ih^ 

U^ou tb9 ^ut^llcatiQa c^ (us Irish 
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tour he received the honour of 
knighthood at the hands of the 
Duke of Bedford, then Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ; to which hdd 
lately been added, the honour of 
knighthood of the order of St. 
Constantine, in Sicily. 

With his merits as a tourist the 
present sketch has little to do; 
but Sir John Carr has also appeared 
as a dramatic writer 3 having, in 
1804, upon the prospect of the 
French invasion^ published a pa- 
triotic piece, with songs, called, 

1. The Sea^side Hero, D. 8vo. 
1804. 

From this was taken a little one- 
act piece, called 

fFho'sJfraidP 
performed for Mr. Elliston's be- 
nefit, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
in the year 1805 : one or two of 
the characters of The Sea-side 
Hero were also transplanted into a 
farce, which Sir John put together 
for Mr. Mathews's benefit at the 
same Theatre, in the year 1806> 
and called, 

2. First comejirst served} or. 
The Biter lit. 

Sir John has also in his pos- 
session an opera founded on an 
Eastern story^ and called, 

3. Three sound Naps. 

In I8O9 Sir Jo!)n Carr published 
a volume of poems : he is also the 
reputed author of More Miseries, 
and of several temporary pam- 
phlets. 

P. 100. No. 9.] For ^^ 1700," 
read " 1708." 

P. 101. CMA]aBEBS,Ml88.] Add> 

Ourselves, Coin. 8vo. 1811. 

P. 109. Col. 1. Line 4 from 
bottwn.] For '* Rowley," read 
^' Thomas Rowley, a secular priest 
of Bristol in the-reigns of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV. " 

P, \n^ CoU g. l^ 2.] Fof 



'' 1715," read *' 1716." Of course, 
that and the next article should be 
transposed. Mrs. Cibber was bom 
about 1715. 

P. 129. Clarke, Stephen.! 
Add, 

The Kiss. Com. 8vo. 1811. 

P. 132.] To the article Cook- 
ings, add. 

He was, however, a very honest 
and useful man in his station, 
though he possessed not the vixens 
divinior of a poet 3 and was fre* 
quently seen tramping about Lon« 
don, with his own publications, or 
those of the socieQr, tied up in a 
blue check handkerchief. 

P. 135. Col. 2. Line 2.] For 
" Francis," read " Thomas." Line 
7, for '' about 1733/* read *' in 
1732." — Mr. Colraan's princip4 
Dramatic Works were publishecl 
in 4 vols, small 8vo. 1777 > and 
his Prose on several Occasions, &c« 
3 vols, small Svo. 1787. 

P. J 40. CoLMAN,GsoRGB, jun.l 
Add, 

No Prelude! PreL 1803. N.P. 
There has also been ascribed to 
Mr. Colman 

The Quadrupeds of Quedlinlurgk* 
T. C. A. G. H. O. D. Jl. 1811. 
N.P. 

P. 161. Cumberland, Rich.I 
Add, 

The Confession. P. 

CoL 2.] To the novels of Mr. 
Cumberland, add* 

John de Lancaster. — Mr. Cum- 
berland died May 7, 1811, at the 
house of Mr. Fry, Bedford Place, 
Russell Square, and was interred on 
the 14th in Poets* Com«',We8tmin- 
ster Abbey ; when the venerable^ 
Dean of Westminster, at the dose 
of the funeral cerenaony, thus 
spontaneously addressed the spec- 
tators around him : 

6oo4 ^opi^A tbe person yon 
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♦' sec now deposited is Richard P. 191. Dimond, W.] Add, 

"Cumberland, an author of no- The Doultful Son. F.Svo, 1810. 

** small merit \ his writings were Gustavus Vasa* Hist. Op. 1810. 

^* chiefly for the stage, but of strict N. P. 

" moral tendency 5 they were not The Peasant Boy. Op. Svo.lSl I. 

"without faults; but they were The Royal Oak, JUsLVl^y, S\o. 

" not gross, abounding with oaths 1811. 

** and libidinous expressions, as I P. 1S4. Dooget.] From the 

" am shocked to observe is the following bill, copied from a print- 

" case of many at the present day. ed one which was given to Mr. 

" He wrote as much as any; i&vr Park by the late William Filling- 

*' wrote better ; and his works ham. Esq, of the Inner Temple, 

" will be held in the highest esti- it appears that Dogget had been a 

" mation as long as the English performer among the itinerants 

'^ language shall be understood, who exhibited at Smithfield in the 

" He considered the theatre as a year 1691. 

** school for moral improvement ; Under d wood-cut of the King's 

" and his remains are truly worthy arms, and letters W. R. 

'^ of mingling with the illustrious ** At Parker's and Doggett's bootb> 

'* dead which surround us. Read near Hosier Larie end, in Smith- 

" his prose subjects on divinity ! field, during the time of Bartho- 

"* there you will find the true lornew Fair, will be presented a 

*' Christian spirit of the man who new droll, called Fryar Bacon j 

" trusted in our Lord and Saviour or. The Country Justice, With 

'^ Jesus Christ. May God forgiv6 the Humours of Tolfreie, the Mil- 

^' him his sins, and at the resur- ler, and his Son Ralph ; acted by 

*' rection of the just receive him Mr. Doggett. With Variety of 

'* into everlasting glory,'* Scenes, Machines^ Songs, and 

Dances. Fivat Rex:* 

D. P- 195.] Add, 

A few years after his death, and 

P. 180; 181.] Transpose the ar- perhaps at an earlier period, there 

tides Delaf and Delamayne. was acted a droll, at Bartholomew 

P. 182. Col. 2., Line 5.] For and other fairs, written by hiro« 

'' 10," read *' 19." entitled 

P. 186. Col. 2. Line 2] For Mad Tom of Bedlam. N. P. 

*' about the year 1748," read *' in P. 195.] Joseph Dorman died 

the year 1744." and was buried at Hampstead, in 

P. 188. DiBDiN, Charles.] Feb. 1754. Mr. Egerton ascribes 

Add, to him 

The Barrier of Parnassus, The Female Rake, B. C. 8vo* 

The Benevolent Tar. 1736. 

The Friendly Tars, Col. 1. Line 13 from bottom.] 

The Irish Chairman, For '' Boston," read '* Barton." 

The old JVbman of Eighty, P. igg, Drayton, Michael.] 

The Round Rohin. CO. 1811. Add, 

N. P. Mother Red-cap. P. 1597. N.P. 

P. 190. DiBDiN, T.] Add, P. 204. Col. I. Line 8 from bot- 

Up to Town, Com. Op. 1811. torn.] For '^1701," read «' 1700." 
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The date in the inscription on his called A Defence of Plays '^ or, 
tombstone, in p. 206, also bears The Stage vindicated from several 



the same error 

P. 2 10. Line 2. Drydkn,John.] 
Add, 

His dramatic pieces have been 
published in 2 vols. fol. 1701, and 
6 vols, 12mo. 1762. An edition 
of his works, vi^ith notes, and a 
Life of the author, was published 
fcy Walter Scott, Esq. in 18 vols. 
«vo. 180S. 

E. 

P. 214. Earle, William, ju;i.] 
JLdd, 

TheExile. Dr. Small 8vo. 1804. 

P. 216. Col. 1.] Edward the 
'Sixth was born Oct. 12, 1537 5 
and died July 6, 1553. 

P. 217. Col. 2. Line )4.] Add; 
as Wood tells us : but if he bad 
looked into Gascoigne with atten- 
tion, he would have seen the in- lected and published, with an in- 
timation scouted as a vulgar aud troduction and explanatory notes, 
popular report. in an elegant form, by Henry 

P. 218. Col. 1.] Queen Eliza- Weber, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1811 j 
beth was born Sept. 7, 1533, and including Nos. 1—8, and The- 
died March 24, l603. IVitch of Edmonton. 

P. 222.]. We believe that l68g P. 208. Col. 2. Line 16.] Add: 
may be assigned as the year of Sir This has been reprinted by Mr. 
George Etherege's death. Alexander Chalmers, in his recent 

P. 223. Eyre, Edmund John.] edition of The English Poets. — 



Passages in Mr. Collier's Shori 
View, &;c. Wherein is ofFeretJ 
the most probable Method of re- 
forming our Plays 5 with a Con- 
sideration how far vicious Charac- 
ters may be allowed on the Stage, 
By Edward Filraer, D. C. L. 8vo. 
1707. 

P. 244, Flecknoe, Richard.] 
Add, ^ 

Langbaine notices a prologue 
3mong Plecknoe's Epigrams, in- 
tended for a play, called The Phv* 
sician against his IViU ; which, he 
believes, was never printed. The 
editor of the new edition of Earle's 
Microcosmography, 1811, p, 307, 
mentions a MS. note in his copy 
of Langbaine, stating it to have 
been printed in 1712. 

P. 251.] The dramatic works 
of John Forde have been col- 



'Add, 

High Life in the City* C* 8vo. 
1810. 

The Lady of the Lake, Mel, Dr. 
Bom. 8vo. 1811. 



F. 



P. 235. Fennell, — .] Add, 

The Advertisement* F. 1791- 

P. 237. Line 28.] For '^ price,*' 
f ead " highest price." 

Nathaniel Fiblb was dead in 
1641. 

P. 242. Col. 2.] After Jeremy 
Collier, fldd : Filmer'g Work is bottom.] After Gardiner, add : 



Line 30. For «^ in 4to.** read ^' ia 
1572, without date 5 also 4to.*' &c. 
—Line 31. For '< Posies," read 
<' Poesies." 

P.273. Gentleman, Francis.] 
Add, -* 

The ScarLorough Lass* Inteir- 
lude. N.P. 

P. 279. Gjlover, Richard.] 
Add, 

Th^HuUa. Cora. N.P. 

N. 
P. 288. Col. 2. Line 14 from 
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The fact is, that be had only fled 
to Flower for refuge from the 
plague. 

P. 295. Col. 2.] For " 1772/* 
read " 1771." 

P. 296. Col. 2. Line I9.] After 
Oxford, add : and presented to 
the vicarage of Tollesbury, in 
Essex. 

P. 298.] Rupert Green lies bu- 
ried in Hampstead churchyard 5 
but we know not the date of his 
fleath. 

H. 



H 00 

description of England before Ho« 
linshed's Chronicle, describes," &c. 

P. 331. Col. 1, Line 2.] To 
" that work/* add : *' and from 
his Funerall Elogie on the Death 
of Sir G^eorge Saint Poole, of Lin- 
colnshire, my countryman, Se« 
Hey wood's Pleasant Dialogues anct 
Dramas, l2mo. 1637, p. .252." 

P. 333.] To Hey wood's unpub- 
lished dramas add : 

Fast bind, and Fastjind. Play, 
mentioned by Gabriel Harvey, in 
1593. 

P. 348. Hitchcock, Robert.] 
P. 315.] Besides the dramas Add, 



mentioned, Mr. Havard wrote A 
Coronation Ode, in 176I, which 
was performed, for his own bene- 
fit, at Drury I>ane : a copy of it 
may be seen in The London Moh 
gazine, for that year, p. 214. 

P. 318. Col. 2.] Dele the article 
*' Hayley, George ;" and see 
*' Stayley, Geokge,** p. 683. 

P. 319. Hayley, William.] 
Add, 

The Heroine of Cambria, Trag. 
•vo. 1811. 

The riceroy. T. 8vo.,181I. 
These two, together with Eudora, 
were published in a volume, en- 
titled Three Plays, with a Preface -, 
including Dramatic Observations oj 
the late Lieut. Gen. Burgoyne, 

P. 322.] Heminqe, William, 
died before 1653. 

P.326. Hey, Richard.] Add, 

Honour and Love. Dial. 8vo. 

1791. 

Shelter. 

P. 323. Col. 2. Line 26.] After 
*' he was born/* add : ** it is said 
(certain, tliat he sometime lived)," 
&c. 



The Ladies" Stratagem. Com. 
177«. N. P. 

P. 351. Col. 1. Line 17.] Foi^ 
'' revised," read " completed.** 

P. 352.] Besides the dramas^of 
Mr. Hoare, the public is indebted 
to that gentleman for the follow- 
ing literary publications, on sub* 
jects of the £ne arts : Academe 
Annals^ from 1801*2 to 1808-9; 
published in consequence of Mr. 
H. having received, ^om the Royal 
Academy, the honorary appoint- 
ment of secretary for foreign cor- 
respondence. Inqtdry into the re* 
qidsite Cultivation of the Arts of 
Design in England, I8O6. — The 
Artist : periodical publications. 
Series 1 and 2, I8O7 — I8O9. 

P. 355. Line 2.] He died in 
Clipstone Street, Mary-le-Bonne, 
March 23, I8O9. 

P. 356. Col. 2.] Mr. Holman 
was born in Denmark Street, St. 
Giles's, August 1764. 

P. 359. Holman, JosefhGeo.] 
Add, 

The Gazette Extraordinary. C 
8vo. 1811. 



P. 329. Col. 2. Lines 4 and 5.] P. 362. Hook, Theodore Ed* 
For '' Our honest chronicler Ho- w/rd.] Add, 
linshed/' read " W. Hanhon, ^ Dariness Tisible. Farce. Svo, 
wjip wrote the introduction, or 1811. 
2 
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TryalhyJury. F. 8vo. 1811. 
P. 369. Col. 2. No. 1.] For 
" 1800/* read *' 1801/ 



I. 



P. 388. Col. 1.] We hate heard 
ascribed to Mrs. Inchbald^ 
Cross Partners, C, 8vo. 1792. 



J. 



P. 401.] Mr. Chakles John- 
son was buried at Hendon^ on the 
18th of March. 

P. 410.] Mr. Henry Jones 
was born in 1721. 

P. 412. Line 13.]' Add, 8vo. 
1775. 

K. 

P. 422* Kemble, Charles.] 
Add, 

Kamtchalka. Mus. Dr. 1811. 
N. P. 

P.426. Kembls, John Philip.] 
Add, 

Alexander the Great* T. 8vo. 

1795. 

JSonduca. Tr. 8vo. 1808. 

Catharine and Petruchio, Com. 
8vo. 1810. 

The Merchant of Fenke, Com, 
8yo. 1810. 

A new Way to pay old Dehts* 
Com. 8vo. 1810. 

All 's mil that Ends WeU. C. 
8vo. 1811. 

The Comedy of Errors, 8vo. 
1811. 

Romeo and Juliet. Trag. 8vo. 
1811. 

The IVintefs Tale. P. 8vo.l8ll. 

Col. 2. Line 36.] For *' mean- 
ing," read *' meanings." 

P. 429. Col. 1. Line 28.] For 
*^ secure," read *^ secute." 

P. 431.] To the article '' Ken- 
»ick/* add. 



Dr. Kenrick read lectures oH 
Shakspeare's plays, and illustrated 
the principal characters, in an en- 
tertainment called The School of 
Shakspeare, at the Devil Tavern, 
near Temple Bar, in March 1774. 
P. 440. King, Thomas.] Add, 
Lovers' Quarrels, Com. 1790« 
N.P. 



L. 



P. 443. Lamb, Charles.] Mr. 
Lamb was born on the 10th Feb. 
1775, in the Inner Temple, Lon- 
don, an^ received his education at 
Christ's Hospital. Besides the 
works which we have mentioned, 
he has written some prologues and 
epilogues to the performances of 
others, and published a tale, called 
Rosamond Gray j and Poems , ia 
conjunction with Mr. Coleridge. 

P. 447. Line 3.] Learmont 
was a gardener near Dalkeith. 

Lee, Henry, w the same per- 
son as was before noticed as LeE|^ 

P.450. Leigh, Richard.] Add, 

There is also ascribed to him. 

Where to find a Friend, Com. 
1811. N.P. 

P. 451. Line 26.] For '* 1760,*^ 
read " 1759." 

Col. 2.] Leverioge was bori^ 
about the year 1670. 

P.453. Lewis,Matthew Gre- 
gory.] Add, 

One 0* Clock. Mus. Rom. 8vo. 
1811. 

Timour the Tartar. Rom. Mel. 
Dr. 1811. N.P. 

P. 461. Logan, John.] Add, 

The Carthaginian Heroine, T. 
unfinished. 

Electra. Tr. N. P. 
The writer of his Life, prefixed to 
the 12mo. edition of his Poems, &c 
printed at Edinburgh in 1805^ in 
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a note at p. xxx. says^ that he had 
teeo and read three acts of a tra- 
gedy on the Death of Mary Queen 
if Scotland, composed in Lc^an's 
best style. 

M. 

P. 462. Col. 1. Lhie 3 from 
bottom.] After ^* manager," read, 
" and published a volume of 
poems there.** 

P. 464.] Nos. 4. and 5. are in 
the possession of Lumley St. George 
Skeffington^ Esq. at SkefHngton 
Hall, Leicestershire. 

P. 468. Mackenzie, HenrV.] 
Dele^ 4. The fV/Ute Hypocrite, and 

add, 

4. False Shame, C. 8v"o. 1809. 

5. The Spanish Father. T. 8vo. 
1808. 

P.477. M'Laren,Archibald.] 
Add, 

The OldRoscius. Burl.Int.l2rao, 
1805. 

A Soldier and a Sailor. M. F, 
12mo. 1805. 

The Slaves, Dr. Piece. 3 2mo. 

1807. 

A Wife to he Sold. M. F. 12mo. 

I8O7. 

• Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, M. 

Dr. 12mo. 1808. 

How to gro7v IFise. Dr. Piece. 
i2mo. 1808. 

The Spanish Heroine. Mus, D. 
12mo. 1808. 

The British Carpen ter. 1 2 m o. 

What News from Ban try Bay ? 
Tarce. 

London out of Town. F. 12rao. 

I8O9. 

The Private Theatre. Mus. D. 

12mo. I8O9. 

Empress and no Empress, F. 
l2mo. 1810. 

Whimsicality, Mus. F. 12mo. 

tsio. 

Th^ Duellists. 12mo. 1811. 



MAS 



The Elopement. Dram. Fkke. 
12mo. 1811. 

The Gentle Shepherd. Alter^. 
12mo. 1811. 

Spite and Malice, Dr. Sketch. 
]2mo. 1811. 

P.49 1 . Line 6.] Dele " in prose." 

After No. 3. insert. The Most 
Honorable Tragedy of Sir Richard 
Grehvile, Knight, a Poem. 12mo. 
1595. 

P. 492. Col. 2. Line 18.] Add : 
— ^Yet the reader of Mr. Rttsoti*s 
Observations on WartorCi History 
of English Poetry, will, we ap- 
prehend, consider Wood's charac- 
ter of Marloe as too just. 

Dele the last five lines ; and 
sdhstitute the following : — ** and 
had begun a translation from the 
Greek of Musaeus*s poem, called 
Hero and Leander, which ^^as 
afterwards finished by Chapman, 
though not with the same spirit 
with which Marloe had begun it." 

P. 494. Col, 2. Line 13v from 
bottom.] After " comedies,'* add, 

Ben's. Conversation with Drum- 
mond will be found in the works 
of the latter, printed in folio, 171 1. 

P. 495. Col. 2. Line 23.] For 
" the few,** read " those." 

P.496. MAsoKr,WiLLiAM.] Add, 

Argentik and Curan, Leg. Dr. 
8vo. 1797> 1811. 

Pygmalion, Lyr. Scene. 8vo. 
1811. 

Sappho. Lyrical Dr. 8vo. 1797* 
1811. 

It has been said, that Mr. Ma- 
son left behind him some plays in 
MS. 'j one of which is a senti- 
mental comedy in the manner of 
The Conscious Lovers. 

P. 499. Col. 1 .] Oldys corrects 
the date of Massinger's death to 
the 18th of March 1 639, aged 55 j 
and the entry of his burial in St. 
Saviour's register is as follows: 
'^ March the 20th 1639-40, buried 

4 
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Philip Masdnger, a stranger,**-^ 
'Meaning, we suppose^ not a pa- 
rishioner. 

P.50v).] Medbourne would seem 
to have been the writer of ten 
plays, if we take seriously the fol- 
lowing lines of the Duke of Dor- 



PER 

pursuit of agriculture> and rented 
the farm of Lochill, Rear Had- 
dington, which was formerly in the 
possession of his gfeat-grandfather, 
and is now occupied by his ^on, 
who succeeded to the lease oti the 
death of our poet, which happen- 



set's epilogue, on the revival of ed some time before the publica- 



Ben Jonson's Every Man in his 
Humour : 

** Here *s Master Matthew, our domes- 
tic wit, 

** Does promise one o' th* ten plays he 
has writ." 

P. 509. Col. 1. Lines 33, 34.] 
For ** near Kelso, on the borders 
of Scotland," read '* in Dumfries- 
shire." 

— Lines 37, 38, for '' about the 
year 1735," read '* at Langholm^ 
Sept. 29, 1734." 

P. 523 ] Edward Moore was 
borft March 22, 171I-12. 

P. 524.] Mrs. Hannah More, 
i^e understand, was bom at Han- 
ham, a village near Bristol. 

P. 525.] Add, 

In an edition of Mrs. More*s 
Works, in 8 vols. 8vo. 1801, Nos. 
2, 3, and 4,, of her dramas are re- 
printed in the 3d volume; with a Add, 



tion alluded to. He left behind 
him four sous and six daughters* 

N. 

P. 533. Col. 2. Line 10 from 
bottom.] For '* Hertfordshire,'* 
read " Herefordshire/' 

P. 539. No. 1.] Add, (Iri con- 
junction with Marloe.) 

P. 543. Col. 2. Line 6.] After 
Niccols, add, (with, however, sfome 
culpable alterations), 

P.550 0'Kbkffb,John.] Add, 
Colin* s IVei'come. Past. N. P. 
P. 552. Col. 2.] The Gentle* 

inarCs Mugazinc of the time states 

his age to have been 6q. 

P. 552. OuPHAtSfT, Ro^fiRT.] 



preface, in which she says, that 
her ideas are altered with respect 
to the stage, and that she does not 
consider it, in its present state, as 
being fit for a Christian to attend 
its representations. 

P. 527. Morton, Thomas.] 
Add, 

The Knight of Snowdoun, M. 
Dr. 8vo. 1811. 

P. 537. Mylne, James.] Add, 

This writer was born June 4, 
3737, at Suttie Bains, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Haddington, East Lo- 
thian. He was educated at the 
university of Edinburgh 5 but, in- 
stead of engaging in any of the 
learned professions^ h« adopted the his 

Tot. I. 



To him also has been ascribed a 
piece, called 

The First of September. 

P. 

P. 563] Dr. Patrick's transla- 
tion of Terence is in prose. There 
was also HU edition in 1^67' 

P. 55o. Coll.] PfiNNEcuiK was 
a burgess of Edinburgh, and print- 
ed, in 1720, a volumes of poems, 
entitled Slr**ams from Hflieon, He 
lived a strange irregular fife, ind 
died in poverty and wretchedness, 
sometime about 1728, or 1729. 

Col. 2. Bishop Percy died at 
see house^ near Dromore, 
3 8 
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thy fhxj 

Sept. 30, ISl 1 , in the 83d year of 2. Osway. A Tragedy. 4t#f 

bis age, and 30th of his re:>ideuce 179^ ; 

ill the diocese. founded on the interesting tale of 

P. 567. Col. 2. Line 19.] The Damon and Pythias. Mr. P.'snext 

statement is not accurate : it was dramatic work was, Ohservations 

in the following act to that in on Hamlet ; heing an Attempt to 

whicli this line occurs. See pp. lii. prove that Shakspeare dnigwed that 

aiKl liii. of the Introduction to this Tragedy as an indirect Censure on 

volume. Mary Queen of Scots 5 9vo. 1 796 : 

P. 571. Col. 1. Line 27.] For and an AppenSx to it in 1797. 

" wrote/* read " translated from At the end of this, Mr. P. an- 

Corneille.'* nounced his intention of publish- 

Col. 2. Line 5 from bottom.] ing two dramas, founded on th« 

With respect to No. 4, St. Ste- history of Mary; but we believe 

f hen's Gbeen, Mears and Chet- that they never appeared. He has 

wood were right : the name of been supposed (and we doubt not 

William Philips is printed in the the truth of the conjectare) to bf 

title-page, and subscribed to the the author of, 

4edication. Z. The Lakers. CO. 8V0.1798. 

P. a72. Col. 2.] Mrs. Pilking- In IS09, he published Four Dis- 

ton died in Dublin, July 29, 1750. courses on Subjects relating to tht 

Mr. Pilon was born in 1750. Amusement of the Stage} preackei 

P. 574. PxLON, Frederick.] at Great St. Mary*s Church, Cam* 

Add, l^ridgf, on Sunday, Sept. 25, and 

A/rs Well that ends J fell. Com. Sunday, Oct.'},, 1808, Pf^Aco- 

altered. 1785. N. P. pious supplementary Notes. In on^ 

P.575. PliTmptrEjJames.] Dele vol. Svo. In these discourses, Mr. 

the article, and substitute the fol- P. points out the abuses and the 

lowing : uses of the stage ; taking tb^ 

Plumptre, James, B.D. Fel- middle way between those who- 

low of Clare Hall, Cambridge, is defend, and those who cond^ron^ 

the youngest son of the late Rev. the stage altogether. He has r^ 

I)r. Robert Plumptre, president of cently issued proposals for publish* 

Queen's College, in the same uni- ing, by subscriptiop, a work to bp 

versity, who died Oct. 29, 1788. entitled Ths English Drama pun* 

He was educated at Mr. New- JUd : being a Specimen of English 

come's school at Hackney, so long flays, in which all the Passagis 

celebrated for its dramatic repre- objectionable in Point of MoraUty 

sentations, where he performed are omitted, or altered. It is to b< 

several characters with applause ; in 3 vols. I2mo. and to contain 

as he did afterwards at a private the following plays: Tragedies.: 

tbeatre in Norwich. Here he The Gamester, Jane Shore, George 

produced his first piece, Barnwell, Douglas, Lady Jane 

l.Tkc Coventry Act. AComedy, Gray. Comedies: The Provokttd 

in two acts. Svo. 1793 5 Husband, The Conscious Lovers, 

which was performed on the Nor- A Word to the Wise, The Goad' 

wich stage that year. Though natUred Man, Th€ Clandestine 

brought out as an afterpiece, it Marriage. Opera and afterpieces : 

was on the third night acted as th^ Lionel and Clarissa, The King.ani 
ftrst pi«ee. He also publL^hed^ 

2' - 
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Ae Miller of Mansfield, The Toy- The Bridal Ring. Dn Ro«. 

8hop, Barataria, and Rosina. 1810. N. P. 

Besides these, Mr. P. in con- P. 604. Robinson, Mary.] 

jjanction with Dr. Hague', of Cam- Add, 

bridge, published, in 1805, a vo- We have heard that Mrs. Robin- 

loTtte of Songs, moral, sentimental, son also wrote a comic opera, called 

instructive, and amusing, ivUh the Kate of Aberdeen, N. P. 

Music-, intended as a collection P. 609. Ck)l. 1. Line 24.] Dele 

free' from indfecency and profane- the words '* ten years." 

ness. Also A Collection of Songs, Rowe*s plays were printed to- 

the words only, in 3 vols. 12mo. gether, in two vols. J2mo. 1736, 

I8O6 and 1808 3 another collec- P.6I8. Col. 2.] After line 7, 

tjon, in small tracts, under the add, 

titl« of The Focal Repository, de- 3. Opposition. Com. Piece, 179a 

•igned for circulation among the Not printed, 
hnvest classes, and a volume of 

Letters to John Aikin, Af. D. on S. 
Ai^ Vohme of vocal Poetry, and on 

Ms Essays on Song Writing, &c. P. 625. Col. 2. Line 23.] After 

12mo. 1811. He has, besides, '' child," add,— ''with which she 

published several single sermons, was then great." — Lines 27, 28, 

and some papers in The Reports of for " the 1 6th day of January in 

ihe Society for bettering the Con-' which year," read '^ the 10th day 

dition of the Poor. of January 1697-S. 

Some farther particulars of this P- 636. Col. 2.] Thomas Scott, 
gentleman will be found in the we are told, is, or was, a school- 
dedication to his Four Discourses, master, near Langholme, in the 
ftc.; and, in his first Discourse, south of Scotland, 
^al he conceives to be a new P.640. Col.l.SBRREs^OtiviA.] 
flew of the origin of the drama. This lady*s creditors have been 
lb the note^ to these yery sensible lately desired' to send in their 
jSf^cdur5i?^hei' has censured his own claims; and in the advertisement 
dVathatic pieces where he thought she is called Mrs. Olivia Wilnud 
tfey were faulty 5 and none of Serres ; aad this, as a sort of legal 
fh'^nl aire any longer exposed to instrument, may probably give us 
i^le. her real names. 

f. 575. PococK, J.] Add, P. 641.] After No. 18, add. 

Any Thing New ? M. F. 8vo. Dunton, his cotemporary (Lafe and 

1811. / Errors, p. 243), says, '' most of 

The Grem-eyed Monster. M. his plays were acted with great 

f. 1811. N. P. applause." 

P. 576. Col. 2.] Mr. Popple P. 643. Col. 2.] Shadwbll 

Was buried at Hampstead, on the died on the 20th of Nov. 1692. 

I3th of Feb. 1764. - P. 647.] Twenty of Shakspeare*s 

P. 577- Col. 1.] For *' PoRRBT," plays, with the indecent and pro- 

read "Porrbtt." fane passages omitted, were pub- 

lished in 4 vols. 12mo, I8O7, by 

*• Thos. Bowdler, Esq. 

P. 597. RBYNbtDS", Frbdbric.] P. 653. Col. 1. Line 8.] FoT 

A«}d^ *' 1720," read '^ IfW-i 
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